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«St will iDuriAj, rltnwktt, anf4t|oaric% an<J men of 

io |*arf* of will miiiitiit ifsrir elw*rv{»tjt«w io writifi|s:i aftil 

illipitt tiitbi* MkmiJie at falrotla. If will iiwi^oi^h H mch ernmnui^^ 

t l« lopf iBicmilllt'd I awl it will Ak- ti ilifj shall riitirrl^ 

AWii,l©S». 






2 The Semid^^s at Fa^dn, ^ - 

eBtaWmlied about 484 B» C* It does not appt'Ur froiii il»* 

ties wliether the kiogclom ofTagonng is believed to have i:Mist:!jUv'4 

coBteinporaneoiisly with that of Proiiie* 

There is BO doubt that the frequent shiftiiigM oftlivir ra|ha^^ m 
characteristic of tho ludo^Cliiueso luiHons, luid in tMiiinrlrti wAh 
the laciiities for luigratbii presented W their qivat nuMifahii' riU‘rr“, 
and by the iinsubstautial nature of their dweliifig,*^. 8ulh ciisi-* 
not but have some siispiciom that the desire tu iMrrj huA to a 
moter epoch the eiistencc of the empire as a i:rea! ru^ouiichn hai 
led to the representation of what was really tin* hbt*H*y nf vjiriyu- pvt* 
t? principalitiea, attaining prolmhir an ahernate pr« pr^udvr-uirr ^4 
dominion, oa the history of one dynasty of nnmareh^ in nur* 

eesslvc seats. 

Pegii^ it need not be sahL was an indrprmleiit liiittdoHK *th t*ch 
several times subjected fora i^ejger or |»rn«»d 1*;^ ti.<e Ihir* 

niaiis previous to the Iasi cunquest In Ah mprii, and taic** at 
ill its tiirii siihjeeting Ava.*^ Tusnun a!>« npiiraw niahniJiiMiiy io 
have been a separate kingihuu for a considerable period, b*ui of iiri 
kings or princes in Huccefte^ion lutung t“i‘.iiH|wemi IVgii duruig ihc 
skteeoth eeiuury ; and Aiartabaii was ihc ?ieiii ol an iiiilepcndifut 
prince for at least 140 years. Tavov was occasi«u»liy iiniejwi*iidciil| 
though at other times alternately subject to Ibgii or Stiinn Ariicaii# 
bearing much the wiua rehitkiii to Burma tiiiit Norway ilid tii 
Biredew* pre^Herved its iudepeiiibnee till ili© end of l!ie hiit eoiilwr?* 
But besides these, there an? pi'Tlmpi indications of oilier priiici|tnii- 
ties within the boitnclariei of Biirina proper* Kings i*f Prniiie lire 
ttieBtioneci in the liistorka of the Porlugtitfse iiilvciitiirers. Fenli- 


♦ la the tMrt4«lh fwitury tlimi of IliiriiiM 

la I5M or llierPslMmt#, ill*' ef Paiti, wist* w** ** inifiwr-#.,' r4 
Toiiii|r«, c*c»ii<|w«wl Afaaatl it« niipia,*isji far fiinl hls6» 

Thmu-nL Thk wrw tlic actac ©f Frgiiaa pri^iwii)^ l«it ilwt sw^kr » 

llarmei© Mifcreigii, ilwiit ISIS ilw king f4 Ara !n-»4*3aii^* naui ;«il 

the Iow«r provinw. Su mMitm tt>wiim«fd till I lie n*f «li %»i li 14 

MIowiiig yttir», wlirli act mlf »awmW i« tlw npalsi^tt irf tlir i«*s 

ill 1752* ill the «»ii|iie»l of A?a, Thk hriff amankfify w«i» tip«l In IIh^ 
yw hf the llaiitenCtptsia jLloiti|w% wiiow mill im the 

At», Ihowgli Fi*f « litP fftil late tiai htaili of tlie M^id$n 
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aaiid Ifendez Piiitt) apeaks of sevenil other kiiif^dom^ on the 
IriwMi; biife lie ij§ to be sure a rery bud autlioriiy. Futlii'f 
Smigenmm also, in lii^ ab^traet of the Bunnv»e chronicles* afijiffaro 
to speak of eoiiteiiiporary kiiii|S of ^lyeii-zaiii or ihinya* 
a!iil Tsa-gaiiig."^ 

These iMtaiicca nni\\ hinrevcr. originate only in the niobigiiil.} id 
the Biiniifise title wliidi k uMpliinl tft|iuilly la iho King iif 

Engkiiiil anti to tlio riuvcrnor (tcncml of linliii, to the ling of 
Buniiii and to all the liigli dignitaries and princes of iiis preo inecs. 

I1u,t Empire of Promo caiiie to an eiid, il k miidi throtigli cini 
Btrifivt and cine of the priiiees, in A. Ih 107, Hying to ih** norlli, 
esIulilishiHl liiiiiw If at Pugiiii, According to tiit*\ii'W lakm by Craw* 
furd and Burney, m wcil as ^Sanuormatso, llic BariiM-Hc iiioiiarcliy 
coiitiiiucd uiitlcr a Mirccssivm of or liliydivc |srniCc», Uilliii 

end of llir tldrloriiih rcfitiiry, 

Bui ilic tiuliuirily t|UiiUn! by Mr. ^fasonj (apparnitly an cdiliun 
of the royal chronicle) iiiiplies lluil llic cuy foainiird, or ri?*loiiijiirch 
ill J07 wiw llmi td’ i'pprr Ihigan on I he Upper Ira’^ibli doMdj 

ailjoiiiiiig TiigouiiL% and imai the Ihigdu of wincii me now upcak 

not foiiiidcil till 5 17 or SBb 

Till) »il.€i of upper Ikigiin ban been iLiiicd by Ca|iUiiii lliiijiaj ia 
1835, liinl by ilie licin IMr, Kiiieaird in I KIT* 

Uiipi. Hiifiiiiiy s»ys!t,§ ** Ali^nit a iiiib to the sntiili iif tliii 
{Tagtimig) is a phirc culled i^agaiii^iiiyo, mUicb is now a wipkl# 


• Ikwrij4iwii i»f lh*‘ IlnriHr^w* Eiiipin*, pp. 12* *13 

t The fbilawiiig by 8aii|^rrinsno, the ti«j wf ili^ kusf 

liiigiH ibiiili it ilwl ri or ftifiiioiswii l»a, 

ramtHi aw'iiy by wi wifid, Tl«’ «%mmirynmn clwm% 

ah m}' i' I oh ritisftis. ai»ii*rtfc^l by 

tiHil iwt feiwjfii'iii^ wlwtl liad liiipfun^ftl, lo ** 3rtt») 

! iS^ihliiw «f tin* (^rumniV" A grr«i mnfmmm ml tlm 

t'dincijH iliiiibnl into llinv up *««» 

iiiiolliiT, aiitl farisieil mi*ji ibirtm* usifcatin* tlw tlw^ 

tisf friic Pfm mrfw pn^mhly lli!# In It*# iiw%lilsi€Mifiiii«| of 

Prtiiar ; iutmu or Kimmu ik? Afat Fttwf w I* A, H. H, Xlll^ Iftil 

5 X^jliiral /Vwlifcfkwr 

§ *^1. 8. 5timU4r4» iim frwii Ai» te ti» Ammm 

froiiikr. f Im /“V ri^ a I ys»siitli^ _ , _ _ 
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Mi Memmim tui Pagum. 

jtingk\ but €oreri*d with the reniaiui of brick tHiililiiscji m far a« 
the eve can rcac!i» There are ako the riiirii of ncvi-rfil larce 
plea which have now inore the appearance of eapihi'ii iha!i 

the remiiioa of the brick bulhlingsyiiia! tliec are cnvcfral wtih jungle 
to the top/’ The people on the apot tolil Capt. flaiiiiuy thii 
oily was iriiieli looro anefeiifc than the «>ilier Fngin. Anil jieir-'d 
hearci this upper city spoken of as *‘*ohl Ikicafi/’ when wi? vere at 
the CMpital 

Some ioleresting dkeoveries in Bunneae hiatciry iiiii;i aitliijuiiiri 
amy yefc be made aiiioijg the ruins of which Ca|>u f lainia) ?‘}m 

3Jiiie of tlitf oldest teiiiplea lit Fag^ii are iHcrihrd. luverdii.;; I*i 
Crawfurdj to king Fydo-bjUi cirfu bad. This ruiucidcH \i^Ui ihe 
reigu and date to which 3lr» 3laaou\i account assign h ilie 
of the dt\\ 

Jim then til cut} -oni* kings reigio’d in regular i^iiccrj<^Tin frern 
Ilia middle of the llth to liie end of the BMb ccijiwrj, toui Iirre in 
the year under the uposllcship of A-rdluiii and ihr rcigii of 
Anaiwu-niea-Eaig Buddhism was e^tuhiished in its |»ri:sciil hliiijw aa 
the religion of the country,**' 

The history of the destruction of Pagiiu has Wen re!aU*\! by i/wl, 
Biiriiej from the Burmrio chrimic!cs,t Incligiiaiit at iiir ifiiiriirr 
of an ambassador b? the Burmese king, l!ie J5iii|iarof of Ciiina »eiit 
» fast army to invadt Buriiiii* The king, 3iTinillice4ta-|iiidi% in Itii 
anxiety to streiigiheiii ihe defences of his cajiiia!, piiliril for 

llie sake of tbo iniifceriaW (so the chroiiirle relales). one iliininaiiil 
large arched temples, one llioutand mnmlier onci, aiiti fottr lliiiiwind 
Wjutr© tiiiiplet. But under one of ilim» leniplt^t a propliftii: 
iii»Cfi|itioa of oiiiiiioas imporl was found: the king lost hearl, left 
his new walls defenceless and IWI lo Ilasiein, The ridhcwi 
idvaiiced, oeciipied itie city, atici ia>ijtliiiicd I 0 piii>iie Ihr Buritittii 
truly m far m Taroii|i-iiiaii, or iliiiicic point, a coiiiidrrabic 
below Fniiu©, This was in 12M, 

Oibiiel Biirnry iiti iiidiealed llitl tliii m IW srifMe 
iiiTfiibit wliicli is ipokeii nf by Mareci Folo. Turning to ihal 
Iravelkr (ill Pareliai, foL IIL 0B|) we ind iliai wlicn ik- fJmii 

• dad^n*i iUle, I, 1^, mid p, 4^L 

t Jt A a B. ¥oi l¥, p. mk 
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Kliaa ttiiiided to siibilue the of Bfieo, [the Chinese iiaioe for 
BurEiii] he sent a valiafit Captain, and an armj ehieflj ooiiipo4it4 u( 
jesters with whom Iiis court was always fiirnished. 

It is curious enough to contrast the conteiii|ityoiia view of the 
Burnt ese enterprise hero iiulicalctij wnth the history of the aaina 
event as given by the? Buriiiuiis in their chronicle. I nsteaci of iiii 
army of jesters they represent the emperor to imve sent a host of 
at least six millions of liorsCi and twenty millions of foat^ to attack 
Pagiln^ and to have been oMiged tordniorco these repeatedly tiefore 
they could overconm the resoliUe rcsistancu of the Burmese, who 
eiicmiiitered the ciiomy near the luoutk of the Baino river. 

From the lututhm of this locality it would appear the 
Chinese invasion tuok pluiu? by the route still followed by the iiuiiii 
bmiy uf the Cniiiesy irade with Burnuu 

Ihigiui surprised m alL Xoue of the preceding trnv^dlers to Ara 
had prepared iis for reniaiiis of such imporiance and intcre»t- I ilo 
not liiiii imy of Ihigfm and its lemjdes before I lie iiiiiltile of 

the hist ceidury, when CapL Cleorgc Bukeniiid Lieutenant X«i lli 
were sent on a joint embassy in Ahmipra from the Briimh seiilement 
at Nt?grais. Lieut. Xordi died at Fagan, or rather at Xyoiiiig-ii, 
11 cOTisiiicrable tnidiug town at the imrthtm citretidly of the ruins. 
On Ilia wiiy dawn, Capt lliikcr seems In have itsiid a m'rek al 
** Pagaiig Yaiiiigoe.” He mtutiaijis the great iiiiiiiber of pagodiis in 
the iieighboiirlwoil, and one in particular, ** the biggest of any 
♦ between liiigoii (Eiiitgociii) mid ^loiochiibiie ( 5 lay|slioht) the re»i- 
fleuce of Ahitiipni,) kepc in good repair, iiiid eelebniiott lir tiie 
peopb for having osie of thoir guifi teeth and a collar liwue biirietl 
under itX* 

Cokiiitil Syiiies visilrd itufio of the iciiiplci on liw wiiy kiili lip 
and down tliti river, and gives a stiiiicwliat vague acajuitil «if ili# 
Aiiaiiik, whicli WMS tlieii iiEdergoiiig repair lit the enfafiimi cif iit^ 
Briiice IhiyaL He inm lokl that ilie jiriaee had colbcted gold for 
liie piirposo of gilding it, mi inittilbii whkli the «ir^ iifiiie buililiiig 
renders iiiiprylmble, and ttiiicli cerlaiidr wm not luilllleil. 

Uiix also ilcsiTilics liit? Aiiaiidii, and totik aaiM# lueaaiitittiieiil# witli 
llie iiiteiitiuii of making a plan of tlie buiiiliag# 

* llAliymiile'i Orkatel L Ift ' ■ 1-v 



Among flic* mins of the aiidout ei|>* mi ilm hlh> Ft-laiiJirj, 1 ^: 11 ^^ 
tlio lltinnei^e uiiikr the Ahnvi^iig-ldiivrin nr ** Kiiiji of 

maik their ki^t Uuml ^ir An.‘!iii»ulti f/.iiapl'.idb 

arm\% wliieli Tmubml eiieantpetl there fur ilavn iifft 

IhiTfloekj in hid hidiory of the Chimpaiesjj imtlfed thr nuishTniiM 
iiioiiiiiiieiite^ biifc says ; “the of barrt'ii wunni nmul u fhtj 

only one which Fagalun eidles. There id litih^ to immm\ nMthing 
to mierate, iioihing to exalt the imiioii of the ladle aiei inrrnii.ni 
of the penpie which the traveller iiiighi alreiiriy havij li,^riJi« ti in 
Baiigooii Of Prointn'* It mil! he H:en preseuily li.al mi* ihifer wuivh 
ill o|'iihiiMi from Colonel llavehiek. 

The aeecniut that roiiveys tin* inossl truihrul hii|»r« >^vni oi' F;e.M<t 
is probably that eoiitaiiied in the iraU'is ut 3lf. Ilumaui >1 M-oiin 
an Ariierieiifi ini*dl«.iiiary traveller. 

Mr. Craivfiiri! indeed iieunc'S several paged ef lii.^ ndiiiirahle 
to the detaikni lieseriplion of t4' iIu-m* Imihiis gd. and giirn ;oi 
engraving of that mliich he euLsidered the !hle^l areliiieeiura! work 
among them. From his selection in this intsfanee 1 ullrrli di^wnl. 
TliO temple ivhich he has engraved i.s m eojn|airei| mjih ii»e 
greiilor works si Fagan, paltry innl ilebiweil h id iill^.getlier 
liiioharatieridUe of tia* peculiar Fagan ardn lecture ; nor ii* it iioirrd 
widl or arciiiiitelr rei,sredenied su the print. Air. Cnimliinr* 
ilescfiptioiis too, iiu licciiratcohd^/rver Sdhr Is, fail di>iiieliiiw lo lriii«» 
with !iis feiiiier.4 any Jiidi impsa'^'dioii of Ihcde great nii4 wingnhif 
relici. ihsl prclereiice* of his mhicli low Lti/ii reirrfei! 

it ilrifcrs iim that lie did m#t hinmdf ilo jtmtice lo the gr.indeitr or 
iillwsi Ilf these Imiiilingii, stiti tbt^rerMro cmild nm oiiahlc hii rewiiTif 
l4i do sin CViili liio asdislanro in Ihai lu? riijoy* m? 

ought lo ho iihle to tki belter. 

Ill Fegii and lower llarmii, the liiiddid»t pa^ifd.i is wddoiii rmiml 
ill siiy ollitff loriii llisii that of liie #uhd Lelh^laiped f^tryciiinK 
reprmmtbg (yioygh with s differoiiCfl the lupm lA ftiieim.l Iimm 
and Ilio Clismas of libol. and shiny d mipptfml Ui eoier ii marred 

Oilii'rw»i* He flwi Ata, 4ii4 h*4vfif king* «l« 

teaiiiliiig »m Inn^m, TI10 liag ia i* lam |iiii 1*, 

Mlum mm Umumi, asi of li& before U ik? phm of ^ 



The at Tiiiitalieiigt were numerous, had an air ot‘e:«afc 

aritic|iiity, and were, as far as we eiamined thciti^ on otm geiieriil 
plan. The body of the buildings was eiibieal in form, irieloaiiig a 
C4otliic-vau!ted (diainber, The entrance was by a |?rujccling porcli 
to the east, and this porch had also a subsidiary door on ita 
north and «mtli sidiw. 1'hore uere aim slightly proj^*ctiiig tlaor- 
plaees on the three other sides of the main building, soirietiaiea 
bkiiik and mmwihiwA real entrances. The plan of the byililing 
was eriiinlbniu Sereral ternices ruse snecessively above the kuly 
of the teiiiple, anti from the Idgliest termce ruse u spire kuiring a 
strong genmi! resemblaiice to that of llm cyiiirnoit temples of 
Eastern India, iudrig like the latter a tall pyniiidd with bulging 
ftides. The iiiigles of this spire wen? marked as quoins, with deep 
Joints, anil a little apes at the projecting angle of each, whicli gave 
a peciJiliiif serriited appeiiraiico to the owtline wlwui. seen agmiriil tli# 
sky. These buiidingft wem entirely of brick ; the tDrimiaeiilal 
iiirnddings still piirlisilly retiiaisieil in plaster. The liilerhir of eiicli 
temple coiitaiiied an image cif litaiitama, or its remains. Tin? walls 
and Yiiulls ivero pliislenul iiml bad been highly diwnaled nitli 
iiiiiiiite fresco piiiiiliiig. 

Sutii is the sulistiiiiiiul type of all the most iisiportaiil tettiplet 
Pagan, though wiieii the area of Ibt- groiiinbplan eipiiitli from StI 
or *40 feet »i|iiare to 2(10 or dW feet the iiraportioiiii anti 

detaik of Ihe parts necessarily far? eoiMMiembly* 

• ifr. OldliSBi »ay« tliat he »«w » cliamkml m luw dfjwii m 

Frwiitf.) Tliiw m » mw mk# lU Tli«y«?*t Myo. iti lli#y 

aiv f<*iii|}arttli«4y raw wiym'hw below tlw point nainMC^, «i«i iww, I lliiiil* 
tlic »iitii|iif ty|Mr hmMlciSCT ..... , ..... .. ...,,.. ",...i..y.' 

t Tlic» Itjwc Imn by li|ii«ii fHp®, > ' ' , i i 
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Tbitt brick rampart and tri! 4 in'‘iits oi an autunn l.u- .'.i. 
almost obliterated trawa of a iiisblj ardiitfciunil clara. t-r. a 
„»ly rcnniins at Pa-^an whk-b arc nut of a r.-Huioua .i .crpii.. 
any tradition lingers round the «ite vi tin* nneient | usuc.'s < 
kttiea, wlw reigned Itere for m many cio.turiea, our | nrfv n..,- 
Ofibemitnber of tlie teinp’eh at Pagan. I fe.-i ..eanrir :i 
form any e.^timate. tlm fear «Un> we spent there huss) e 

fbiefly devutci to a det.aileil e.vinraiatiuii ^.e.,e uf the 
important, lint of ail skes 1 tfbonld nut gu- .-r C.tm at ler 

eight lumdrt'd, or perhaps a itamsaiid. 

AH kiiuk and feriim are to be fmmd among them ; t w bell- 
pvramid of dead briek-tverk in nil its .arietn-s; t’«.. saou-. 
nvw a sq.mre or octagouai eel! coulaiaiag an mn.ge .d toe Hu 
the blutf kui»blike dunie of the tVy'.on ])ag>>lMS, wiiu tiie 

gap ahk-b seems to have fbaracuri/.ed the most amnent Hu 

Cbaityas as represciiti-d in the sculptures at •ml 

ancient model pagodas in the Asiatic tka-iety’s Musetnt 
fantastic Ho.piiya or Pumpkin Pagoda, which »Mi>ied rath 
a fragment of what wo might couccivc the srehitsrlufc ol the 
than 8UJ thing tera*atrhdi and nmny variations on these 
But the predoiiiinaiit and characU’rislie form i» limt <4 the ert; 
vaulted temple, which we have dcscrited above. 

Tha‘e »t Icaat of the ga-at letiipie*. and a few »d' ilm small, 
ofthis kind, have been from time to time rrp!ured, and i. 
more or less frequented by worshippers. Hut by far the ; 
«un.b<;r have been sbandcHUHl to the owls and bats, and #o«» 
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fcas ifc, that fire MaJmnials, or Saints of an order .seeoiid only to a 
Bttddlia, arrifed at Pagan from the Hems*wdada or Hifiiiilajan 
region. They stated that they lifed in cares -on *t he Kamla-iialk 
hill (probably the Ninida Devi Peak), and tiie king re<jiiestecl litem 
to give him a model of their abode, from which he might coiwtruct 
a temple. The Hahamiahs did as they were requested, and the temple 
being built w%s called f^un or Cares of Xaiida.*^ (PL I.) 

The term Ahiaiula, by wliich the temple is now known, is a etirrii|k 
lion, arising from the name of Ahiantia, the eonsin and faroiirita 
disi’iple of Oaudama, being so well known to the people. T!i© 
reprcMentiitioii of a cave is a favourite style of building among the 
Buriiieae for depositing iiimges.* Tiiis is mt worulerfiil among tlio 
rotaries of a religiiui which regards an life in the wilderiie.is 

as tlio liighcjit state for uiortals in this wortdf 't 
Major Pliayre ineiitiuiied another prolmbk* origin of the name of 
this temple, rl/.. from the Palee Anmnitt ** the oodlcsiP* whieh 
seems to be supporttfd by fclia fact that another great temple close 
at baud is called Th&pim/Uj “ The omniscientf* 

To reach the Anamk we passed out through the principal eastern 
gale of the aiieient city. The remains of th© defences form a 
distinct aifiuiid and ditch, traceable in their entire circuit, and large 
masses of the briek work still stand at intermls, but I »aiv noue in 
which any fetliire of I'lie arcliiiecturt, or portion of the battlairieiit s, 
wm disliaguisiiable. The gate h« some remains of arcliito^jlurai 
design, and oriiaiaieiit of a rich charteter in plaster, wilti foliated 
piaster eapitola and festoons; but these rfinnmiits have Wm 
disBgnred and obseared by llie erection of two coarse moileni 
ayies with figures of Warders. A few jardi beyond the gate are 
the square saisdsloim iascrtlieci piikra mentioned by Mr. Crawfurd. 
Their appeanme© is suggestife of great aEliqiiity and ialereafc. 
But the expectation of the latter would probably be dwappoiotei 
by an iiiterpreteitioii. The idwracfcfr appeared to be squawj Bur* 

* Sc?enil of the templsf »t Fagla sw mwmml in lhi« way ; e, g, Slittl-W, 
gokirii «fe p Jke wWte ekiiliMil 4c.— H.f. 

t Soto by iliijoj* 

J I do not laciw wtether il kiyi li«« |J»I fym 0I Iki 

©rdimary Buwnwe chwicter, m of Iht Q&rWk the f iwal loid oll» Swilfe - 
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nifse cif a rerf neat aoci uiufonii trpe, sw iiuk-tnl mmt 
liurii}C\'4e iiiaeriptkifi.i aod verv murh siiiperbr in i V'imU hi 
wliiit i}Hr lapidary iiij^LTiptiona wme u I'yiiturv u^(k 

111 llio prednetH yf i\m Aiiaiida wt* a I'lrjv i^rMup nl 

minm^lk Indldiin^a, farniiiig a mrrd stoiae 
bfaiitv cif di^iJiil aiul eoiubiiiatkni, adiinrajn:^. Tli** m.hhI 

tMFviiig wai4 rich aiul t-llective Ih^VMiid litMcripInjii : pSutngr.ii’fhj 
wily Uo it ju^liei*. 

Ctmit fiiary was dij^playeci in the {mlmik of warriiM, 

JW# (spirits) aiul Milm (^-^grrs.) ui higb tint u\kil 
the iiiigk%i and tiia^ld of l lie geylptariol ^urkvi^f^, J in* fn’tird 
piiifUieks of the ridge ornaments t«»ppr*d wnh Inron rut in 

prciiik*, ill every altiiuiie of gUT|»iin4j perkuie. or lalang 

miiig. With the iierinissinii of a veiicrablr and looilili fsk j*v^*r mi 
looked into a ehaiiiWr which was a p»"rteei laus^mo uf <|y nnt ajid 
rbli giii carving, in small shrines^ Imyk ehehis, ooi uonko im 
oiiiiiiiiiii gatherum of u rhiuese Ji^sshouse. line elriinliof rmitinii- 
ed* aiiioiig other thiugSy a neat irmdel of a ^M^odeii iie^na-sitery mitii 
its ap|iro|iriaie earviiig. 

The iiiwat ehiloralcf of these ri‘!i'|ious buikiingn is slated to hai't# 
been built only a few years ago hy ii niiii of leoittii-gywiiOf ; 
probably some iiiiilioiifniire of tin? oil ifide,* 

In tlie same iiioiiaitk sireel i brick liiii!iliisf„ in Itie eileriiil 
form of a Kyciusig, eoniiiins a eorritior fiilirely «oereiJ with riii# 
jmiiitbgs on the pLimler, Them? are aih illajor Fhirri^ infortni w©| 
rtpresenlalioiis of Jol# o^ paswges in the life of Cfatitiima in fiirioii* 
perbik of iiro-eiisteaeo* The greater pari of ilie ijfpeareil 

to ckjikl llii aiiiti^nneiito mid employiiienli of ordiriirv lff«% iiieli 
as fetitifig, liuiiliiigj weifiiif, kwikiiig at piijSik'iisg ikmmfi'rnmi^ 
and the like. The pemoiis repreiatiltdj^ like the riiririfioneiies in 
the puppet {liaySj were all exhibited wiili piin* wliilf coiiipiexioiii, 
1% a eurbiw tlifi Bmriiiaiii woiy ietiii lo elniin that 

teilkii niphsteliK » ft mwiftry rmult of tlii^ ©f wnlin^ | ymm 

wiih ft iVnatiii €if tiw ^ned teiki mr# wriitrti in ||» #|«iw rlw- 

wiMi*y im inw’ribwi wiili ft bbek fnm (III# mi«l fti iiil, 

• by Tfipe, 
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in theory at least tliey are white people.^ And wimt m still !iii)ro 
curious, the Bengalees appear indirectly to ndmti the ekiini ; for our 
sermits in speiikiiii^ of tlieiasolces and tlidr eoniitryineri, m clis- 
tis^iuslicd fr^uTi the BuriiiaiiSy eonstantly made use of tiie term 
* Kala iidmi'— black man, as tlie representative of the Burmese 
Ik/il/if a foivi^nier* 

In o!ie part of the si^ries were some represeiitaticina of pyiiishiiieiifc 
ill the Buddhist ittdis. Ilemoijs ivcre pictured beating out the 
brains of iinhapiiy with elubs, or ek-p!mnts trampling on tlieiii, 
anil ill one |,dittaj was a perfect jdclimi of Prametlieiis ; the 
lying on the gruiiniL miiibt a immimm unclean bird pecked at liis 
■side.- 

,Fro!ii tin's irmnastic cailony a wouden eo!onumk*, covered with the 
usual carviu! uabb'S and iuperiiig slender ipires, led to I be iioriliewi 
doorway of ilm Aiianihi. 

This remarkable biiihliiig, with a general resetnblaiice in cliarao 
ter to the other great teiiiples, Inis ^mm* marked peculiarities and 
fsdicities of its own. They all suggest, but this perhaps above them 
all suggests, strange mcfiiiuries uf ilie tcmjdes of Hyutheni Catholic 
Europe, The Aiuniihi is in phiii a s^iuare of nearly 2t!M) feet to itic 
Biilo, and broken on enurh side by the projection of large gabkei vesii* 
billed wlikdi tftJiiffft the pkii inla a perfect Gret4 cross, t (Piale II.} 
These vestibules are smiiewlmt lower than the square miisa ofth# 
biiildiiigi wiiieli elevates ilself to a height- of $B Imt in two tiers of 
windows. Above this rke sis successively diiniidiliing terracei 
connected by curved eonverging iwfSjth© last lerrace jusi alfoitlitig 
bretcltli for the ipiro wkicli erowiin and completes the edifiee* Tli# 
Imer Isalf of this spire ifi llio bulging initre-like pyramid mlapted 
from tlie tempIcH of India* inch m I Imve deieribed at Tiintakmgs 
the upper half is tlw «iiiie sjioiiHed taper piniiacle lliat termiaates 
the eoinmon belBshaped pagodas of Pegu. The gilded trm eapi llie 

But m fiko ilioiiglit iwinc of iliv ahl Tiias 'Tiaeait I^Waw iij« | 

'f hi^ p4*fi|ile (of IVgii) aw rtUliitf lima and wtfll ilmp* d/’ I llwil 

I littfc H%m $i}me fjwiliriiiai f»i»r limn «ay Biisiiiwiim. Bui III® tial ll . 

lliOTsMi is iiHiCIi ll^djtrr llaii m liMtta. 0tie I Wwt, ipwi # luHiMa *i ; 
wlic»!ii i}i<* wml pyriki te afiplwcl frfrfy. ' ' ‘ 

t Se« also Cap!.. If#, **-»«*►« ’’f ^ 


12 The Memmimat i' 

wliole at a Ijeiglit of one Imudred and sktv -eight iret iiliuvf.! the 
grotnid,. 

The biiildiiig mtcrmllj eomistu of two eoiieentrie uinl iefi)' e‘^f- 
riclois, eoiiiiiiiiniciitiDg hr |i8ddagt*s for light nfipo-ilf th** 
and hy larger opeiiing.s to the ftMir poreliM* th>'»e 

latter, and receding frotii the inner corriibr towara?? ihe rentrt* of 
the biiilcliiig, u a cell or chamber for im idc*L In e.ieh tiiH idoj th 
€olosis?al standing figure npwurdjs of 30 feet iii henjlit. liovuirj 

slightly in size and gesture ; but all are in atiilu4e» f/r.iyor, 

pleaching} or benedietion. Each ^uiuds, facii g tlc' ]ior''h and 
entrance, on a great carved lotus-like pedin^ta!, witriiii fur?^ ihci 
ebaneel-rails of an English elmreli. There are gru*'^ Ui ca*--* tln^c 
clianibcrs, noble frames of timber ri.-iisg u lenj'il ct fi,mranil 

twenty feet. The frame bars are nearly a tb>‘i in mid 

richly carved on the surface in undercut fuiiage ; ihe are 

of lattice work, each interseetioo ot the lattiec marked wuii a gilt 
•rosette. ■ ■■ 

The lighting of these image chambers is perliaps the irm^i singu- 
lar feature of the whole. The lofty vault} nearly dU f*»‘l in 

which stands the idol, canopied by a tulaiice of gill iiieta! euriniwlj 
wrought, reaches up into the second tcrmec of ihc* up|:ier htructurr, 
and a window pierced in this sends a light from far tlio 

spectator’s head} and from an unseen source, upon the head and 
shoulders of the great gilded image. This i.ines|e cted aiul prirtml 
illumination in the dim reccBses of these viiuhcd corridor^ pr^iducrs 
a very powerful and strange eireet, especially on the tmic, 

where the front light through the grout i;h'«u*way chtirvly 
subdued by the roofs of the covered appr<.meli fruiii the uiomwlic 
establishments,* 

These four great statues represent the fuiir Buddliusi who Imvo 
appeared ia the present World- Pcriod.t 

**A similar artistic miroduttion of the light U mritthsncil hr .Mr. 1’ 
as charaelerlsiug ‘Iho gwat roek-etit Baisillciw af fiiclkP v/ AM, 1. 
SIS.) May this not have bees imitated hi ilie Aiismk, mid tiie mi kf 
is some degree a confimation of the legend, that ca? w wew iSieiwiiMl U) b*-' w|iw?* 
seated by tliese vaults ? 

t ** They are said to be comps^ ol dilbresfc malcriak w folly w# j 
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The temple, like the other great temples here, is surroimded hj 
a square enclosure wall with a gate in each face, ‘^Thafc to the 
north is the only one in repair. This was no doubt intended as 
the principal entrance, and has the image of Gautama placed 
there, hut it is difficult to say why the western entrance was not 
chosen for this distinction,* as it is directly in sight of the Tan- 
Kyee Mil and Pagoda, on the opposite site of the Irawadee, where 
Gautama himself stood with his farourite disciple, Ahiaiicia, and 
predicted the future building and greatness of the city of Pagan. 
Perhaps the north' was chosen as being the direction in which Gau- 
tama walked after the moment of Ms birth.^’f 

In the centre of the yestibule on the western side stands cut 
in stone on an elerated and railed platform, a representation of 
the impression of Gautama*s feet. In the galleries or corridors 
running round the building, disposed in niches along tlie massive 
wails, at regular distances apart, are numerous images of Gau- 
tama, and sculptured groups of figures illustrating particular cfents 
of his life. These have been covered over with a substance resem- 
bling iJiiisee (black gum resin) and vermilion.J 

*‘The image to the east is the Buddha Kankaihm made of a gweet-sceiited 
wood called Dan-t^a-goo. To the west is Kit-ihaha^ made of brass. To the aortli 
of Fir; to the south Gmm-gom of Jasriiiiie-wocMi. WhtittniT the 
original material of these inMig»?s may have been, it appears now that the outer 
coating of each is of plaster richly gilt over .’* — Major JPhmm, 

* Compare Cunningham’s Topes of Bhiisjg p. 191. It there appear^ that at 
^o. 1 Tope at Saiichi, within the enclosure arui immediately I'kciag Cfieh entninee, 
there is a large figure, once umler a canopy. That to the east 3fajor Ciuuiiisghain 
considers to he KBAKFCH AS1>A, first mortal Biiddliti; that to the south 
K.'15AICA; to the west KASYAPAi ami to the north .SIKYA 
(Gautama). Hence it would appear that the llgurcis in the Anaiiik weiv not 
placed arbitrarily, hiit according to orthodox Biicldliistie Y. 

t . 'lliijor Pliuyre. 

{ I extract the following detailed account af some of thw? eurioiH graiqw 
from Major Phayre’s notes. Lt. Heatheote, I. 5. hiform? me iliat the mmiber of 
these sculptures is upwards of fifteen hundred. 

Several, iudeed, most, of the images of Gautamaiii this temple liiiie adifilTeiit 
physiognomy to those made hy Burmese artkts, awl the Womidoiik who aetum- 
panied me, asked if I did not notice a strong rescmtelimce in the fmiures te tlio^e 
Buddhist images in the compound of the Asiatic Boefety tU Crfeuttu, whieli lave 
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The outer corridor is roofed willi a eoutiiiuous flyirrj InitirePH, 
or half pointed arch, abutting on the massive ourtT walls* Tbc 
inner corridor and cells are pointed vaults. 

been brought from eeiitivU India. Xbm" is imtloubte/lly a ir f 
tkit it i> not to eonelnde liuit tbe-o hare b^ en ean» I la I id o. 'ir lO 

The b llowlin, are 1lc pnttei] al and t* nip' Llu'Uutb.a ^ ^ n-- * ^ » i* u h 

lile. A recniabeiit female I'gore rkldy eiad \t'ith lur^c c-afrino'. and pi h I iC »’ 
dtndied with liuniennis unidas from the wrht to the elhav: tlie ih”ire a.»‘! d»'f -s 
are eiilirely in the Indian fa'Iiion. The hair of all iln* tViuiiIt' ficarr'* isi 

groups i-< hoimd up Adewatsr in llie lU’in of a komneoisijj and in a nr* 

iainlt not Ihirmese. This is >aid to be the Priners' 'idi-fnau-'d.i-ya/ the wik of 
Prince Thi'klilatjd I e. Goitanru klNre itc* left hh htlwry liliisd >m a i I Im\ me* 
a hermit. The four predictive displayed to il.e Priiaa*, ;nj nd. » , » i * iie** 
ing him of the \rtn!T\ of all earthly tilings^ tletenuinel him to I-mu* h'- i\!‘« rh 
palace and go foinh to the wilderntss, aiv htaa* dhp! tyid in -ry irat* er* ips 1 he 
Prlneej from bis chariot, see* the deerepid man, the diseased, tlie dead »?al dr* 
caved, and filially the Priest ordained, lie ehooses trie latter .sfute lie only 
refuge from the ills of mortality. In anorher Stndpture i* fepre*enied a ^ta^riy 
female with her left ann round the neck of another, and both sniudiuj n»‘;4ii ti 
tree. Tins is the ii-giire of GautamaV mother called Aura} hinHlli 
the Engyeen tree (Shorea robusta), wlnn giving birth to her son wliftc an n j^nr* 
nej. Ehe ieutis on the neck of her younger sister Oumda-mcc* A feiAiCa* attrai* 
dant is near at hand. On the right of the mother i- seen the inf iiit, if ju4 
born, but (lisplayiiig his inherent glory, wdiiie three other imimte liisrA-' of Idiu 
denote his being rceeitetl hy the tiiree IdghcT orders of beinc*, flvnliiuas, Xiii and 
men, the latter being lowest and receiving him on earth. Thi^ recne t-' tv|w‘{iti*tl 
four times in th(? temple %ulh some small variations. 

It wmlcl be tedious to recoimt hi rktnil the whole of tlis'*e intcpeyic'j: s-ulp* 
lures; but I will mention that they hielwie Prhiee Thridditt In !ih palaM" “ur* 
roimiled by miisieuins and attendants, but dis^ali-iiTd with world K -ylriclHur; 
then they show him taking a last look at his deeping wife and rldld, l.**'3hre 
forth to the wilderness; jiioimting las horse, and kaviug, A *|4fi‘ nf all *-] 'no'll, 
lion; slunging a famoiis bow' befoi.^^ the Court of hi* limteriiul uiieie ll/oip-i* 
bood-cla,! the King of Dc*-wa-da-!m, who then bedowetlim him iu hi- 

daughter Xa-tluui-day a. 

All these and many others, the subjt?ets of which, I did not iveogni/tv ^*^4 which 
evidently relate to events in the Me of Oantanm, havo no duuht bvit ihi.-^eWd by 
Indian artists at an early perimL 


* Tasodliara, 

+ Maha Ulya, 


+ .Sifhlliitnim. 

§ EiipfiioBiidha. 
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One of the peculiar features of the Ananda is the curved slope 
given to the roofs both of the porches and of the main building, 
as if preserving the ertrados of the arch wliich lies beneath. In 
all the otlier temples the roofs are flat. This, with the massive 
gables which are thus formed at the ends of the porches, and the 
great scrolls, if we may call them so, at the wings of these gables, 
probably go far in producing that association wdth tlie churches 
of southern Europe to which I have alluded.*^' Still these scrolls 
are perfectly Barman, and seem identical with the hom-like oriia^ 
ments which are so characteristic of the Burman timber buildings. 
Here they are backed (another imique circiimstaiice) by lions 
rising gradatiui along each limb of the gable or pedimeut. The 
wdndows also of the main building, standing out from tiie wall 
surface with their effective inoiildiags, pilasters, and canopies, recall 
the views of some of the great Peniiisuhu* mooasteries. 

But not the exterior only was redolent of kindred suggestions. 
The impression on us, (I speak of Major Allan, Mr, Oldham, and 
myself,) as we again and again paced the dim and lofty corridors 
of the Auaiida, was that of traversing some sooibre and gigantic 
pile appropriated to the cabals and tortures of the Inquisition. 
Ho architecture could better suit such uses. And in the eveuiiig, 
as I sat in the western vestibule sketching the colossal idol before 
me, the chaunted prayers of the worshippers before the nortliem 
cell boomed along the aisles in strange resemblance to the eliaunt 
of the priests in a Homan Catholic cathedral 

Of the details of architecture I shall speak below, but before 
proceeding to describe any of the other temples, it may be well 
to notice the material of which they are built. This, I believe to 

I should have laentioaed that oa the oat.dde of the buihling, and aknit tliw 
feet ahoye the ground, glared tiles are set closely all round it, having rude 
of monsters on them, some riding camels and other aiiimals iinkrwwrj in Biiriiiali. 
These have Pali Inscriptions on them, intimating that the figures repi\.*se«t the#*ol* 
diers of the evil spirit, who sought to fdann Otnitanui Irtaii h,is ^solution of be** 
coming an ascetic and aitahiing Budclhaliood. 

* Compare the elevation of the entmnee to one of the vestibules of the Ananda 
with that very common fa<;*ade of Italian churches. The anahigy In the eorn* 
position is, I think, ver^' striking. Tl,ie B, C. Chiirdi at Ag» hm » of iHs 
type. 
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b6 iu e?6ry cas© tli© saiae, tie. wliat we call iw IiiiFui kudnt puhlu 
work, tbat is to say, brick cemented with mini oii!}% 31 r* iFra^A furd 
supposed the temples to be of brick aiiii line? lijurtar. Biu I 
satisfied myself that this is not the ease, aid that the pcm'lrutiori 
of the plaster, whieli had been applied to the wails and eurridyrs, 
into some of the joints had misled him,* \\ e arc iir*t imitTil ac- 
customed ill India to coneeke of kiielu piilha edhkrs naidr*d 
feet in height. Of these it is to be said Unit lliey arc niaicUie 
as to be practically almost solid ; so that the vainly iuid corridcirs 
rather resemble excavations in the mass than i^iruclurid iun-'riyra. 
It is also to he said, liow'ever, that they are Iniih viiiii a rare ftiaJ 
elaboration which I never saw bestowed on a i^inti/riiro 

in India, and which the Burmaiis of the pret^cni duv ? 4 ‘t ni reitjotvlj 
incapable of in brickwork of any IdinL On ihv fit k-asU 

in the better buildings, erery brick has Win cut and rukkcii to 
fit with such nicety that it is difficult, and suminimes io»t 
to insert the blade of a knife between the j'.dfilsi. 1,’lie ardici 
and semi-arches are carefully funned of bricks inuiildt'd in llif 
radiating form of voussoirs. The pcculiarhy of liu-se k 

that in general the bricks are laid edge to enigt* iri the ciirfiif of tlio 
arch, instead of being kid parallel with its uii^^ m awioiig other 
nations. The exterior archfaees of tlie smaller door $ iiid wiiidowa 
are, however, laid in the European way, with the biick« cheek Ui 
cheek. 

The bricks are usually about 14 inches by 7, (I here speak 
from memory,) and well moulded, but they are luA very well biirfit. 

Such being the substance of the Htructiire, all the oniainwitiil 
finish is consequently executed in the plaster, wliiidi, even mdihoiifc 
view to ornament, would have been essout ial to Urn prcatriiuioti 
of the buildings. 

■Where the plaster has been kept ia repair, the biiiliiiiigH rojiinin 
appareutiy perfect. Where the original planter him dccaycii, mii 
has not been renewed, the temples are in mins. But it k in the 
latter only that we can learn to do justice to tiie t«pirit of arl tliul 

♦ Mr. Oidkm notes his impiwion ilM tkt Bauihiy ivm\4v m biali wrtli iiai« 
mortar. 
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adorned these inoiiuraents. The renewals imd repairs have been 
executed by barbarous and tasteless hands. Of this I shall speak 
more fully by and bye. 

The second great temple of Pagan is the Tlmpimju — the Oimns- 
cieiitd'*"'" 

It is stated to have been built in the reign of A-loiiDg-tsee»cIiyoo 
Men, graiidson of the king who erected the i^naada, about the year 
of our era 1100.'’^ 

It stands within the atieient wails, some five hundred yards to the 
south-west of the Ananda, and its taper spire, rising to a height of 
two hundred and one feet from the ground, overtops ail the other 
moiuimeuts; , 

Its general plan is not unlike that of the Auauda, but it does 
not, like tlie latter, form a sym metrical cross, Tbe eastern porch 
alone projects considerably from the waiL The body of the building 
forms a massive square of more than one huiidred and eighty ieet 
to the side. 

The characteristic of the Thapinju is the great elevation of the 
mass before considerable diiniuntion of spread takes place, and the 
position of the principal shrine high above the ground. 

We have first a spacious two-storied basement like that of the 
Anaoda, then two receding terraces. But here the usual gradation 
is interrupted. The third terrace, instead of rising a few feet only 
like the others, starts at one leap aloft to a height of some fitly feet 
in a truly imissive and stupendous cubical donjon, cromiied again 
at top by a renewal of the pyramidal gradation of terraces, and by 
the inevitable culminating spire. 

Within this donjon, in a lofty vaulted hall opening by pointed 
gateways to the east, north and south, and directly under the aper 
of the spire, sits the great image- of the shrine. This is, ivith oiia 
exception, the only instance I have seen in these teioples, in which 

* The dates given are 'those tmditionaily ascribed to the templfn, and a» the 
same with those already given by Crawinr4 Major Pliayre eouskler.s the iwcrif- 
fcioBS at Pagan, so far as he had time to e:?mnine tlieni, to eonfirai fche» 
feiy renaarkable ns they are under the circumstaneei. 
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tlie core of the building beneai^h the centra! f^pire had been hoi lowtfii 
into a chamber. 

The principal shrine of the temple being tfiiis in llie hfix upper 
tower, the basement contains little of interejst in th<j iiitinuMr 
arrangeiiieiits. There is on the ground level but one eorriti^n% wiih 
images in the halls opposite the iionli, south, and tiour^vrijs. 
The raaia, or eastern, doorway is faced by a stairease leiidifig lu 
upper terraces, but first to a curious roeEzariine or entiviiuL h?r:mnq 
a doable corridor, runaing round the baseincsit story at inv level 
of the second tier of windows. This also u a pecisliarlty of the 
Thapinju. 

The Gauda-palen is the third and last of the «fc:ucr ivmph^i 
which have been kept in repair. (PL HI.) It dales fram the rjd^a 
of Na-ra-pa-ti-tsi-tliii, about .A. D. ■ 

Crawford explains the name as signifying, ^4ht* liirfmetjf 
— a or spirit. Blajor Pliayre, though uiialik? to tdiUdti a 

satisfactory solution of the name, expresses strang disbelief ihiil ii 
Buddhist temple could be named after a Nat. 

Though of great size, and rising tt> a height of ISO feet, thiii 
temple covers a considerably less area than iliu two already ilescrib* 
ed. It is within the city w’alls, and stands iiii lower gruiiiid tliiifi 
they do; but being nearer the river it is very C4m«|iiciiou» iti 
approaching Pagan from the southward. Glcainiiig In its wliilc 
plaster with numerous pinnacles am! tall eciilml rf|firc'', we lia«l »oeii 
it from far clown the Ircwadl, rising like a dim 
cathedral. This enchantment it lost of course oii liWirer ajipnmtfh, 
though still strongly suggestive of soiuh-Eiinipeaii elmrcli 
ture, more so perhaps than any other of these biiililings except Vtm 
Ananda. It is cruciform in plan, find stiiuck on a low 
terrace irregularly following the outline. 

It is more compact and elevated in proport bn toils bulk ilmii 
the two former buildings, but resembles tlimsi in gcuera! claracter, 
exhibiting a massivo basement with porches, ami rising above in a 
pyramidal gradation of terraces, erawued by a spire ami Tlia 

latter has broken from its stays at one side, and iichi* Iciiijs over 
almost horizontally, having torn with it the acorn of brick-work 
which caps the spire^ and threatenkig speedy downfall 
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From tlie last terrace, below tiie spire, we kad a noble prospect of 
the vast field of ruined temples stretching north, east, and south, 
and Mr. Graufe devoted many laborious hours to sketch iug this 
panorama. 

All these three buildings .have be-eu. kepi in repair, and ^‘beauti- 
fied’Mii some diurcli warden spirit,, more to their loss than gale. 
One other iinpurtaiit temple within the city walls has also been 
kept in repair. Its date is. given, by Mr. Crawfiird as about the 
year 1200. This is the described and deliiieated by him. 

It is diircreiit in style from tm other temples and. very inferior ia 
size, nuiji'sty, and art. The basement is a r|uaclningular block of 
no great height, supporliog a . tall- spire strongly resembling that 
of the ordinary Hindu sluwala, aad-Sti!.! more »stroogij the mkm 
of the Jain temples near tim river Barakar, and of some of the 
ancient Hindu temples delineated by Mr. Fergusson, Biicli as 
those at Bhubaneswar in Orissa and that at Barolli iji llajputdni. 
The latter, in general ellect, has a considerable resemblance to tha 
Badddhi as seen frmn a distanee.f Both base and spire are covered 
with niches, bearing seated Gautamas, and intersperscal with orna* 
mental paiinels and mouldings. This gives the building a very 
rich appearance at a little distance, but, closely viewed, the eie- 
cutiou 28 execrably rough and iaaccurale, and there is an absence 
of the whole spirit of art visible in w'hat I must call the greater 
and purer works. 

In these there is an actual sublimity of arehitectiii'al effect, which 
excites woiuler, alniiMt awe, and takes hold of the imagination in a 
iimimer that remiera apology for them as Biiriiiesef ’ absurdly 
out of place.J Thera is no such spell in Bauddlii, which only re* 
calls the liiiidu temple, of which a thousand speeimeiis infinitely 
anperior in inateriitl and workmanship are to be seen at Beniirei 

• MaMiiki the Btinbn liw. 

t S« Tirgmmm'g Attcmni Arcidimiure PL VH., md Capl. 

Tripe^s Phtjtoginpli, 5o. — 

J **We were all siriick wilh awe** i^ys Mr. OMhiwn, in his Joamai **al tlw 
litlleaMi of CUT imlivkliitl miglit m to pie^wac© of wioh efktoce of combiatd 
power and exertioaf* 

» 2 , 
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and lliriapur, to say riotliiug of the older and thA'i* storks in yiLtr 
parts of India, of whioli I have scarcely any perjjoaai kiiowled'/e. 

Omitting further consideration of tne la^iC iinm;-.! haiMn ir tko 
architect uml elements of wliicli tne great lernpleH ait* ru Lpos,*i!^ 
and hundreds of smaller ones in the same styh.% are lu arly tiiu 
same in all, though combined in considerable variety. 

The pointed arch is found in all, juid is alnio»£ naive the 
form of the doorways* It is, universally, emdosed In a ii 
or facade, exhibiting an arch dressing of a trianjjumr tn* nli0i»>i 
parabolic shape, drooping iu cusps of a i‘ila^^il•rrri^ue h i:u. and sur- 
mounted by a sort of pediment of graduated i!mm/*hke '.spiic.H luhl 
horns of a very peculiar elnmacfcer- This cu^pvd urch niid ilivm 
iamboyanfc spires and horns are, in a uiodillml lamp p:ul *'if ilm 
style of ornament universal in the okibumte t indoor ri m 

of Burma. The style seemed to me more iiatiirai in tile hiUcr 
material, and I felt more iacliued to believe tiuit the iiiJLsonrj or* 
Biimeutatiou had been, (as iu so many other cliiiiatt '^l,) aduiiled 
from that of timber, than the arehiteeture of tlitf tcrii|dcii iimditieil 
to suit the timber structures. This opinion Ima clmuged .Hifice jity 
return to Calcutta, and access to drawings has enubh'il itie Vj tmm 
the prototype of this flamboyant oruament in tiie tenipicM of .Sijuilurni 
India. Whether again this pattern did not origiiiute In a prcceiliiig 
timber model is too remote a question. Even in tiie cave leiiiples 
of Western India, Mr. Pergusson traces disiincily tue Uiuilatiosi of 
timber construction. 

In the greater doorways, this cuspeJ areii face and ii 

generally supported at each side by a semi-arch and seuii-pedhnifiit 
of like charcter, at a lower level. 

All these arches and semi-arcliea rest mi regular pilasters witli hum, 
capital, and cornice, the singuiar raseinbluiice of wliic}i, in 
general character and iu many of the details of iiicmIdingH, to the 
pilasters of Boinan architecture is startling, perplexing, and mim* 
countable to me b)yaBy theory I have jet heard prti|tuiiiakHl, if 
anything like the true date has been assigned io thesu biiiidiiigs. 

The following extracts from Mr. Oldhaiids journal well express 
the feeling with which, several members of the liiissioii iiivoluiitarily 
viewed these structures with reference to tlieir origin* 
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‘‘ So strongly unlike all other Burmaii buildings, can these have 
owed their origin to the skill of a western Chnstiiui or I^iissioiiary, 
who may Iiave adopted largely the oruamentatioa of the Burmese, 
and ingrafted niucli of their detail and their arningemeuts on his 
own idea of a temple ? May not the true cross-like plan of tlu5 
Ananda be thus symbolical, and may he not, in the loiig-trusting 
hope of a zealous worshipper of Christ, have looked forward to the 
time when this noble pile might be turned frotn the worship of an 
unknown God to the service of the Most High.” “ I eaiffc think 
any Euriiuin ever designed or planned such buildings. They are 
opposed to the general plan of their construction. The Shwe Koo 
[one of the raiiior temples] might possibly be the work of Burman 
mind, but I'fajicy not the others ; or, if they did design them, the 
Ihirmaiis of tliose days were very difierent from the Bur inaas uf 
the present day.” 

Such an impression, I know, was almost irresistible at times when 
on the spot. But, without going much into argument on the sub- 
ject, I caimot thiuk it probably founded in truth. There is not, 
I believe, reason to believe that any missionaries, or Europeans 
of any kind, found their way to these trans-gangetic regions m 
the days when these teinples were founded.''' If there had been 

* At the suggesiioii of n friend I mmx an abstract of the chroaologj- of 
Buraieso intercourse with the west. Bowever imiwrfect, thi-s ebstniet, wldch has 
been eoinpiletl with considerable labour, will be, I trust, interesting, indepen- 
dently of the (|ue.d1ou of the origin of these teniples, 

Ptolemy is, I believe, the only ancient geographer wdm gives any particulars of 
these countries. He giiotes Ins predecessor Mariims of Tyre (who lived aboiit 
A. D. 100) aa refemiig to the log of one Alexiiuder, wdio Jiad voyaged along 
these shores as far as Thmm and CaUigam^ Oi'eat diiferenco of opinion has ex- 
isted as to the itlenlifleation of these and the hitherward ioeidities whkhhcf names. 
Some, considering that the Aux'ca Chersonesus, winch was passed in reaching the t wo 
places above mentioned, can only answer to the? Feninsula of Malacea, have earned 
theii* locality as far eastward as the southern extremity of I'amboju. But Goa* 
selin* has shewn a strong reason to believe that the Aurea Chereonesiis redly 
represents the protuberant Delta of the Irawadce, imd that Tlihiao is rather to b» 

* Redierdtes sur ia Gmgr^pkw dei mmiM, P«r P. II /, Gmseim. 

JfiiS. VoL HL 
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eommuuieatioa we must go further back for it* liid tlie ivaiiu^ 
of resembiauce are nitker to areliiteittun^ praperlv ny 

identified mtli TeniiStsermj, lliere niv abui*diiiA diiHeuIhc^ in tie \%iiy *.1 iXa^r 
interpretation. 

li is an interesting subject, but a great di’nl more It'aniinj and b’ivmr iLna J 
possess wuld be- required to discuss it properlv* T;its aiyuiu^ nt % b' may 

be mentioned wbicb. appear stronglj to favunr Crusf.p!ia’s lb‘'4‘in}' de- 

scribes tlic Tarious rirers of tlie Giersonestw as mutualiv eontuwui-’titd.if, a cir* 
mmstaiice wliieb could not apply to the Malay Hun uppliw 

exceiientty to tlit waters of the Dtdta. Thu-tc rivers, wlittoC iTiibuuf'I.nr'^'-' he ofimei 
Chrjsoana, Pakntia and Attabas^ would therefore !»e tliive of ihi* pfji’* ]y d niitki!* 
of the Imwadee. Again, iiumediaidy westward of tlie Chtr-nii ^ fis pbiu'»^4 tbf 
Sinus Sabaricus, and in this gulph the muatlw of tlie riv»'r a 

little below, ill his sketch of the hydrography of India hryunJ the 

Geographer says distinctly; ‘‘From the ran:^e uf iHoMndni** ! r.i* d>»«n ail the 
rivers beyond Ganges, unUi 7jmi cmne iu ihe rker i>V',v? 0 'U/«f ^ I'ia*' fv iniifk Mt*mi 
infallibly to identify Mens Mivandru^ with the Ariiran Voinadoyrin and tha rii'cr 
Besjniga with the. Basseiii branch of the Ira wad«‘. 

The Rev. Mr. Mason in his valnable booh, ‘‘ The Sulvml Fmhrfkm nf .li«f 
following the more common arrancement of iiiap% uf tf^,.;igr»pliyi 

'which makes the Sinus Sabari. ‘US represent the Clulph of ?k'larl;dt:iu, tnirr'S Ii«- 
synga in the Solwen, called by the •Xulaings .Be4*^roi//, lltit if iihij he 
that Baihdn-hhifmmg (river of Bassem, in Ihmnese) aifimiU ut rong a 

resemblance. And it is cimious that this very giihih of Xc^^niis, wliirli we iikii 
to be the Sinus Sabaricus, is called by seveml of ilic old “llw Sea 

of Bara.”t 

Where tlio data m*e so vague, attempts at ih« itlentiliciirion of nrouv'S arc roilMf 
amusing than profitable. But a few iiuiy be meiilkmcd, hi kieiilify 

m well as name with Sandoway, wMch k iniiitioncd at » trry early period «f 
Burmese hiatory'.l: Zabai has been identified by 0o}*^cl!n wdli Twuw. la 
Bfcolemy’a list of inland cities to the north of the ClwTHmrf.«i» Ih,- y;irfi« 

of Mo'rmm meir&polk. The ideni ity of tlni Inm Iwn cd | » it li t he mu ■ icni 

city of Mauwpa^ which, aa CoL Burney tells us from i\w Biirman bij‘h>n«, pw- 

♦ Published at Maiilniam 1866. See umier the liewl of KtImobHCT, p. 42^'. 
f Tide Cfesar Frederick mBircAiM, IL 1717 and (lfi!>|mrH Jlalbi/id, p. I72*i 
At the saine time, be it said, I feel some misgiving tbai Ibis ibtrfi nmy Im mly 
the Mar oi Kegrais. In Wood’s nap, at the teglimmg of SymvV M nmit ii e, ofw of 
the mouths of the Ira wadee is ealkd Mampo^ and Ibidteve Barugii rtiiit m «lill ti» 
name given by mariners to the eiti*ema point of the ilclra. 

X See Col Burney in d. A. S. B. V. 163. 

. § By Col. Hanaay m hU SMeh of the SmffjphiM, 18t?, p. 33, and bv Mr. 
Mason, I p. 445, 
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than to anything of later date, so far as I know, before the fif“ 
teenth century. And even this Roman character is so mi^ed up 

ceded Tagoimg as the seat of the Sakya kings. !Manroya is now knov;n as 
Mueyen, a town not far south from Bamd. 

In Tugma metropolis, an inland city of the Aurea Kegio, we have perhaps the 
Tenerable city of Tagonng ; in Tharra, an inland city of the Chersonesiis, Thara- 
wadee, or perhaps Thare-khettara, the ancient name of Brome j Satgrormr. ,Pra- 
montormn w'e might he tempted to find in the point oC Bilii-gyocn or Ogre's 
Island, off Maulniahi. At the northern confines of ^lons IMteaiidnis, Ptolemy, 
true to this day, places the logm or !?vaga Log, which he defines as truly to 

mean * the IS^aked Folk.’ Eastward townrcls the Sinae are the Ktikobo?, wiiorn 
Col. Hannay’^ finds in the En'kliyens called by themselves Kakoos ; and near the 
shores of the llagims Sinus we find the Kadopse or Kadutre wlio may be the 
Karens, called in the Tahung language, according to F. Buchanan, Kfidoun* Be- 
yond them we get among tribes of Pirates, who arc said to liarc skin like tliat of 
a hippopotamus, not penetrable by arrow's ; so we may dceline to follow' Ptolemy 
any further. It may be noted that though the geograplier ciuirueterises several 
tribes in these parts as Anthropophagi, he afiixes ‘‘Einporiunr’ to the names of 
various places on the coast, which seems to indicate civilization and foreign trade. 

'Why these lands slioifid have been termed the lands of silver and gold (Argen- 
tea Eegio, Aurea Kegio, Chersonesus Aurea) may appear obscure, as they are not 
now remarkably productive of those metals. There arc, iiowever, gold-washings 
on a small scale in many of the rivulets both of Pegu and of the valley of the 
upper Iraw'adee and of the Kyendwen, which may liave been more prodiiciii-e in 
ancient times. And the Argentea Begio may probably (as suggested by Col. 
Hannayt) have been the territory including the JBmhDimi, or great silver miit 
on the Chinese frontier, wliicli is believed to supply a large part of tlm currency 
of Burma. Indeed Aurea Begio may be only a translation of the name Soiia- 
paranta, which is the classic or sacred appellation of the central region of Biirina 
between the Irawadee and the Eyendwen, always used to this day in the eau* 
meration of the king’s titles. These regions may moreover have been the elmiinels 
by which the precious metals were brought from China, and the mountthw near 
the sources of the Irawadee wliich are said to he very productive of goM, nini 
possibly even at that remote period the profuse use of gikiing in ediiiees way have 
characterised the people, as it does now* 

It seems, however, most probable that this practice was introduced with Bud- 
dhism. J Tet even at the period of the first Buddhistic mmion to this region, 

* As above p. 2. f Ditto. 

t The elaborate gilding of chapels and monaatic cells in India and 
Asia is mentioned by Fabian, the Olmiem pilgrim in the fifth eeatitry. , 

iramMim, p. 18, Ac.) 
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and blended with other touches and detailn so uttorlv im-Roiiian 
and original, that one cannot conceive so spiriled a:id nlbriive a 
fusion to have been produced bj any chance ,Euro;,h;.ui !ti 1. 

at tlie eonelimon of tlip. tliircl greai >viiod, Jj* C. 211, it w;h >a5M-,%si in Inuia fw 

Sumrna Bltmit' tlie Galdeu 

Aecortlin;> io Mr. Itaison, the anelent eripital of the XHlihii!’* *‘'*f 
according to tlie tradition of the latter) »i eh) -iv 

traces still exist bettvecn the months of the kdwen and the m! ^vsmvni%* 
Immme, he adds, blit iiidbrtimately stathig no autluirhy, P.ili 

name of Salimg.f 

In the beginning of the fifth eeniury, Bufhihrigho^a. i i 

ed Ceylon and there revised the Buddhist s’ri]nuv'^ and r U'lnd. f h» in inl-o 
PalL He carried Ms version wit] i ini n to Pegis, and il kn iv;i. In 

A. I). 1171, a mission was- sent from Burma to Ceyion, ;.it i f» u v/ ars 
queiitly five men deeply versed in the Iiun’oe-a‘ eitne' inl^n to 

Pagan. One of the number is said lu have been a Casnbojrvii, auchiisothef^ 

■ G,mgalese,J 

The intercourse witliCeydon apptiirs to have onntiniital r<r ifil « fjitit 
period. It was not always an intercourse of merely a »hiiruvH'f. In one 

instance, more partienkrly referml to at page *75 of ihti find ii ling i*f 

Ceylon carrying a hostile armament* against the Bumuin eouutrivf* (A. II. llfdil }| 
and in another we find ‘ Brama, Mng of Pegiif as lie wiia exiled by I lie Forltipiieif* 
sending to solicit the daugider of a ling of Ceylon in iimmage 

It is scarcely possible that any intiTcourse shoidd go m at the pfe^eiil day, if 
we may judge by the surprise and mtwclulity of the Banne*^r» court ieri wiifii kdi 
by Major Phayre that the sacwl island of Luvdiad^upn rilfiii to tl«* 

HnglisM The last remarkable instanee of intemimiiuaucatiari tn^twvfii iVykn 
and Burma, of wMclt, I am aware, oecinrcd towards the end td llie l»l reiitiijy'^ 

* **Sqno and Ct taro were depntecl to Suvarna Blnuns or' Ool'b'n Lind, A% 
tMs country was on the sc^-coast, it may be nlentillwl eilhfr with Av». thv Aiir«i 
Begio, or with «Siam the Aurea Cliersonesus, 6,Cl0bdliJ'i of pi^fsph* aw iaid to Imva 
been converted, of whom 25,000 men became monk^, nwlltM womm bn'aiiie 
nuns.*’ Quoted from the Malmwaaso by Major Ciiiuiiiighmii in liw llhiki Ik i| 

p» 118 . 

t as above p. 427. He also says that 3Iaiibee in ih.e rh*|!i of iIk' I«* 

wadee was called Smmfimnmke^ 'River of gold, Sobjiiui finponty!! ufs I S.ibjiiww 
occur as the names of a town and river in Ftolemyk li'if. Aii'.l « 'lin luii n 4 !tte 

for one of the rivea of the delta,- looks like a trimlaiiou of ihe rntruK 

t Mason— p. 453. 

§ It is curious that in the reign of the preceding monarch of Burma* lloiwjtw* 
thoo, it is said in the chronicles that govcniors of 4 tf chIicf diitiriati 

in the 'Maing country, tke KtOa ffmermr of ih* isfmiJ uf and Iw of 

Tenasserim, having rebelled, were put down, ami ihtir eosinirivi token p 0 ««ih,iii 
of.*’ (Mmom^ m above.) 

I! Mkt of iM (imooefog and eonqumi of Inim fy ih>^ f^ortiloo, li95. 
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To return to details. The angles of all the chief haildiiigs are 

wlieii the maintenance of caste-distinctions among the priesthood bj the Mngs of 
Candy, provoked the low-caste monks to organize an expedition to tlic orthodox 
Buddhists of Burma, with a view to the restoration of equal rights. 

That religious visits were made during the middle ages of the Burmese coun- 
tries to the sacred spots of Buddliism in India, is proved bj an inscription in 
Buinaese at Buddha-Gaya, discovered by the Burmese envoys who were sent to 
Lord W, Bentinck in 1831-33. Some doubt attaches to the reading of the date 
and the determination of the king whose repair of the temple it eominemorates. 
Burney ascribed it to the reign of Alotingtsee-thoo, A. I). 1105. 

There is no mention of Pegu, by the Mahoinedans of the 9tli century, whose 
travels were published by the Abbe Benaudot and are given in Pinkerton’s and 
various other collections, nor so far as I can leaim by any Western tra Teller till 
the time of Marco Polo. 

Indeed, the first opening for Christian travellers into Asia was in quite another 
direction, and much furtlier to the Kortli, Monks of Italy, Prance and Fianders 
jostled each other at the court of Kara Konim ; and IMongul ambassadors found 
their way to Paris and Northampton,^ when as yet all that Eui'ope knew of India 
was derived from Strabo and AiTian. 

It is probably Pagan wMeh Marco Polo speaks of under the name of Mien, a 
great and noble city, the head of the kingdom.” IXien is said by CoL Burney to 
be the Chinese name of Buraia.t But Marco does not speak as if he had himself 
been in the country, and there is only one uamistakcably Biinnese feature in his 
story. Tins is in the description of two towers in pyramid fashion wiucli a cer- 
tain king caused to be built near his sepulchre ; ” upon the top, round about the 
bads” he says, “ many little gold and silver bells were hanged, which at the blow- 
ing of the wind give a certain sound.” The date of the expedition wdiieh Marco 
Polo relates is between A. I>. 1272 and 1290. 

In 1444, Nicoio di Conti, J a Teiiefcian, returned from five and twenty years* tra- 
velling in the East. He visited Eacha (Aracan) on a river of the same name, and 
thence ** after seventeen days passing desert Mils, came into a champaign coun- 
try.” He must therefore have gone over the Aeiig pass, or some other pass of the 
Aracan Toma. He speaks of the river of Ava, as greater than the Ganges ; tlio 
city of Ava, m fifteen miles in circuit, the khigdoai itseP lie cals M«iii 


* Berausat. Memoire sur ks Eeiaiions J^olUiques ies Friacm *|‘r. 

mee ies Jumper ems 1824, p. 154. 

t J. A. S. B. IV*. 400, Br, Buchanan says that the Cliiiwse of Yunan call 
the Burmese Lau meen^ As. Ees. T. 223. In BuHalde’s Maps, a distiiictiou m made 
between the kingdoms of Yaoua and Mien* 

J Mmmma^ I. 3^10. The narrative m very imperfect, which k to be r^wjtted, 
as it bears the stamp of honest;^'. A few additional partieulaw ar© given hi 
efaas, IL 159, from another version of di Ckmtfa travels. 
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furiijfcHi inti^ pilasters sueh as we iiave sptikeii of support inij' a ri-trn- 

^ 3 faM-cIihi tluiibtles.s, a name often applied i« to tlse little lifiuw/i 
kingdoms indisiTiminately). He is the first traveller, I Helieir, 1]}^. 

white elephant, aucl the name of Ava, -wMeh has not u in.'* fh* 

speaks also of the Burmese fasMois of tattooing the I ih <'**iiuni'n 
men and women. Xho latter do not wow practise il, tlierngh unv i !r ir j{hvrii 
neighbo'itts it is almost confined to the women. 

Bi Conti makes the singular statement that the fwplr In tiifdr i.fTiy-r 
®' 0 od in Xrmity keep ns hi M$ This, w'liiifh at first !•> f.s Kkr 

tion, is really an eTidence of Ms vemdty. He had douhilr^s lji' 4 r I uf ** t h- f hn 4 
precious ones,” the triad of MmUha^ ^kurtmi awl Smifpi^ ?hr fht j'lijti, dit* Law, 
and the Clergy; (see note hy E€*miisat In Bilgriiimgt, v! Fa-hii*;), f.a'L 
p.4S).t- ■ 

In 1496, Pegu wns vlsit-cd by Hieronyruo da Sauto Bh a i L wL*! 

is, I believe, the first Eiiropt;aii by whom Pegu U tU>!iueliy ia"!J s' »n d. I !»' -'.'mI,- 
of it as a great city ruled by a ‘'Gran who < d » a ; 4'U. 

He was prevented from visiting Ava by war betwcnm the iifiti^eivt 

About the same time or a little later, we find at anutl.rr lr;a»'!it,’U La« 

clovico Barthcma of Bologna, He gives few interesting p:trlivuli»'w L'i' i?it fstiwiH 
‘‘great canes” (bamboos) “as large as a barrel,” and Jikr all thn t in tisr^e 

parts, speaks much of the rubies, the original kvality uf wliicli th»y iill jswium tu 
a city, or mountainous region called Ca|:>elaa, btyoufl Avu, He nUn nf 

Pegu and Ava as at war.§ 

With the extension of European discovery in the brgtniiiiij of the Ithh 
European traders and Portuguese adventurcra l>egan in Imiml tlic of 
Phe first Portuguese traveller known to us is Buy Ksmw/, trAvuiilia, wh^i WiW' avni 

thither by Alphonso d* Albuquerque in loll.jj 

* He is also the first traTclier who incntions a slwtigc, afid bar 

custom, which is spoken of so re|m»atedly by all imsTlhra ilnriitr ilic iic-xi 
years, tliat it seems impossible to doubt its having existed, thnuiii I Iwllrve iltcw 
is not now the slightest trace of it ; uidcs:! the pmelk’o !«• hi, whi-'h ?MTir- f»f the 
Burmese warriors are said to retain, of inserting a uf mrtnl iimh r fiw llwli 
to make themselves invulnerable. Some old Iravdlera ar-rnk^ ?»■> tin* 
and Shans as well as the Burmes©, the cusloiu nlliolud lu. I’lu' |ii\'u*h*iive id’ 
such a custom seems a strong corrobomtion of the iiltm by Kit tvr flfrtl- 

kunde K 171,) that the Bnmans have not long emerged fiNuii i Lrrc 

is a deep element of barbarism in tho Bunriaii cliariicivr, luif tn Ikgiiii 

and other evidences, it may be doubted whether |•hdr civili/at if ni, mvh it b, 
was not fully greaf^r eight centuries ago, limn one vimtun agn. llw iswnifivti 
practice referred to above is witnested to by Mr. Bowunf ttlm mm al- 

lowed by one of the Christian converts at Ava to take mwl mmkls of goM 
from under the skin of Ms amn (I. S07.) ^ 

t In the letter wMch the king of Ava wnU to th# Qonmm Ocjitfwl In mi0, 
His Majesty speaks of his “ observing the three objetti of wor^iiii, Mirncly, GimI* 
his precepts, and his attendant or priests,” (Hiicicllm, Bliajiria aricl Katt| 0 .| 
t Mmtmh Wam^aMmi^t ^mh Tenetk MliLXirL L p. ;it5. 

§ Ditto Ditto, p. m. • j| Pufekm, ii 1681 . 
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kr and bold comice, and resting on a regular and varied series of 

The travels of Odoai’do Bai’bosa to tlus. eoasi about lo2() are given in Rainu- 
sio’s collection. He speaks of " Tema”. as a distinct kingdom from Ava, as numy 
later travellers do. Apparently Toimgoo is meant.* * * § 

About the same time Antony Correa was sent by tlie Portuguese to liegoliate 
a treaty with the King of Pegu.f 

T]ie celebrated Ferclinand Mendez Pinto was in these countries as a military 
adventurer in 1545, and professes to have been present at the sieges of 5r;.irlab:m 
and Proine. His relations are full of extravagant sttitements, and a great deal 
of his geography is probably absolute invention. Still it is evident that he was 
in the country. Among names still easily recognizable which lie Tiientioiis, are 
Balaa (Dalla near the coast of the Delta), Digoa (Dagon, L e. Hun goon), the 
Province of Danaplu (Daiiohyu), Aiiseda (Henzada), and Mcletay (Hcniday), 
The last he eorreetly describes as a fortress twelve leagues vqi tin* river from 
Pronie.J 

Many of the old maps depict a certain “Lake of Chirnay’’ somewhere in the far 
interior of tlie Indo-Cliinese countries, whence issue all tlie great rivers of Ihistern 
India. § But Ferdmaiid Mendez is probably the only timelier who declares ho 
had .yee/i it. He gives it, however, a different name. 

During the constant wars that went on between Siam,, Pegu, Toungoo, Ava, 
and Arra<?an, during this century, some Portuguese partisans appear generally to 
have been found on either side. Thus in 1544, when Martaban wm besieged by 
“Para Mtmdara (as he is called by the Portuguese writers)]] king of the Burmas** 
(i, ©. of Touiigoo),f we Hud among hia force some galleys mmined l>y Portuguese 
under John Cayero, and five years later when the same prhice invaded Siam and 
attacked the capital, he had with him 180 Portuguese under cTames Sure/, dc Mclo, 
whilst the king of Siam in te besieged city of Odio* had 50 Portuguese umier 
James PereyTiut 

Some years later when tliis conquering king of the Bunnas had been murdcrcfcl 

* HammiOg p 316. t Modem ITtnwmd Ilkfmyfy I*'!. 162. 

' J " Elsewhere he speaks of the of Muletay, winch oIIht tfaveliers liaw 

reproduced as a kingdom of Melintay*^ It is curious that Alukinhi is on© of 
Ptolemy’s names for mi inland city in this region. 

§ Such a notion seem,s to have been generally diffused, probably from India 
with the Buddlust legends. Doubtless it originated in the fad of tlia rise of the 
Indus, the Sutlej, ib,e Ganges, and the Tsanpw within a space of little moro ihmt 
two square degrees from that great world- water- shed on which lake Maiisarowar 
lies. 

II Probably Meii-tara-gyee Plira, a common ap|iellatlf>n of Biinnese inonwThs* 

If According to the history consulted by Saugermano, the kingdom tif Toiiiigmi 
was founded by a Prince of Fagan in 1252. Tim cxJiKpieror,’ Pam Maflchfer4 
whom Sangermano Cfdls Mentrasvedi, wm the thirtieth pririet* of tholiiw. 

* Oclia or Yiithia, tlie former capital of Siam, above Binikok. 

t Ilklorif of ike Tuiwerf mid Conquest of Jmim % Hw Lon 

16P5. li. 134-a 
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■basement moiiklings wbieli run all roiiiiil t-!ie building. 


by the ‘‘Sliemia of SataiV’ (Sitang or perhaps Tlmduwi,"), and th.* Ivur dt i 
the throne with a member of the okl royal Imiise of IVgii, wtiDm 
call Sliemindoo, he was hilled before Pegu by the forfimitfi* slud trniii the m i4t‘t 
of G-onzalo IS'eto. But in 1553 a second prince of Toiingoo iriAn ]! w-^r-hoii 
of Pegu. This is the king called by the old writers Alragar, or '* iir.muj of 
Pegu,”* who extended his eons|uests over Ara, Mogouni?, (Zijfniii’lj the 

w-esfc of Yiuian, and other adjommg states, and the wcfalth and sphn ftur of 
court made Pegu 30 famous in Europe as an empire of folmloart 
Casper de Cmz, a DoniinieaB, appears to hare been to the fvisf 1550 

and 1560. lie speaks of the **Brames” as *'‘agreat people, V4'n rhh nf -i.iM 
precious stones; chiefly of rubies; a proud and Taliaiif mtivn, I7e’ 
t^er^ scarce of mctimis* They wear their clothes painted or wmifit, 'J1iry are 
somewhat like the Chinas in their faces; they liare rerr rhh irailaiit 
garnished with gold, in which they sail in the rivers; flie} U"*t 4.«f 

and of silver; their houses are of timber very well wrouglii , Tin* kir;:'4t;’ia ii 
wery great. They have not commonly war withTlie, Chiaas, bcfaiist* ,<„»£ iitesi 
mountains that arc betw'eeu the one and the other, and becini'i* ilit* Chinu**' are 
wel fortified on that side,”t &c. All which is rert ar*f urate. 

In 1557, Bomfemis a Dominican missionary retwriicii fruni Pe^u. Ife had 
spent three years in learning their language and nivskrles, rh.d lu' mii,] t preaek 
among them, “ but was soon forced to give over a?id riiurii inlo India ; fu* they 
could not endure to hear any better knowledge than they Thi'' mUHiM- 

ary appears to have given a tolerable account of Buddhism as it rxhts in thm^ 
countries. 

In 1569, Csesar Eredcrick, a Tenetian merehant, was in Pegu, iwkI gurc a imy 
interesting accoimt of that countiy. That same Bnwiw of Ti,niugirt.f ' wiih mi tliv 
throne, who was said to have twenty and six erowinHl Iieiiib a! voiiimaiid, and 
to be able to bring into the 'field a million and a ImlC of nuns of war ! | “ For 

people, dominions, gold and silver” Mr. Frederick hesitate.^ not to say, |«^ far 
excels the power of the 0reat Turk, in treasure and stroiigtlu” 

These expressions seem utterly preposterotiB, when we sec what Pegn tmd :ilu^ 
ma are in our day. AH the oM traveEors'use simikir superliiUve terms in ipvak* 

* His name in Burmese Matoiy Is-Tshcn-bfu-rnfa-ven «Iord of rimfiv white 
elephants.” He is the personage ealied bv llio (Iwurnhwii.”' « H© 

was bom on a Wednesday” says the chrcmicle, and on the tliiv ofliis ihath the 
great Pagoda fell into ruins, an inundation covered the whol« city, and a slioww 
of rubies feu from heaven.” fSaf^mam^ p. 45.) 
t In MmAas^ III. m 169, 

% J?«rcte,V.p 507. TMs Erlar according to Sir Tfiomas ifwbrrt, « came 
home professing that he had rather with Bfc. Anthony prc^teli aaioaif niff# I ban 
among such a swinish generation.” Merbe^s Trmeb, m 369, ’ 

§ That IS, more than twi<^ the whole population of tho BritMi -pro? of 

Fegu in 1856. ^ 
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These cornices and basements are, in almost all tlia bnildiags, 

ing of tlie Peguan HJ-onarcliy at this time. Yet Fredericbj aiid Pitch who i al- 
lowed hnn a few years later, are mea who give a sober and true account of othei’ 
matters, in which we still may compare their descriptions with facts as they 
It may perhaps he remarked that only at the end of tlic last century the 
spectacles of CoL Symes appear to .haye shewn him in Burma a magniiiecnt and 
ciTilised empire, hicliidmg a population which he estimated at serenteeu inOlions, 
Xater experience has prored that the ColoneFs view of tlie jnagniilecnce and 
civilisation was as exaggerated as his estimate of the population. 

But making allowance for a siiiiiiar tendency to the over-estimation of so dis- 
tant a region by the older travellers, in 'reading' their narratives it is impossibio 
to resist the conviction that the lower provinces at least of the Irawadce exhibited 
in the 16th century a much more flourishlBg %nd wealthy eonirnunity than now 
exists in the delta, and we have, in the stibsec|uent history of the <*ountr}’, the 
causes of a great deterioration. The splendour of the Peguuti monarclij was 
very short-liveci In the time of the. son of. the conquering prince came a suc- 
cession of .internal and external wars,, during wMch the country was harassed 
and devast,ated, botlx by the c.rueltk*s of the savage k.ing, and by invasions from 
Arracan, 'Siam, Toungoo and Ava> by aE which Feg'O. was reduced t-o the depths 
of desolation and misery ; insomuch that Piiivhas, in a curious chapter ** on the 
destruction and desolation of Pegii,”t collected from the writings of nmneroiis 
eye-witnesses Ms contemporaries, thinks it appropriate to observe, that 
natives of Pegu are not quite extinct, but many of them are lied into other king- 
doms.” Notices of the Instory of Pegu are defective during the gi*eater part of 
the 17th century, and I do not know what further wars took place during that 
period. But towards the middle of the century foEowing came its teuiporary 
re-assertion of independence and even of supremacy, and its rapidh* suecwcclmg 
subjection to the vtmgeance of Alompra, It is not surprisiug that Pegu should 
never Imve recovered from calamities so repeated and disastrous. History 
scarcely justides tlie expectation that coimtries should recover, even in Imig 
periods of eomparative repose, from such urdversal and tliorougli devastation. 
And tlie habits of the Bunnan races are not favourable to iiiemise of popiilutioin 
A singularly small portion of their chEdren Eve to maturity. J 

^ * See for instance Prederiek’s vivid and accurate account of the bore in the 
Sitaug, (Furehm^ II. 1716,) which I have lately had the opportuuhv of com- 
paring with that of a good observer, Mr, T. Login, 
t V. p. 500. 

j I have just read in the course of my ordlnaiy duties a report by ^fr. T. 
Bogm on a projected canalto the Bhang, from the Fegu river at a point Wow 
the ancient capital. He speaks ineklent^y of traces of eiteiiBive eiiilivatioii in 
tracts wiiieh now scarcely shew two souls to the square mile. The vast niiarf 
pagoda of Mahkaii, of whieli Mr, Login speaks in the sanii^ report, doubtitti 
represents the site of the castle of mentioiied by the old m 
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foriiied of tlie same saecession of members, but it m only fruiii tlits 



Rctmiiing from tliis digression^ we find in 15S3 Ck^puro IJ.sIlb Utr ui’ 

Venice, risiting Pegu mtli a stock of emeralds. Is with a1! I he iAi\ i lh>(> 
tins period, Ms sliip made a port in tlie rker of or nue of i!.-* 

called by tbem Cosmi or Cosiiiin,*' wMeli seems at. that on i».i i’ wus 

from tlie capital, to have been tbe principal port of l\gm , , : 

In entering tlie Bassein rirer Ms description of tbe giM^'d hracLFU lejopif uf 
Modaen on Pagoda point, and of tbe swarms of dies 4 hy the m ///«/■ ' 

nianiifaeture at S'cgrais, are pleasant to read in tkir jinplii'Mrutli, atier lliive 
centuries nearly Iiutc past. 

Prom Cosinin the travellers appear to haYO tjkeii a rouu. iLn'iugli the rami, 
fied channels of the. lower Delta, and Balhi mentiuiH several tfivai unitf ihir eilli-i 
by the way.t In seven days they«reaehed Dalla (near tk* of the K e.u‘'‘uii 

river,) and nest day the ‘*citie of DogoM* |RatsgouTi,| whua la* it, ‘rrifuti the 
great Pagoda, &e., in a manner still vcit recognizafde. 

Mr. Eaiph Pitch, merchant of London, is the first IhigliVleniiii who Ins guan 
an account of a visit to Pegu. /He IbEows the aume roule m** ihi* iiiit fiMU'licr, 
by Oosmiu to Dalla, Sirian and Pegu. 

Pitch’s aeeoimt of the capital appears to be borrowwl to t^onir cxtuit from 
that of his .predecessor Frederick, ■■which I have purtk cvlructcd in iliusiniiion 
of my description of ,A.niarapoora4 Prom Pegu he exiciiiied }4s Iravcli to 
** lamahey which is in the country of ' the Langekonies we riill iw»gi*ii««; 

it is five and twenty days^^ journey north-east from Ikguf’ litis Iiiiii 4 liey or 
Jamahey is undoubtedly tlie Shan town of Stiniine, wliicli has fk't'n veiy* ruwly 
reached by any European travcEer in inudera times. Filch iivit.'rilies it m 

the pWe where goods for the royal city were dlseliargeri j ami «hcrc the Mug had 
Ms. gardens and, his .boat-racm . . . . .. . , . 

During the three years tliat have elapsed aiitsm the war thsil tcruiiiMSilcit in ilie 
annexation of Bcg^^, in some of the districts which, din-vtl) or suticred 

most, such as Padaung and Mendoon (West and Xorllcwi'&l of l*rsniic) ni-arcely 
any favourable reaction has taken place. 

The writer had an opportunity of seeing the state of the il»rii'n*r diifrkt 
between the Arracan liiik and the Imwndce, once roumed with In’-wfithl fwid 
thriving towns and viBages, in traveling from ihi* ArruiMri rcui.-.t to in 

March 1853, just as the war was closing. And one inay conceive iiyn ib*.*pli| 
and enduring would be the results of war, reiaHUed Year afttff \mr m » . 

cotintry, by various hosts of barbamiis. 8u€*li, all llike HH-cs I'lniiiviiliy w in | 
war, whatever they may be in peat^. ' ' 

* I had always supposed from the namitives that Cot^miri litift* Iw^i* 
Bassein itseE But in Wood’s map (1705), the wliick mw flic iiaiiiv, 
Cosmin.is placed on another channel, to the eastward of ihi* iiiidii BiiM.»tais river. 

t Frederick etates^ that at ^ the vilages on ilik route ** iiigeoiif, 

^ggs, milke, rice, and other things he very good and cltta|« a very iliffeiviit 
state of things from the present, when our hungiy wirttyow coiiipbia tl«i : ; 

can get neither ‘‘ Hennes” nor eggs, let alone ** other thiiign” for iofe or laoiipy. 

t See Major Bhayre’s Mission to Ava page IdO, (uiipublteliiscl.) ■ . y 
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studj and comparison of fclie remaijiB; of tlie unrepaired and iinbar- 

wj faii’e and great Toiyne with fkire lioiises of stone f wliicfla is rei:ijarkabk‘y if 
true. 

From the accounts of aH the traTellers of this period we clerire the imprep^sirm 
of a tliiiTing trade in the ports of Pegu. ■''Martabanj we arc told by Frederiifk 
and Fitch, was frequeiitecl bj many ' -ships, from -Malacca; hj sliips from 

Mecca (Mocha probably) and Achen,' Cosmm' bj. ships from lieiignl, St. Tliomd 
(Madras) and Masulipatam. 

Fitch was at Pegu in the end of 1586, and the kingdom secans hIIU to hare 
stood in its glory 

But only eleven years later, in ISSSj^-'Kiclioias pimenta, Tisitor of Ibe Jesuits 
in Indkj relates the destruction of. ' the- Pegnan monarchy, and flii‘ iiiist?m!i!e 
state of the country, as reported to him- .'by "ships which arrived at St. Xhome 
when he was organmiig a Mission for Pegu.; ■ 

In Maixh 1600 , Bores, another ' Jesuit:,'- w.rites that he was in tlie cruiiitrj 
when the king besieged by the kings of Arraean and Toiingoo siiiTejideml, and 
was put to death. “ It is a lamentable.' spaetaele,”' says the Padre, “lo see the 
banks of the rivers, set with infinite fruit-bearing trees, now overw helmed with 
ruins of gilded temples and noble edifices ; 'ihe Ways and llelcls full of sciilk and 
bones of wretched Peguans, ..k.illed or famished, and essst i,ato tlie.riv€* * * § .F,iii siicli. 
numbers that the multitude of carcases proliibiteth the w'ay and passage of any 
ships ; to omit the bmmings and massacres committed by tids, tlie cniellesfc tyrant 
that ever breathcdJ’f 

After Ms victory, the king of Arraean made over the port of Syrian to Philip th 
Brito, a Portuguese partisan leader.J Brito, however, quumdierd with the 
Mug of Arraean, and went to 0os to obtain the support of the YK\‘roy. iJuring 
his absence his followers proclaimed him king of Pegu. He continued to carry 
things with a liigh hand for some years, capturing the gon of Ins fcirnu^r |Mlron 
the king of Arraean, for whom he demanded a ransom of yOJitX) crowns j § and 
sometime afterwards he treacherously seized the person and treasure of the king 
of PoaugoOjIi with whom he had made alHanee. In 1610 a travel ier says of de 
Brito ; “ He yet also cloniiueereth and eareth for nobodie Ho Imtl imrmd lii& 
son Simon to a daughter of the king of Martaban,^ wMch provin(?e liad appt* 

* Furetim, ToL II. 

t Boves in Purchas, 11. 1748. 

t Bo. Do. 

§ Hist of Dm. md Conq. of the Hortm§mm^ III. 138 etc. and l%r. 

cJtm^ T. p. 514. 

II Hence caEed by the Burmese Kah-ym*mm^ king whom the Kiilaa 

8 eked.’* Col, Burn^g In J. A. S. B. I¥. 40^4. 

Y Melatiom of strange oemmmk by Peter WiilliEiiisoii Florii ; in I* 

822. ' 

* Mist if Bmoti, mii Conq, as above. 
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barized temples tliafc tbeir fall intention and true diameter can be 

rently rise,ii again to brief independence during tbe nnnreliv I >,I 

fall of tlie Peguan monarctliy. 

In 1613, Iiowcver, the king of Atu appeared on tke Ireld, nt.d wi?h ti laj-g-- arnn- 
besieged de Brito in Sirian, wbere tbe Portuguese leaib r miah^u 
The king of Arracan, whom he had so grievously olfended, ;<( m r>d vt fu lu^ 
assistance, but they were captured by the Burmans. At last de ilrito tt-a-H hi'f r.iy.*<l 
and carried to the king, who caused Mm tobe spitted,” (u* iiiipa'hfi mid ,hv! ii|> un 
an emineneo overlooking the Fort. In such misery he com inii *1 fn live f jr t wa tiays. 
His wife Bonna Luisa de Saldanha was sent to Ava with the other c'lpiivn,* 

The doniinemce of Ava over the lower proriuecs dates froni tlii^ 

The king after having been crowned at Pciii, sent In- hrNtle'r !•» uia-^fer ilie 
southern states. He soon conquered. Tiwoy, and proci'CiMI to ]is*,-iegn Xminn* 
serim. Here Clmstopher Bebello, an outlaw from Corbin, with -h'l Boringue.'^i* 
and 70 slaves, in four galliots, attacked and routed the Bi» niicHe liniill/i »if o-tK'l 
.vessels^ ■ 

■ A short time aftein^’ards the king of Ava, fearing tlic ven^eanre of the Purtii* 
gnese, should they unite with Ids rival.s of Arracan and Siam, aj«h}ii“‘{M’iiir}i 
(to. Goa appareiitly) to the Portuguese Tkfcroy, to apiilogise hr flic kiliiiikt of de 
Brito, and offering to join in an attiurk on Arracan. The V’kferoy agrcifil, und im*«I 
an envoy in turn, hut he w’as treated with true Bunu.in iioiichaiiiiiee, and 
resulted, i 

, . Tkoiig.h Mr. Fitch, and possibly other wandering Fisglisli aiffrlmutf*, iiad yiniled 
Pegu in the preceding century, no English eoimw had at lluii time eiiiric to the 
Indian seaa for trade. The East India Company was first esialdirhcil in whim 
Pegu was in the depths of its desolation. Hence, thoiigli our tfiiilc had sprewl far 
to the eastward, no attempt at intercourse with the feiwudit* liiul iiikcsi place 
up to 1618. Citriously enough, the’ first intercourse originated frMm tie* east* 
ward. A year or two before the period nnined, the Eiigiinh famor at Lux*m 

Anthonison by name, sent one Tlionias Samuel to ^ierigcnimy (/dminfhl t4uni|iiiw 
into the prospects of trade there. Eiminl had been subject to the ling of 
Pegu, but during the misfortunes of tlial monarchy in Ids soifs lime, hail 
taken by the Siamese. The king of Ava, wliose power hail ?w we hart" fccri, 
on the fall of Pegu, and who was extending his eoiiqiiesta over inu^ii of ilie pro- 
vinces that had been subject to the latter, obtahml posAessioii ofZiiii»i« wisiht 
Satnuol was there, and carried Mm, with other foreigners, to Pcgii. Tberi» lie 
died, and Ins property w^as seized by the king. 

* Ski of Disc, m above, HI. 101. See also Modem Cnkmai I17SI J 
voL VI. p. 202< ; and JPurchas^ V. and §14. 
t HM. of Sue. as above, HI. p. 197* 

J SklofI)mo.he.p.2m. 

§ Called by tlie Siamese Chang-mai. 
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liuppened how* io be fador hif f be C mj.io r^v, IF *11' 

ing two agents eaiTving a r »«! |*re»- i >f I 

the Mtoraiioii of iii**'* 

■■., Ihe trade* ■■ ■ ■. ^ 

The agiiits were uRMthfuL Tin ^ i - ^ ^ 

and wTote mo^t dfM'Oii raiding *4 %h if '■■ 

backiii April iOilb willi mo-l ofbaynivld «r.,. w a ^ 

king and a letter iiniiiiig tride**^ 

The lifstoiy at this iitTiud ir* tor) 1 ,/ / ♦« ', o, t *- 

tlia time iiieulk«R‘?l, llritidi Jh ihr ^ <>. 

free than it ercr was iigaiii up to liir an':n?s:.4iM* ‘4 Kn.-^^r 4„r'«^ 4 

from old tiamnieiits at ruri hu ilwwg*'- t l,»si ii,i«' l4n.ii^,M#li .?>#< I iS i * ki ii 

and Aril, as wc4i as at Siri^iiii i*wi rfen ai a pko %4i itw k**nvk'i''i -4 i i > J ^ ki 
lie conjeetuix^ to have lavto lliiuid* llw l>s,itoh, ish** Imi »< 
with Biiraia, iikewdio m llw i“|>|cf **#*« 

to lM?i» keii at this lime in ot.vupaiioa of 
On some ciisputo with ilw Uiannm^ ilw .*»» 

attempted, to iiivitu the itilerleriem' ^ ll»tf Oi;i m*i 

JSngiisli were ejwjtetlJ 

In 1658 Of 16511, when a Cldinifta foiw '5..» 

capital, the gnus on the ninparl# u( At# art mi4 hi Uxa^ 
ofmOre Clmstkas under a JI#f».i/'« 4..44.'^^ « ss***^ m % 

Bumej Imppilj suggwy to Ir wtouiki fwr 

♦ A small blit IkMiiitifei I'Xiasple ©f ill# m i.i* 4; 

is the Se.migo-£4 or “€«« of ihe whiito EkphAii«F^ 

Mciliold in Pim'liiif*, V. liijU. 

t He savs atthebegimiiiiir I7l|i ff^i ii .^*,*44 

earlier tlmn tlie cmmmrnMrn imitittotml h\ llc^kdA 
^ ;|I ibis is Balynipk i ilNVUiil, t itud* 44. '*’ 

ving van Oost Imtoni;’ w hmi 4 ,mi| 

AmskTclani 3 /*.!>) toI» k*pt. f|, p, I'imt I’^l t u 

X!Si7, wiOl *ttb..fti.Mi!*- r»a«n« *1 

Xue X/utuh (jroveniiittsut of m m m a il >*Mi*n*«*«w a»'» 

Valentya tlio hmii,^ «{, of (Ik, imk l« ii» ZZT*Z tm ^ 

going on m those regioiw, mn iw*i m.nm 

% j.d.s.£. n,m. 
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mented parapet assuming m the repaired liuildiiigs a coarse ineori- 
graous appearance in rude plaster-work. In tlie teiiiples wliich 

Tlie trade seems to hare reiivecl towards tlie encl of the In 26si) 

and 1684, tlie Company’s agents bad iimh unsuecH-ssful attempt*^ Oj 
factories in Biinna or Pegu. In 1688-7 their attentwn wMtimiul iu ; 

a siiiTey was made of the island, and it was taken nomiaiil in. 

In 1695, Xathaniel Higginson, governor of Fort Sr, Ck-orge, mit il'r. Ihlward 
Fleetwood and Captain dames Lesly us envoys to flic etnirf ♦>!* A*ua. Hifip 
objects were to obtain the settlement of a factory at Siriuii, the ndeu-e i>r 
captives, and of a sloop belonging to one Bartholomew RMiriLrut/j ulilidi hud 
been confiscated, and the restoration of the efieets of out? Ailriau lillHiry, a 
merchant of Fort St, George, who had died at Afartabiin, 

They carried presents to the amount of about 1000 pag4a.s atc.l a h-ficr 
Governor Eigginsoii, written in a very humble siyle. liie wviv a 

regular mercantile speculation. The envoys were to try to get :i- sma*h us 
possible in retiuii, « asking for more” if they found it feasible, and wt'iv tlmiu- 
selves to get ten per cent, on the proceeds as an ineiteineut ra dt» their hed',^ 

Mr, Fleetwood does not appear to have been a geiitlimwii likely eiilita* iu 
impress the Burmese court with an exalted impression of his count ii', or to 
back with him any interesting particulars of theirs. He seenn.^d to t idnk he had 
made a great wup m providing liimself with a letter of iiitroduetion lt> the king’s 
mistress. The mission had as, little success as it dehCiTed iinder siieli uiwpict***, 
bat the re-establishment of the factory at Birian was coiieederi Tw"0 ycftrs Inler 
(1697) Mr. Bowyear was sent as ehbf of the feetorj at Birian, ami wiili a inis«oa 
to the court similar in its objects to Fleetwoocfs. It appeara frmii the inslracj* 
tions that the retmm-presents made to Fleetwood’s mission Inul been profliniio 
to Mr. Higginson, and ho was not indis|)oscd to repeat the S|ie'eulatioii. lint 
ho honourably adds 5 ” If tlio returns of the present bImiII Main! in eoni|HHilim 
with, or lixnder, the restoring of Bartholomew Eodriguez. Iiis cargo, I hud rulliff 
forego the receiving of any returns for the present, than hlnficr the res! oral ion 
of the cargo. Ho record of Bowjearis mission has been found, mid it Is pro- 
bable that he did not proceed to Ava, as the king <lied just after liis arrival m 
the conntry.t 

In 1709, a Mr. Bichard Alison or Allansoii wms sent as envoy to Iva. Ko 

account of Ms mission has ever been, panted. It appears fro.u Hamilton’s ' If«w 
account of the East Indies’t that this gentleman was twice deputed {„ tbo court 
of Am But the date of lus other mission is unknown. Frona this point I shall 

IL nutwood. In Dalrymple‘s Oriental Eq>ertoo'. 

t see below. 

t Edinburgh, 1727. Tol. II, 
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rernaiu in tbeir original state, such as Sudhu Miatl (of wliicli I 
have unfortunately no drawings,) and Semb^o-M we find tiiese 

content myself mamly with a W note of events, as the mmuitiii,' hi-t»ry of 

Britisli intercoarsc with Burma lias been fully related in a tery able and intrr- 
esting paper by Dr. Bayiield, wMcli is printed in tbe appeuilii to BeuilurrlaiiV 
Ecport on the Eastern Erontior.'* 

irhe agent of til e Company at Sirian, Mr. Smarts appears to Ime ad eri wit li 
duplicity during the contests of the Burmese mid Pegiians for the of 

Fegn, which ended in tlie temporary supremacy of the latter. In 17'Bh the 
factoiy was burnt by them, and tiie e^tablishiiient was withdrawn. 

In 1752, tiie king of Xaroy, then for a short time mdepcndindj, invited mi 
establishment. But Ins terms wore unreasonable, and no mavif merit wag iimde 
to act on his offer. 

In 175S, a factory was established on Stgrais, whhii was in faef taken pos* 
.session of in the Company’s name. 

In 1755, we find a factory under Captain Baker existing iit during 

the continued contests between Pegiums and Burmese, ihe lutior b<"i«g again 
in the ascendant. Tiie chief at IJsegrais urged on bis Oovcrnmciit lliai we should 
take a decided part with the Burrnane. But, about the siiiuc time, some Biiglwli 
sMps at Dagou (Rangoon) took part with tlie iVguans. 

In July of this year, Captain Baker and Lieut, North (who clietl at Pagan on 
the w’ay up) were sent by the resident at Xegrms on an embassy to Aloiiipri iil 
Mout-sho-bo. Phe usiir|>er laughed at the idea of a^*sigtaiJi*e from the Eiiglisii, 
and the mission Imd no result. Captain Baker took observalions mi Ilia ifiiy, 
and made a map of the river, which is given by Baiiyinpk*. 

In 1751, Bupleix tiie Oorenior 0ciieral of Freneli India had sent an iiiabM* 
sador to the king of Pegu, and obtained the euntession of a far r ary al SirtAin 
But in 1750, the OofCTmueut at Pondicherry, contrary to an cmgageiiifid of iicii* 
trality into which the factory had entered with Alompra, having ser«t siicivnirs 
to the Peguans, and these having fallen into the lumds of the eomineror, l*«? mas* 
gm;red the olHeers, and carried the rest of the French as prisoners to Avmf From 
these prisoners some of the Burman Christians of the Bibiyen dwirici um saitl to 
be descended, 

* ‘‘Historical Meymw^ of the Political relations hetwaai the Britisli CLrt'c/ni* 
ment in India and tlie Empire of Ava, from the earliest date on m-oni to tliO' 
present year j compikd by 0, P, Bnyhcld, acting iissislaiil to tlw Jit^sidful in 
Ava, and revised by Lfc.-Coi Bumey. Ava, 15th Hmanter, IHUJ* 

For the facts of the remaiiiiag history, I have maslefriv mtt of this ifcftimr. 
Ihe original ^authorities are, for the times of Alompra, ihilrympirk Oririitii 
Repertory ; for^Sjines’s first Mission and Craivfurdk, their |inbl»lwd s 

for the other Missions, the original papers in the records of tin* imliaii Sortnir 
meat. vVhere I^have usod other authorities lliey are refermi to, 
t Bomeraif ^‘"ogage aiuv Jmkis Utmid&ks* Pam 1806, IIL 5. 

ft 
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bfittlefficiits to bo b«fc tba settings of eniboHsecl ami glaziti, «id 
sometimes also richlj coio.Ufed, tileSj wliieli in fiiet iimst have 

In 1757, Alompra addressee! a letter to tbe kmg of wrifft-n on tntld 

adorned with rubies, wUvh lie cleliTered to i Mr. Dyer and otLrrr. w!-.ct \mU\l 
him. at Bangoon. 

Ill June of the same year Lieut. Kewfon, who was in eltariie of X» 

Ensign Lister to go ttfthe king with the pompous title of auihfi-.e'iur 
nary. He overtook Alompm on the rim* going op from f«iii |,i t|«j| 

of some eonsiderable bribery obtained tlu’ king's signature to a trinity 
in perpetuity S'egrais, and groimd for a faetory at Basseiiij iritli freed* *10 of imh-, 
in return for a pledge of military ussistanee fom the CAmi|t:iiiy ihu kiii^»’s 

enemies, This treaty had never any praetknil dfccl^ 

1759. The greato part of the estublidmieiil at Nt'gmi^* was witldniwn. Aud 
on the 6tli Oetoixir in that year the wluAe of the n-niainiiig l'luro|H'aa**’. w ii |j ininiy 
natives, were treacdiofously massacred by tlie Bunnow. The iiiur s.nd to 
Imve suspected that the factory had been in eornuiuuieailou willi Ida i'luiide^ liw 
Feguans.^ 

In 1760, Captain Alves was sent with letters and pwsentji llVilweil, 
Oovernor of Fort A"^iliiam, and Bigot, Governor of Miiilms, I0 chinaiid witinfnc- 
tion for the massacre, and liberty for the prisonw, Aloiiipm had on Im 
Siamese expedition a few months before Captahi Alves's arriud al Av4i, lini foiuicl 
the city in rebellion, and the new king teiegiug it. He wa.!!* pluiKicmi «al iitkrr* 
wise shamelessly treated, llie prisoners were rekasiHl, but liie Idea of wtliHfmdkai 
was scouted, ant! Ensign Liiter's treaty was igaomi. 

The factory at Basseiu was never rc»estabhshml, but one a|t|M« ii> liftic bwa 
kept up at Eangoon at least till 17S2, 

III 1760, the Fmidi East India Company mni an wiwoy to tlw court of Alow* 
pra’s son S©nphyoo-yen,t with the view of »-es<iabli#liirig tliwir Inuie. Tlicj 
obtained from the king the grant of a factory and otk't prit ilvgr#, litil llif.4c eoii* 
Misiems were never acted umj 

1794 The Burmese, who had congucml Araiwiu in 17® Iwgan to muke into- 

* On the shoTO of the mainland, close to the north of Xti*gr?ii3ii U mm lieiiif 
kid out the new Fort of BalhoiBie. «Tlie wldrligig of Timt' bryisgbi nbKm 
its revenges. The kingdom of wliich the rougli iRudvr eoiitiucivii, Iim 
past teom his house to the hands of ihM power whose scruiiits he titayiirrotwly 
slews andrthe city that wilt rise on tlie site of Ids criuit* mill bo wow a 11*1140 
from fche woody dolls of Esk.*’ Mlmkmm^s May IWolL 

t (Mod by Sonnemt *^&km-medou/* the i^hombmia ol*by iiufs, 

X Sommrai^ m above, p, 8, Thk author, wIiom? tt4*fc Wtwerii 

1774 and 1781, 1ms a dksertetimi on thsi advanlageg of lakuig imssif^iioi of bogii, 
for which lie mieulates that 1006 or imo Uumimtm %unil4 tlw 

Feguans would Join them. He eommeurt^s, propliotiwilly j '‘*‘11 »»!. ceriiiii 
les Angkb cbercimroat uii Jour h skmpwer du ill* p. bn. 
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formed a briliant poljclirofnafcic’’ (feo use the slang oi the daj) 
coronet to each successive terrace of the temple. 

lent and tlircatening demonstrations on the Chittagong h’ontier ; and it was 
known that the French were directing their attention to Burma as a good ftileruni 
for attack or intrigue against British India. For these and other reasons, the 
GoYcrnor General (Sir J. Shore) deputed an embassy to Ava under Cax^tain 
Michael Symes of His Majesty’s 74th Regiment. 

It cannot he said that this mmsion- was^ treated with miieh respeetj or aclvanced 
the estimation of the British power among the Biirmans. Captain Byrnes wiis 
treated as the envoy of an infeidor power, and ivas undoubtedly himself imposed 
on by Burmese pretensions. The 'whole colouring of his narrative tends to leave 
a very exaggerated impression of the civilisation and magaiilcence of the Biiniicsc 
empire. 

In 1796, ill accordance with the permission conceded in the document given to 
Captain Sjmes, Captain Hiram Cox was sent to act as resident ut Baugoon on the 
part of the Coveranient of India. He had charge of some mtielcs which the king 
had commissioned through Symes. But he was not to proceed to court, unless 
summoned. 

He was summoned, and reached Amarapoora in January’ 1797. There, or in 
its neighbourhood, he remained duiing -nine 'weary months, licariug witli singular 
patience every kind of slight, indignity, and imposition, the history of winch it is 
quite painful to read. In October he returned to Rangoon, and in Fcbmary ho 
was recalled by the Government, who (misled perlmps by the impression tiiut 
Symes had given) intimated tiieir opinion that the conduct of the court must have 
indicated personal dissatisfaction with Captain Cox. And the king mid his min* 
isters.were addressed, notifying Cox’s-recaH'-'and ofiering to appoint another gentle** 
man in whom the Tiee-president had the greatest confidence, sliouid His Majesty 
desire it. 

Captain Cox’s private journal was published in IS21, some years after his death. 

Several insolent comm unications were in the folowing years received from the 
Ticeroy of Rangoon, and the Governor of Aracan, and in 

1802, Captain, now Colonel, Symes was sent again by Lord Wellcaiity* H ii 
mission ^wm attended by an escort of 100 sepoys, and eqnip|K‘cl in a style cham-c*' 
teristie of the Governor General. He was to seek a treaty of alliance, tlic «ssatioa 
of extortionate exactions on trade, the establishment of a resident at court wd of 
E consul at Rangoon, and to claim Kegrais or compensating eommeitkl advan* 

The mission was a total failure. The envoy was treated for thwc memthsi with 
the most mortifying neglect and dehhemte insult, and at last quitted without 
an audience of leave. It is not to be wondeml at, Umt the Colonel published »0 
narrative of his second mission. 
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In the basement rnouldiogs, as truly seen in the oWer 
the upper linib is an og'ee carred in bold foliation oi tnijy {;ai4sical 
character (see PL IF. Fig. 17.) 

This, ill the restorations and beautifieatiriiis, evf^n t»f siieli Imihl. 
ings as the Ananda, has been, by the coarse and yLfrep. 

tions of the modern arehiteets, degraded into an iiiiolic and 
placed repetition of the battkmeiited crown of tlie eoniicra 

The basement again always centres in a sort of i iiiaWaliire or 

111 May 1803 , the apprehension of Frciieh irilrigue in 'injfit'W aa.iin iLe 

0 OTernment to send Lieut-. Cimniiig us ageia lo Rnoi vm. Lat lu eni.mi 
of the iiisohmt Tioleiieo oi* the Ye-woon, wlio was in i.hurce ut' tlr !ji fVmjifUif 
there, and insisted on opening ali letters, Lieut. Cumiiu'^ judge! i it In 4 tv,t return 
in YoTcmber. 

In 1804-, an outrage was pei'petrated on a BrilLsh sliip iVinii Peuaiic, wiiirli |nit 
into Lassein for irood and water. Yo notice was taken of tjiis. 

1809. Capt. Canning was despatehed us jign-nJ to liaiigooiij, whli u sprciul riVw 
of explaining to the Burmese the nature of our bloekade-sysfenij whiih 'a as tljiii 
enforced on the French isles, to pruteet Briiish iuteresls, and la ’^nal-rh ilu’ pro* 
gi’ess of the French in Burma. 

He proceeded to Amarapoora at the king s desire. He nni with rimeh la-iter 
treatment than either of the two k‘.t missions to the eourt, «ml ih»« e\|4u!iuiion, 
which w'as the main object of his mission, was elfeetni. But hf iliti aiof leave 
without receiving from the Woongyees two moat Impertinent kfiL-w to the ilafcr* 
nor General. 

1811. This year eoniTneueed those disturhed ndat mm on t }i>* Ar » *;m fn »ii1 ier, 
which iwentiiaily kd to the war of LS2-L A nmive of Araeiii *’h1U I Kbig Ber^ 
ring, or Khyen-bran, embodied a number of Ibllowers witliiu our Irrrititn-, nnd 
invaded Aracim. In September Capt. CfMmbig nm sseid lt» tfire esphmutkoH on 
tliis matter, and to complain of the eondmd- of tlie Goi'enior of limigouii 1 awards 
British trade. AFMist ho was still at Eatigoon a gross violalbiu ut our i^rriitiry 
was committed by the Governor of Araeam Additional iiisiriicfiiUH wi-rc h^ih, to 
Canrdiig to coinpkm of this and to demand the withdrawnl of the Bunmsi* iroopg 
from the frontier. In comeqnoiica 'of a of the ollViiw he w 

whilst repeated orders came from Amampoora to wnd him to imuH, by font' if 
necessary. Ho despatched the presents, hut returned to Bciigsil iu Aiigitd, 

This was the last Mission up to tlie breaking out of war In IH34. It not, 
sary to follow* here the repeated and compHcaktcl en(yrc>aciiiiit‘nt}i and provcM*iilkfii 
which led to tliat event. War was deelai'od on the lith Mawlii 1821, and tiio 
peace of Yandabo was signed on ike 24th Fobrimrv, 
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dado set witii alternate recessed panaels. and projectiBg bloclis 
(PL IV. Pigs. 11, 13.) 

The true meaning of tlieso has fortunately been preserred in 
Inanda as well as in some of the more shattered buildings. In 
these the pannels are occupied by tiles moiilded in relief. In the 
Ananda.the tiles represent , a variety of somewhat rude groups of 
figures and animals with alphabetic characters over them. 

In other smaller buiMmgs we have seen them glazed and artis- 
tically embossed, representing a variety of ornamental figures, some* 
times the Greek honeysiiekle (Pig. 6), prancing horses, pelicans, 
&c. In the Sudha Muni these impannelled tiles were, like those 
of tlie battlements, coloured in enamel. 

Most of the shafts as well as bases and capitals of pilasters, 
the cusped arches, fiarnboyaiit spires of the door and wdndow cano- 
pies, c%c., and often too the cornice and basement mouldings, appear 
to have been origiualij sculptured (in the stucco) with great; 
richness of effect.'^ And often this effect, in foliage and other 
ornamentation, is produced by very slight indications and incisions 
in the plastered surface. These incisions have boon made tvitli 
such instinctive art, and suggestive skill, that, viewed at a little 
distance, the most elaborate modelling could scarcely have produced 
the desired effect more completely. 

All this disappears before the ruthless hand of tiie restorer, 
and is replaced by a rude plastered surface scratched without 
taste, art or result. The old work, rough as it is sometimes, is 
the bold rough sketch of an accomplished artist. The work of 
the repairer, compared with itj is like a school-boj’s elialkiogs on 
the wall. 

I may now venture to point out a few analogies bearing on the 
origin of this remarkable architecture. 

My attention has not previously been turned to ancient Hindu 
architecture, and over a great part of this Presidency there are 
scarcely any remains affording opportunity to become aiMiuaiiited 

* See examples of this stucco-w'ork in PI IT. Figs. 14, 15 am! 10, for mlHcli 
I am indebted to the Mud help of Mr. Oldiuim. Capt. IVipe^s iiliiess on otir 
second short visit to Pagan unfortunately prevented the’ photograpMc hlastraiioii 
of these and other details. ... . . ... . . . 
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vitii iL Bafc tlie mmlb of the search that 1 ha?© heeu able to 
make in the Library of the Asiatic Society, since iiiy return from 
Burma, will perhaps estahlisli the laefc that iiffurly the whole of the 
details are of Indian origin. 

I have noticed the resemhlaiiee of the spire of these Pagan 
temples to the eoiBinon Hindu siuwala^ But its absolute iileiiitj 
with a more ancient form of Hindu temple wili ha seen by a 
comparison of the spix*e of the Ananda (FL L) wilh the aiicieiil 
luciiaii as given by Mr. Fergusaom 

The most universal and eharaeteristic feature in the Piigiia 
architecture is perhaps the pediment^ or caiii^py, of llaiiifenmut 
spires over the doors and windows. Compare Figs. B and 10 of 
FL Y. copied from Sum Eaz*s Essay on the Arehitcctiire of 
southern India, with the window of ut Fagan as 

skew'll in Fi. IV. Eig. 4, and it will be impossible, I think, to 
doubt that this feature was derived from India. 

The resemblance is still closer in the doorway of the great 
temple of Dambui in CejJon, as given in tSlr J. E. TeiinenCa 
book on Christianity in that Island. I have not been able to iud 
any good views of the Ceylonese remains, otherwise I doubt not 
that the closest type of the Burmese architecture would be traced 
in these. 

Compare again the horned and grinning heads which occur so eon* 
stantly at Pagan in the ornamentation of pilasters, as in .Figs. 8, P 
and 14, of PL lY. with heads of a similar character over the doorways 
in Ram Raz’s examples just referred to» If there is iiiiy doubt as to 
the identical origin of these it must disappear wiiea we find at 
Pagau such a head (PL IT. Fig. 7.) occupying exactly the aaiiio 
position as in the Indian doorway, and Burrounded bj the same 
flame-like spires in both cases. This Gorgoudiead, as liailci calls 
it, in nearly all the ancient Javanese temples, occupies the tmmo 
position over the doorways. It is there usually on an exaggerated 
scale 5 but it assumes its most monstrous form in the Tiger-eave” 
of Cuttack, where a coiossai tusked and griimiiig head envelopes 
the whole eniranea (See Jomm. As. Sac, of Bengal, 1847.) This 
6orgon»head, as well as the cusped arch and indications of the 
flamboyant points, are mm in a plate, by the kto Major Kittoo, 
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of a niche at Badeswur contaming an image of PirbiitC, (J. S. IL 
vol. VIII. p. 384.) 

Take again t!ie monstrous trimkecl and toothed ereaturen, 
disgorging scroll-work, orer the pilasters of the Jihaiimraiigvi 
window just referred to, and set them by the Indian monsters io 
almost sijoilar position, as shewn in Tigs. 1; 3 ami S, in tlie 
Plate of Analogies. 'Who .can doubt that the one is derived direct Ij 
from the other? 

Look at the festoon ornament of beads and tassels pendant 
from the mouths of monstrous grin iiiiig beads, as seen in the 
Gaudapalen (Pi. IV. Pig. 9.) and in the Seiisbvo-ku. It k one 
of those details which at. trst sight were strongly suggestive yf 
European origin. But it is absolutely identical with the atlnm- 
nients of a pillar in a temple on the ^ladras coast givoa by Col. 
Mackenzie in his coliections. Similar orimmeut is seen ifi the 
Assam reiuainS' described in a late number of the Asiatic Soeioty^s 
Journ.al, on a pillar at Barolli.iii Eajpootaua given by Fergiissoii 
from Todd’s Eajasthan ; and on a pillar at Jajeepoor in Cuttack, 
figured by Major Kittoe in the Journ. As, Sue. Ben. CoL VII . 
p. 54 ; as well as in two seiilpturcd pillars found in the sands of 
the Ganges near Pubna, witieh iit>w stand at the door of the 
Asiatic Society’s Museum in Calcutta. A modilied rendering 
of the same, Mr. 01diia!n tells me, he found on some of the 
fragments at Benares College \Thich are said to have been 
brought from the ancient Buddhist Pagoda of 8ari;ia£li rmir that 
city, and very lately on a scuiptured stone which he lighted 
on among the forests of the Nurbudda valley. Eeiiiark tbose 
curious little peaks or mmterm which terminate so iininy of* the 
flat projecting mouldings in all the Pagan titnipics: (e. g-. nm 
PL IV. Pigs. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 17.) Is is a ftMinre foiiini 
all over India, It is given by Mr. Fergussoii u& one of llio 
characteristics in his generalized drawing of a m vc«lC 

bnle of an ancient Hindu temple; it appears in Lieut. Maisev’t 
drawings of Kalinjar ; it is seen in pillars represented by CoL 
Mackenzie ; and the closest resemblance, not oiily in this foaliire 
but in the manner of its application, will be seen iit % glance 
on comparing the gate of Bhnbaneawar in Orissa as given by 
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Mr. FergEsson, with that very comnwii furiii of doorway at 
Fag^n, of wliieli an elevation k .^liewn in PL fV* Fig, 10. The 
same featare is seen lo the Assmii euluaiii ligured hy Capt 
Dalton, and is ibuml on a large seuk in ihe temples of daui I'see 
EafHesoYoL II.) 

The reiBiiiiiing iigEres in the plate of analogies Imvti heeii bruiiglit 
together for the sake of less dellneil re^tnnbhinct*'! of rliaraett^r. 
Euongli, however, has been made out, 1 think, to ^liew tlwt all, or 
nearly ail the details of work at Fagan iniist Inoo hui an Imliaii 
origin. But tins is far from removing the perplvxiiy ciiLrivrtini with 
the origin of these buildings. Grant tliat all iktails borrowed 
from India. But where shall we Ibid in India any m-d.ri iif the 
oomposition ? where anything approaeldna the rkis.^ieal iieauiy of 
the Sem-byo-kii, or the stupendous areliiteelural umjsnUy of the 
Tliapiiiyu iiBcl the Aiuuuk . . 

The Barman, rejeeting indeed, in the pride of Ids jdiilosophjj 
the idea of an Eternal Divinity, but reeogid/diig the eiefiuil Bane- 
titles of nature and coiiseieuee, has reared nobler fanes ami far 
more worthy to become the temples of iho true Ciad than the 
Hindu with his deities so numerous and impure. 

I have said above, that nearly ail the details at Fagan iiiuat have 
had an iiidiaa origin. But this does not apply to mimimciim* 
The arches and v'aults, which are sueli marked teal ares i« the Fagiiu 
temples, are quite unknow'u to undent iliiulu ardiiteeiurin As 
far as my o-wn knowledge and researches go mys 31 1 \ Fergnssiiii, 
I am certain that 1 have never been able to detect* any trace of 
an arch in any ancient (Indian) building,” {AMcie^ti drekii. of 
Hindoostan^ p. 12.) 

Having no more to say on the general subject of this ardiiteetnrcq 
I have still to offer a few notices of remarkable ttiiuplcs not yet 
described in this Eeport. 

* Perhaps the nearest analogy in general form u to he foiuiiled iu llsc rotiloeut 
Maths (as they are called) of MaMbaiipuram nmia* Stiilras, 

There is also somellmig, suggestive of the Fagda stjle ia the gctierfil arrange* 
meat of the great lavaaese temples described by Bailee, (iaclutling the ptM-u* 
liarity of the cruciform pkn,) as wed, m m somo of the clotaik which I liiw 
already noticed. 
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About tliree quarters of a mile south-east ot the aui-w-ut 

the great temple of Dhamajaugyi. ' Atmi f“Tho 

This temple which dates from the reign of Ivula-Ki a Mi n ( ^ 

ki., artJned by fcreigua..")* about A. D. 11=2, i» S‘-»orul 
arrLgemeut resembles the Auauda more closely than any « h.- , 
and covers about the same area, though the greater btuc o .. 
vestibules, and greater height of the main walls ot the 
must have rendered it, when perfect, even more imposing. \ »■« 
of some of the architectural details of Dhamaymigyi are givmi 
in PL IV. Pigs. 7 and 8, The upper part of the temple la al m 
sad deeav, and the sis terraces and crowning spire have well 
nigh become a shapeless pyramid of brick rubbish. The lower story, 
however, is in good general preservation ; and, as it is nmrly si iipl <d 
its plaster, it affords a good opportunity of e.^aniiiiiiig the lulimra i e 
workmanship of these buildings, of which I have already sp'> .eii. 
■Where the plaster-work remains, it shews a holdaess and liiiimss 
superior to anything in the more perfect temples, lor the usual 
horn-like wing* of the door pediments is here generally RaWtilulfd 
a monstrous animal disgorging upeurving serolLs from las gaping 
jaws (see Pi. IV. Pig. 6.) Here too are seen in perfection liioso 
perplexing pilaster-s with their quasi-Roman mouldings d 

and 7) ; aud here, to my delight, I discovered a perfect ilut brick- 
arch over a wiudow.t There were two of these in each wing ot 
the temple, and one of them in particular was as perfect in wn- 
struction, in joints and radiation, as any London builder could turn 


* Col. Torhes (Shm yean .'a Ceylm) quotes the allmion in fRnvf.wl's 

Narrative to this clethroncd faundor of the temple, us remarkahly fomlruiaiory 

of a passage in Tiirnour’s Epitome of the Singhalcae ehronoloay. 

This passage states that “ the king of Cambodia and Ammaaa" liavtug mlhrt- 
ed many outrages and insults on Singhalese siiijerts and anihassivlor*, the kmg 

Praa-krama-hahoo, who fame to the throne A. D. 1153, sailed whh » gnat ar- 
mament, landed in Arramana, vanquished the enemy, and oblaiiita f'dl 

fection. 

Tamoiu* sajs that Armmam *‘eomptises probably the proviiiew 
Amcaa and Siam/^ It may perhaps be inferred to tb« trwt fort« 1 

believe of Burma, 
f See this arch in PI. IT* Pig. 3. 
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out* No suggc^sfclon of Europejio or liidmii aal wouKI !u 4 p hero* 
At least. I doubt if in the 12r.h eeiiturj tlie fiat iirkk-areh was 
known in Earope^* and I koow' tout iu the Ifllh it k um* of tlie 
most difficult things to gel done decianly in Indi;!, la niir nf t'ao 
other huiiiiingSj Mr. Olilhaui tuid me that he saw nut Ciniy a ilafc 
archy (not, lioweTer^ correctly radiatedy.) but also a sugnieiital dis- 
charging arch over it. 

The interior of Dhamayangvi eoutaiii?^ but one aoeossiblc corri- 
dor. All the openings kailiug fiinher inwai\l have buna hulh ii|g 
for some mikiiowii reason, I did not su-a.vciljii iimang r.c' hi airs 
leading to the roof. Major Fliayre W'as mure lartiiiiatc : iiis upi- 
nioii is that this temple never waus ilirlshed or |,mi.Htcrcd in the 
upper part. I think there are good reasons 011 iliu otlsur ftKics but 
the question is perhaps not worth urguiug. 

The arch of the western main entrunce, and probably tlie others, 
have the edges of the iafcrados entirely composed of ronglily dressed 
stone voussoirsj regularly arranged as lieaclers and stretchers. f 
In the corner of the building ami in the miiior archies, stones aro 
introduced occasionally as binders.^ This has betui lioiiccd by 
Mr, Crawfurd, as well as the ioseribecl stones W'hich are found in 
the northern and w^estera vestilniles. In the latter* opposite the 
entrance, is a remarkable grouped’ sitting ftgiires.f 

The Ehamayangyi is emnun passed by 11 high brink* wall «f some 
250 yards square. This wall is built with tm iiinch care and skill, 
and with almost as elaborate mouldings, as the edifice which it 
encloses, and coiisequentlj it remains very perfect Slorc beautiful 
brick- work could scareelj be seen anywhere. The in the 

centre of each side are, however, dilnpidutiHi 

Half a mile or more eastward of the BIjaiiuivaiigvi m another 
remarkable temple called the Sadah ManL In cousiriictioii it 

The only flat ^teia-arehes that I rs^olket to have »■*€» in nifctiirTiii buildingi 
are in the side-aisles of lioslin Chapel, in tlio chimney «|>ieco of the great hail 
in 01ammis castle, and in the magiiiflcent Saracen gateway of Cairo calicii Bab- 
d-Sitoor. 

t See H. IT. Fig. 1. 

t Bo. Fig. ± 

§ Oiven weE in Capt. Tripe’s Fhotograph (2fo. ) 
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resembles tlie Thapinyii, bufc is smaller, md lias iierer been repaired 
ia later times. The briek-work of tbo upper part is iiiiicli clihipi** 
dated ;5 as mucli so nearly as that of Bbamayan^yi. But tbat tliiii 
temple was iiiiislied there can be- bo doubt# The plaster on tlio 
walls of a staircase leading to the iipper4arraees, at tlie bcfiglife of 
a man’s shoulder, was rubbed and polished, as if by the passage of 
multitudes during ages of occupancy. 

Major Phayre did not visit this temple, and I have not leanied 
to what date it is attributed. Xo one of the renuiiiiiiig siTiietiires 
gives so vivid an idea of what these buildings biubI have been in 
the brillianc-y of their original condition. The plaster-work of the 
pilasters and mouldings wiiieh remains is of a highly iiorid and 
artistic character ; the battlemented crown of the parapet is set 
with large tiles embossed and enamelled in colours ; the dado of 
the basement with smaller tiles in the form of diamonds, ro- 
settes, and other ornameatal patterns ; and in the Hambojant rays 
and spires of the pediments even up to the highest remaining ter- 
races the tips were composed of pointed glazed white tiles, which 
must once have given an extraordinary lustre and sparkling eHeet 
to the elevation, a good deal of which is perceptible even iii the 
present decay. 

The ground -plan is a single corridor, the vaults and walls of 
which have been originally covered with tasteful diaper pairiiing 
in bright colours. This remains visible on the soffit of the arching, 
but the walls have been w’hite-washed over, and repainted iu an 
inferior style with life-size saints and Buddhas, and with a smaller 
series of the Jais or pre-existenees of G-autama. 

The plan of the upper story is rather more eoimplicated thiiii 
usual There is a principal image chamber, with a welldightcd 
corridor riianing all round it, but this inner chamber has not been 
placed, as in the Thapinyu, centrically under the spire. 

All enclosure wall aurrouods tlie temple, equally remarkable with 
that of Dhamayaiigu for the beautiful fiukli of the briekwork. 
To the north of this there is a second court, surramuied on three 
sides by a curious range of vaulted and now dilapidated cells. W& 
could not ascertain the object of these, w'hethar for the residence 
of the religious order, or for the aceommodatioa of worshippers 
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from a distance, or mere!? for tlie deposit of iiimgca of GaiitaiiKi. 
‘Eo traces at least of the latter remained. At one mh there tras 
a small house-like buildiug, oppareiitlj oneo two-storieii wliich inaj 
have been the resilience of the Fooiv^rec, or Ihdor if lids was in- 
deed a conventual establishment, as it most probably was. I’hero 
was also a small tank surrounded by brick steps. Ihie whole of 
this court appeared to he of later date than the temple enclosure, 
and of inferior ivorkmansliip. 

The Sliwi M or * Golden Cave,’ wliieh an iiiscrlptian, of whieli 
Mr. Crawfurd has given a translation by Dr. Jiidsoii, assiniis to 
about the year lo52, is a very elegant and elabaratidy white build* 
ing of no great size, and stands on an elevated terrace, wiihin the 
city walk and near'the Thapiayii. It is of the smnc general plan 
and cburdi-like appearance as the Gaudapuleri, but with imudi 
concentrated ornament. The projecting vestibule faces the riortfi, 
which is unnsjiaL In nearly all the other teiriples, wliieh are not 
absolutely symmetrical on the four sides, the entrance 

is to the east. The interior is unusually light anti sfiaeioiis in 
proportion to the area of the building. It is a sijmire vaulted ciiaiii* 
ber, in the centre of which rises a square mass of imismnry support- 
ing the spire, and on the four sides of which are so mmif 
Gautamas. It contains several inscriptions ; two of tlierii, in very 
clear and elegant square Burmese cliaracters, being built into the 
wall, and, as noticed by Crawfurd, covered with a very lisird bluek 
varnish so as pefeetlj to resemble black marble, tiioiigli a knife 
forcibly applied to the edge will shew the sandstone beneath# 

There are several other minor temples of interest near Thapiiiyin 
A little to the south, and outside the ramparts, stands a group of 
temples called Sem-bjo-ku, to the beautiful details of which I 
have several times referred. The most conspicuous of the riiin» 
to the westward of Thapinyu m marked by a very curious dciiim 
and spire of the Ceylon Dagoba form, but both dome and spire 
being polygons of twelve sides. This building, from several 
peculiarities of aspect, is suggestive' of great antkiiiity. The inter- 
nal vault, which is of considerable height, springs from llic grouiici 
on every side. In one part of. the entrance which, in its leiiglli 
the thick mass of brickwork, exhibits various lieightt and ccmstriie- 
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tions, a painted timber lintel has been nsed, now in utter deeay. 
Another part of the entrance vault is a trirngahr arcli (see PL 
V. Eig. 5 ,) about 9 or 10 feet in span, the outer arch which 
defines the doorway being of the usual pointed form. This ieiiiplo 
is called Futho-Biidoh-nija, 

Betw^eeu this and Thapinju, an almost shapeless ruin, icsteiid 
of an arched doorway, has a massive stone lintel, now broken. 
This is noticed by CrawTiird as containing Hindu sculptures* The 
sculptures remain; two inside and several framed iu paoiiels oa 
the exterior. The figures have nearly all four amis, and have a 
very Hindu character; one of them also in its action strongly 
resembles the usual Hindu images of the Monkey-god Hanunnln, 
but the head is defaced. Major Phayre visited this temple iii 
company with the Woonclouk, and has furnished a very interest- 
ing note on the subject, which is given bolow.^ 

* Conskleriiig tlie very proximate derivation of the BncMhism of Burma 
from the Buddliisni of Cejlon, maj not tlie following passage throw some 
light on the subject. ** The Malabar kings who at an early period laai ac*|iiifed 
the sovereignty of Ceylon, on the failure of the native dynasty in! rodutvil I h« 
worsMp of Vislinu and Shiva into the same temples with that of Biitidha. The 
innovation has been perpetuated, and to the present day the statues of these 
coiifliciing divinities are to be found within the same .btiildiiigrt ; the Diwalns 
of Hindooism are erected within the same enclosures, &g the ITiiiarcs of the Bud- 
dhists ; and the Kappoorales of the one religion officiate at the altars almost 
beneath the same roof with the priests and neophytes of the otherd* (Sir «J. 
jEmerson Tennenfs Ckrisilami^ in CeyUn^ p. 222.) The same siiigukr fact is 
mentioned by Mr. Hardy, (BasUm Mbnaclmm^ p, 201.) 

TMs is a smafi ruined pagoda, standing close to the Tliap-pti-nyo temple, 
of the usual form of Buddhist hoEow Pagodas. It has a stoiio-framo to the 
doorway, which is imusuaL TMs hm been broken, from tlie iiuperfcet oon- 
striiction of the arched brickwork above. On either side of the doorway aw 
four niches in the outer waE of the building, , These, arc all vaeaiifc but one, 
in which is an erect stone-figure about eighteen inches high. It bolds a lolua 
bud in each hand and has a pointed, crown or cap on its head. There are other 
niches, on the side and back walls of the bmiding, containing similar stoa# 
figures. These appear to be Indian in character,, and one wilii a moiikey-faco 
no doubt x’epresents Haiiiunan. 

Entering the temple, the throne, on which an image had eviclenllj once b#fa 
placed, occupies as usual the centre of the building. B » now vaotal, Tlww 
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Some distaEC© south of Sembjo-Ku is TliBiihnia^ftel^ ol a size 
considerably larger than the common mu of tlie Pagiiii teiiiple^*, 

are also two emptj places for imaees rijlit and left of tla tlirone- auil 

above these are deep niches ibr srnalier ijiUises^ OJie oi which 1*^ >!iil Ot'enpieth 

An iiiiage of citlier kind, standmg and sifting, ha- hwn trim the 

ongiiial position, and these now lie on the ground in the tempk*. I'iiej an* of 
stone. One of the standing Hgiires 1 ms disappeared altogeihcr. 

That which has come the smaller nk'he above is n seal’d iPnire^'^ilh the 
kgs crossed, somewhat m the Buddha attitude. Xlm hgure leis fuur uruss, leii* 
pendent ears, and a high cap or crown upoti tlie head. Xhctuolef! .'trun hold 
a conch shell, and a mallet (r) j the upper idghi hainl lias a tyei’* tn* ilUvn^ ; 
the ot lit r hand is broken. The figuiv is .-uppurU"! 1 h u or lari with 

a marf s head, lids is cndently an image of Vklaiii. 

Xhe standing figure is about four feet high, and was |mmo!HiiVtl by tin? 
Wooiidoiifc who accompanied me, to represent iht' rinn*' per'^ou the '^lUiug 
figure. This, however, is an error. It iih<^ Jm- fair jikch j in tlie UVii rigiil 
hands are pkeed a sword and a trident, (supposed ly the to be a 

lotus bud.) In the left hands are a club and a nntllet. X!a‘ image 1.-* inyeh di** 
figured, but its Indkii anklets arc Twilde, and bcnealli the feet U im tiiiitnid 
half broken aw-ay, but which probably reprtsciits a bull. The image* no doubt 
is that of Siva. 

The figure up in the niche was too 'muck eonceakd by the glaoin io be iiiiaute* 
ly observed. It wui apparently riding on a bird, 

The \Toondo«k considered tint stauding and the sealt'd nhme de- 

scribed as being images of Fn-m'int'e-tlwa,t a !Kslt worshippiHl by Bminmuis, iwid 
that they, as well m some stauding figures ol* p1a,'»ter around tin* trntriil Uirwne, 
had been introduced as subordinate guardian JN'ats, in !n*nour of Thiddlnfs 
image, which once occupied the central place* Thh image wm mt duubt of 
. plaster and has decayed by time. 

This view of tlm fact . of Hindu deities being introthieed intii a Builtlliisi 
temple is quite coushteat with the pmdieo of the present «lay i» Ihirimi, At 
the Shw4 tsee-gooa Fagoda in Pagiln, 'whyi attracts more wor.i!iip|M-r^ ihiiu any 
other, there are in the entdosure figures of IJCats to wlin'Ii ihe peaple make 
oferings, in the very preaence pf,Buddliak hnages, though suth Is roiilrary to 
the tenets of strict Buddhism. J 

That these stone figures were, as siippo'sed by Crawford, the priardpal obj«vd» 
of woraMp in the small tempk where they are fomid, I sec nu niwoii Ibr cow- 

* The ehah* and ffaw (Sanse.) are both appcnckges of Tisimii, {I^. 

t This term seems a eormptioa Qi'^utmshmar^ apyUeci I believe* to Bivin 

J See page m. (J), , / 
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tliotigb still to be classed as anmli among: -giaEts siieli as Tiuipirijii 
and Graiidapalen. It is verj ibucIi.'oe fclie. model of the latter, iiitil 
is suiTourided hj a brick eiiciosure-wali eon taming remains of 
buildings. It is full of pakfciags of large figures. On the wall, 
agaiiist wbieli the Gautama 'm-as plaeed,^ were some sixteen pr‘r- 
.'sonages depicted, wliieli looked e'xceasivelj. like stifl* old figures of 
tdle^^lpostle8 on painted .glass. In this, or another teiii|ile near it, 
tile whole corridor was diapered with minute paintings of Oautaiiia 
about an inch and a half square. 

Not far from this, the outside brickwork haring parti? fallen 
from a small solid eonical pauocla,- it became niamfesfc that it was 
a real brlek-and-mortar, palimpsest. It had been aetiiiillj built 
over another, and that other of high Ij . fin i shed eonstruetioiq adorn- 
ed wdtli beautiful moulded tiles, Tliis building fijriiuxl m 

sidermg probable. I rather with the WooikIouIc they were jiimply giiitr* 

diaa N’4fcs around the .Buddha, to wljOBe ineiiiory the leniple ha,r4 been ere^.-ted. 
The Woondouk added, ho werei^. that these image:^ may have hem put into the 
temple to attract Brahmiiiiea! worshippers, wlileli, as from indications ehewiiere, 
Indian workmen have apparently been employed -on the Ihigan temples and 
sculptures, is not improbable. 

^ This incrustation ■ of a sacred building appears to be a couimoii Biiddiwsfc 
practice. The great Shwe Maclaii at Pegu is tlius said to have been original^ 
built by two merchimts, shortly after the age of Budtllia, and to have bt^en only 
one cubit high, raised by the same mdividuals to 12. fSpim's p. 1112.) 

Speaking of a great Pagoda at Bintenne near Kandy, X!r. Fergns.-cm writes: 
‘‘The Mahawanso or great Buddliist histon” of Cejlou, describes the iiieili* by 
which this building was raised by siiceessivc additions, in a manner so illustrative 
of the principle on wMcli these relle slirines arrived at completion, that it is well 
worth quoting. 

“ The Thero Sarabhu, at the demise of the supTOue Buddha rm'iviug at liis 
funeral pile the tlioras bone relie, brought and deposited it in that idenlictti 
dagoba [in which a lock of Buddha’s hair had been - previously placed, j This 
inspii’cd personage causing a dagoba to be erected twelve cubits high, and eri* 
sliriniiig it, thereon departed. The younger brother of King I>evc*Hani|>ialis.so 
(B. C. 250,) discovering tMs marvellous dagoba eonslruetcd another «ic»siiig it, 
thirty cubits in height. King Buttagamini ^ (B. C. 161) while residing there, 
during his subjugittion of the Xhiltibars, coustmeted a dagoba encasing thid one 
eighty cubits in height. Thus was theldolmyangana dagol» eompiofrtl. It is 
possible that at each successive addition some new deposit was mack : at liaial 
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sort of pftir with aaother pagorla of anpciiraiieej in front; 

of a sxiiali temple of the cluiroh olwrueter, and the po.^slhlo fihjeet 
of the iiicrustatioo was to make it syiniiieiri^.e in .<;/.!/ \uili its 
lieighbour. 

Iii passing eastward from the pagoda just mentiutit-i \vr^ arrivi-d 
at tlie Sliictf #S'a«-Jrtiis a large a!id iofcv pagoda of liio il iujihm and 
Prome type, ou a liigli pyramidal base, and apimrinsiy Hina* gik. 
Kear it, our atteotioii was attracted by a long galdod nuu-o, li^r' tni 
by a few small windows with Hat arches in brick of a poeuruir e-m* 
struefcion. Looking in, at a small arched doorway, wo t'uuiid the 
house to eoritain a; Brobdignagian figure of Omitaum n'cuiiibeiit 
on his side. It wais built apparently of brick But a 

finger of the hand from w'hich the plaster had beofi kitoifio-'*.! off, 
was seen to be.of Bam:Lrone gilt, as if siiiue part ur of tlie 
colossus had belonged to a fornmr image of more splendid inaieriMl* 
The eyes were open/ and the face, which was the best part of 
the figure, i.Tore the usual placid sniile. Tita of the long 

chamber in which it lay was paiiited, rmicly efioagh, with over- 
siiadowirig palm-trees. The dimensiuns of tlie ret'urrilnijt giant 
were as follows : 

Top of head to fork, B5 feet 5 inehiM. 

Pork to feet, BS II . 

Xose, d I, t,l ,j 

‘Width of chill, ........................... 2 „ 2 „ 

Length of ear, ........................... G „ 10 „ 

most of the Topes eiamiiied in Af^lmnistan and the Punjab 5 .ign ,4 of tliea® 
6 W 5 C» 6 ive hicremeata, and lucccaaire deposit, one above tlio (Mauii*hw)k 

of Architecture, 1, d.) 

The same peculiarity is found in »ame of the Xiiliiiii pyrinniib, and in the 
Etriman tombs. (Id. p. 29i.) 

These gigantic figures aw probably dimd imitatiems of wliiil imdenl Bur* 
man pilgrims had seen in Ceylon. A% liamlHwl in tliai i'-hind, mva Biirbes 
(I. S70,) a chamber contains a gigantic and well eicimtcd Ife^urc d llucklhs 
recumbent, and the statue, as m^eil as the couch ami pillow on wliicli licrccline^ 
is out fifOM the solid rock. Tiiia figure ia 47 feet in length, llic riwuiikr Is 
long, narrow and dark 5 Oaiitama BuddWs position and pkricl aspctd, the 
stillness of the place, all tend to impr» the fisitor with the frcling rhat lie k 
in the chamber of dcmtiid* 
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^ Length of arm, s? ^ ,, 

Feet (Length,) 10 „ O i, 

'/ Toes (ditto,) .2 : , 

Hand,. 7 4' ; n . 

■ Face, -0 „ 0 . 

On our mentioning this huge image after oiir returii to the 
steamers, a party started to risit it. They missed their way hut 
lighted on another, of similar character but umch greater ske! 
This last, I think, was stated 90 feet long. 

On the east side of the Shwe Sau-dau was a small ermnheh^ of 
immistakable character used as a depository table of ollhrings. 
It is the only thing of the kiud I have iieard of in the Burmesa 
countries, and is perhaps an accidental construction, and no relic of 
primeval customs. The whole of the ground about the base of 
Shwe San-dau on that side was paved with large masses of samistoua 
about sis feet long and ten inches thick, and this may both have 
afforded the material and suggested the erection. 

So much of Fagan and its remains we saw, but a vast area of 
ruins remained unvisited by any of the party, and doubtless much 
of interest has still to be examined. The time which we spent at 
Pagdn altogether was three days and a half iu going up, and nearly 
two days in coming dovrn, but as nearly one whole day \uis 
necessarily devoted to public and private letter-writing, and an- 
other whole day was abstracted by an attack of fever, I should liave 
come away with much less material for the xilustration of these 
deeply interesting remains, had it not been far the kind assistaace 
of M r. Oldham, and Lieut. Heathcote. 

I may conclude by introducing, not inappropriately, a imte with 
which Major Pliayre has favoured me on the Burmese habit of scrib- 
bling on the walls of temples, instances of which abound at Fiigain^ 

^ Had I thought of it sooner I might have written an amusiug page or two 
on the Burmese habit of seribbliuig upon walls. Brick walls white-washed are so 
uncommon that when one is met with, the people appear to cover every comer 
■of it with figures drawn with charcoal, and written seiiteueea. Their habit hi 
this respect is as inveterate as that of the English. Bomo of these writiags are the 
mere names of visitors to the temples, others are faeefciotts, a faw of Ihe grave 
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M’oies, on the Lidmn qMndm of L^mmu. 

Motes on the Iniim spedes qf 'Lpdum^^—Bp I. A^iniuioy, iXv/. 
iff. D. Oiide Coniinpeni. 

In Oetob^T. 1S55, when pa^sin;: tlnvia,j:a ilie Vouh !irf ihe 
Eafee and Beas, I gathered a s^pedineu of Lrcinni I" of 

Biiiiah a species foiifided on a plant sMit to Duiial liv 3Ir. Bige- 
wortli, from near Sirhiiid. ' The plant in my liorbariiiin is mi- 
deiitly the same as that which Bimal has di.-erlhuL hnl after 
most careful and repeated examination of a coiisiiierahle ninidier of 
specimens in mx possession. I a?ii coiivineefi that Jlunurs L. 
Edgewortlili is only a variety of his L. 3U:-uit\‘rraoe'i:ii, thi.? L. 
Europaeum of Liimmiis. In order rluit Ids sru‘cio^ i,. Mt^oilerra- 
neiim and L. Eilgeworthii may be distirigriislied. he has retliifvi timir 
specific characters so niueliy that they ainrear to be the ucm rii/zilMfis 
ratlierof trivial varieties than of permanent atid well-iiiarkt/fi s?HH*ies. 
The differences between the speeiiic eharactors tlie spoci« s eon* 
sist of aline or two in the iengt-h of tlm calyx, a mark of in» 
ance, of iniaute differences in the kmgth of the (tfid |:feaiiiw 

cles and of inconstant characters taken from the exist*, *iice id* minute 
hairs at the insertion of the likiments in .Lyeium .Edge won liii. In 
my speciiiieiis I found several ilowers entirely glalirmis. In Lyidiiiii 
Europaeum the cliaracter is ** filament is basi piiherulis/'* Chiaracters 
are also taken from the braneltes and spiiieSj but the hitter^ in b^H'h 
species, are of all shapes and mzvs from a simple thorn k of an iucli*- 
long to a spine S inches long, bearing leaves and llowcrs. iHiiial 

order. The following are specimens copied from the Ibudld Piia^da ut Pauihi. 
** On the 1st day of the waning moon Bengyot 12 Id, A. 1). IKll 
Haga Eyeii, and Ko Byeeii, three persons, who live heneatfi the gdikm feet, wtir« 
fMpped the images and PagodiM at Pagdn.^* -, ■ ■■ 

Here is another 5 

Mm juice and spirits do not drink *, fowls and pigs do not kili ; nvind the^w 
(sins) that you may heixafter meet the Lord A-ri-mn-tw-yay* .And Hguiii ^ 

*'Moung Elia and liis wife have worshipped and presented oil'ohigH* at all the 

Pagodas — applaud ! applaud 

* Arimateeya, or Maitri, is the coming Bnddlia, who wall be the fifth iiid lisi 
of the present world-system, oath is consideml by « Burnaw mllli iiior© 

awe and solemnity, tlmn to make him deckre tiiai in'tlie cfciit of Iiih imling in 
imiA.. mm he never see the Boodh Anmadoya,” As, Ee»* il, fi;;* 
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■Moies on the Indian BpecieB of L^eAuni^ ■: ■. , 

supposes tlie colour of tlie corolla of L. Edgewortliii to be jellow : 
in mj speciniens it is, pale rose-coloured as in L. Europaeiiiiu 

Dunal has purposed to change the name ol tlie Limueiui h. 
Earopaeum to E. Mediterraneum, a change by no imam applicable 
to a plant widely diii"o.sed in India. I therefore retain tlie Liananui 
name, .and .propose the following specific character, which seems 
applicable to both the Indian and ITestern plants. 

, 1. Biiropaeum, fruticosum, cortice albido, ramis spiiieseeiitibus, 
spiiiis teretibus, foiiis 2 — 5 ad basin spioaruin fascieiilaiiss obovato- 
obiongis vel oMongo-cuiieatis, pediceliis ealyee longioribus, iiiterduin 
geminis, plerumque uiiiflork, calyce brevicer 5 — dentil to gliihfi) vei 
puberolo, corolla calyce duplo longiore anguste iofiiiidibuliformi, 

stairiinibus inelusis. X. Europaev/m., Linu,et auet. ; Riwic ill. 

X. Mediterrmieum Dim. in DC. Prod. xiii. 528 (eiuii Oiiinibus vari* 
et.) X. Edgeivortldi Dun. in DC. Prod. xiii. 525. X. indlenm Wight 
leones t. 1403. 

IIab, in India prope Delhi Eople, Guzorat Wight, Sirliincl Edge* 
worthy Panjab ad Umritsir, T. Anderson. 

Folia glabra vel punetulata \ — i unciam longa. Spinae axiikres 
nudae vel foiiosae — 1 unciam loiigae, Flores gemini vei saepiiis 
solitarii e faseiculis foliorura. Calyx 5 — dentatus cyathiformis 1 — 3 
iiiieas iongus, glaber. Corolla calyce longior infumlibalifarmk 4 — 6 
iiiieas louga, roseo-alba. Filainenta filiformia ioclusa imequaiia, 
uno eiefeeris breviore. Arititerae parvae ovafcae, bast bifidae. Stylus 
eylindricus, stamiuibus iongior. Stigma orbiculure, eapitatuiin 
Pollen in aqua globosum. Ovariam ovatum. Baeca globosa parva. 

In India, special care is required to guard against the undue 
increase of species, since in this country, besides diilkulties arisifig 
from want of books of reference, natural causes make the detenni- 
nation of species more diifieult than in Europe. One of the most 
powerful of these is the sudden and complete change of ciimafca 
in many parts of the Peninsula of India, arising from the periodi-^ 
cal recurrence of the rainy season, which oiten alters the Flora 
from that of an arid plain to one consisting entirely of a large 
number of tropical aiumnls. ^ This ciimatic change also temporarily 
affects the appearance or habit’* of the pereiuiial plants, causing 
a wonderful luxuriaiice of growth and alteration of the foliage. 
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5~| Hepori on ike Progress of ike Mapieiic Barm/, 

Totli^se cliunges Ljeliini Europaaiitii is fully c^^xpobt^L It is a luititis 
of dry sandy plams, where before the raiiiS it h stunt ml i:i aii its 
parts, but when the air and soil beeoaie charged with inui.sturc an 
espaiisiau of all its parts takms place, fuby a£*mniini;,g Ihr iho 
multiform eliaracters of its leafes aod. the diversity in tiie Inigili 
of the spines, etc. 


Bepori on ike Proffrese of the Zfapmtk Sane if n^iJ of the 

seemkes eonneeted with ii^ from Xovfuihvr. I Sue, fa Apni. Ib-'U). 

Bp BoBEBT ScHIiAGIHTW.EtT, Esq, ' 

Ge5beal Outline or the Route. 

My brother Adolphe and I left xlgra.on the* of Xovemher^ 
1855, and went through Dholpore and Chanda to C'rwuHor. *We pro- 
ceeded thence through a part of Bundelkuncl, bv Diilteeali, Jlniiisi, 
Tehri, and Dliarnooiiee to Suugor, which we reached on the 4th of 
Becemhei:* 

Prom Saugor we took difierent routes. Aiic#l|)lie proccedtai bj 
Dhumow to Xagpore and Madras. I left Saiigor o!i the Iftih of 
December, and proceeded by Blaharajpore and Fierrnhiin tu Xiir- 
singpore, on the left side of the Kerbudda valley ; from tiiciice I 
proceeded bj Jhansi Ghaut and Bleergunge In J ubbulpon*, where 
I arrived on the SOth Deceinber. 

The route which I followed fi’om Saiigor to Jubbiilpore 
me the gratifying opportunity of examining the large liepiij&ilis of 
fossil remains of elephants, rhinoceros, hippopotami, whieh are 
exposed on the sides of the Nerbudda valley, and 1 liavif been able 
to obtain a tolerably good eollection of specimens. 

During a stay of six days at Jubbulpore, I wms eiigstged with a 
series of barometrical and meteorological obserfatioiis, and with 
some experiments on the composition of the atmosphere, which were 
on the Uinerknntuk Hills. 
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I started from Jubbulpore on tlie ■ 'Sill " of JaanmTj and went hy 
Mimdlah, Eamgurli,, Goruekpore and Kareoeliia up to Uiiierkiihtiik 
whicli forms a Ter? important part of the water-slied of Cent nil 
India. Near it are tlie sources of tlie Soane and of tlie 

K'erbudda, and of tlie Yrap, an affluent of the llaharmdil?. 

I arrived at Umerkimtuk on the 20tb of January, 1S5G, and 
having set up mj meteorological instruments, which were regularly 
registered during mj stay, I made exeursioiis to tlie sources of til© 
Toliila and Soane, and up to the summit of Hajmeergiirh Hill, which 
is one of the highest points of the Mekui range, East of Umerkuii* 
tuk. 

The plateau of Emerkuntuk afforded me a favourable opportunity 
of making physical, and meteorological experiments, and though the 
absolute elevation is not very considerable (3,290 to 3,380 English 
feet,) the data obtained for the decrease of the temperature of the air, 
and of the ground, <&e,, may not prove without some interest for the 
physical geography of Central India, when compared with similar data 
obtained in the Himalayas, the Xeilgherries, and Khasia Hills, &c, 

1 left Umerkuntuk on the 26th Jaimary, and proceeded md Fain- 
dra, Moonda, and Ainukpore to Sobagpore ; thence in a Xortherlj 
direction, through Kanrodi and Bamuuggur, crossing the Soano 
Eiver twice, to Eewah, where I arrived on the llth of February* 

By Muagown and Sohagi, I went to Allahabad, and thence along 
the Grand Trunk Eoad to Agra, where I arrived on the 21at of 
February. 

At Agra the whole of the collections sent down last year from 
the Himalayas, and those made during this cold season, were care- 
fully re-packed for the purpose of being sent to Englaiid. 

I left Agra on the Sth of March, and travelled pM Delhi to Saha- 
runpore, and thence to Xahun, where I was engaged, for several 
days, examining the geological structure of the Sewalik range. I 
obtained many interesting tertiary fossils from various localities in 
the Sewaliks. 

I marched through Dugshaie to Simla, where I arrived on the 
25tli of March. 

The observations mad© in the outer ranges of the Himalayas, mi 
ill various localities in the environs of Simla, will be reserved for 
the next Beport, treating of the Miinakyi^* 
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5G lieimri an the Fmfjreu qfiht llh^ufiie A’lfriv'// 

BiETlOBOLOGr. 

Besides the daily registry of dry tirsd \xvi Indh t mul ^ 

barometers, whilst on the marxli. a irirrjof sefh's rsf ob."* : was 

made at Sangory Beroiliun, Jubbulpuro ana L merkniit uk ; at .Sttlmg- 
pore, Ailahabad* Agra and Simla. These obseru 4 li‘»ii> le iruti 
to the following eoiielusions. 

The miiiimiiiii teuiperature of the mr was vt ry reLoi U! iy ohs^rvcnl 
to set in ju>t before siio-rise, Imt ilu-re was lio^or to he tm.^erved a 
second di^presiioii of temperature immediately a:V‘r Miiiove. ih wn 
had observed in the lodiuii in i)eto*ner. I^ol. 

Tbeiomaise of lempemture from suii-ri,-' up to II .eh a. M. 
is speciully rapid between tht* hum< a? -i ii a. m. I nfren im- • 
ticed an increase of temperature of f lo o degrees ceniigrade 
between tliese two hours. 

The total increase from sun-rise to 11 obdoedi \v:h, al Saugur, 

(loth to 19th Decetober,) as mucli as 2^ dcun rs i.na.k* ; at 
Jubbulpore it was from 12 to 15 degrees : but ul I’ an rkuntuk |;ifHh 
to 26th JaEUun) the differeuce between silii-rise and 11 O'clock 
A. M. wras only Sh to 0 degrees eenngrade. Jh-tweeii II a. M. iiiid 
4 P. M,, the Tariation of temperature was generally very givai — 

Bot more than S or 1 degrees centigrade ; but the deerean* of lem* 
perature between 4 p. At. and 7 P. M. was Tory ra|d'i. 

East of Jubbulpore, at Kamgurh, ami lu far as iriner^untuln I he 
minimum temperature of the day was very mair tiie iVoezing pidnt; 
but I never observed a temperature lower ihuu fill licgret/.i Tahrmi* 
belt, or 0 degrees centigrade. 

There wuis cpiite regularly a hoardVost setting iiu even if the mi- 
nimum tempoiuture of the air was 2 or ;i degrees ahiive iho iVfc/.ing 
point. The hoar-frost was produced by the great nuiiaiiuii of the 
leaves and grass during the serene Bights. 

At Einerkuntuk itself 1 observed some riuriiirksibli! irregiihiritif*^ of 
temperature. Considering the eoid tempeKitures c‘xpcriciiceil in t-lm 
stations of the ICerbudda valley. Westward of rmorliui'iiiik, it wight 
be expected to find tlie iBiuiiBum tempenitiire of the iiiuht al Ihimr- 
kuiitnk below zero ; but on the contrary the minimum tciii perature 
of the air on the plateau, at the end of January, was coiisiariily 9 
degrees and even 12 degrees centigrade shove the freezing point. 
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It was therefore considerablj warmer tima fciia minim uni of the val- 
leys at the foot of the plateau.. .Besides the niiniieuiH does not 
take place just before sun-rise, ■■ but one or one-aud-a-half hour 
earlier. The reason of this phenomenon is that during the nighty 
the cold air, which is heavier, flows dowm along the sides of the hills, 
and .aecuniulates at the bottom of the valleys, ivhiist at the top of 
.the small plateau itself, the cold air, which is locally formed by the 
radiation of kaves and .grass,, is immediately carried awyiy by the 
winds into the surrounding .atmosphere and re-placed by somewhat 
.'warmer air. 

., During the day-time the temperature at the top of IJinerkuiituk 
is of course much lower than in 'the valleys below. During my 
stay .there the highest observed temperature was 75 degrees Fahren- 
heit, exceeding by o degrees Fahrenheit the maximum temperature 
of .all the other days. 

There was only one day quite free of clouds during my stay at 
Fmerkuntuk. Grenerally, soon after 8 o’clock a. m. quantities of 
cirri dispersed all over the sky, and mitigated the full power of the 
sun’s rays : they only dissolved themselves partially in the eveiaing 
before sun-set, some portions remaining even during the night. 

Some rain fell on the 29th and 30th of January. It appeared to 
have extended over a large area, and greatly affected the temper- 
ature of the air, cooling it down so that the maximum temperature 
was lowered more than 5 degrees. 

From Jubbulpore up to Dnierkuntuk, a strong South-West or 
South wind set in very i^egularly between 9 and 10 a. k., and con- 
tinued till 5 or 5-30 p. ir. The. nights were constantly calm. At 
IJmerkiintuk the wind blew from tlie same direction, but it was 
quite calm during the rain falls. There was not the least wind on 
tlie journey from Paindra to Bewah, ’where again a South-West wind 
began. 

Comparing my meteorological, observations with those made during 
the cold season of 1851-55 , by , nij brothers and myself, ia the 
Boutherii parts of India, the Deccan, Mysore, <£c., I ind that in 
Southern India there is, at equal elevations, never so cold a temper- 
ature as I observed this season in Central India, in the valley of 
the Nerbudda, &c. 


I 
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Ill eoniiexion with thh fact it ineythiiu that in siiuitiier 

tlie reTerse takes plaee. and tlmt the iraaininiii iu'aitof i Vat nil liuiiaj 
at equal eleTutioiis geiiemlly vnciah s^aaowliai that i»i 
India* 

To^^etlier with the obs-ervatisais f4 the dry and wot lulb Hieniio- 
ineterSj the reaiiiiig.i of the bariiineler vunv red, and I have 
been able to deterniiiie the fieiglits of all inipaiiuhi, places on iim 
route followed. Some stuticuis were df'ienaiucd both t‘y iljc luira- 
nicter and the boiling point thcTimnvieter, wliieh ffMin its minute 
and accurate dliisioiis (each degree tn* CeVius ilhidul into lui) 
parts) and having been eandully ecnniKifed at diilbrent la iglan with 
barometerSj may be eonsidured m giving t'i]!inlly aciMrare ivsiilis wiiii 
tlie barometer itself.; On the journey from Suhavriwre to lb; wall, 
1 used only this instrameiifr, as the baroim'ter was leaking Ven muclp 
and some air had introduced itself into it. 

The iidnimum of barometric pressure at about 4 'i\ it. occurred 
on the small plateau of Fmerkiintuk, very nearly at die siiiiic time 
ae^ ill the lower valleys and plaiim of ILindusiau, unci the daily vari- 
ation of the barometer seems to be very nearly tlie same at U’mer- 
k lint Ilk as il is in the phiina. 

The temperature of the earth at diilbreut depilis was cielx*riiiiiiod 
by the long thermometer (one metre iu kmgtinji Fur grealer depths 
1 used a thermometer, the bulb of which was niiule exuvniely im 
sensible* The observations of the tcuipcmture ot' the griUiiid al 
ITmerkuntuk, compared with similar data around tlie base of the 
hill, afford some curious examples of the cooling iiiiliienccs which 
extensive jungles have, upon the temperature of the ground. At 
'Umerkuiituli the temperature was, 22ud to 2oih Jafiiiary— 

Atone metre below the siirfuee, 2P 2' Ccuiigraiim 
„ tw'o metres, „ ........... .21“ o „ 

At Faiiidra, more than 1,CH}0 feet low’er thau 'Uiacrkuiituk, the 
tcmpeKitiire was, 27fcli to 29th of January— 

At one metre bedow the surfucep **.*., *,..,20* O' Cmiiigriule* 

,, two metres, „ „ 

I observed similar differences at Eamgiirh. and, ui some oilier 
stations West and North of Umerkuutiik, which are all },0)IJta 
1,800 feet lower than the plateau. 
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This anomalous .plieaoiiiaEOii ' seems to be due to the following 
causes. 

The plateau of Umerkuntuk itself comparatirelj little jiui- 
.gfo, and the ground is exposed free!? to the action of the sun. 
Eooiid the' base of Umerkuntuk, and especially on the slopes of the 
hills, ?erj thick and extensive jungles prevail, which keep the 
ground moist and cool, as they prevent the heating of the surface 
:'by the p'Owerfui tropical sun. 

: The meteorological observations which I had occasion to make 
;in many parts of the jungles of Central India, as well as those of 
iny brother Hennana in Assam, and of my brother Adolphe in the 
G-odavery jungles, offer many striking examples of the cooling 
influence wfoich extensive jangles exercise in India on the temper** 
at lire of the ground, as well as on the atmosphere. 

The anomalous cooling of the ground by jungles is still more 
apparent than the difi:erence of temperature in the air of jungles 
when compared with open districts, since the diifereiices in the 
temperature of the air are much more equalized by winds and atmo- 
splieric currents. 

At Agra I w’as enabled, through the kind assistance of Colonel J. T. 
Boileau, the Chief Engineer, to ascertain the temperature of the earth 
nearly 50 feet below the surface. The insensible thermometer -was 
sunk in a small shaft dug for the purpose, and remaitied buried there 
for a fortnight before it was taken up. The temperature was, from 
the 22nd of February to the 4th of March, 28 3^ centigrade, equal 
to 82^ 9' Fahrenheit. The temperature thus observed accords, 
within one degree, with the temperature of the earth at about 60 
feet below the surface, ascertained at Benares in April 1S55. The 
temperature at one metre below 'the surface at Agra was only 25 
degrees centigrade, as the upper strata had been cooled by the 
influence of the past cold season. 

The temperature of the ■ wells .at Agra was always a little lower 
than that of the ground, thus directly ascertained. As an average 
of several wells from which a large quantity of water was constantly- 
drawn for domestic purposes and irrigation, I obtained 27® & to 
27^ 8' centigrade. 

I 2 
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Tlie temperittiira of water hi wells* whieli are Init little iised^ ia 
eoiisideraUj cooler tiian that of wells from %hie!i wnivT is con- 
stall tl j drawii, as the coM liir wh mM dawu dmivu^ ihe ihudit 
into the wells cools stagciaiit water much more ihaa it, euri du ihe 
water oi^Telis which is cotisMii% remored. 

As a curious plienoraeooii coiinected with Fhrsical I ffiOLU\a|diy, 
Ifiuallj beg tomeiiiioa the waj in W’hkh the jungles arc ilisiiiLutcd 
in Central India, 

The base and slope of the hills, and the valleys hetweat tlu'iii, 
are generally twered with very dense and c.i:!ensivc jtiii’ilcs, hut 
the siHBiiut of the flat hills and sniall plateaux which occur in, Tiiariy ^ 
localities; are uearlj always i|uite hare and dcsii luce of trees iind 
jungly vegetation. I hud been inforriiefi by ii.y brut la-rrs t hut tliis 
very curious phenotiienou occurs all along the .Soutlieni parts ui* ilie 
Khasia and Jynteah Hills, and on the plateutt of the IS" eilg ber- 
ries. 

This phenorueiioii seems to be due, in part, to tluM cry strong 
winds which sweep over those isolated plateaux and wldcli i?\i»lcnt- 
ly must be very injurious to jungle vegetation. Another impor- 
tant cause is, the want of moisture in these isolated ijhitoaux. 

The geological results obtained in the journey friua Agra to 
Saugor will be contained in the Eepnrt wluelt my brother Adolphe 
will have the honour to submit to Claveriirueut ; I Hiiall i!ic?refiire 
coiitent myself by mentioning some geological resuks to which ilio 
investigaticni of the country visited by me alone aceins to imul. 

In the valley of the Nerbudda some hiteresiiiig depoHits of fassii 
remains occur. The larger deposits are fouiul from Kermliaii up 
to Muiidiah, the bones are found in a brcnvii alluvial clay, and 
belong to species of dephanta, rhinoceros, hippopotami, biiilhbes, 
&c. I also found with the bones well preserved ;diells of 
Fnio, Melania, and other fresh-water speeles. A mmpurkoo of 
these fossil shells with those now living in the A'crbiiddi, ami k 
various tanks of Central India, of which I eollectcd a large number, 
will assist k determining the geological ago of the fossil iferoiis 
deposits of the Herbudda valley. 

From Jubbulpore to Umerkuntuk the prevailing rock ia black 
trap, identical wdtli the trap of the Deccan. 
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I found in se?eral localities, tlio tliin. lacustrine deposit, wliicli 
reposes on trap, .and is again overlaied bj other layers ol trap. 

In some places it was full of fossil fresb-water sliells ofPlijsa, 
Uriio,, Meiania, &c. 

,, The principal fossiliferous localities which I Tisited were Pliool 
Saugor, about 9 miles west of Mimdlah, Bellasur, and Bonder. 

' The plateau of Umerkuntuk is one of the culaiinating points 
of Centra! .India and this place, and the hills in its neighbourhood, 
form tlie important w’afcer-shed of. Central India, between the 
Eirers. Herbudda, ' Soane, Tohilla, and' Mahan iiddy. .Tlie plateau of 
'Cmerkiiiituk is not very large — it is nearly circular, and surround- 
ed by Mils, which are only 50 to 60- English feet higher* The 
slopes are ?ery steep to the East and South, whilst they are much 
more gentle to the "West and Worth. The- hills run from "Cnier- 
kiintuk first in a IS'orfclierly direction, and then turn to tlie Xorth- 
Westi They a-'re generally known by the inhabitants under the 
name of Mokul. The highest point. of this range is probably 
Eajmeergurli, near Umerkuntuk, which it exceeds by about 50D 
English feet — the latter place .itself is about '3,290 to -3,330 English 
■feet. 

The iJ^erbudda alone rises on the plateau of Umerkuntuk. It 
has its origin in a tank or pool, surrounded in th-e most irregular 
way, with solid masonry and fine temples ; — one of the oldest of 
them seems to me to be a Jaia (Buddhist) temple. The tank is fed 
by subterranean springs, and the origin of the Herbudda ia thus 
precisely similar to that of the .Kistna, -on .the plateau of Maha- 
baleshwur in the Deccan. 

I determined the quantity of water at 'the spot where the Her- 
buclda flows out of the tank, and found it to be, on the 23rd of 
Jaiiiiiiry, only twO' French litres per second. But very soon this 
little rivulet is met by the waters of two other springs, and only 
a few miles from its source it is joined by the waters of two more 
springs, and forma a beautiful cataract of about 70 English feet. 

The Soane has not its rise at Umerkuntuk, but to the- East of 
the bill, and about 1,200 feet lower than the Uerbudda in m open 
partially cultl?ated spot, from a tank called Sone litidder, 8 miles 
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East of Biindra, imd forms a swampy marshy place over a coiisiticr- 
able extent. 

The Toliilla rises about 5 miles *^orth of the ilSTerbutlilrij at a 
pkee called Tolialetsurj nearly oe a lerel with the XerbiiiJJa, 

The Trap, a small rirerj whidi flows to the Soutli. and joins the 
Mahaaucldy, has its origin Bear Paiodra, iVoni severril Im’ge taaks, 
forming at first a swamp}* ground. Its source Is siuiui'cd about 
5 or 6 miles fro!E that of the Soanej and its water -shed is not 
formed by a cMstiuet rklgo, bat oiik by a slight; rising a^ the gn/uiui. 

On the journey from Sohagpore through Hewah to AHuliubatl, 
I took the opportunity of eurrying a barometiie mid geulugieai 
section over the plateau of BiiiidelkiiEcL ■ 

■The plateaUj' or rather the succession of plateaux* eonsidts of 
a reddish and wliifee saiidstonej ■ in large banks, wiikh are geiierully 
homoiital — it reposes upon limestone-. and shales of blue and grey 
eolonrs, which very often are a little more iocliuoil ihan the sainT 
stone, and the sluilesaro quire identical witii siiuiuir rocks whieh 
I observed in th-e Gwalior Territory. The plaitum of Buiidrlkuiid 
terminates abruptly about 40 miles So-utli of Allaiiabadj where the 
sandy deposits of the plain of lliiidustau begin. 

■ Smhk^27tli Mliigf WbQ, 
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Mean temperature and fall of rain m Darjiling, SiMiim Mmuhtgah. 
1848 to 1855,—*% J. lu ‘WiTHECOMBE.j J£ jD, Oiml Surgmn. 
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02.57 

02.15 
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July. 

63.23 02.87 

f 1 
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i 

03.S0 63.07 

■ 

05.20. 63.96 
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Augiist, 

Un.2S 61.81 

1 

62.54' 63.20 

61..11 

03.80 

04.1S’ 634)0 

62,59 

September, 

60.1S, 62JS 

01.45 62.32 

1 

0S.2S' 02.09 

.. ■ j- 

62.02 62.42 

60.B9 

Oetober, 

55.81 55.93 

55.87 61.85 

58.89| 56.-10 

56.71 68.-16j 

57.86 

November, 

r 

48.49' 48,38 

1 

•18.43, 51.48 

50.11 

48.05 

■19.28' 50.50 

51.(19 

DeceBiber, ...... 

43.CIS| 41.96 

42.52,' 55.89 

44.86’ 42.75 

■ ■ 

‘15.29, '14.70 

47.3CJ 

Jaiiuaff, ....o... 

44101^ 12.24 

141.14,40.96 

42.25 

36.79 

1 45.85: 41.46 

39.42 

3?ebnmrv, ...... 

40.77 41,93! 

' .11.33’ ■41.79’ 

■ ■ j , i 

•17.17 

47.23 

12.01 i .15.55 

' 1 ' 

41,93 
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5D.13 48.38 

i . - i 

49.20 51.911 

j 

47.23 

52.83 

51.171 50.86 

49.30 
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53.53’ 56.77 

58.05; 55.7l| 

, ,-n, «n . . 

51.-13 

57.71 

5.3.83 55.4.3 

52.58 

A,^'erage, ...... 

53.79 58.Su 

•t • • 

i 1 

53.79 55.38' 

1 1 

55.57 

..e4.30 

55.13 5UIf 

53.94 
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1S50-51. ; 1S51-52. ' 

1852-33, 

183:3-3.1. 

iOr 7j hkdns. 

llay. 

2.74 i 

6.75 

0.15 

: 2.07 

5.68 

3.2S 

(J 11111*5 

30,33 ! 

inm 

17.30 

26.tK» 

■ 44^.37 

20.26 

July, 

32,02 ' 

27.15 

35. 10 

20.49 

18.53 

lO"'. 32 

August, ... 

40.02 * 

16.70 

15.35 

■ :n.,20 


2^.83 

Septembi‘r, *.# 

: 20.i)0 ; 

iO.CO 

15.15 

20.13 

' 28. 0) 


Oetober, ... 

i J.H} ; 

0.35 

.■45 

' 401 

' 4,13 

:u»i 

KoTember, 

.00 i 

1.30 

' .03 

j ,01 

1 iM/.t 

I 

December, 

j .00 ! 

.05 


■ 

,2'.^ 

.21 

Jaijuarj, ,** 

,j 2.05 1 

3.45 

1 Xal 

' 1.85 

i 

.10 

1.19 

February, 

2.73 

2.40 

1 .73 

1 

I .T5 

; 1.37 

1 

; IJll 

Miircli, ... 

•1.10 


! 17. iO 

i -w 

: .40 

! 

t 

April, 


1 4‘»yu 

2.70 

,}■ 1 

! 3.10 

i 

Tot a! fell of raiOj.. 

. I35.0S 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Of TilS 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

Poll jA^si-ARr. 1857. 


At .tlie animal general ineeli.ig of tbe Society, held on the 7tli 

Jamiarj, 1857,, ^ ^ 

Hoii’We Sir James CoIvi,ie, Kt. Fresiderit, su tlie taair* 

The Seerefcary read tlie ,folla\?i»g 

Eepobt- . ■ 

The Council of the Asiatic Society have the satisfaction of sub- 
mitting their annual report exhibiting the Society’s transactions, 
and the state of its affairs during the past year. 

Tbe number of ordinary members resident m India at I 

■-of everv year since 1&«>1 hds re* 

■Eiained iiearl j . 'stationary ^ rang- , ' 

ing between 122 in 1852, and 
131 in tbe present year. During 
the last twelve mouths there has 

been an accession of 19 new members^ f 

gather 14. of which 7 have been removed by death b y 

Ld one (Dwarika Nath Basu) under bye kw 13 of the Souety 

will thus be seen that during the past 

additionofonly 5 to tbe number of members, iheeair 

tains 167 names, inclusive of those absent in Europe. 


18S1.. 

Ordmarj'. 

130 

Payinf; 

i24' 

1852.. 

139 

122 

1853 . 

146 

123 

1854,. 

155 

129 

18.16 - 

162 

123 

1856.. 

167 

131 


Absent. 

.6 

17 

25 

26 
31 

se 
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the Asiatic Sccicig. 

The obituary includes the names of 3Iajor General ?ir IT* H. 
Sleeman, K.C*B., Dia Montgomerie, Lieut. Cbancey, liajil ^uitja- 
ebaraii Ghosal, Baja Sriesh Cliuiuira Ihlya, and 3k\>^rs. ilou>tuun 
and E. W. G-. Prlth. 

Dr. 3Ioiitgomerie was a mdous arid cu5iiiterejited prnnmfer of 
the objects of the Society, ancl as the discoTorer of fhr.ta Pureha 
had received the gold loetlal of tlie Society uf Arts of LoLdoa. 

Mr. Frith w'as distinguislied for his devotion tu ilif &ciei»co of 
Eiitomology, 

By the death of the Bev. Dr. BueMaad, the SoAet)- has lo.'jt one 
of its most clistinguislied honorary rnemliers. 

The names of Professor Langlois and Mo!is. Itfarei'l liavo also 
to be removed from the list, and the J?oeiety has to ueplore tJie loss 
whicdi the cause of Oriental literature must suiibr iVum i!ie duriise 
of these two distinguished savaiis, the iiiteiligeiice i4 wlmse deaiii 
only reached India a few iBcmtlis ago. 

Seven corresponding members have been electtal during tlie last 
twelve iiiontiLS, some of w'lioni are Orieural scholar,?, or are Cither** 
wise distinguished for their literary or sdeiitiiic attainfiunits. 

Finmiee . — The abstract' statement Xit. 1 anncfved to the re{)ort 
shews the receipts of 1S50 to have been lls. lSj20l:*T-lj \Giie!i acid* 
ed to the balance of the preceding year (Bs. G/iol-lli-S) make the 
total of Its. 2:l!,45IM-9. 

The dishiirseiiients arnoiiiit to Es. 17,S2l-{3“d, fiiclm^ive of the 
sum of Its. 2,600 advanced to the Orieiitai Pubiicaliyii Fiiiid as a 
temporary loan, and whiehmust teconsidemlapart of the Imkiice. 
The total liabilities amount to Es. 3,CI06*f}4, widle the cask ba- 
lance ill I'laud is its. 6,664-144, to wlucli is to be added the sum of 
Es. 2,500, advanced to the Oriental Fund, nuiking a twtai of Is. 
%161-144. Ill addition to this, there are outstanding assets to the 
extent of Es. 8,908.3-8* 

Of the outstanding sums due to the Society, shown in the report 
of 1855, Ss. 485-4 have beau written off to Profit and Loss as un- 
realizable subscriptions due from deceased members, and alilioiagh 
there are still several items of a similar iiatiire, yet tlio Council art 
not without hopes that opportuiiitks nisj occur for recoveriog a 
considerable portion of them. 
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■■ "feeO'ME. 
Contribiitionsj 
Oovermneut Grant at 300 
Sale of BookSj, 

Joiimalj .. 

Interest, 

Miseellancous, 


lIontMy aTerage • . 

Exipendiiure. 
iZoologieal IMuseinn, 

Library — E^iabt. 030 0 0 
Bookbindifigj 300 0 0 
PureLase of 
books, . 
Contiiigeiieies, 


8,000 0 
3,600 0 
1,000 0 
800 0 
120 0 
10 0 

13,580 O' 

.. 1,127 B 


4,200 0 


€50 0 0 
114 0 0 


The marginal estimate of the probable ineome and experidiiure of 

the next' year will be fouml to fall ' 
short of that of prerious years, „ 
plj beeaase the amoaiit ' of the ^ 
Ctorernmeiit Grant for the Miiseiiin 
of Economic Geology, has ee'asei to ^ . 
be borne in the accounts, in cease*' 
queiice of the ' rein oral of. Ibat.es,-' . 
tablishment, and the cessat.ioa; O't^' 
the aliow/mce from .September last* ■' 
The subject of reelucing ..tliS' rat® 
of subscriptioB to the Society frO'Bi 
Es. 16 to 10 per cjuarter was 
brought forward .for final. dkemBmu 
and decision in September, last. 

The .proposition was orginallj 
moved by Major Thiiillier in Ko?. 
1855. The Couneil after' mrefal ■ 

■ deliberation reported against, the 
expediency of ' the proposed change, 
and the question having been refer* 
red to the Society at large, and the votes of absent members solicited 
under bje-law 45, the motion ■ w.as negatived at a special meeting, 
held in September last, the number ■■ of suffrages obtained in favour 
of the motion being 25, whilst '2S ;Avere. given a.gamBt ii. , 

Jjihrar^^ Considerable improvement has been efieeted in the 
preservation and arrangement of the books. ,' Much, however, yet re- 
mains to be done in the way of enriching the contents of the Library. 
Nearly 250 vols, have been added during the year, a considerable 
portion of which are donations from authors and learned societies. 
The leading Scientific periodicals of Europe, obtained either by pur- 
chase or exchange, are from time to time laid on the table of the new 
reading-room for perusal. 

A new catalogue of the Library has been published, copies of which 
may be had by members free of charge by application to the 
^Librarian, The price to non-subscribers hag ben fixed at 8 Bupeas 

a copy. . , . ., 

■K 2 


Estabt. General, 

J ournal, 

Miacellrmeons, including 
Buildirig, 

Deposit, , . 


Blontlilj average, 


2,000' 0 
1,800 0 
2,700 0 

1,200 0 

72 0 

11,972 0 

997 10 8 
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The Coin Cabinet; of tbe Soeiety /has receitecl an mlaition of 
gold coins from tiie GoverniBenc of tbo X. W. Ib^ovineos, and a low 
Rifrer coins of historic importance hate been oontributt'J !»v i-al 
gentlemen. 

The Cxoreniment of lodia baling resolved iijxm e-^ta'hli^hifsx 3 
separate Geological lltistniiu in eemnection \u::i tlkf 
Survey, has directed the transfer to tlio propaj^ed ifisiimnon of its 
Maseiim of Economic Geology which Las been in charcc of I'm So- 
ciety since 1841. 

By this arrangenieni the Soeietr has lost tiie viiluul^h m rv.n:ci« (,{ 
Puldingtrni, who, b^^ides ia!;ing cLurje of iLc G jvimnincit 
Miiseinn of 'Eeonmiiic Cfaoiogy, has liiihcrto imd the cm r*. t uf tiia 
Society*8 own collections of minerals and roelcs. 

The accession of new specimens in this do^iartinent has bc’cii re- 
corded by the Curators. They include amonj^st oilier.^ n 
meteorite from Soiigoule presented by M,r.. Grote ; a vainalC* cxlice- 
tion of fossils from Kohat by Lieiir. Trotier ; a. tine Mp*Hdnicfi nf the 
scarce mineral Condrodite from Xaurmre, !y ihc Ibna 8 , Hidnp j a 
bos of minerals and specimens ilhisiruting tlie uiib rem a me* of 
metallurgical processes, particularly of the iiKiiuifacture of iron 
from Col Tremeiihere; and a vuluulde series of Casts m* Sewalik 


foasik from the i^ruseum of the India House, prej^emted hv the 
Hon’ble Court of Direetora. 

The llaseuin coutinues to be a source of eoiishlenifde aftmeiirm 
Nov. IHfli to2!ltli bfiT’strlS dav.«iopim pubiic, mu] fluit it iJi iliily 

. Jippreeiuted is best Gif-wii bv the 
Ifnle 4 emnle Half* female , 

2SK9 81 65 IS 3034 iHimbers who daily rc’^ort to tlm 

Beoera her 26 clays open . ' v, 

6638 205' 2S8 US 6240 f‘*« pr'-rms Iiiivin? 

hitherto reeonknl their names in 
the visitors’ bofik,( lie .Temadur was 


9303 


directed in the middle of Kovemher last to note rarcrullv tin* immo 
and sex of every visitor who expressed either an iiiabilitv or a ndue- 
tance to write. The average thus obtained appears to havo exceed- 
ed 240 persons a day, as shewn in the margin. 

Journal.— Six Nos. of the Journal have already been issued, and 
another, which will be the last of the year, is in the press, and 
nearly ready for publication. Of these No. Til contains n eim’ipU-te 
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aud efficient Index to the last two volumes of the Eesearche?, ami 
the first 23 vols. of the Journal. 

It is hoped that this publication will supply a desideratum wlnch^ 
has been long felt by all who have occasion to. consult the pages ot 
the Soeiety’s^tran suctions, and render the varied and valuable nwtter 
contained’in the volumes accessible, not merely. to our own members, 
but to the public at large. 

Officers. Babu Gour Doss Byskk was appointed in Slarch last 
Assist.ant Secretary and Librarian in place ot Babu Lujendralal 
Mittra resigned, whose valuable services h.ave received the public 
acknowledgment of the Society, as recorded in the proreeiluigs of 
February last. His successor has been very regular and assiduous 
in the discharge of his duties. 

Oriental FuiiJ. It has been found that from the rapid issue of 
the Eos, of the Bibliotheca ludiea during the last tiiree years, the 
demands upon the Oriental Fund have far exceeded its resources. 
The activity of the several editors had pushed the publication of the 
series beyond the limits warranted by tlie Governiuent allowance, 
and the consequence has been, tlie accumulation of heavy liabilities 
which have been the subject of remark both by the local and home 
(jo%’ernment. 

It has therefore been resolved that the publication should be 
suspended until provision is made for the liquidation of the debts. 

The principles on which the Bibliotheca Indica has lately been 
conducted were likewise made the subject ofmnimadrersion by Pro- 
fessor Horace Havinan "W ilson, and tlie Bon bhj (..ourt ot Directors- 
They drew the attention of the Society to the disproportion of the 
Arabic to tbe Sanscrit publications, which tliey considered in- 
consistent with the comparative claims of the two departments of 
literature, and dwelt on the importance of confining tbe appropria- 
tion of the grant to the encouragement of the Sanscrit language, 
except in the case of works illustrative of the history or social con- 
dition of India. - 

The Society without concurring in the wisdom of restricting the 
Bibliotheca ludiea to Sanscrit works, or to works relating exclusively 
to India, have expressed every disposition to be guided by the views 
advanced by tbe learned Professor and the Hon’ble Court. 
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Tl'ie Council are glad to add tiiat the iiubiUties of lUc Oricntul 
Fund hiu'e been considerably reduced within the last year. 

During the last- twelre months only S Xos. of the llitfiioihcea 
Iiidica hare been issued, of which o are Sanscrit aud 3 Arabic. 

The iiamt:cs of the m'orks are i-—* 

T. — Tlie Taittiriya Snilhita id* l!ie Black rajiir \*rd:L t utcd by 
Dr. E. IhdtT^his. 13% m uiid ^ ■ 

2. — “The Brihad Aranyaka UpanisiKiil, edited i)y Dr Ilhcrj Xa» 
mk ■ 

3. — A Biogmpln'eal Dictkmary of Persons wLu kic-'v 3fa!K»!nnicil, 
edited by Aioiihaies AfalianuDd Wayzch Alndai Ifu.ji and liulum 
Ivadir, and Dr. Sprcngtun Xo:<, Dili and Dlh. 

4. — 'WhiquidAs History of AlahauiedA i*niiypaig!i, cni’rrri by A, 
A^on Ivremer, AA. 139. 

5. — The lliirkaiideya Funuiiij edited Ijv trie Be?, K. 3:,L Batierjea, 
Ko. 140. , , 

It will be observed that tliese niiinbcrs arc in eoniirniatiini of 
works already uiidertuken. Xo new work has been c'ifuriu'nccd uor 
will boj untii the unilnished editioi'is arc complvtei. whiidi uid lie a 
work of time in consequence of the cjctent to winch ihe resources of 
The Fund have been aiiticipated. 

ATitli the conclusloii of the works in hand, the seiie« of 

the Bibliotheca Indiea will be brought lo ii close, and it is tht‘ opiiiiaii 
of the Council that a new series shoubi imt he couunciii'cd wiCaout a 
careful revision of the rules under w’hicU lae iniblkmihiu lias hccii 
coiHlucted. 

The report was adopted. 

The meeting then proceeded to ballot for the Coiiiicil ami Ofllcrri 
for the ensuing year. Captain Sherwill and Air. Ch^riioii riuiiig, 
were appointed Serutiiieera, and at the dose of tliekillaC tht* Chair* 
man announced the following resnh 

Eon’blk Sib J. W. ComnE, I\t. Frexidnii, 

BIbu lU'MooFAn Giiosj:j-| 

Dr, (1. G. SpinsBUEY, I rke*Fmkimii, 

A. Grote, Es<^. J 

Dil H. ’Walbeb, 

C. BEADOHj.lsi^^. 
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.Bb, T. TH0MS02r. 

Db.'T. Boxeom ' 

Capt. C. B. Totog. 

Babu Eamapbasab Box. 

E. A. Samuells, Esq. 

T. OxBHAii, Esq. 

Majoe Stbachex. ■ 

W. S. Ate^so]^, Esq. i _ 

BiBxi EajendeabXl Mitiea. } Becretnrm. 

The question of transferring the Societj^s G-eoIogical collections 
to the new Government Museum, as " proposed in the letter (dated 
11th July last) from the Government of India, laid before the So- 
ciety at the August Meeting, 'was taken into consideration.. The 
Secretary announced that 8 non-resident members out of 55 had 
replied to the Circular which w.as addressed to them, requesting 
their votes on the subject of the transfer, two voted in favour of, and 
6 against the transfer. Such of the letters as eoritained remarks 
were then read, and several members having addressed the meeting 
the question was put to the vote, and negatived by a majority of one. 

For. Against. 

Non residents, 2 6 

Eesidents, 12 9 

M 15' 


The meeting then separated. 
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EECEIBTS, 

■ lS5i5, isni;, 

Co.S'TKIBrTK)XSj 7jl6S ■ 0 0 

KecelTed from M«ii V tsj „ . *, Sj 'l<d 0 £) 

Amission FrE^ 51S 0 0 

ReeeiTed fiwi iiaw embers, ,* 44S 0., § 

joiriiXAE, fSF S O 

Sale Proceeds of, aad Sttbserlptioa to . 

tlie'doiumal of tlie Asiatic Society, ' . 7dS 10 0 



Carried otw, 17,«I6 15 0 
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DiBBvmmimis, 

1S55> 

ISSf!. 

JorEinAi,. ... ... 2j631 .14 0 , 

Freiglit, ... ... , 

72 

ID 

n 

Printing CliargeSj ... , 

2JB3 

12 

9 

EiigraTiiigj 

' 2B 

(1 

ij 

Cblonring. 

45 

0 

0 

liitliograpiiiiig, ... ... ... ■ 

16S 

4 

0 

Pnrebase of ffoiiiTial, , ... 

10 

S 

1) 

Comiiiissioii on sale of BooIvSj, ... 

10 

14 

■5 , 

Petty Charges, ... 

Correcting' and Cliecliing Indes for Journal, ■ 

3o 


6 

5S 

B 

0 

— 2BI2 12 H 

llBEAlT, «.*' ... 2,335 0 1 

Salary of tlie Librarian, 12 mtlis. at 70 pi% latk 

aio 

0 

n 

Estaliliskmeiit, ditto, at S per moutli, 


0 

0 ■ 

PiuThase of Boohs, ... ..... 

I7ii 

15 

3 

Preight, 

62 

■t 

■fi- 

Boo'k-biiidiiig, ... ... . ' 

3Sl 

10 


Comiinssion on sale of Books, 

118 

6 

8 

Kew Book eascsj ... .... 

460 

0 

■(} ■' ■ 

Petty Ckirges, ... 

33 

1 

Ci ' 

Stationery, 

19 

7 

Cl 

Postage, . ... ... 

4 

8 

I..I ■ 

Bill of Lading, ... ... 

0 

2 

0 

liabeiliiig Shelves, 

5 

111 

0 

Copying Charges, ... 

I 

0 

n 

Bepaliing Plaster Figure.?, ... 

15 

0 

0 . ‘ 

-- 2,216 1,5 11 

MrsEor OE Zoology. ... 6,003- 4 0 

Salary of the Carat or E. Blvtli, Esq. at 2o0 pr.-m. 12 ins. 3,000 

0 

0 

Eottse-rent, :it JO iier nioiitli, 12 do. ■ ... 

4S0 

0 

0 

Estabiislmu'iit, at 35 per 12 do. «■.. 

420 

0 

0 

Contingent Charges, ... ■ . ... 

196 

2 

0 

Xanding Charge.?, ... ... ■ ... 

' 8 

1 

6 

Postage,... .' ... ... . . ■ .... ■ 

9 

9 

ri 

Stoppered Bottles, ... 

Mrsroc ofEcoxomc Ceoeogt, 3,711 S 6 

20 

0 

0 

- 4.133 1,6 0 

Salary of the Curat or 11. Fiflcliiiijtoii, Esq. 

up to September, at 250 per month, ... ■ 

2,230 

0 

0 

Establishment, 

313 

0 

0 

Contingent Clmrgos, , ... 

214 . 

12 

Cl 

-- 2,7:9 It 6 

Si:ceexap.t“'s Offi'ce, 1,963 5 9 

General Eshihlislimeiii . . ... ■ ■ ■ ... . 

770 IS 

0 

Secretary’s Ollkre EslablishmfBt, at 54, ... 

Bm 

0 

(1 

Freight, ... ... ■ ■ ■ 

4 

0 

0 

Xithbgrapliii'ig bills, cireuiar, ... ■ 

, 21 

1 

3 


Carried o?er, 1^443 14 S 1*40^13 € I * 
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Bpoiighr fijrwjircl, Co/i li-, 17. 

Tested Fukd . 29 3 7 

Interest on CompaiiT's Paper irom' tlie G-o?ei‘n- 
ment Agent j ... ... ... 29 14 9 

Interest on SjSOO Ps. atlrancetl to tlie 0. F. F;in‘l 
from 16tli Jan. to 31at Pee. lbo€j ai 4 ptr 
cent. ... ... ... ... 9o 13 4 
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Pke, 


Beeosit Accord X, 

On Aceoimt SpihbiuT Testiiaoniai 
P. E, Hull, Esq. 

H . F . PkLWl £- u ;. 

Major J. C. Haim viigtoiij 
C. iliibbinSs Esq. * 

IT. T. Blaiifonl, Esq. ... 

S. Spaiikie, Esq. 

Her. S. Hl 4 <>p, 

Baja ApiirTa Erislma Bcbj 


0 S 0 


17 0 0 
41 0 
2 0 0 
32 0 0 
32 '0 

10 - 0 0 
14 0 

14 11 0 

m it 0 


Btict Coi 5 Coliectiox . 

Beceivecifrttm Major General Hoirble J.Lowliis 

subscription to tile Eiiiidj , ... . .... .... 

TTlEtllXS Ayji 5 oP.CfAtE. 

Beceited froiii Kaja Ajnlin'a lirisliua br tTimsfer 
jQiwi Deposit Accounts ... — ; ' ICmI ft 0 

, from Kiija Bill! hacaunt Beb, 2 0 Cf 

5, from BiijcruIraUl Aiittruj 31144 ta ii 


Lieut. B. 'Stew'aht. 

Befund of Postage^ ... ' ■ . ... 

W. Alrrsj Esq. 

Befiind of Postages ...* .... ■■■■■..■. .,/ ■ 

Bet . S . llisitOP . 

Bekud of Postage, 

Carricil over, lb, 


[A-o. 1. 

iff l 4 


127 12 I 


2 2 9 


210 11 1 } 


S'O 0 f) 


4ti2 14 iV 


n 12 0 


0 9 0 


14 10 0 
2m 7 i 
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. ,Broiiglit forwardj€o.’s--E.s. . Ij443 l-i- 11^.04^ 
Printing Cliarges, ... ^ ' , 2t3 0 7 

Statioiieryj ... ,,, , ... ■.*•*: 7 ,0 

Pettj Charges, ... ... -.38 4 9 

Postage, , ..... . ... , ••• ■ *>• ' 120 1 3 . 

CopTirig Cliarges, ... 3 0 0 

Pin boxes for Casli, and Secretai-y, ' . ... ■ 11 ; 4 0 


II I 


;1,720^' .15 10 


■■ Peposit AecorsT, ... ..,673 4 0 

. .Eev, S. Hislop on account, ... 

Babii Dwarka Katli Cliatterjee, 

F. E. Hall, Esq. on aeeoimt Contribution and Postage, 

' C. G-iibbins, Esq. 

Major 3L L. Loftie, ... ... 

Hoii’bie Capt. ETiig, 

Major Hanimigtoii, 

Sdja A puna fvrislma Deb by transfer to Messrs. 

William :b and A’orgute, ... ... ... 

S, Spaiikie, Esq.. ■ 


5 

66 

32 

43 

16 

48 

64 

100 

16 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


395 9 0 


IfiSCEmoTEors, . ... 236 11 3 

Petty Oliarges o.e account of Meetings, ... 

Advertising Meetings, ■ ... ^ 

Kepairing a-. Clock, 

Tarnisii to clifibrent pictiues, . 


181 14 0 
31 0 0 
10 .0 0 
10 2 0 


233 0 0 


Wmmrs £nd Hobgate, 

Purchase of Books on the,ir account, 
Freight, 


11 0 0 


17 4 0 
5 0 0 


22 4 0 


BntBiXG-, 

Assessment, 

Sunthy Eepairs, 

Laving Ehoa on the Conipoiind, 


27214 0 


328 2 0 
16 10 0 
59 10 0 


404 6 6 


OlHEBTAIt PUBXICATIO'B- FGHB. 
Paid a Loan, ... ... . 

Lieut. E. Stewabt. 

Postage Stamps paid on his account, 
W. Muib, Esa. 

Postage Stampjs paid on Ills account, 
tT. XicoLSOB, Esq. 

Postage Stamps paid on Ms account, 


.M 2,500 0 'O: 
0 13 0 
0 9 0 

0 8 0 

Carried over, 17,321 6 5 
L 2 


m 


I^/oce€iin§B' qf iJis .dsmiw 8& [Xo* 1. 


Baxaxce of 1S55. 

Baulk of Bt'iigalj 
Cask in liarid. 

Inefficient Balaner?j 


BrcAiglil fomarclj 7 1 


... ■%S20 13 7 
... 62 10 7 



4 Jit 


The 31.S# Dee,, IS56. 

001*1 Duss Bysack. 

jDiL &’'C* 
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Brought forward, Co.’s Bs. 17,321 G a 


BiiAlN'CfE. 

Bank of Bengalj 
Ca-sli ill liandj ... 

Inefficient Batocoj 


6,574 14 10 
■*; 89 15 S 


6,604 14 1 
^70 . 0 ■■ ' 3 7,104 14 4 

24,456 4 9 


E. E, 


W. S. Atkinsost, 

Becreiai*^*. 
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STATHXIKXT 


Balanfe of 1S55 in ilic Batik of 'Bcr.ir.u, 0 8 

Cu.sL ki IianrI. .. ,,, 111 y 1C> f* 

Iiiei!k'iriit BnUnjci', 

-j.nyj ‘t f\ 


She ov OuixnxjlL 
Eeceived hy Sale of Bib,. Indiea, 


1J)12 15, 



G'OTXEyKE’XT AlI.OWA2fCl. HMKJf 0 0 

EeceiTecI from General XreastifTj at 500 pr mont-hj . , . , . . 0 0 


Asutic SocriTT.,' 

■ifciwed.ft Xioanj... „■ ,,, Cl 0 0 ‘2.5CK) 0 i) 


Vested Fum ' ; . S6l I 0 

on Cbmpany’s Paper from GoTemaeal Agent* 209 7 6 


CiiiTkd ISP'lfi' 6 0 
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Pimd for the year 
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1855. 

SaIiE O'F , OEIEOTAL PTJBLICAEIOSrS. 166 10 
Freiglit, 

Commission, ... 


. , BiBEIOTHECA I^vBIOA. 
, Freiglitj 

Prinfemg Ciiarges, 


Bio^eabhicaXi Dicxios'aet. 


Editing Charges, 
Printhig Charges, 


MaEIIAA’BEYA PlTElSfA, 


Printing Charges, 
Waqidy. 
Printing Charges, 
Petty Charges, ... 


Vaeatabatta. 
Printing Charges, 

Kaishabha. 
Printing Charges, 


1856. • 


134 13 6 


. CirsTOBX OB Oeiea^tab Woeee. 715 12 ■ 6 

Salary of Librarian, at 30 per month, 12ino. 
Establisliineiit, at 12 per month, do. 

Peiiy Charges, 

Stationery, 

Book- bin cling, 

Extra. Diiftry, 

Postage, 


753 8 0 


13 

11 

O' 

66 

0 

9 

56 

5 

0- 

224 

0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

144. 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

150 

4 

0 

34 

10 

6 

10 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

504 

0 

0 


45 6 0 


3 2 0 


672 0 0 
3 8 0 


70 11 0 


2S0 5 0 


705 1 6 

544 0 0 
465 0 0 

675 B 0 

■228 6 0 

1,048 12 0 


BElHADAEiO-YA IJPA^nESHAB.' , ' 

Printing Cnarges, ... ... ... ... I6G 0 0 

Comma OF MSa 67 l 0. 

Copying charges, ... ... ... ... 78 9 3 

Dictioy ABY OB Techkicab. Teems. 2,296 8 0 
Editing Charges, .... , /' ... ■ . . 42' 0 0 

Printing Charges, 500 Copies of Ease. . 8, 9, 10 and 
11, at 424 each, ' ... 1,696 0 0 

1,738 0 0 


Carried oYer, 6,003 5 6 


go Froceedinj^^ of A>nafk Simtfr, 

l]rt<u/*.it rM,v Kr. 

Peposii IccorxT.. 

P;i'>:ni Ei:L^ »♦> *•» 1^--- 

Bwiuia XtuiL ».. **■» 


The 31.9/ Dm, 185fi. 

GorK Ikm Ih'sicz, 

Aui, Secgt 


' ,[XVL 

. I'i/'un fi 0 

rt . 
t,j 

- l'>.i s 0 


iLMnni 0 
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Printing Cliarges, 
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Brought forward, Oo7s £s, 6,00 5 0 

... ... 448 0 0 4fS0 2 0 


TThite' Yajoi Yeda. 

Subscription for 20 copies, ... 

IXQAliT. ' , , 

Printing CLarges,.., , ... , ... 

' .SilSEHYA PBATACHAHTA BHASHirA. 
'Printing. Charges, ..•/ ' ■■ 

SUEYA SlDEHAYXA. : ' 
lYiiitiag Charges, ' .■ . 

Is'isi. ■ 

Printing Charges, ' „ 

Bmce Yayub YEm. . 

Printing Charges, 

Deposit Accoea^t. 

Dasan Santgram Sewahram, 

Iyteeest Accoest. 

Paid to the Asiatic Socic4y on the Doan recei?ed,- 


Baxastce. 
Banh of Bengal, 
Cash ill hand, 

Inefficient Balance, 


000 0 0 


672 0 0 


24 


24$ 4 0 224 0 0 


mi 0 0 


22S 6 


680 13 0 


58 ' 8 0 


95 13 4 


283 13 0 
1 14 0 


285 II 6 
... 2,092 14 8 


2,378 10 2 
12,146 14 0 


E. 1, 


W* S. ATmmo% 


STATEMENT No. 
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01' THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETI OF BENGAL, 

The ■■**' distingiiisLes non-siibseribing Members. ■ 

■ 1856 .,' 

Abbott, Lieut.-Col. J. Bengal Artillery, Ishapur. 

Alien, C. Esq. . B. G. B, Caieiitta. . 

^Anderson Lieiit.-CoL W. Bengal Artillery, EnglaiicL 
Atkinson, W. S. Esq. Calcatta. 

Avciall, Johannes Esq. Do. 

Baker, Lieut.-CoL W. E., Bengal Engineers, Calcutta. 

Banerjee, Eer. IC. 31. Bishop’s College, Sibpur. 

'^Barlow, Sir E. Bart. B. 0. B. England. 

^^Batten, J. H. Esq. B. C. S. Ditto. 

Beadon, C. Esq. B. C. S. Calcutta. 

Beaufort, E. L. Esq. B. C. S. Do. 

=^Beck\vith, J. Esq. England. 

^Benson, Lieut. -Col. 11, Do. 

Birch, Col. E. J. H., C. B, Calcutta. 

Bivar, Captain II. S. IStli Eegt. B. K. I. iSTorthern Cachar. 
Blagrave, Captain T. C. 26th Eegt. B. N. I. Trans-sutledge Provinces. 
Blundell, E. A. Esq. Singapore, 

Bogle, Lieut.-CoL Sir A. Kt. Teiinasserim Provinces, 

Boycott, Dr. T., Bombay 31. S. Calcutta. 

"^Brodie, Captain T. 5th Eegt. B. jST. I. Europe. 

Burgess, Lieut. E. J. i7t]i Eegt. B. H. I. Pilibheet. 

Bushbjr, Q, A. Esq. B. C. S. Hyderabad, since dead. 
Busheerooddeen Sultan Mohammed Saheb, Calcutta, 

Byn^ Hou’ble Captain E. B. P. 62nd Eegt. B. I. Cherrapunji, 
Ehasia Hills, 

'^Campbell, Dr. A., B. 31, S. Europe. 

Chapman, C. Esq. B. C. S. Bhagulpore. 

Chapman, E. B. Esq. B. C. S, Calcutta.: 

Christison, A. Esq, M. D. G walior. . ■ , 

, M 2 
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CoWlej, HoifWc Sif W. Kfc, Da. 

Colvin, B. J. E:5q. B. C. S. Culeiitta. 

^CblviB, J. II. li Esq. B. C. S. 

Cohiii, Iloii'bb J. li. B. C. S, Xaioee Ta'L 
CiiolilFe, C. V. Esq. B. 0. S, Luckuoiv. 

Curtis, X P. Esq. (aleutti. 

•»Ciist, K. X. Esc|. B. e. S. Europe, 

Dalton, Captain E. B. 0th Begt. B. X. I. Chota X.r^^pore. 
De*Bourbel, Lieut. Haoul, Bengal Eogrs. Caieutuu 
Dickens, Cuptaiii C, li. Calcutta. . . 

Draniinoud, llou’bie IC, B, C. S. Do. 

*EJg\Tortlu II, P. Esq. B. C. 8. Europe. . , 

Elliott, Hoii’ble W., C. B. 3iadras. 

Ellis, 3Iajor li E. 23il liegt. B. X. 1, Bunul! kim-i 
Elpluiistone, LieiiiL X. \V. 4tk Ecgt. B. X. It Pesiuiwurw 
Erskioe, Major W, C. Couimr. of Saugiir, Xiirbuckia Te 
Jiibulpore. 

’^Palcomer, Dr. II., F. B. B., B. 3L S. Eiirr«pe, 

Fajrer, Dr. J., B, M. B. Luclmow'v 
Forbes, Lieufe. IL S., Irfcillerr, Benares. 

Freeling, G\ H. Esq. B, C. S. Bmidelkiuid. 

Fj’-tche, 3IaJor A. 70r!i Begt. B. X. 1. B;uiseui, 

^Gkdstoiie, W, Esq. Europe. 

Govindchtiudr^ Beni, Baboo, Calcutta. 

GTant, D. Esq. B. C, S. Agra. 

Grape), W, Esq. Calcutta. 

Gray, J, J. Esq. MaMalu 
Grote, A. Esq. B. C, B. Calcutta. 

Gubbiias, C. Esq. B. C. S, AlHglmr. 

Hall, P. E. Esq. 31, A. Saugur. 
liakj, W. S, Esq. B. C. S. Gurruckporc. 

Hamilfcoii, li. Esq. Calcutta. 

Hamilton, Sir IL X. E. Bart, B. C. S. Iiiclora. 

HaiiBjDgton, Li6iit.*Col X C. 24tli liegt. li X. I Chota X 
Eaug'liton, Captain, J. C. Maulmeiu. 

Hajes, Captain F. C. C. OStli Eegt. B. N, I. Lucknow. 
Hearsay, Hajor-GenL X B. lOIhLt Oavalrf, Barrackport. 
Heatley, S. G. T. Esq. Delhi. 
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Hersetel, W. J. Esq. B. C. S. Eajshaje. 

^HiclieiiSj Lieut. W. Bengal Engineers, Europe. 

Hodgson, B. H. Esq. B. C. S. Parjillng. 

Hossein All j Moliamed, His Highness Ex-Ameer of Sciiide, Caleuiia. 
Ishureepersaud, Eajali, Benares. 

Jackson, L. S. Esq. Mauritius. 

Jackson, W. B. Esq. B. C. S. Europe. 

Jadava Krishna Singh, Baboo, Calcutta. 

James, Captain H. 0. 32nd Eegt, B. N. I. Darjiling. 

Jenkins, Lieut. -Col. E. Assam. 

Jerdon, T. C. Esq. M. M. S. Saugor. 

^Johnstone, J. Esq. Europe. 

Ivabeeroodoesi Ahmed Shah, Bahadoor, Sassaram. 

Kaj, Eev. W. D.D. Bishop’s College. 

^Laidia}^, J. W. Esq. Europe, 

Lawrence, Col. Sir H., K. 0. B. Aboo. 

Lajard, Captain E. P. 19th Eegt. B. K. I. Berhainpore. 

^'Lees, Lieut. W, K. 42 Eegt. B. H. 1. Europe, 

Legeyt, P. W. Esq. B. C. S. Calcutta. 

Liebig, Dr. Or,, Yon, Bom. M. S. Calcutta. 

Loch, G*. Esq. B. C, S. Calcutta. 

Loch, T. C. Esq. B. C. S. Europe. 

Loftie, Lieut.-CoL M. E, Almorah* 

Low, Major GeiiL Hoa’ble J. Calcutta. 

Lushington, E, A. Esq. B, C. S. Do. 

Maclagan, Captain E. Eoorkee. 

Macleod, D. E, Esq. B. 0. S. Lahore. 

Alacrae, Dx*. A. C., B. M. S. Calcutta. 

Alanickjee Eostuinjee, Esq. Do. 

'^Marshnuin, J. C. Esq. Europe, 
i\Iartin, Dr. W, M. M. S. Calcutta. 

^Middleton, J. Esq. Europe. 

Medlicott, J, G. Esq. GeoL Survey office. 

A. J. M. Esq. B. C. S. Europe. 

Money, D. I. Esq. B. C. S, Calcutta. 

Money, J. W. B. Esq. Do. 

Morris, G. G. Esq. B. C. S. Berharnpore. , > \ 

Morton, D, T. Esq. M. D. Maulmeiu* /.v:;'- 
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Moiiat, I)f. F. ;L, 3L l\ F. It C ^^XdeiiiUu 
J. Fsq. Kiirope. 

3Iiiir, W. LVq. B. C. .S, Xainee TaL 

Captain "WC I, 3L X, L Eiirapa. 

KielialiiPii. 1). (C l-Bq. ^raiilnu-in* 

X’o^endraiiaiith Ta,!^oiV 5 Baaa:, ■ 

Oliibani, Prof. 1\ Y. IL S. CViloutui. 

Omiriaiinery 3f. C\ IXq. II. tP Ltt^fnioun 
*C)’Sluiiigline«sj, Sifj VC. B. Kntq IP;rv|je. . ■ 

Ouadtr, Slajor VC. li Calcutta* 

Pliayre ^lajor A. ?. Pegu. 

I^ratub Cimiiilni IPij ih Palapai Vt, Ca! una, . 

Prattj The Teucnible Arclui airuip, J. H. Do. 

♦Priiiscp, (h Jl/IIsq. Jaurope. ^ 

Prosoiio Cooiiuir Tagore, BaIn>o, Caleuiia, 

Eadlia Xautli ^>ikilafj Baboo, Do, 

Eajoiiilra Diitt, Baboo, Do. 
llajeiiflra La! Alittni, Baboo, Do. 

Eaiiuiiiiuitli Barierjee, Ihibon, Da. 

BaiiUliiaiith Tagore, ilaboo, Do. 

Eaiiuipersautl Boj, Baboi), Do. 

Eanieluiiul Singly llajah, IKi. 

Eanigopaul G-liose, Baboo, T>o. 

♦Eiddel, il. P. E.^i|. Ji C, S. Kiirope, 

Eoberts, A. IXq, B, C. H. Jubulpore. 

♦ItO'er, I)f. E. Europe. 

^llogors, Captain T. E, Europe. 

Bow, Dr. J., B. 3L B, Meerut. 

Eojle, Df. F. E. S. Europe, 

Eussel, IL II. Esii* B. C. B. Cliitingoug, 

Samuel Is, B. A. Esq, B. C. S. Caleutta. 

Saxton,, Captaiii CL IL 38th 31. XL I, Cutiack* 

Scliiiler, F. Esq. Cakiitfea. 

*SetoiiKarr W. Esep Europe, mme returned. 

Sherer, J. W. Esq. B. C. S. Alliglmr. 

Sherwill, Captain W. S* OGth Eegl. B. X. I. Calcutta. 
^Smitb, Col. J. S. Europe^. , ' , 

Dinilh, BeT, AY. 0. Calcutta. 
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^Spaekie, B. Esq. B. C. S. Saliamupora* 

Spilskurj, Br. e. Q,, B. M. S. Calcutta, 

'^Sprenger, Dr. A., B, M. S. Europe. 

'^Sfceplien, Major J, G. Sfcli N.'L Europe, . 

Stewart, Eieut. E. 22Qd Eegt. N. I, Caehar. ^ 

Stracliej, Major E. Bengal Eugrs. Calcutta. 

^^Stracliey, J. E. Esq. B. C, S. Europe. 

Strong, F. P. Esq. B. M. S. Calcutta. 

Suttyasharau Cxhosal, Eajali, Calcutta. 

'^Thomas, E. Esq. B. 0. ^ Europe. 

Tlioinsou, Dr. T., M. D., E. E. S. Calcutta. 

Tliornhili, C. B. Esq. B. C. S. Auiinee-Tal. 

Thuiliier, Major H. L. Artillery Calcutta. 

'^'Timrnburii, Captain E. H, V. 14tli Eegt. B. N. 1. Europe. 
Trevor, 0. B. Esq, B. G. S. Calcutta. 

Walker, H. Esq. B. M. S. Do. 

Ward, J. J. Esq. B. C. S. Cuttack. 

Watson, J. Esq. B. C. S. Berliampore. 

Waugh, Col. A. S. Bengal Engrs. Mussoorie. 

Willis, J. Esq. Calcutta. 

Wilson, The Eight Eev. D. Lord Bishop, Do. 

Woodrow, H. Esq. Do. 

Young, A. E. Esq. B. C. S. Do. 

Young, Captain C. B. Bengal Engrs. Do. 

Young, W. G, Esq. B, C. S. Do. 

'-Yule, Captain H. Bengal Eugrs. Europe. 


Elected ih 1856. 

J. W, B. Money, Esq. Calcutta. . 

Col. J. T. Smith, Europe. 

Dr. G. von Liebig, B. M, S. Calcutta. 

E. H. Eussel, Esq. B. C. S, Chittagong. 

Baboo Eajendralal Mittra, Calcutta. 

Major E. E. W. Ellis, 23d Eegt, B. N. L Bundelkund. 
J. E. Curtis, Esq. Calcutta. 

Dr. E. J. Mount, B. M. S, Do, 

Lieut. E. De-Bourbel, Bengal Engrs. Do* 

Captain H. Yule, Bengal Engrs. Europe. 
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A. li Youngs Esr|. 11 Cl S. Cakutta. 

Sultau ^^Miomed Biwlioeroadeu Salieb^ Do, 

IL B. Chapman s E:itp IC C. S, 

Lieut. IL S. Lorbesj Artilierj, Ikauires. 

A. EobertSs Esq. 13. C. B, Jubbulporo. 

Eiijali Suttjasiiaraa Ohosiilj Ciileutta, 

Major ir. C. Erakine, Jubbulpore, 

Lieut. Ckiiicer^ 

Eajali Sreisk Clmiulri ILtja Baliudiir^ Kri^liiiagiir. 

Loss or IJmi'Ko xni: IY.ie 

UlikimimL' 

IL T« Bajlejs Esq. Ciileutta. 

E. Calebrooke, Esq. Ba. 
a Huiimigle, Esq. 3)0. 

Captaia H. Hopkinsoiq AiTacaiL. 

G. il Ecluioiistyaes Esq. B. C. B. Caleattu. 

G. Elowdea, Esq. Akgpur. 

B^BeatL 

11, Iloiistoim, Esq. Calcutta. . 

Eajah Siittyacliaraii Ghostil, Btiluiaurj Do, 

Dr» W. MoiitgoaK'rkq Bamekpore.: 

Lieut. Cliancey, Agra. 

Bajali Sriesh Chuiitlra Eayai BaliMufj Krisliaagur. 
li. W. G. Frith, Esq. Jessore. 

Major Gen. W. H, Sleeman^ Europe. 

Mmmrafy Members, 

Prof. A. LaugloiSj Paris. 

Mona. J. J. Blareei, Bo. 

Ee?. JDr. Buekknd, London. 

List or liowBitET Membiibs. 

Baroa Yon llaiiiiuer-Purgstail, Aulk Counaelkir, Yieniia. 
M. Garcia do Tassy, Meiubre cle P Iiistit, Piiris. 

Sir John PhiilipparL Loudon. 

Count Be Eoe, Paris. 

Prof. Francis Bopp, Memb. c!e rAcadeini© da Berlin. 
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Col W. H, Sjkes, P. 11. S. do. 

General Count Yentura, Europe. 

Prof, lea, Pliiladelpliia. 

Prof. II. II. Wilson, P. E. S., London. 

Prof. C. Lassen, Bonn. 

Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart., E. E. S., London. 

M. Eelnaiid, Meinb. de i’ Instit, Prof, d© F Arabe, Paris. 
Dr. Ewald, Gottingen. 

His Higlmess Hekekyan Bej, Egypt. 

Eight Hon’ble Sir Edward Eyan, Kt. London. 

Prof. Jules MobI, Memb. de Tlnstit. Paris. 

Capt, W. Munro, London. 

His Higlmess the Hawab Haziin of Bengal, Mursliidabad. 
Dr. J. D. Hooker, E. H., E. E. S. London. 

Prof. Henry, Princeton, United States. 

Lt, CoL 0. H. Eawlinson, Persia. 

Lt. Col. Sir Proby T. Cautiej, K. C. B. London. 

Eaja Eadh^kanta Leva Bahadur, Calcutta. 


CoEBESPoiSiDma Membebs. 
Kremer, Bions. A. von, Alexandria. 

Porter, Eev. J. Damascus. 

Schlagintweit, Mons. H. 

Schlagintweit, Blons. A. 

Smith, Dr. E. Bey rout. 

Tailor, J. Esq. Bassorali. 

Wilson, Dr. Bombay. 

Assooiape Membees, 
Blyth, E. Esq. Calcutta. 

Kdramt Ali, Syud, Hooghly. 

Long, Bev. J. Calcutta. 

MacGowan, Eev. J. STingpo. 

Piddington, II. Esq. Calcutta* 

Slephenson, J. Esq. Europe. 

Tregear, Y. Esq. Bareilly. 
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^ Fob Fbbeuabt^ FS 3f. 

At a moiitiil\* general meeting of tlie A^ialie Society, Ltid on t!ie 
4th instant. 

The Feiierable Arelideaeon J. 11, Pratt^ Seiilur 'Meial.cr present^ 
in the Chair, 

The proceeiliiigs of the Beecmijer meet ing were rcnnl and coiiilmitiL 

Presentations were reeeived— 

1, From the Goveriiiiieiit of Bombay^ eapies of Seleeiioiia from 
the Records of the Cl-overainentd^ 

The Secretary stated that these piiljlicaiions had bum s»..‘!ifc in 
eompliauce with a mpiest made fir the CuHin>.*ih \Cn-i '.verc ,L‘Iad to 
annoioiee tliiit the Oovemnient oflJ'.nahay had fnaicred that the 
Society should be supplied wkli ail tiic Select kais that way here** 
after be puMishecL 

2, From the Imperial Academy of Sebneea^ Yieiiiia, tlie lateafc 
publications of the Academy, 

. 3 * From the Cioremmeut of the X. W, Provinces, throiigli 
Captain Alaelagan, Oiiiciating Principal Thoumson College of Civil 
Engineering, Eoorkee, a copy of the Eeport on the Prisons of the 
X, W, Provinces, for the year ISda. 

From Baron Fun liammer-Purgsiall, a copy of his edition of 
ATasaf g celebrated history in Persian, with ii Oernian traiisktioii, 
voL 1st, 

Letters from Mr, Plowden, Lieut. Stewart, Dr, Al'iirtiit, aiul Eot, 
K, M. Bimerjee, aoBOuiicing their wish to wiihdniw iVoin the Socie- 
ty,. were recorded. 

The fallowing gentlemen were named far ballot at the nest meet- 
ing;— ^ 

Mr. H. F. Blanford, of the Geological Survey, praposed by Dr. 
Thomson, and seconded by Major Strachey, and 

Air* E* B. Cowell, Professor of Historj in the Presiikmcy Coilego, 
proposed by Mr* Atkinson, and seconded by A. Orole, 

The Council submitted reports — ♦ 

1 * Becoinmeiiding that Mr. John Hielaer, of Ceylon, bo elcctid 
a corresponding member of the Society. . . ' 
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2. Announcing that they haye appointed the following Sub- 
Committees — 

Mnance. — C. Beadon, Esq. and Dr. T. Boycott. 

JBhilology. — A. Grote, Esq.^ E. A. Samueils, Esq.^ Eev. J . Long, 
and E.K Hall, Esq. 

Jjilrary. — Dr. H. Walker, E. A. Samuells, Esq., W. Grapel, Esq., 
Eabu Eamapersad Eoy, and Major Strachej. 

Natural Ilistortf, — Dr. G. G. Spilsbury, T. Oldham, Esq., Dr. 
H. Walker, Dr. T. Thomson, Dr. T. Boycott, Mr. E. A. Sainuells, 
Captain 0. B. Young, and Major Strachey. 

Communications were receiFed — 

1. Erom Baba Eadluinath Sikdar, forwarding abstracts of the 
Meteorological Eegister kept at the Office of the SiirFeyor-General, 
Calcutta, for the months of October and November last. 

2. Erom Mr. Asst. Secy. Oldfield, enclosing copy of a Meteoro- 
logical Eegister kept at the Office of the Secretary to the Govern- 
rnent of the N. W, Provinces, Agra, for the month of November 
last. 

S. Erom the Government of India, through Col. Birch, Secretary 
in the Military Department, forwarding a copy of the report by Mr. 
A. Schlagintweit on the proceedings of the Magnetic Survey in the 
Himalaya Mountain and in Western Thibet, from May to November, 
1850, and that of Messrs. H. and E. Schlagintweit, on the same 
subject, from J uly to September, 1S56. 

4. Erom the Governor-General in Council, through Mr. Edmon- 
stone, Secretary to the Government of India, a copy of an account of 
the mountain district forming the western boundary of the Lower 
Derajat, commonly called Eoh, with notices of the tribes inhabiting 
it, by Lieut. H. G. Eaverty, 3rd Eegt. B. N. I. 

5. Erom Capt. E. J. Leigh, Senior Assistant Commissioner to 
the Commander of Ohota Nagpore, Notes on Jumeera Pat in 
Sirgooja, Chota Nagpore. 

6. Erom Dr. Anderson, Oude Contingent, on the Indian species 
of the genus Ljcium. 

The Librarian submitted his usual monthly reports for December 
and January last. 

Dr. Thomson read two reports from the Messrs. Schlagintweit of 


t2 Prmmimgi ^ftkt A^kik [S'©, h 

tlieir joEtiiej is Xoriliera Thibet^ aad across tlic Eoeijluen^ witli 

explanatory remarks* 

On tlie motion of tke Ckairmaiij t!ie tliaiiks of tlio memnq wtr^ 
yoted to Dr. Thoiiiscm for hin nnnarks upon tkeso ropurtri, 

Libeaut* 

Tiie library lias rerolvetl tke foliowiny^ a^'eessIorM iluiir*^^ ikij of 

Decimber aiiilJaiiimn kst* 

Prcsewiatma^ ■ 

Oeiseliiclite ITaysafs. IVtvlsdi Ili*raUi-;-4i’»4eben ximl iH’itbi izt 

?on liaiiiiiwr-PuraHtall, 1 B:iad| Ifnoi, 4la.— Br tiu: llAiin.N 

HAn3IEB«rt:KUSTALL. 

SitziiagslMn’icbte dor Kfiif*erlirliim Akadfmie drr Wis.-^oii^^rfnrten. 

Ilistor. Classes llaiiil, XVIL Imft Band lu-it 1 aiid l', Baud 

XIX. liefi 1 aud 2 mid Baud XX. kdi B r^vo. — Ih T((i: At 

ABitke. XAitur, Baud XVI 1 1, b* i\ ! ipid 

Bant! XIX. lieft 1 — 2 and Baud XX. laid 1, ’Sv^.^-Hv i in S \ m ju 
B eiikselipiftaa der ditto ditto, iiualu'mati»cli iuttariUftji»m»i/IjurtIlcIio 
Classi^ Bain! X. aiid XL---BY;fiiE Same.'- ■ 

ArcliiT fur kimde dsterreleldaelier Ikiiul XY. lirft *J 

aad Baud XA”!. heft I, Sro.— By the Saxse. 

Boiites Jkrum Auslriaearum diiio ditto. Xi 1. aljtia 

■ Bx'mE Same. 

Jahrbiitdicp tier K. K. Craliu#!-— Anstali fur Alideorolonlc* tuiii erfliuag* 
netismas V'ou Karl Erie!. Band 1 V.-— Bv rrii: Same. 

AiiBwacIi for LSoll, limo,— Br the Samk- 
Ifoibeublatt, Xos, 1— *14, !S«%k-«BT tirr Same. 

Zeitaehriffc cler Deiitscdieii Mori^oulurniisoljoii GrarlBehaft. Bind X* 
left 4, Sm By tee C/rKiiMAN Oiue.ytal Soi'ii.rv* 

Die Lieder ties Halls. Persirrh iiud deui romiUimtare di'ti Sadb lieraug- 
gegeben you Hermann llroeklums. Ersten Biindca, liriltCM lieft 4to, 
Zupdg, lS§fo--Br the Ewtoe. 

Memoirs of the Iloyal AsIroaoiaW Sodely, AfoL XXIV*--By tiii 
f''"'''"''- ■"''■^■'SoCTETy.''"' -■■■■■■■■' ■ -y " - 

Hotices of the Meetings of the Membm of the lUiyal liisilitutioa 
of Great Britain, Part YI,*— By tiii lioYAn iN'STifrTiox. 

The Quarterly tTcmrnal of the Geokgitml Soelety, A'oL Xfl» Xo* 47.*-* 
By the Society. 

llontlily Fotices of the Koyal Astroiiomiea! Soolelj from Xovember,. 
1854 to Jane, 1855. YoL XV.-^-Bf tiii Society, 

Jottfnal of the Frocewiings of Iht JLiiiiieaH Sociely, A fol. 1. Xoi. 1 aai 
2 .— *By thb Society. 
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Address of T. Bell, Esq. President;, read at the Anniversary of the above 
Society, May 24th, 1856. — By the Same# 

Natuiirkundig Tijdschriffc voor Nederlandsch Indie. Peel XXL Perde 
Serie, Peel II. ah. 1 — 3, 8vo. — By the Natural History Society of 
Netherlands India. . 

The Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, Yol. IX. Nos. 
10 to 12, new series, Yol. L No. 1, 2 copies. — By the Editor. 

Ethnology of the Indo-Pacifio Islands, by J. E. Logan, Esq. 2 copies., 
— By the Author. 

Selections from the Eecords of the Bombay Government in the Police 
Branch of the Jiidieiai Department, Nos. 1 and 2, (the last is an incom- 
plete copy.)-— By the Bombay Government. 

]yo. XXXY. new series, being a report on the Hilly re- 
gion forming the lYestern part of the Coliectorate of Xurrachee.— By 
THE Same. 

from the Eecords of the Government of the N. W. 

Provinces, Farts XXYII. and XXYIII. the 1st chiefly on Public Works 
and the 2nd connected with the Eevenue. — By the Government of 
THE N.,W. P. 

from the ditto of the Government of India, (Home Depart- 
ment,) No. XYII. Eeport on the Survey of the Mineral Deposits in 
Kumaon and on the Iron Smelting Operations experimentally conducted 
at Dechouree. — By the Government of India. 

- (Foreign Department) No. XYIII. — General Eeport on 

the Administration of the Punjaub Territories from 1854-55 to 1855-56 
inclusive. — By the SxYMe. 

(Public Works Department) No. XIX.— Eeports on the 

Communication between Calcutta and Dacca, 2nd. On the Progress 
of the Dacca and Arracan Eoad. 3rd. On the Creek Navigation from 
Akyab to Toungoop. 4th. On the Toungoop Mountain Eoad. — By the 
Same. * 

Eeport of the Inspector General of Prisons, North Western Provinces 
for IS55.*~By Captain Maglaoan, Offo. Principal of the Thoma- 
son Engineering- College at Eooekee. 

Half-yearly Eeport of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce. — B y the Chamber of Commerce. 

Journal Asiatique for July and August, 1856, Nos. 2S, 29 and 30 .— By 
THE Socxe\e^ Asiatique. 

Eeport of Dispensary Cases of the Medical College Hospital— By Dr. 
Ghuckerbutty. 

Essai sur la Litterature Indienne et etudes Sanscrites par P. Soup4 
12nio. Paris. — By the Author. 

Catalogo dei Col eopteri della Lombardia compilat dai Antono. E. G. B« 
Yilia. Pam,— B y the Author thbouhh Mr. Piddington. 
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Catalogo dei MoIliiscM dells Lombardia ditto, diita. F«ris.— Br ms 

SA3fE THROrGH DITTO. 

Bispositio Srsteniatica Coneliyliarnm Termtrium et Fluriaialiiim cpiT 
adsenantiir in follcetloae frairum, ditto.— I t tiii: rniior.vr nivxo. 

Iiitonio alk 3Iakttia clelle 'viti rek^ione di Aiilciiiia Viliik ik.'k— B y 
TEE SAME TEROrei! DITTO. 

I\otizie iiitorrio ai geaere Eudarjia memorla ^falacolagiea ikd iliiio. 
^aris . — By tee siiie THEoraii ditto. 

Os?er?a2if3iii Entomologlebe duniiite. F tie! 11 Oiujhve, F-17. 

Pam.— Bf THE SAME timotCM DITTO. 

Iiitorno AiF IMkr/riftia (2 karesB— F y tiii: samf TiiiJurfjE ittto. 
Tlie Oriental ClirHliaa Speetaiar, for SaviLik*r iind 0.*fA.*iAT-K.r. b;;d» 
—By the Editor. 

Tiie Oriental Baptist, for Deecmber, l?5d and Janiifirv, I^v tub 

Editor. 

Llie Calcutta Cliristmn ObserYcr, for ditto ditto,— Bv Tiu: IdiuToiif:^. 

Upinlosiiak, f«)r ditto ditto. — By tei: 

llic Durbin Newspaper, far ditto ditto.— B t the .Eioioi!, 

Tke Pitccnix ditto, ditto ditto. — B y TriiEmioii. 

The ^lorniijig Cliroiikk ditto, ditto ditto.— Bv iiin F.di r»‘B. 

The Taltwaboiliiiii Patrika, for Oeeember, iiv i iik Tattwa™ 

BODHixi' Sabiia'. 

Tlie Indian Ann ak of Medical Science, So. Til. CH-tulrr, Br 

THE Editor. 

■ Mxekmnff&l* 

Tlie iltbenaum, for October, I Sod. 

Tbe London, Etliiiburgb, and Dublin Pliilosc|k{eal ami 

Journal of Science, No* 80. 

Lbe Calcutta lleview, No. 54 for December, iSofl 

^urcMsei^ 

Comptes Eendus, Nos. 12 to 15. 

“Tiie lilerarj Gazette, Nos. 34 lo 3B. 

Tbe Amals and Magazine of Kattiml History, for Soxtmhtr, ISalb 
'Mmm des Deux Mondes, for October and NoiTiuber, l.S5t], 

Benie et Magasiii ile Zoologio, No. 2. 

A complete Graaunar of tlie Dratidkii or Soiiili-Iadian family of Liin- 
guages, hj tbe lev. 11. Caldwell, Londom, iSSfl, Bro, 

Seme Contempomiim elAtbenamm Fraacak, Nos. IIH, 15ili 

and 31sfc October. 

Journal des Sa?aats, for September, 1855. 

Matlai ul Satcleyn, or a History of Irta and Turan, MS. 

Haijat ul Mahafel Tajklreli Bad'Iafcaki* . ' 

Ttekk Aasam a Qufi. MSv 
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Eitab ul Safa bataanf ul Haquq ul Mustafi. MS. 

Minbaj ul Bayan. MS. 

Milikat Qaji ul Qiizzat MS. 

Aalam ul Nubih. MS. 

Eitab Zalioldawa Ibn Janzi. MS. 

Atisb Eadab Azo, MS. 

Mobit, An Arabic Encyclopedia, 5 Vols. incompiefce. MS, 
Badra ul Taam. MS. 2 vols. 

Eitl-b min I’d ul Kbafa. MS. 

Yusuf 2Iulekbl MS. 

Bijbl ibn Haj. MS. 

Hadikat ul Sabadayn, Histoiy of Martyrs ; Turkish. 
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Mefort on tfio JBrogress of the 3£agmtic Sicrveg, and of the 

searclies connected toith it, from Novemler 1855 to Agyril 1856, — 

AbOLPHE SCHLAGIOTWEII^. 

OUTLIKE OP THE EoITTE. 

I left Mussoorie ill companj with my brother, Robert Scblagin- 
tweit, on the 9th of NoFemher. After staying some days at Pehra, 
we proceeded Eoorkee to Agra, where we arrived on the 21st 
of November. 

We left Agra on the 29th of November, and proceeded md 
Gwalior and Tehri to Saugor (Idfth to 19th Pecember.) I separ- 
ated at Saugor from my brother Robert, and went via Piimoh to 
Juhbulpore (23rd to 27th Peceinber,) and after examining the 
interesting geological structure of the Nerbudda valley, I proceeded 
to Nagpore across the elevated district of Seuni, which separates 
the Nerbudda from Berar. 

Prom Nagpore I travelled via Chandra and Badrachelluin along 
the Godavery valley to the sea-coast near Eajahmnndry, where I 
arrived on the 1st of February. The latter road was especially 
selected for the purpose of tracing the sand-stone of the INTagpore 
territory down the Godavery to the Eastern Ghauts, and of ex- 
amining personally the fossiliferous localities of Kota on the 
Franteta and of Rajahmundry. I went through the Godavery 
Delta to Cocanada, and thence by sea to Madras* (Arrived at 
Madras 19fch February.) I left Madras on' the 24th aad proeeeddi 
^ No. LXXXTI.— New Semes, Yon* XXYI* 
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to the dLstricbof Pondicherry. Soutli Arcot, mid Priohiiiopak, to 
exainiBc the iuierc^tmg eretaeecm,- htfiiti, which rhmioi a consi- 
derable number of fo.-si! remains from clifiertuit localities. 

From Triciimoirdy I went up hy \h* i o ncur fPiaui to tht^ Xcil- 
gherrieSj where I smyed from the lOtli to tlie ITt'h uf March. 

I returned rid lly sore and Ykuvsdluvr to '3fahir:iN : I lift 31 minis 
for Calcutta by Steamer cm the Ist of April, and 1 laaiclicd .Simla 
on the 20tli of April. 

I was accompauied during the of ild- i‘<Ci scusim by 

my drafisrimu, Eltnr/mr Bnuiel ii guide in the cyiarier 31:isti‘r 
Geiicnirs De|aui*ment, and 1 beg to briny lu t: t* liicdce iU'Cluiem- 
ill eiit t lie very uHeluI fetunices rmulL red lo iiie by iLii muu in the 
prosecution of iny researches, both durir g this seanm ainl prtnhjus- 
ly in the Himalayas, and on the luurch from Jh,uubAy to iHadras 
ia .1855. 

The geological ami paleoiitologieal collection nunic during tliis 
season (eighteen boxes) have betm hirwartitfd lo Eiiglaiid llircniglr 
the Govern ment of 3Iadras. 

31 A ay £T 10 Ob sub- vat i .o y s . 

Complete iiiugaetie observatiuns have been made on ilieiullewiiig 
Stations: — 

' Agnn ■ ■ 

■Saiigoin . ■ 

, Diitiioh. 

J lib bill pore. 

Kagri, South of Xagpore. 

Blbbcrb between Cliaiidni luui Ikynicliidlnm i 31:igiii*lic 
dip only.) 

Bajahirmtidry* 

Coeaiiada {.Deelimitioo only.) 

Poxiclicherry (Bip only*) 

Ootatofir, near Trklniiopoly. 

Ookcarauncl on tlia Keligherry Jlilb* 

Bangalore (Dip only.)' 

At Madras, the inagnelic force of nij rieecrics wim eorapared 
with the nmguets of tba Obsemfcory ; lay iieediefi ivere tli© same 
which had been eompared with' the 'Obierftlorj needles in Fehruirj 
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1855 ; and these comparisons will facilitate in a great measure the 
determination of the absolute values of the magnetic force for the 
different stations of observations. 

All the magnetic instruments have remained in perfectly good 
order throughout the season. 

My brother and myself had wished to subjoin to this Eeport 
a more elaborate restml' of the results of the magnetic observations 
now extending over a pretty considerable part of India, together 
with a map showing the magnetic curves j but we found such a 
work, with any attempt at the necessary accuracy, would have 
taken at least one or two months ; so great an interruption of our 
movements would have necessitated a complete alteration of the 
plan of our operations during the ensuing season, and it would have 
been probably quite impossible to extend our researches for the 
present year into the most distant parts of tlie Western Himalayas. 

Every one acquainted with the details connected with the dual 
reduction and calculation of scientific data, like magnetic and other 
physical ohservatums, will agree that it is quite useless to publish, 
ill a hurry, provisional figures and results, which would all have 
to be cancelled and re-calculated for the final compiitatiou of the 
work. 

We expect, if no unforeseen accident interrupts our progress, 
to be able to return to Europe in one year and a half, and we shall 
then endeavour to reduce and publish the results of our magnetic 
and other researches with the greatest regard to the accuracy 
necessary for final results, which may perhaps not prove quite 
unworthy of the patronage bestowed upon our scientific researches 
by the Court of Directors. 

As a general result of our magnetic observations, I mention the 
fact, that the magnetic intensity increases in India from the South 
towards the Hortli much more rapidly than might be expected 
from, a consideration of the geographical latitude only. If the 
curves of the dip of the needle are laid down on a map, it is plaiiilv 
seen that the spaces between them are very narrow wlieii eouipared 
with other parts of the world. 

Thus, in North West India, in a latitude of 30 and 31 J degrees, 
the dip of the needle is already as much as from 41 to 43 degrees. 
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I sEbjiiiii a list: of the dip for some of tiic more imiioriaut of my 
magaetic stations: several needles were used for ilia obiervatioiis 


afcthepriaeipaistatioas: — 

Kiinies of Siaiims* Jlff^nciic Jjip, 

on tlie Toiise liver* in Gririivvalj in the 
IliiiialavaSs *.,.*.**,•**»*•.,■* 42" 5f/ 4 

Jfriiiii, in Guflnval, in the Hima!ti|aSj 42 32 

3£ilum^ ill Kumaonj (Himahijas*)' ******.....• 11 4 

Mmsaorkf * * **.**.**:»*-..,.*» 41 II 8 

SimMi, ................. . . * . '12 20 22 

Td in. KiimaoUj..- >. .. .. .. .. 3^ 07 „ 

Saiipor^ ........ ........ .m .... .. . . ..... .... 20 02 

Julhulporc^ * 2h 2S 

Kayri. South of Xaeporej 22 OS 

Majahmuniry^ Ill IG 

Madms^ (ISoo February j) 7 OS 

Ooiaeammd^ XeilgherrieSj 4 14 


Oa/a/oc»r, near Trielunupoly, in Sent hern India, 2 35 30 

The uiagnetie clips observed by my brotiit/r^ Ilerinaiiii Selikijiu.* 
tmxntj in the Eastern liiinalayas aiui in Assanij agree very well with 
the results obtained by me in Xarth*Wcsti‘rii India, and they ako 
show a very great dip of the needle* 

The magnetic dedinatioji in the Hiiiiiikyas of Kuniaon and 
Gurhwalj visited in 1855, wm every where iiisterly varying from 
3| to 4 degrees. 

The declination continued constantly to b* to the Eastward 
along the route wlikii I followed during the cold slmsoii from Agra 
to Bajalmiimdry and from Madras to the 2 ^ei!|:li 4 *rricH. The lino 
which separates the IFeaterly declination of the Vcsutii ‘Co;itefc 
of , Bombay from,, the .country with Easterly. ili}dif..uiikni lay .ici. .ili 0 
Ifesfe of the route followcHL At the Keilglierries t!m uvcliiiatioii 
Vtm still Easterly, amouiiting to 51F 30^ East. 

MlTEOBOnOGlCAJI Oeseuvatioihb. 

The obserfations of the barometer and tiiennoinetcr, &c.^ have 
been carried on, as before, ^gukrly every clay, and the It eight of 
all the important places m the march froia Agra to lajiihinimdrj, 
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and from Madras Triclimopdlj to the Neilglierries and baek^ 
have been determined by repeated barometric and hypsometric 
observations, ^ : , , 

Particular attention was paid throughout this season to the tem- 
perature of the ground at various depths below the surhice. 

We have been fortunate enough to obtain very regular and 
careful observations of the temperature of the ground from the 
surface down to a depth of two metres (6J feet) for the last twelve 
months from Madras and Calcutta. They were made at Madras 
under the superintendence of Major Worcester and of Major Jacob, 
and at Calcutta under the superintendence of Major Thuillier : 
the instruments used were brought oilt by us, were similar to those 
used by ourselves, and had been all carefully comparad. 

This will enable us to correct our own observations, made at 
various stations for the changes of temperature taking place from 
one month to another, and to make them all stiuctly eomparabie by 
reference to one common standard. 

Our observations show that great confidence may be placed in 
the temperature of the ground, ascertained thus directly by ther- 
mometers buried at diiferent depths below the surface, and the 
results for the decrease of the temperature, with height calculated 
from different stations, agree remarkably well. It seems that the 
temperature of springs is more liable to be effected by local causes 
connected with their mode of origin, &c. than the temperature of 
the dry ground, thus ascertained directly. 

The following Table shows the temperature of the ground at 
some of my stations, where observations have been conducted for 
some time, in various localities : — 

Temperature of the Groimd at 2 metres lelow the surface 

at some Stations hetiveen Agra and the Bfe Uglier ries. 

Temperature* 

centigrade. 


Agra, 23rd February to 4th March, 1856, 23® 5^ 

Juhhdpore, 22nd to 27th December,. 1855, 22 8 

SitahuUee, near Kagpore, 3rd to 9th January, 1S56, 28 6 


The temperature of the ground in the plains about Nag- 
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Sepmi on ilie qf the Jhffueiie Surrey. [*Xt}. 2. 

pore, wliicli fire so remarkable for tkieir eieessive 
loer lieatj is very hlglij when compared witli the 
stations in the more elevated districts oi tlie Xerbinida 
and of Biiiidelkuiid. 

Ohantlm, South-East of Xagpore, 11th to IfJtli flimimr}*, 29 Q 
Jiiijti'kidundrii^ at the head of the li'jiiavery iicka, dud to 


Sfcii FebniaiTj 20 8 

Coeanada^ Ea.st of Eajahmuodry, on the sea-coast^ 29 II 


The observations were made in three quite dillVreiit locali- 
ties^ which gave 29® o Lh, 29'' 7 and 29"'* 0 ih 
The tcmpeiMture of the ground is a iiu!c» colder i!iau 
at llajalimuiiflnq though Cucaiuidu is -Ti ih F. lu'^cr 
tkm the other place, on account of ilie nreut huuiidii v 
of the sand}’ deposits in the lower |au*!'s of tiie Guda- 


' very Delta. 

TrielilmpQhff South, of Madras, 3Iarch 7ih to Sth,.... * ... 29 fj 

Ooiacmnmuls on the Neiiglierry if ills, 3Iarch 12lh to ITliq ] 8 S 
A fine spring near the Ootacuumud Cliurch was, ......... l8 0 

Madrm^ Marc ii 1 1) t h to 2 1 t-h , 29 S 


If the temperature at Oatrieamund (7119 .11 T. — my place of 
observations) is compared eiUu7r wiiLi Trick inopoly or with Madras, 
the decrease of the temperature of tlie ground for 1 iiegn‘is Ch 
corrcspoBck to an elevation of from 060 to 070 E. F. A line s|’iring 
on the slopes of the Xeilgherries, win^n i^mlpu^ed with Tricliinci- 
poly, indicates even a mure rapid deermisu of teiii|ieruiiirtu 1 degree 
€. corresponding only to m clevatimi of 000 to 010 II 1h ; and ii 
seems quite certain that the decrease of the temperature of the 
ground on the isolated Xeilgherry Hills is iiiore rapid than ia 
the Himalayas, where wb formerly found an elevation of 720 
E. R to correspond to a decrease of the teiisiienitiire of 1 de- 
gree C* 

The observations on the temperature, velocity and quantity of 
water, of various rivers, have been coiitimied tliruugliout the 
journey, ami we think that these observations, when properly coin- 
pared and worked out, may be 'not without some interest, killi in 
reference to Meteorology and to Geoiogy. 
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The temperature and <][uantity of water of springs Ibas also been 
ascertained as often as opportunities would present themselves. 

I had tbe opportanity of visiting an interesting hot spring on tbe 
Godavery, near Badracheilum, in the Eastern Ghauts, to the West 
of Eajahmimdry. 

It is situated in the sandy bed of the Godavery, about 8 miles 
from Badracliellum. 

The water does not come to the surface, hut is concealed under 
the alluvial sand which fills up the dry bed of the Godavery Biver« 
I met it after having dug a well of 7 feet depth. The highest tem- 
perature observed was 49 degrees C., but of course the temperature 
is much affected by the cold water of the Godavery constantly 
percolating through the sand. The presence of the hot springs is 
said to be visible during the rainy season, when the Godavery fills 
up its whole bed by some vapour of water rising just over the spot 
where the hot spring is situated. Daring the dry season the pre- 
sence of the hot water under the sand is clearly indicated by the 
high temperature of the sands above it, which, at a depth of from 
15 to 20 centimetres from the surface, had a temperature of from 
36*^ to 38° centigrade. The heating influence of the spring .upon 
the surface sands extends over as much as 200 to 240 square 
metres. 

Its oiugin is certainly due to one of the great fissures of disloca- 
tion or faults which have accompanied the uplieavement of the 
Eastern Ghauts, though in the immediate neighbourhood no pecu- 
liar alteration in the general features of the country is visible. 

Geology. 

The great surface of the country which I was able to traverse 
during this cold season offered a very favourable opportunity for 
geological observations. 

I shall endeavour, in a few paragraphs, to mention some of the 
conclusions to which I think my observations -will lead, but I must 
reserve it for some later period to illustrate these statements with 
the necessary detailed sections and notes. 

1. The sandy deposits of the plains of Hindustan, which are 
bordered by the Himalayas and by the mountains of Bundelkund, 
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are not a deposife bj river^^ but a deposit in a large basin of water^ 
wliieli Terr probablr was fresli water ; they are in no way to ba 
considered as fliiTiatile deposits by tea Ganges or Jumna : tim 
material fur tlieir ibriiiatiou has been brought clown ftrmi rhe Iflina- 
kjas as well as from the ranges of ThiiukikiiniL ami I am qnito 
coiirineed that the vary extensive deimdatiuu am.l exeavaiioii of 
the saiid-stoiie ranges of Buudelkund, Gwalior^ baa coiitri* 
biited in a Tery considerable tlegrtm to the forinatiDii of ilie tieposita 
ill tiie plains of iliridustmi* 

The formatiun of kmiket is evidently generally ciiio to a process 
of segregation of the whole deposit^ but besides this toiicridionary 
hmh}\ there occurs in some places a ditierent f<;rnmtion of Ifueb 
Icunker^ which extends hotixontally sometimes to very great dig* 
tanees ; it oeeurs not very far below the surface anci is generally 
merely covered by drifted sands ; its origin Ima been ctmncetecl with 
the drying up of old lakes (jheels) similar to those foimd at present 
in some parts of Hindustan, 

2, To the Southward of Agra, in Buiidclkiiiiil and Gwalior, 
occurs a fonnation of sand-stone with shales absohitelj idenfciciil 
with similar rocks, which cover a great extent sinihee m India. 

I shall venture to oiler a few general remarks upon these rocks. 
The formation occurs in Bimdtdkuiul, in various parts of the 
environs of the Kerbudda valley, in many places of the Xagporo 
territory, ami in the Eastern Gimuts tlircmglioiifc their extent : it 
ia there appareiit in parts in extensive inasscs iia in the Ciiddapah, 
Bangapiily, and Kurnool districts. In other places only occasional 
masses or strips of sand-stone slmks are met with, and the fonim* 
tioii has been broken up and destroyed to a great extent by fclio 
granitic outbreak of the Ghauts. The formation can be traced, 
though often intemipted by the granitic inasacs in the Euaterii 
Ghauts, to the south of Madras. 

I met sand-stones and marls undoubtedly idoiiiical with the 
Nagpore rocks and containing faint vegetable roiiiaiiii as Steeper- 
inatoor, SO miles west of Madras, on the Bangalore road, where 
they crop out in some places around the tank. 

Another interesting locality which I had the opporiiinify of viaitiag 
was at Trivacery or Teruracesy, a village 18 miles west of Pcmdi*- 
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clierrj. The sand-stone of Trivacerj is ahsolntelj ideatieal in all 
petrograpliical cliaracters with manj specimens from tHa Hagpore 
territorj ; it also contained many fossil trees, which. I am conYinced 
will prove the same as those found in some places of the Hagpore 
territory, as well as near Eaneegunge to the west of Burdwan and 
Oalcutfa. 

I think that the coal-bearing strata of Baneegunge, in the hills 
west of Calcutta, belong to the same formation with the rest of 
the above quoted localities. 

"Whether the lime-stone and shales of Eulladghee, which I had 
occasion to investigate in the cold season of 1854-55, constitute a 
formation different from the above or not, I am unable to say at 
present, from want of my journals and specimens, which have been 
all sent away. 

The character of this extensive formation of sand- stones and 
shales varies considerably ; generally the sand-stones can be well 
distinguished from the underlying shales. 

In some localities the distinct stratification is clearly visible, and 
the sand- stones, more or less horizontal, repose contrary to the 
ordinary laws of conformity, upon the out-crop of the inclined 
shales underneath ; this is the case in the Gwalior territory, in 
Bangapilly, Cuddapah, &c. 

In other districts, for instance at Hagpore, near Chanda, and 
on the Franheeta, the marly slates and sandstone seem to lie 
conformably, and have both been subject apparently to the same 
bendings and foldings. 

But though the characters of the rock are very variable, it m 
nearly always possible to trace the one variety into the other; 
occasionally the mere lithological resemblance, even between very 
distant points of the formation, is very striking. 

Fossil remains have been found in several places; the best 
known locality is at present the ISTagpore territory, where the per- 
severing researches of the Eeverend E. Hislop have brought to 
light a rich collection of fossil plants and several very interesting 
animal remains. 

I have much pleasure in acknowledging mj obligations to Mr. 
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Hisiopj wlio was kind enoiigh to giro me ererr asai&laiieo aial 
iiiforiBatioii during nij stay at Xagpore. 

I mel fossil wood and sotiie fragments of fossii brjneri in sereral 
places along the Gofkverr, !}Cear the jimetiou t,i’ the river- 

with the Pranlieehi, at Kota, near Kilronrha, are tjund vrry rurious 
remains of fossil fishes and reptiles eonneeied v, i:!i a iLifi bed of 
coal. These fossils were tirst disouvered hr the hhj iirs, Di-il ami 
Walker, and I trust that the eolleeuoii '.vhicii 1 n as to 

make in this loealitr iinir not provn* vrith.iiir >0101? Ihv rrA toeii 
after the very line speciniciis Honfe to Ihiglaud hy liie two above- 
merit lit at?ti gen t lent eii • 

Tegofculile reiiuuiis can he traced in many |liees in the sand* 
stones and mtirlsj thaugh the uppciiraime is yitmi very inueli 
cliangeci. Leaves^ together with fussil wouth were inet with in 
the Eiisterii G-liaiits on the Oodavery* and at Trivacery, W miles 
west of Fondielieriy. 

It seems that the formation has been deposited tiirciughoiit in 
fresli-water lakes, but it would be preinature to express at preseiifc 
positive opinion on the geological age of the formaiii>ii, It appears 
from some fossil remains that it may be oolitic ; but only a closa 
enumeration and comparison uf ail the fossils liiilierto collected and 
brought to Europe wil! be able to lieelde tiiis qiiestiuru 

With reference to the diilimilt t|ueslimi of the age of the saad- 
stone fomiatioB* it is worth mentioning that 1 have seen the sand- 
stone, with fossil trees, elearlj overlaid by the crctuceoim strata 
in the PondielieiTj district, so that it tiiiiiiat be younger than 
Jurassic. 

The existence of coal in this forfflaiioii is eonncctccl with the 
vegetable remains, whiclr as I have inenliomul civii be traced in 
inanj places. The coal-seams are generally not of great tliickiiess, 
and the coal is in most places impure, but larger sia'iiiis have been 
found in some localities, in Burdw’iMi, tho Pahiiiiiny 11, ills, the 
Kerbudda Valley, &e., some of which are worked pretty extensively* 

3. The great trap formation of the Bcifcciui lias visited 
during this season on its Eastern borders, 1 have been able to 
examine the fresh- water strait interposed between ih$ trap layers 
in many localities, and I hate traced the coiitiiimtioE of this tliia 
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fresh-water stratum containing onlj fresh water-shells (Physa^ 
Melania, Unio, &c.) down the Gf-odavery to Eajahmundry. Near 
this place occurs a very curious mixture of the unmistakeable fresh- 
water Physa Prinsepii, with numerous true marine species. 

The lime-stone stratum, with these marine shells, lies like the 
fresh- water lime-stone of the Deccan between a mass of trap 
(Dolerite) ; it reposes upon a cellular trap, and is covered by up- 
wards of 50 feet of nodular trap. It is found at Cateroo, 3 miles 
from Eajahmundry, and at the Pangadi Hills, 10 miles from the 
latter place, and is from 2 to 2J- feet thick. In some places the 
rock is quite full of marine shells, which belong to Area, Car- 
dium, Yenus, Ceritliium, Turbineila, <fec. I also found a large 
w'ell-preserved nautilus at Pangadi, which will serve to throw- 
some light upon the age of the intertrapian lacustrine and marine 
formation of India. 

The connection between these strata of Eajahmundry and the 
merely fresh- water deposits of the Deccan is quite clear ; it seems 
to have been a deposit probably in a series of great lakes growing 
brackish to the Eastward. The fresh-water Physa Prinsepii, not 
to be distinguished from the Deccan specimens, lies side by side 
with Cerithium, Area, and other marine shells. 

The fresh- water intertrapian stratum of the Deccan is from 2 
to 4 feet thick ; it consists iu part of variously coloured marls, in 
part of impure lime-stone. 

In the parts where I had the opportunity of examining it^ near 
Saugor, near Lenni, Nagpore, &c., it generally is covered by globular 
black trap of from 40 to 70 feet thick only, w'hieh seems to have been 
the most recent of the trap effusions in this part of the country. 
It rests upon a cellular Amygdaloid or \Yacke, into whicli it some- 
times graduates, so as to make it impossible to draw any distinct 
line of separation between the two rocks. I also observed fre- 
quently quite isolated patches of a very soft cellular 'Waeke 
between the fresh-water strata themselves. It seems to me that 
the fresh-water strata have been deposited at the bottom of lakes 
covered with volcanic ashes, and it is quite probable that occasionai 
^showers of ashes still fell occasionally during the period of the 
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fomation of the ealcareous mi marly depoalc at the bottom of 
the lakes/*’ 

Another interesting phenomenmi eoimectetl witii the Intertrapian 
formatioa is the rerv regular and Imri^ontuI yiill in 2 sliu^.vii br the 
thin line of the sedlmeiitarj ^stratum on the exposed siiies of tlia 
liilk: and the fact, tliat though no bending or eonuniiuu of the 
stratum is visible, it imf be jbiiml nt a luiudi higher cir lower 
level on oim of the imit hills. From a imri Ihl csaiifinatioii of 
the localities, I think that this feet imii only hv> due to the ei- 
isteiiee of extensive feiilts and to pheuameua oi' sub.dukniee and 
cievatioii of wliub laoiiiitaitis wiwe eau^eJ by ilitmL Of the 
exisufiiee of such faults, eriiloiit proofe can be Iburiu in luaaj 
locaUtiea* . . 

1 finally wish to mention, that the i!n.enra|dun hinasirine forma-* 
tioii is aot cotsfiiied to the borders ro,‘ the grand trap mass, but 
that it caa be traced, though often altered aiui scarcely reeogiiiza- 
Me, to a great distance to tiie Westward iu the iiitcrior of tko 
trap mass*' 

4. Oil the road from lladras to Trichloop^dy 1 had aa opporlu* 
nity of examining the eretuccous foimuitioa, which seems lO' be ea* 
tirely limited to this part of ludia. 

f he cretaceous strata cover ia these districts an eitciisive sur* 
face of couatr}", and the fossil remains arc found scaiteretl through* 
out the foniiatbu iu many localities. Assisted ly my draftsman, 
Eleazar, and some other of my men, wlm have imw been instructed 
ia .colkctiiig similar objects, i have been iible to obtain a. .pretty, 
fine and eitensivo coilection of the cretaceous fossils from very 
Tarioua localities* The whole of the strata from the Foiidiclierry 
district down to the most Soutli* Western localities iu the Triclii* 
Eopoly district (circumferenes 120 miks) kfloug to the same form* 
ation ; the rocks are ^uifce the same and the fossil remains are 
nearly identical 

• I meutioiml in the tot Beport for the cold season of lS5i-S», that the 
of the trap in the Deccan, had taken place iiucler hetTj' pressure, probably 
of tear water* I now beg to say that it k much more probable ilml the cihsion 
has taken place at the bottom of extroivo tek water him than at the hot tow 
of 111© OCMl* 
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There exist local accumulations of biralve shells, constituting 
neallj the whole mass of the rock, for instance at G-arudamgalum, 
near Ootatoor (Trichiiiopolj district) where the rock is quarried, 
polished, and sold as Trichinopolj llarble.” 

These accumulations maj perhaps have been old sea beaches, 
but thej do not constitute a separate or more recent formation 
than the strata with the ammonites. Close to the accumulations of 
bivalye shells occur strata containing large ammonites, some of 1| 
feet dn diameter; and I even saw ammonites in the rock full of 
the bivalve shelis. 

The cretaceous strata seem to have been geiierallj quite undis- 
turbed ; thej repose horizontally upon the oolitic sand-stones at 
Trivacery and upon the crystalline schists in other localities. 

The cretaceous strata are covered by a deposit of rolled pebbles, 
with red lateritic earth, which is evidently more modem and brought 
down at a former period by violent currents of water from the 
Eastern Ghauts. 

The deposition of the cretaceous strata took place after the 
principal upheavement of the Eastern Ghauts, since these strata 
are nowhere seen to penetrate into the interior of the Ghauts 
or to the Mysore and Eeccan plateaus, and since they have not 
been affected by the upheaving and disturbing agency, which must 
have liccompanied the formation of the Ghaut Bange. 

5. During my visit to the iNeilgherries and the Mysore, I was 
especially anxious to extend my observations in re ference to the 
direction of faults and planes of foliation in the crystalline rocks of 
Southern India. My observations in various parts of India have 
convinced me, that the lines of faults and joints and of the direction 
of the planes of foliation and cleavage, when laid dowm upon maps, 
show many very striking coincidences with the main direction of 
mountain chains and rivers. 

The following are the most important directions of fault and 
cleavage planes occurring in the JiTeilgherries and the Mysore 
plateau : — 

1. Erom N. N. E. to S. S. W., which coincides with the mean 
direction of the Eastern Ghauts, where the cleavage planes run 
generally in this direction. 
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' ■ 2. Prom S. S. W. t-ols. N. E., ■■’wHcii is, the Ike of tlie Western 
Grlmuts. Oe the Xkilglierries these two' ilreoiiom of disturbance 
actiiallj meet. The former oue is- clea,rij represented by the 
direction of' Eastern border of .the JXeilgheriy plateau and bj the 
Eodabetta range, the latter one by the- fine moimtaiii range of the 
Eoondalis, wMcli rise to the South and South-West of Ootaeamuad* 

■ 3. Lines of extensife , faults are dearly traceable on the Mvsore 
plateau, running .from West to East.'. The direction of some of 
the principal ri?ers, as. the Maya.r, the Carerjg is connected 
with them. Along' the Yailey of the M ajar the fault is very dearly 
visible. 

^ 4. '.A fourth line of disturbance rims iroiri Xortli to South 
through the Mysore country. It is less marked hy tlie direction 
of the planes of cleavage or, foliation than hy extensive dykes of 
greenstone and of a fine large-grained granite, which nin in this 
direction often for many miles. 

An Account of a Joiirneij across the Clmins of flte luwnluen^ from 
Ladalc to KJiotan.--Bp Heemaxh and Eobeut SciiL,AGiXTWBiT, 
Esqs. 

Proceeding from Ladak through Nubra to tlie Pass of Karakorum, 
we were able to pass the frontier of Ladak and to extend our obser- 
vations over very nearly the whole breadth of the Kuenlueii pouii- 
tains. Wo estimate (not having yet reduced our astronomical 
obsemtions of latitudes and longitudes) that the ilLstance we tra- 
velled in Turldstaii before returning again into tlie Thibetan terri- 
tory is very nearly 300 English miles. 

We left Ladak July 24th, and went by the Lm'selie Pass 
(17,600 feet*) to the vaUey of the Shay ok and to Xiibra. IToiii 
•IXubra we crossed the Sassar Pass, about I7,o0li feet. We stayed 
two days in the Pass itself to make Magnetic observations, and to 
enable us to reach the summit of the Sassarla, (Sassiu* mountain 
20,000 feet) from which we had, as we anticipated, a very extensive 
and interesting view of the large groups' of glaciers surrouiicl ing the 
Pass, one of the largest accumulation of glaciers in the Kuenlueii. 

* The heights given in this Boport are onlyapproxiinaiioiis, Tcry good eom> 
sponding obsemtions were 'taken at Ladak, but we haw not yet berai able k> 
calcuiato them in detail. 
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Erom tlie Sassar Pass, our route brought us to tbo large plateau 
to the south of Karakoram, the mean elevation of which reaches 17,100 
feet. On the 9th of August, we crossed without any difficulty the 
frontier of Turkistan. We were accompanied by Mani, the Putwaree 
of Milum, by Makshoot, a former servantof Moorcroft’s, and by Maho- 
med Amin, an aged Turkistani, whom we found particularly useful on 
accoimt of his general knowledge of the eountiy. We had besides 
six horses for ourselves and servants, (the three men above mention- 
ed,) thirteen horses for baggage, five Yarkandis, and some fifteen 
sheep and goats. The Yarkandis with horses and provisions we 
sent secretly on ahead, and we only met them, as by chance, in 
Knbra. Our servants from India accompanied us as far as Sassar, 
from whence we travelled dressed as Yarkandis, The day before 
we passed Karakorum, (18,300 feet) we met a large caravan of 
merchants from Yarkand, to whom we gave out that w’e intended 
to march on along the Yarkand road ; but as soon as we had passed 
Karakorum, we left this road and went to the east, to Kissilkorum, 
(17,400 feet) the high water-shed between the Yarkand and the 
Karakash rivers. We crossed in one day four Passes, more than 

17.000 feet above the level of the sea, but only slightly elevated 
above the surrounding plateaux. 

We followed from Kissilkorum the direction of tbe principal 
chain of the Kuenliien, now turning to the south south-east, till we 
reached a lake, Kiiik-kiul, (it, like oo in wood ; u like « in but) 
slightly salt, situated at the northern foot of the Changchenmo. 
Up to this point our route had chiefly led us over extensive plateaux, 

16.000 to 17,000 feet above the level of the sea, of a mucli greater 
extent than those to the south of Karakorum ; but from this lake 
we followed the valley of the Karakash river, to the right of which 
tliere are no plateaux, while to the left they extend as far as Suget. 

The sterility of the plateau to the north of Karakorum, as well as 
of the Karakash valley, is quite surprising: without tbe frequent, 
though not very abundant, precipitation of snow, chiefly caused by 
tbe great elevation of the ridges, these plateaux would he complete 
deserts. In a march of eighteen miles, we only met with four 
species of plants ; for many days grass was exceedingly scarce, while 
■for several days wo had absolutely none, the grass round the 
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Kiiik-kiul lake being the only exeeption. We Iiad taken witli us 
a small siipplj of gram, anticipating in some degree tlie sterility 
we met with, wliich saved our iiorses from absolute starvation, 
Hevertlieless, they suffered dreadfully, the more so- as the great 
scarcity of grass eompeiled us .to make long imirclies of twenty 
to twenty-four miles a day.' Close to the Kiukddiii we met with 
a very interesting group of more than fifty hot springs, chiefly con- 
taining muriate of sock (common salt), and a great rpnantity of 
carbonic aeici The temperature varied to 49'-^ C. = 77® to 

120® Fahrenheit, 

We had already met in the .Talley of the Xuhrawith two other 
groups, the one. near Panamick, (hottest spring, 7S.F:,=:172,6® 
Fahrenheit) ; the. other near Changlung, (74.1® G, = 105.4® Fahren- 
heit). After a march of seventy miles in tour days, we came to 
.Sitmgal,' where a route branches off to .the valley of Bosh la, and to 
.Elchi the capital of Khotan. 

. Before reaching Sdmgal we had nearly lost our ■ road, .Mahomed 
Amin, who generally accompanied us, had gone in front, %Yhi]st we 
were engaged in measuring the breadth of the river and the depth 
of its erosion. We saw him distinctly with our telescope on the 
other side of it, and followed his and his horse’s foot-prints until 
six m M., when they again crossed the water. But our people being 
behind us, we turned back to meet them ; but no trace of them 
was found, as they had evidently also lost their w\ay and had kept 
on the wrong bank of the river: we again tried, it being now eight 
o’clock p* M., to cross the river, which is here divided into many 
branches, but were overtaken in the middle by nightfall, and were 
obliged to stop on a low mud bank. Our first care was to secure 
our two horses, fastening their legs with the straps of our sextant 
and our prismatic compass. We now observed, on a little Myri- 
caria stem close to our resting-place, that the water was graclaallj 
rising from the melting of a kte fall of snow. Fortunately the 
great breadth of the river secured our bank from being overflowed, 
though the moisture of the ground was rapidly increasixig. 

The next day, August the 20th, we found our people in the after- 
noon, and Amin at Sffmgal ia the evening ; our horses had suffered 
BO much from fatigue as weft as from scarcity of food, that on the 
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way from Eissilkomni to Siim gal we lost se¥en out of nineteen. 
I'rom Sumgal a road braiicfies off, as mentioned above, to Eusliia 
and Eiclii, and as there was some hope of procuring at these places 
fresh horses, or Yaks, as well as food, our men were easily persuad- 
ed to proceed in this direction. 

We started August 22nd, with only two laden horses; we had to 
cross a glacier Pass, 17,000 feet. At ten a. m. we were overtaken 
by a violent snow-storm, lasting till sis P. M, The road ivas ex- 
tremely difficult for the horses, on account of a number of fissures 
in the glacier. When we had gone some little distance farther, our 
people finding it impossible to follow with the laden horses left 
every thing behind — tent, blankets, and a small trunk containing 
merchandise, money, ^ and instruments, (the most necessary ones 
we happily carried ourselves on the ice,) taking only a little food 
with them ; but even then they followed so slowly, that they were 
unable to cross the last terminal moraine of the glacier before 
night fall We were compelled in consequence to be in the snow 
all night in our wet clothes. The snow had ceased falling, but the 
cold was still so very great, (11.4° C. = 11.5® Eahrenheit) that 
tfpo of our horses died from it during the night ; one on the glacier 
with our people, and the other at our feet. 

In Bushia, which we reached two days later, on the 25th of August, 
we met with a very cordial reception from the inhabitants, and got 
horses, yaks, sheep, provisions, promising to pay for them, in 
Sumgal. These people, half-nomadic Tartars, seemed very honest, 
and the prices they asked were very moderate. They inhabit caves 
fitted up like houses in the cold season, and tents during the rest 
of the year. 

The height of Bushia is 9,200 feet. We dressed like the inhabi- 
tants, and had also learned the necessary forms of salutation. The 
people here are far from being savages, but on tlie contrary very 
ceremonious. They took us, never having seen any Europeans, 
for what we represented ourselves to be — merchants from Delhi. 
Elchi, the capital of Khotan, was only distant two days’ journey ; 
but we found the people very reluctant to accompany us there, for 

* W& used very little iuoney, but chiefly goods, rich Ixidkn cloth, for barter. 
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tbej feared tiie Climese soldiers-jlationed not far frofn Bosliia; be- 
sides the time was far adraacecl .for %iir intended researches in 
Cashmere. The distance from the Northern foot of the Kueiiluea 
was one and a half clay’s journey; already at Biishia the Alpine 
character of the Central Kuenluen had disappeared, the heij^dit of 
the suimnits in the eaYlrons of Biishia not exceeding 11, 000 feet. 
Wq left- Sumgal August the 29th, and followed for three iiuirches 
the Tallej of the Karalmsh, which flows from Siiaigal to 8iiget in a 
westerly direction, then takes a sharp turn to the riortli, and from 
thence flows for the most part in an east north-easterly direr ticai. 

We met 011 this road with rery large quarries and mines, from 
which is dug the Xasbem stone {the Talide), and which are resort- 
ed to by people living at great distanees. We were enahieil to pro- 
cure for future analysis a good supply of the cliiforent varieties of 
this stone, which is mucdi valued throughout Central A.^ia. Suget, 
a halting-place on the winter road to Yarkand, is six ordinary 
marches distant from Karakorum. From Snget to Karakaslg 
another town oflvhotan, is six inarches. We started after due 
deliberation on the 1st of September with 3Iahomed Amin and only 
two laden horses, leaving our fresh horses and every thing else ||e 
could do without, iGciudiug our little tout. Some ioslruments, 
blankets, furs and provisbuB were all our baggage. We succeeded 
ill making in twelve days about 220 Eoglisli miles across the cen*^ 
tral parts of the Kuenluen, (twenty-five marelies of the Itiissian 
itinerary route from Yarkand to Leh). Wc readied Leh in the 
evening of the 12th September. This river, as well as the other 
streams descending from the northern slope of the Kuexilueu, dia- 
appears entirely after a short course in the sandy plains surrounding 
lake Lop. 

The country between Sugefc and the Karakorum was new to us. 
We had here a very good opporturatj of examining and deterniiiiing 
the mean elevation of the plateau above mentioned. We also had, 
before we reached the Pass, a very extensive view of the highest 
central peaks, which we tried to draw in tli© scale of one 
degree = one centimetre in length. 

Prom this point we wished to follow the Shajok river, as this 
poute would have taken us through n country new to us. We also 
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met amongst many others a caravan with fourteen camels (the 
Camelus Bactrianus) with two humps, frequently used for carrying 
loads on the Yarkand road; these stout animals constantly cross 
the elevated crests on the Yarkand road up to 18,000 feet, and 
seem apparently little affected hy the cold of these heights, the 
native climate of wild Yaks and Kiangs. 

We succeeded in procuring two of them, remarkahlj tame animals, 
expecting to find them particularly useful in crossing the frequent 
rapids met with in the Shayok river. But notwithstanding the 
height and power of these animals, we found it impossible to go 
down the Shayok Yaliey. The river had much subsided, compared 
with its height wdien we crossed it near Kardong, in the beginning 
of August ; but it was still far from passable, (which it is from the 
end of October to the end of March). We were obliged therefore 
to leave the road down the Shayok Yaliey at Sultan Chuskill, to go 
up the Yaliey to Sassar, and follow from thence our old route. We 
had to cross in one day, not without difficulty, the Shayok river five 
times before we reached Sassar. 

Biiring our absence from Leh, our Illative Doctor Hurkishen had 
made meteorological observations, and wbat was especially valuable 
to us, detailed Barometric and Magnetic observations. He had com- 
pleted a plan of Leh, the chief points of which had been laid dowm 
before our departure, and collectors had been sent to different 
parts of Ladak to complete Geological and Botanical collections, 
particularly with reference to geographical distribution : w’ e found 
all our orders had been very carefully executed. 

Our horses and luggage left behind at Suget, not arriving for 
thirteen days after us, (September 25th,) we had time, besides finish- 
ing our plans and drawings, to take numerous casts in plaster of 
Paris’^ of the difierent tribes, as we had already done in other parts 
of India and the Himalayas. The variety of tribes which is to be 
found in Leh is particularly great, on account of its extended trade 
with the different parts of Central Asia. 

^ We are obliged to E. H, Longdcn, Eaq., Supermtendent of the Becundm 
jFress at Agra, for a very ?aluable supply of plaster of Paris, when otir own stock 
was nearly exhausted. 
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GeHEBAI* liEilARKS THE OBSEBTATiO^S MADE J^TmSQ THE 
JOHESET, FEOM, LaJDAK TO KlIOTAX 

MiCrHETic ■Qbsebtaxio:s’s» 

In Leli, two complete series of ..Magnetic observations had been 
made before our departure, and-- two Magnetic apparatus bad been 
put up during our absence, one -.for the obserTiiiioii of tlie dailj 
Tariatioii of the declination, another for the daily variiition of the 
horizontal iiifcensihu ObEer?atlo.o.s were taken six tiauis a day by 
our IsatiYe Doctor Ilurkkhen the whole time we were absent. 
During our journey to Turklstau we luid witli us a Declinoiiieter^, 
a Yibration Apparatus, and a Dipcirde* "We took observations on 
the Sassar Pass, 011 Karakorum, in Sumgal, and in Siiget. The 
mean of the declination at Leh'was, from July to September, very 
near 2^ 4Y East, The declination deemised on tluj points above 
mentioned, and was in Suget 2® 12' East 
The mean for the incliaation was— 


At Leh, M,,.. 46^ 50' ■ 2Cr 

On Sassar Puss........... 4S 11 75, 

On Karakorum Pass, 49 8 0 

In. Siimgal, 50 1 '.S 

In Suget, 50 4 5 


GrEOGBABHICAn EeMABKS. 

Extensive plateaux are to be found on bolii sides of Karako- 
rum, being most extensive to the nortli and west cif the Pass. 
Eastward the plateaux terminate completely in tiio longitude of 
Cbangchenmo, where we met again with valleys aiui ridges, both 
well defined. A similar succession of ridges and Tiilleys is also 
the principal character of Ladak, where plateaux aro gcnerallj 
not met with* The mean height of the plateau to tlie north and 
west of Karakorum is from 16,800 to 17,0CH) feet. The point wliero 
the plateaux reach the greatest mean ekvaticm, probably the loftiest 
plateau in tlie world, is a.little to the north of the sources of the 
Shayok. To the south of this region between .Karakorum and the 
Kubra Talley, a second region of a great general elevation was 
found, in which some single peaks seem to attain the greatest 
absolute height. We had an opportunity of measuring soiiio 
one of which was 24,000 feet. 
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The mean direction of the principal crest of the Knenlnen which 
forms the water-shed between Tadak and Turkistan, runs north- 
west to south-east from the sources of the Yarkand river to Budok. 
Another more northern chain independent of this, and of a com- 
paratively smaller elevation, runs from west to east; this is the 
chain over which Passes lead from Bushia and Elchi to Yarunkash, 
Eeria, &c. The fall of the upper portion of the rivers Yarkand 
Beriao and Karakash Deriao is not great. But the rivers descend- 
ing from the other ridge, which runs from west to east, have a much 
more rapid descent, particularly the rivers on the northern side of 
this ridge. 

We succeeded in procuring, besides our own routes, itineraries of 
the commercial routes to Badakshan, Yarkand, Kashgar, Kokand and 
to Aksu, from the different caravans we met wdth. The information 
thus obtained from independent sources was very consistent as re- 
garded the number and succession of the halting-places and their 
distances from each other. It is scarcely necessary to add that we 
found Baron Humboldt’s Map of the Moiintaiu Systems and 
the Volcanoes of Central x4sia” of the greatest assistance iu making 
our own observations and in prosecuting enquiries for routes. 

Geoloux. 

To the north of the Nuhra Valley much lime (chiefly carbonate, 
combined with large masses of sulphate of lime) is met wdth; but 
alternating in such a manner with crystalline rocks, that it can 
scarcely be thought to be sedimentary ; it also appears nowhere to 
contain fossil remains. On the northern margin of the Kuenluen, 
crystalline rocks appear to extend to the foot of the mountains, and 
if a margin of sedimentary rocks exists, it can only be very narrow. 

We very often met with a hard crystalline rock, not imlike 
pudding stone, which contained enclosures of spherical and angular 
forms. W e also came to quarries, where the Yashem stone is dug ; 
they are at Gulbagasheli in the valley of Karakash. We took a 
good quantity of the best specimens with us for future analysis. 

Two systems of cleavage predominate, whicii are particularly re- 
gular in the central parts of the Kuenluen : the steeper one dips 
Korth 80*^ to 50^ East^ the other South 20 to 40° West. 
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The erosioB is very deep in ..the: valleys on the northern margia 
of the Kiienluen. In the inner parts of the Kneiilueii, the valleys 
present for the most part a Thibetan eharaeter^ displaying a broad 
basis slightly inclined, over which the water spreads itself In many 
channels, and afterwards evaporates completely. 

Extensive glaciers are chiefij met with in the range to tlie north 
of KarakoruiBj {L e. In the ridge above mentioned in a direction 
from west to east,) and another group, apparently the largest accu« 
ni Illation of glaciers in the Kuenluen, was found in the einiroiis of 
Bassar, hut both much smaller than the groups near the Diamer, 
to the north-west, investigated by our brother Adolphe. 

Two fine groups of hot springs of analogoUsS eluiracter, (both 
depositing great quantities of lime, aud smelllug sliglstJy of hydro- 
sulphuric gas) were found inXiibra. The temperature of the hottest 
springs of the group near Panamick was C. 172.6*' Fahr. ; of 
the other group near Changluiig, 74.P C. = IGo.-P’ Jala*. A spring 
of ordinary water at the same height as Changhing had a tem- 
perature of 10. P C. == 50.2^ Fahr, There is another group of hot 
springs mentioned above, situated a little belovv- the lake Kiiik-ldul, 
(14,800 feet). Their deposits are nearly pure muriate of soda. 
These springs, more than fifty in number, are partly situated in 
the very bed of the river Karakash, and surrounded dosely by 
its cold waters. The temperature of tiiese springs is from 25"^ to 
49®C. =77® to 120® Fahrenheit. 

In these neighbourhoods, and also lower clown in the Karakash 
Valley, are found several groups of salt pools, conical depressions 
of the ground filled with solid salt and u concentrated solution of 
salt. The salt was nearly pure table salt; but some pools were 
not yet so far advanced in the progress of concentration that solid 
salt had deposited itself. 

The high temperature of these salt pools was very reiriarkiible. 
The salt deposit forms a stratum over the excavation containing 
the salt-water and a nearly complete co%er on its surface. The 
great diathermaneity of salt (a stratum of salt allows 92 out of 100 
thermic rays to pass through it, while an equal thickness of glass 
only allows 89,) is the priadp^ cause of the excess of teinperatura 
In consequence of this physical property of the salt, the tempera- 
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ture of the water below the cover is considerably raised by insola- 
tion during the day, whilst it loses little heat by nocturnal radiation, 
(a phenomenon of accumulated heat analogous to that of Saussuie s 
and Sir John Herschel’s Heliothermometers). In the salt pools the 
loss of heat by noctural radiation is still more lessened by a circum- 
stance peculiar to perfectly concentrated saline solutions, namely, 
that all the little openings in the superficial salt cover which exist 
during the day, are closed by a deposit of solid salt as soon as the 
temperature begins to fail in the evening. In the lower strata of 
the water contained in those conical reservoirs the temperature 
decreases very rapidly, a phenomenon which seems perfectly to 
agree with the explanation given above, but to exclude the supposi- 
tion that the temperature is raised by heat having its origin in 
the lower strata of the ground, as is the case in hot springs. 
Besides, artificial salt pools vrere constructed immediately after 
our return to Leh, and we used the materials, (salt and clay) 
which we had brought for this purpose from the salt pools in 
the Karakash Valley, The variation of temperature in these 
artificial salt pools was observed from hour to hour, and these 
observations equally showed that the excess of temperature only 
begins after the formation of a solid stratum of salt, which more 
or less closes up the surface of the pools. 

METEOUOLOOy. 

The snow line (the highest summer limit of perpetual snow), was 
found to attain the greatest height in the environs of Karakorum, 
its height exceeding 18,600 feet. The snow line sinks very little 
towards Leh, but considerably on the northern slopes of the 
mountains towards Khotan. Hear Oitash, above Busliia, we found 
its height not exceeding 16,000 feet. 

Bas-Keves completely hidden under detritus, a sort of subterra- 
nean glaciers, but generally speaking of limited extent, which we 
had seen first on the slopes descending from the Parang Pass, oc- 
curred again in the Kuenluen on the northern slopes of the Bassar 
mountains. In this group, which we crossed twice, we had an 
opportunity of determining the variation of the snow line. In the 
middle of September it had already sensibly descended, whilst the 
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isolated low snow beds in protected' places and the subterranean 
Bas-Ne?es above mentioned' had, comparatively speaking, very much 
diminished by the melting which stiil continued in the lower parts 
of the slopes and valleys. 

The dryness of the atmosphere appears to be greatest in the 
environs of Karakorum, but it rapidly decreases in the direction of 
Khotan. "From various and apparently very consistent data, which 
we obtained from the inhabitants we estimate inches. 

The direction of the wind is cliiefiy northerly. The south winds 
which predominate in Central Lackk and in Ivuuawer are perfectly 
unknown on the northern aide of the Kuenlueu. 

The phenomenon of the second iiiaminatioii of anow-elatl moun- 
tains after sunset (analogous to the glowing of the Alpine snows) 
was seen, several times on those nights when there was no moon. 
We saw it particularly well near Chibra to the north of Karako- 
rum. Judging of it as we saw it there, we thiuk it to be quite 
independent of a spontaneous development of light from snow. It 
was evidently caused by au illuinioatioii of the snow-tields from 
the west north-western parts of the sky. Tiiis illumination is only 
visible sometime after the sun has set, namely, when the projec- 
tion of the earth’s shade has reached au angular height exceeding 
that of the mountains, and when the atmospheric light lias de- 
creased so much that tlie atmosphere behind the mountains reiieets 
less light than tlie snow-clad slopes of the mountains exposed to 
the west north-west. 

At heights above 17,000 feet we found in the Euenhieii, the 
trmisparency of the atmosphere so great, that the small and the 
large circles in Saussure’s diaphaiiometer (as we had used it also 
formerly in the Alps of Europe, and described in our Be- 
searches’’) disappeared under the same angles, and therefore the 
transparency above 17,000 feet was so great that a' stratum of air, 
%0Q0 to 8,500 feet thick, ■ absorbed' the light in so saiaii a degree, 
that- the absorption to our eyas • became unappreclable. It was 
then determined by another method, by whicli a stratum of much 
greater thickness could be examined. 

The transparency of the atmosphere is often very much affected 
by a peculiar base not affecting the psychromefeer ; we found this 
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drj haze particularly frequent when we were on the plateau to the 
north of Karakorum. 

The height of the clouds is generally very great. Even during the 
rain, which fell from the 25th to the 28th July, it exceeded 17,000 
feet. Togs in the valley of the Indus at 11,800 feet were observed 
only once on the 23rd September, on which day the rain began 
at 1-10 A. M. Its temperature was, when it first fell, 4*. 6® C. =8®.3 
Ealir. below the temperature of the air, (air, 7.9® rain 3.3** C.) ; it 
only reached the temperature of the air at 9 a. m., when the 
psychrometer had also become equal to the temperature of the air. 

The daily variations of the barometer, also at heights of 17,500 
feet bar. 385 millimeters, had still the same form as at lesser 
elevations, showing particularly a decided mimmum near 4 p. m. 
The difference between the daily extremes reached then only 2.5® 
millimeters. Also at lower elevations, such as 11,000 to 12,000 feet, 
we found the variation of the barometer very small : at Leh, the 
difierence between the two greatest extremes observed in three 
months^ was only five miliiineters. 

YEGETATI02r, AkIMAIS. 

The number of species of plants, as well as the number of indi- 
viduals, is exceedingly limited on the higlier parts of the Kueiiluen. 
Lichens are completely wanting in the dry angular gravel covering 
the high plateau and slopes of the mountains in their neighbour- 
hood; they are only to be found among the moraines, which are 
generally moister. More surprising still is the abundance of vegeta- 
tion, particularly of grass on the most northern slopes descending 
to the valley of the Yarkand and its northern tributaries. But 
even there, the number of species is smaller than at first sight we 
were led to expect. The increase of vegetation seems to coincide 
with the increase of rain mentioned above. 

Birds, even birds of prey, are exceedingly scarce in the central 
parts. Quadrupeds are much' more numerous. We found wild 
yMvs, the existence of wiiicb in the wild state has been doubted, 
Kiangs, five or six species of wild sheep and goats, hares and mice, 
as high as 10,000 to 17,000 feet. Their number as well as the 
variety of species is remarkably great when compared with the great 
scarcity of vegetation. 
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Bepm't on the Brogrem of the Magnetic Surveg qf India, mid the 

Eesearches mnneeted with it, from to November, 1856.— 

M. Adolphe ScHL-i0mTWEiT. 

Bourn ■ 

' l ieftSinila on tte 28tli of May, proceeding tlirougli Euln aad 
Lalioul to Zaiiskar in, Thibet (amred 26th June). I was cliiefij oc- 
cupied with the exaiamatioE of the western parts of Thibet^ and of 
a considerable part of, the Euenluen range, to the nortliward of 
Thibet. 

I arrifed at lOiabbnlu on the 2ist Julj^ and penetrated bj a 
transverse vallej from Eliabbiihi and Shigar up lo the water-shed 
of the Knenluen range. The most northern point reaelu^d was the 
Muatak Pass (20tli August, IS^SOO Eng. feet). Tlie predatory habits 
of the wild Mahomedaii tribes of Hiinxe, which infest the country 
on the other side of the Mustak, prevented iny proceediiig further 
on in this direction in the Kuenliien range. 1 had the opportu- 
nity of reaching, on the 29th of July, on the Chorkonda peak, an 
elevation of nearly 19,500 Eng. feet (calculated approximately from 
Ladakh) and made a series of physical experiments during the 
ascent. 

I arrived at lacardo on the Isfe of September, after an examination 
of the elevated mountain groups near the point where the great 
southern bend of the Indus takes place. I arrived at Kushmeer on 
the 9th of October, and left on the 2iid of November for llurrce and 
Eawui Pindee, (arrived 17th November). According to the plan of 
our operations sanctioned by (lovermnent, during the present cold 
season a part of the .Punjab and of &iiide will be examined. 

To obtain geological and meteorological obsemitiona for a part 
of the Himalaya, which we could not visit ourselves, mj draftsiiian, 
Eleazar Daniel, and Mr. Monteiro, attached to my brother Her- 
mann’s establishment, with some geological and plant collectors, 
were sent through the outer ranges of the iiiniiiiajafroiii iSimln, via 
Eangra and JSioorpoor to Eashmear. 

Their barometric and meteoroiogiciil observations carried on re^ 
gularly at Kangra, Eoorpoor, ' Jummoo and Eashmeer, will be of 
much value for the calciiktion of our own barometric observaiionSt 
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These stations are 
situated ou the north- 
^ern side of the In- 
diis in the Kuenluen 
ran^e. 


Mactetio OBSEavATionrs. 

Magnetic Observations were made bj me at the following sta- 
tions: — . 

Simla. 

Sultanpore. 

Kardong in LahouL 
, Zaiiskar. 

Bah. 

Huchej 

Camp on the upper part of Chorkonda 
glacier 15,800, 

Chiitron, 

Camp at the foot of the Mustak Pass, 

Iscardo, 

Astor, 

Guryhs, 

Kashmeer, where a continuous and regular series of hourly obser- 
vations were taken. 

Murree, 

Eawul Piadee continued hourly observations. 

1 also subjoin a list of the magnetic Stations made during the 
same period by my brothers, Hermann Schlagiutweit and Eobert 
Schlagintweit : — 

Simla, 

Eampoor in Bissahir, 

Moodin'Spiti, , ■ _ “ 

Korzok on the Tso Moriri Lake, 

Pangkong Lake, 

Ladakh, (Leh) regular series of hourly observations for two 
months (See Eeport of Hermann Schlagintweit and Eobert Schla- 
gintweit, p. IIO.) 

Sassar Pass, 

Karakorum Pass, 

Siimgal, in Turkistan, 

Siiget, in ditto, 

Kargyl, 

Bras, 

a 2 
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Kaslimeerj 

Murree, 

MozufieFabad;, 

Eawal Piiiclee. 

The following gives tlie iiiagoetie dip aseeitainecl at, some of the 


more important stations, 

Camp at the foot of the Blustak, . . . . • . . « 50® 2^ , , 

Chorkoiida gkcierj. 4S 40 

Astor, 4S 23 

Iscardo, . . . . ,, 4S 20v 

Gurjlis, ... * * 47 37.V 

Kaslim.eer, 46 55 

liuiTee, 46 11 

PaduiB, 45 ' 24 

Sulfcaiipoor,. r. .... .. 46 54| 

Some of tlie principal Stations made Mr. Henuaim Scfikgiii- 
tweit and Mr. Eoberfc- SeblagiB.tweit,, are siibjained for compa- 
rison: — 

Siiget in Ttirkistan, 50® 4/ 

Sumgal in do,, 50 I 

Karakorum Pass, 49 8 

■ Sassar Pass, .......... .... .. .. 48 ■ 11 

Ladakh, (Leli,) 46 54 

, , Kargyl, ..... .. ... .. ... ,, 4S' 10 

Dras, 46 5S 

Mozulferabad, 47 2 


These observations, as well as the observations given in our for- 
mer reports, show that the increase of the clip or indinaiioii of the 
magnetic needle compared to the latitude, is very rapid in India 
and in the mountain system of High Asia. 

The declination of the magnetic needle is constantly to the east- 
ward in the whole of the western Himalayas, Thibet and the Kiien- 
luen mountams. 

The easterly declination is every where pretty considemble, being 

for instance — 


2® 44^ to the east in Leh. 
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and still very nearly 2® to tlie east in Astor, which place was the 
most westerly of our stations. 

It seems to be gnite evident that the lines of the magnetic decli- 
nation undergo a sensible irregularity in the moiiutain systems of 
High Asia (comprising the Himalaya, Thibet and the Kuenluen) 
that is to say, the declination in these mountains in the same longi- 
tude is more to the eastward, than it is in the same longitude in the 
Indian Peninsula. 

MuTEOEOIiOaT. 

The baroraetrical and meteorological observations have been daily 
carried on regularly as before. I may be permitted to mention a few 
of the results. 

1. The barometric observations made at several elevated and iso- 
lated stations (between 16,000 and 18,000 Eng. feet) hourly for 
one or several days, have shown that the diurnal barometric varia- 
tion at great heights in the Himalayas, is similar to that in the 
plains ; the minimum pressure takes place between 3 and 5 p. m. 

The difference between the maximum and miniiiiiim, however, is 
constantly very small and considerably less than it is in places of 
less elevation above the sea. 

2. The diurnal variation of the barometer in the mountain sys- 
tems of High Asia is therefore different from the barometric varia- 
tion at elevated peaks of the Alps of Europe where the maximum 
pressure takes place in the early hours of the afternoon. 

The summer heat in the valleys of Balti, elevated only from 7,000 
to 8,000 Eng. feet, is very considerable. I observed from the 1st to 
the 20t5h July, in the valleys of the Indus and Shjok, very general- 
ly, the following maxima and minima of temperature; maximum of 
the day 32^ centigrade, minimum of the night 15^ to 16^ centi- 
grade ; average of the day 23° to 24° centigrade. 

The decrease of temperature from these heated rocky valleys to 
the higher peaks is very considerable. 

3. The direction of the winds in western Thibet is very much 
affected by the great local heat produced in the deep rocky valleys ; 
regular morning and evening winds, sometimes very violent, pre- 
vail during the summer months in tlie valleys of the Indus and 
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Slijok and ill the .valleys of , their- larger tributaries, but at greater 
heights southerly. winds prevail as a general rule up to the water- 
shed of the ICueBlaeii. 

These goiifc.heriy wiads are compeasated by iiortlieriy winds which 
have been observed ia Tarkistaa by niy brothers, at tlie same time 
.that I .coiistaatly experienced soatheriy winds on the east of the 
Kiie.aliiea, moim tains. 

; 4., The quaiitifcj of rain and snow that falls in the western parts 
of the 1x116111116,0., in the eaviroiis of the Mustak Pass, ikie., is con- 
siderably more than in the eastern parts of the chain about Karaku- 
rum ; in consequence the snow line near ^lusnik (17.90U ft.) is luuch 
lower than on the Karakoram inoun tains (18,600 ft.) tietermined by 
my brothers; hi consequence also, a great number of large glaciers 
occur in the western Kuealiien, whilst in the very rainless Kara- 
korum group glaciers of a similar .sisie do not exist* 

■, The .greater amount of rain and snow which falls in the western 
Euenluen .seems especially to be due to the wide opening,, wliieli 
exists along the .southe,rn parts of the valley of the Indus.' 

Through this ope,n'.i.ng the moist winds from the plains of India 
.can penetrate more freely to the high ranges of Mustak than to '-the,, 
Karakoram mountains, -where they have to cross the high lli-iaak'* 
yan ranges. 

The total amount of rain and snow on the western Kueohien 
ranges, may be estimated to be about 10 inches a-yea? ; by far the 
greater part of which is snow-fall in winter. There is very little 
rain in summer. The total amoant of rain and snow in the valleys 
of the Indus and Shjok is less than in the Kuenliien, 

5. Owing especially to the absence of summer rains, and to the 
dryness of the heated atmosphere produced by the insolated rocky 
slopes of the valleys, no natural forcal of any kind exists in the 
valleys of western Thibet, though they are only elevated 7,000 to 
8,000 Eog. feet above the sea. 

At an elevation of 12,000 to 15,000 Eng. feet a rich shrub vegeta- 
tion of a large species of juniper, of wBlows and birches ia general- 
ly met with ; below' 12,000 feat this shrub vegetation becomes much 
thinner and disappears alinoit , entirely, owing to the greater heat 
and dryness. 
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6. The heat and dryness of snmmer in Balti, which is so much 
opposed to the growth of Coniferse and other forest trees, exercises 
a very different influence upon the growth of artiflciallj planted 
fruit trees which are very abundant. 

The fruit trees reach in Balti to a much greater elevation than in 
the Himalaya ; the upper limits (of the walnut for instance) in 
Balti and the Kuenluen is 11,000 feet, whilst in the Himalaya, it 
IS only 9,000 : the apricots (a characteristic tree for the Balti val- 
leys,) which are nearly unknown in the Himalaya, reach 10,000 to 
10,500 ft. Apples and grapes show a difference still greater than in 
the case of the walnuts. The cause of it is, tiiat in the Himalaya 
the summer rains tend to lower the summer temperature in the 
higher valleys owing especially to the cloudy state of the atmosphere. 

In the upper Himalayan valleys, tlie summer rains just set in at a 
time when these fruit trees are still in flower or beginning to form 
the fruit. 

7. The observations of the temperature of the ground at various 
depths mentioJied in our former Eeports were carried on at many 
stations, both by iny brothers, and by myself. 

The following are the temperatures of the ground observed at one 
meter, (8 feet 3 inches) below the surface at some of the principal 
'pkces.' 

The thermometers were buried in a level open ground which was 
freely exposed to the rays of the sun. 


Temperature at 1 me-> 
Stations, &C. Ur (3 feet 3 inches) 

lelolo the surface, 

Suitanpore, 5th to 7th June,. • 245^ 

Ivohsar, 8th to 9th June, (12,000) 9.4! 

Kardong, 10th to 14th June, (12,000) 9.6 

Padum, 24th to 27th June, (12,000) 9.7 

Bah, 5th and Gth J uly, (9,700). • .... 1S.3 

Chorkonda, 21sfe and 22nd July, (12,000) .... 14,2 

tShigar, 4th and 5tli August, (8,200) 18.7 

OhutroQ, 8th, 9ch and 10th August, 20.0 

Isoha, Camp near Mimtak glaciers, 19th and 20th 
August, (17,000) », 8.0 
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Camp near Miistak glacier, 24t'h, 25tliaacl 2GtIi 


August-, (16,000). * 10-1 

Astor Fort, lOtli and II th Septr., (7J00) 16*0 

Pattere Brock, 18th and llsli, (10,80(1) ... .. .. 12-8 

Ladakh,. ! 1,700 Eiig.leet ascertained bj iiiv 
brothers. 

„ Average for July,. 17-6 

j, ,, August, 20-0 

,, , .jj ■ September, ......... 19-5 

Kashnieer average, for October, fo.r 1 . meter,..* 18-5 


The numbers in the above- table show the very coiisiderubie tem- 
perature of the ground at 1 meter below the surface in tlie valleys 
of the .Ivuenkien diiri.iig summer. It is considerably lugher than 
the temp e-rat lire at ec|ual heights and ec|uai depth..s below the surface 
in the Himalaya mountains. 

. This fact is especially due to the ' rains in the Hiuuilayas which 
tend to cool the ground. 

In the Kuenluen on the contrary the ground is very dry, and 
considerably heated by a nearly uiiiuterr opted insolation. 

8. The following are the results obtained fur the temperature of 
the ground at great depths below the surface, where the tempera- 
ture may be assumed to be very nearly stutioiiarj. Small wells 
were dug for the purpose, and the insensible thermometers inserted 
in the bottom; the bole was tilled up entirely and only re-opened 
after a considerable time. 

Ladakh. Ascertained by my brothers dtlj feet 

below the surface, July, 18.P' Cent. 

Iscardo,' — temperature of several springs at the 
foot of small hills and at the foot of high banks 

of alluvial clay, ... * 14.4 to 14.6 

Eashmeer, 86 Eng. feet, October, . . 17.0 

The following were the temperatures observed in the same local!** 
tj at Kaslimeer at difierent depths below the suriace. 

At 82 Eng. feet below the surface, 17 ® .2 

At21| do. do. 17.4 

At 6|' feet average for October,. 18.5 

Eawul Pindee, at 47 feet, '9 inches, Hoveinber, 20J5 
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Geology. 

9. The Kuenluen on the'^'cne side and", the Hiinakja on the 
other, form evidently only parts of one great system of elevation ; 
Thibet is situated between them ; it is an undulating country, with 
many high mountain ranges which are generally considerably lower 
than the chains containing the cuhninatiug peaks of either the 
Ilimahiya or the Kueniiieo. Only in some parts, for instance in 
the lacustrine basin of the Sutlej, Thibet assumes the form of an 
elevated phiiii properly so called. 

10. Tiie geological structure of the two above mentioned moun- 
tain chains is closely allied, even the exterior features of the moun- 
tains, in some parts of tlie Kuenluen- about Miistak, are iimch 
more similar to those of the Himalayas than might be expected. 

11. To the westward, the Himalaya and Kuenluen are sepa- 
rated only by a very narrow belt of mountainous country, 30 to 50 
miles broad ; it is composed of liornblendie rocks and of a very nar- 
row stripe of fossiiiferous paleozoic rocks which are clearly Inter- 
posed between the elevated felspathic masses, which border them 
to the north and to the south. 

The western termination of the Himalaya may be considered to be 
at the great southern bend of the Indus. 

On the western side of the Indus the Himalaya and Kuenluen 
cannot be traced as separate chains ; they form one mountain mass, 
the elevation of which decreases very rapidly to the westward. 

I had the opportunity of examining a very considei*able part of 
these mountainous ranges from some elevated points in Asto}\ and 
obtained much information about the topography of the countries of 
Gilgit, Jassin, Chitroul and Mustak. 

Already in Jassin and Chitroul the mountains have lost, to a great 
extent, their Alpine character ; there no longer exist any large gla- 
ciers, and the Passes are all lower and many are even passable 
during winter. 

Both in the Himalaya and Kuenluen, the central groups are 
composed of felspathic crystaiilne rocks. Many of them show very 
distinctly the fan-like arrangement of cleavage, which was first 
observed in the Alps. 

» 
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111 the xresterii Kiieiiliieojtlie fan-like structure is exceedingly 
well clt 3 veloped, ike Mustuk Pass lies in just about the position, 
where the ekuivage lines run vertieuMy ; to the uestwartl of Mustuk, 
the dip is easterly ; to tlie eastward the dip of the cleavage is quite 
in the opposite direction, 

13, 111 tlie Ivueiilucn, no fomiiferoe.s sieaia have been met 

with; the ciTstailiue liuK^stoiie arid -gypsuni strata which occur in 
iiiui'iv places iuriii part oi the luetariiorpuie iiiicuceous shlsts, be- 
tween which they are interposed. 

Associated witdi the gypsiiui are found iu iimiiy phkU'S hot miaer- 
al springs, mostij sulphureous. The hui spilngs iiiul the gypsum 
can he traced all along the soiirhern part of the Jvuenlucii from 
the origin of the Indus near the Maiisarauer I^ake to tlie western 
Iviienluen aroiiiid hiusluk, Ve had tlie opparfuiiitj of eiaminiiig 
ill this range hot springs in more than ten niiierent ioealities, SSorne 
of the springs have a tempeniture of 90® to 92® centigrade at eleva- 
tions of llpJOO to 12,000 Eng. feet above the sea ; they must be 
reckoned amongst the hottest springs in tlie woriiL 

il. The fossiliferoiis strata wiiieh have been described last year 
ill Gmiri Iviiorsum near the origin of the Sutiej, form a pretty con- 
tiimous band at the northern foot of the Iliiiiahiya all along through 
AVesterii Thibet. 

In many places, for instance in Spiti, Zanskar and near Isearclo, 
fossil reuiaiiis liave been found perfectly idenilcal with the species, 
collected last year in the more eastern parts of lliibfcit. 

The strata contain fossili from the silurian up to the oolitic 
group, blit no cretaceous fossils, unci no 'mmuuulitiVH occur on the 
northern side of the Himalayan water-shed. The fusailiferuiis strata 
have been altered in many ioeaiiiies by intrusive greenstones, which 
sometimes occur in very considerable masses. 

15, ■ On the soiithern side of. the main range of the Himalaya, 
fosailiferous sediaientary strata of great extent arc met with. 

Already last year, I had the opportunity of pointing out the fact, 
that the true crystalline felspnthic rocks, granite and gnelsB, occupy 
a comparatively small surface in these niountaia systems. These 
rocks form a number of groups of'' very different size, and in some 
places, for instance to the northward of Kashmeer, the extent of the 
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ceBtrai ' crysti^lliiie rocks; yery^ iiniifced indeed. Large: tracts of 
country in tlie Himalayas, south of the water- shed, are occupied by 
sedimentary marine strata, which ' contain in seyeral places fossil 
remains. The slate and limestone mountains about Hash uieer 
yielded a large number of oolitic fossils many identical with those 
found in Thibet, the same were met with in Kulu and in the moun- 
tains near Simla. To the eastward, where as yet no fossils have 
been discovered, the alteration of the sedimentary strata by intrusive 
felspatliic roc*k3 seems to have been more considerable than at the 
western end of the chain. To the south of Kashmeer a zone of 
iiummulitic marls and of sandstones of 39 to 60 miles broad bor- 
ders the Himalaya towards the plains of India. 

16. From tlie observations now collected, it seems that the 
ocean in the oolitic period extended from the southward across the 
country where the Himalayas are now situated as far as Thibet, 
The ocean of the niiuiiiiulitic period on the contrary no longer ex- 
tended so far to the northward. It covered a large part of western 
Asia, of Sciude and the Punjaub, and had its border formed by 
an elevated range of the then already existing Himalaya, 

17. The excavation by the valleys of the eroding po\yer of 
streams has been carried on to a very great extent — the considerable 
fall, which rivers like the Indus and Sutlej experience on their 
course from Thibet dosvn to the low plains of India, has increased 
their excavating power in a surprising manner. 

In the valley of the Indus near Iscardo, in the valley of Astor 
near the place where the Indus enters the Himalaya, I on several 
occasions observed gravel, and sand beds evidently deposited by 
tliese rivers, and tmcient marks produced by tlie large streams 
on the rocks at elevations of 3,000 and 4,000 Eug. feet above the 
present level of the rivers. We have many proofs independeut of 
each other to show the great depth to wliieb ail tlie valleys of the 
rivers tributary to the Sutlej and Indus have been excavated. 

18. Ill the western Ivueniueo. very large glaciers from 10 to 
15 miles long exist in several valleys. We mentioned last year 
that in the Himalajna nearly ail glaciers show evideut marks of 
being somewhat similler at present than they were at soiiio former 
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period ; tbe same fact lias been very geiiemilv atK-ertuioed hi the 
western Hioitilavas as well as in. the Knenliieii. 

The decrease of glaciers m comparatirelT small, but genera! ; no 
truces of a very large aneieot extension of glaciers, like tim one sup- 
posed by some geologists to. have, taken place in a general “glacial 
period’’ in the Alps, could be. found- in tim* iiiouuiaiiis of High 
Asia. ■ 

The decrease of glaciers 'a.s observed by us must- be due to some 
general change in the cHiuate of .the suiToioidiiigr country, and I 
think that wo have numerous observations to ftliow that this change 
of oliiiiate is due in a great measure: to the great excavatbu uf the 
Tliibettin and llimalayaa valleys by the aciioii of the rivers. 

Many of the valleys of We.stcru Tiubet exhibit aiancnt water 
marks at 3,000 and 4,000 feet above tbe 'present bed of the river. 
Tile sides of these rocky vallevs, thus gradually excavated, are now 
heated under the inilueiiee of the sue to ii much greater extent ihau 
was tlie case formerly ; tbe warm air thus produced, ascends the 
valleys and tends to melt the ice of the glaciers, near tiie origin of 
the valleys, to a greater extent than was the case before the ex- 
cavation of the valleys had taken place. 


Eiiiomologied Fapem,^ % Joux Xi£xyEB, Chbmbo^ Oej/Imi* 

43 Opciosomm dpiieokles^ JF. 

€. suborbieuiaris, depressiis, obscure eastaneiis, elytris pieeis 
fasciis 2 testaeeis ornatis, pedibus briiuneo— tustuceis, tursis, anfcen- 
BIS oreque magis niiuusve brunneis. Long. Corp. 4i— -o lin ; ki 
2|— 3 iin. 

Aiitenn® art. 8-11 Thorax traiisverausaritice profuiide 

semiiuaaritBr siuuatus; basi cpiudratus, inetlio Itniter 8ubr|iMulrate 
emarginatiis, eljtris parum aiigustior, ante seutellinn siibtiliter stri- 
gosus ; apieem versus seusim angusUitus, Elytra basi Biib(|uatirata, 
striata, fasciis 2 (una sublumierali, altera subapicali) transversali- 
bus, iiiterruptis, intersfcitm 2-8 oecupantibus, testaceis ornata. 


* CoBtiiuiid from VI.— 1850, p. 554 
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Pedes tibiis ealear^^^^ tarsis mariB 

2 antenorihus ari. 1-3 leviter dupliciterqim penicillatis^ inter 

mecUis fortiter mnijlidte^'^ue penicillatis. Prosternum subhastatum,. 

In prov. oecud. arenis peraiidis Amararum more victitat. 

To judge from wbat Lacordaire says, of tbis g. in .his .gen,' des' co.l,: 
(a work which, as I iuiYe said elsewhere, I look upon as containing 
the essence of all former researches) it would appear that the pre- 
sent species difiers very materially from the three others hitherto 
described, namely in the flatness of the antennal joints, in the ser- 
rated edges of the tibia! spurs, in the existence ot the tarsal brushes 
in the male and in the colour— to say nothing of some other minor 
distmetions. The three first of these peculiarities (too important 
not to ha?e been noticed by Lacordaire or any other describer of 
the g. had they been aware of them) add considerably to the charjic- 
teristics which already constitute this g, one of the most remarkable of 
t he extensile family of the Carabid^e, whilst through the colour of the 
present species it becomes still more closely and more strikingly allied 
to certain Dyticidie (llydafcieus) than has hitherto been the case. 

The prevailing colour of the insect is deep chestnut, lighter along 
the sides of the thorax, the elytra darker. The latter are variegat- 
ed with 2 transverse belts of irregular outline and interrupted in 
tiie middle near the suture; one of these is subluimeral, the other 
subapical ; they are of yellowish colour and reach from the first to the 
eighth stria, a small discoloured spot being projected from the sub- 
humeral belt on either side to tlie ninth stria and a discoloured pro- 
longation of the other filling the apical angles, with the exception of a 
dark spot ; the margin is also of a more or less brownish colour. The 
legs are dark yellowish with chestnut tarsi ; the mouth and antenna 
are brown, the latter light at the base. These colours vary alto- 
gether from lighter to darker. The head is of the typical sculpture, 
it has 2 impressions at the posterior margin of the elypeus and is 
finely sulcated between the eyes. The aiitennse are strong, stiff and 
short reaching hardly beyond the base of the thorax, joint 1 is of 
middling size, 2 short, S, 4 are subequal 5 rather shorter, 6-11 still 
shorter, subetxual, joints S-11 are etronglp cowtpresmd and puhescent^ 
hut onhj on the narrow die. Tiie labrum is deeply subtriangularlj 
eiimrgimited in front and increases in breadth towards its base, ^Tlm 
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inaxilkD are furniilieii with a t-liidi. brush at the apei much of the 
rough appearancs ofauiiuute biiadia of coir. Tiie iiiiier ediro of 
the lobes of the meiitum is verj. broadly cut cra'ay. The iigiila 
appearSj what 1 iinderstaud it to be from Laeonlalru's ilesfrijiciniij 
coriaceous, of middling si/.e, of the shape of au obh)ng square, de- 
pressed ill front autl at the sides, sot iu its momfuMii iiis aud ample 
paragiossa? as iu a broad frame ; the whole obliquely truficateJ at 
the anterior angles, and ciliated along the anterior margin. The 
palpi can liaully be said to bo iruiicn ted a: the api.^x oi* uie Itk joiafe, 
iiiiishiiig oif rather like an acuru. The rmaaiuiiig parts of the mouth 
and the head in general are of typical constriietion. Tiie thorax 
is strongly tnuHvers^, >nhquadnilic ar the base and ilrmly upplifd to 
the elytra but nor quire as large. The latter being also sunqiiadm- 
tic at the base, the pittec of the June: urc of ihest* tovu parts of the 
body presesits, upon close inspeetioii, rather a peciuiar appeuraDure. 
Tlte thorax is gently narrowed iowarKts line apex, the anterior part 
is deeply euiargiiiated iu the sliape of a erescear, the p(»sti,*rir»r part 
slightly so at the middle, the eumrgituidon being long, shaliow and 
nearly recfciuigiilarjits external eoriiers ilttiug into two deep iiofeclies 
ill the base of the elytra. Tiie a?jteri<jr angles are raiuer uciiuiiiuit- 
ed. The baede is elerated and divliicfi by a longltudiutii line, it iias 
2 impressions at tlie base and is ibiely suieated just in ffout of the 
sciiteiliiuu The elytra are furroweii and irregiiiariy impressed with 
deep punctures along the btb ridge, they are slight ly tlehlseeiii; at the 
apex. Tke ie^s of ike male are of the following deseripiion : strong 
coxie, trockmters and femora simple, the latter sligliUy setose, the 
anterior tibice strongly dilated towards the apes and costfitmi, arroiig- 
Ij spinoso-deutate at the outer edge, with a strong, blunt spur at 
the Botdi and another at the apex, the latter place, moreover, fiir- 
idshed with spines. The intermediate and posterior tihiie with S 
rows of spines along the. yutcr ami 2 rows of strong bristles at the 
inner side— all inserted on ridges, .strongly 2-ealcarated tifc the apex, 
the inner spur longer tium the outer one. Time apkel .ymrs qf 
the tibm are m all the htp eompreeeed and serrnied oa ike 2 

narrow mks. Tim anterior tarsi have j«)ints 1-4 slightly dilaied, 
apes of the ftrHi ami the 2ni and *drd heimj at the name time furukhed 
each with 2 small white htmlm hehmfemed m % spims. Joint 1 k 
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triaiigular with the external apical angle strongly prolonged, 2 and 
8 are almost equal, transyerselj , oyato— subcordiibrm, 2 sliglifclv but 
■distinctlj prolonged at the external apical angle, 3' less so,, but still 
■ prolonged, 4 sm.ali, cordiform., 5 long subcjlin.dric, joints 1-4 with 2 
spines at the apical angles, these spines remoyed in the ofch the one 
to a siibapieal and the other to a position at the middle ; in joints 
1-3 these spi.iies a,r 0 ' shorter 'and thic-ker at the outer angle than at 
the inner, in the 4tli this' difference is scarcely obserYable and in 
'.the last it does not exist ; the claws are strong and simple. The 
intermediate tarsi are elongated, joint 1 triangular, 2 and 3 nearly 
^qual, quadrato— subeordifbrm, 4 of a similar form but much smaller 
^ali furnished with spines at the apical angles in the manner of the 
anterior tarsi. The inner side of the anneal half of joint i ami joints 
2 and Z 'ivith strong Irmlies of reddish colour bordered hg roirs of 
spines^ the entire luicer suifice Jhrmmg one thick brush and not iivo 
as in the first pair. The posterior tarsi are still more eloogated, 
joints 1-4 decreasing gradually in size, siibcjlindric, 5 quite so, all 
armed like the preceding. The legs of the female are very similar to 
those of the male, still there is some difference in the tarsi : the 
brushes are wanting, tlm anterior pair has joints 1-3 fully as much 
and 4 more dilated, joints 2-4 are subcordiform, 2-3 rather more 
prolonged on the outer side than in the male. In the intermediate 
pair the joints are more distinctly triangular. The prosternum is 
elliptic, poiott-d at the apex, or of the shape of a spearhead with the 
lateral angles rounded off, it is depressed ’■ at the sides, strongly 
margiaated (as is also the anterior part of the ineso thorax) being 
furnished with a few thin hairs within the margin. The size of 
the individuals is no criterion as to their sex, sometimes the female 
sometimes the male being the largest*. 

BegardiiJg the habits of these insects one would feel inclined 
to suspect them to be of a seaiiaquatic nature, that is the insects 
to frequent the banks of rivers or other damp places — however, 
the direct contrary is the case : theg Iwe in the driest^ hottest and 
sandiest places that can he found, loltere iheg harrow in the sand 
emctlg in the manner of the well hmen g. of the Am&rm. In the 
course of 0 years 1 iiave taken but 2 of these interesting insects, 
both in the neighbourliood of Negoinbo, the one in the Cinuamoa 
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gardens tliere^ the other -fkiog' on. mv table at iiiglit. Of late, 
however, I have been more; ibrtanafce '.taking considerable iiuiubers 
of them in the Cinnamon gardens of Colombo in hohjs, made bj 
the rooting up of weeds, ioto ■ which they had run and eoiild not 
escape, the loose sand giving way under them whenever they 
attempted to do so. 'When wishing- to find them I htul to search 
the comers of tliese holes, where 'some leaves hrul usual ty collecteil, 
wdien I have sometimes dag up eight at a time, rr«.-'C|aeiilJ}’ rather 
deep iu t’ne sand. They are quick of luotiou and* being thus 
pursued immediately bury theiiiselves in the sand. 

On reconsidering the peeullari ties which so eirectiially., distin- 
guish this species from the 3 others known, ami wliicli 1 have 
thought it not siiperfiuous to. set forrii at such length, I am doubt- 
ful whether there is not ample reascm ibr forroing it into a new g. 
unless intleed the other species w'ere very m:!pe.rieetiy know,i,i ami 
described, wduch latter I almost suspect wutli regard to the foot- 
brushes of the male. ' ■ If, ho'wever, otherwise the diagnosis as 
•given by Laeordaire requires as all events to be entirely recast 
and the g. to be removed from, t-be tribe Cnitoeerii.he, (one of the 
characteristies of w!.d.ch is the want uf foot-brushcas iu the nude) iu 
w'hich he has placed it; and, this being agreed to, I wcmfd, taking 
all its peculiarities into consideration, propose to curry out Lacor- 
daire’s idea ami to form it into a new tribe Cyciosomidte’* to 
which it appears as much eatitied aa the g. Oinopluuui. 

Trib. Bembidiidm. 

Oehthepliilus. n, g* 

Corpus obloiigum, subparallelum, yaide depressum, Caput mag- 
num antice trigonum; ocuiia magais, ovatis, promiiiulis; collo 
forti. Meutum subquadmt© emargitiutiiiu, lobis exiim fortiter 
rotundatis, apice abrupte aciiminatis, deute parvo aeiiniiiiato. 
Ligula parva apice quadrate truncata, libera, paraglossis setifor- 
mibus mcirgiuem auteTO^ longe superiuitibus. Palpi robusti 
art. 4 j® elongato, tenui, acuminato; iimxillares art, 3^ iiitenie— , 
2^ exterae inerasaato i iabiales art. robusto esteriie iiierassato, 
2^ parvo, cyliudrico. Labrura, parvum subtrigoiiuiii, antic© emar* 
ginatum, Mandibulsc, elougats^, ,■ rectae, trigome, apice art*uat», 
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infra medium pliiries d.entatiB, ; . Aiitennse ' roBustjs ' corporis ' med. 
fere attingentec?, art. et IP mediocribus, subfuqualikis, 2-4! efc 
5-10 inter se siibrequaiibus, iliis subcjlindricis, bis ovatis. Tho- 
rax siibeordatus basi quadratus. Pedunculus brevis. , Blyfcraj apice 
rotundata. Pecles omnes simplices, subsequales, anteriores tibiis 
profunde excavatis,. tarsis ieviter co.iifcractisf art. 1-4 gi'adatiai niino- 
ribus, art. 1® siibcylinclricOj 24 subtrigonis, o® sat iiuigiio, uii,gaibus 
simplicibus. ' ' 

44. Oelitlieplmlws Ceplanictm. M, ' ■ 

0. bnirmeo-feestaceiiSj pedibus .palpisque testaceis, teaiiifcer 
pubescens ; "froiite profunde 2-sulcata ;.elytris obsolete' striatis, in 
striis punctatis ; long corp. li lin. 

In fluminum ripis Bambidioriiui more victitat. 

This iiiteresting little beetle might at first sight be mistaken for 
a Xamiophloeus, of wliidi it has the size, depressed form and eoloar, 
the prominent eyes, however, and cordate thorax—to say nothing 
of its habitat — remind one very soon of its real connexions. I 
do not think there can be any doubt that this insect forms a new 
and interesting addition to the Bembidiidm. In fiict the question 
whether it belongs to tliis tribe or not, depends, in uiy opinion, 
mainly upon the inferences drawn from the structure of the ter- 
minal joint of the palpi. It is true that this joint attains in 
Ochtliephiius a degree of development unequalled amongst the 
Bembidiidm ; as, however, this development is not confined to 
the one particular joint alluded to, but affects the enthe organ of 
which it forms a part, it can hardly be said to be a variation of 
much importance ; and as, moreover, the general shape (indepen- 
dently of the elongation) and mode of insertion are the same as 
in the typical Bembidiidse I have not hesitated to refer my n. g. 
to this tribe. 

The head is as broad as the thorax and altogether of about 
the same size, it is strongly triangular from the eyes to the tip of 
the mandibles, the forehead is impressed with 2 deep longitudinal 
furrows, tlie eyes are large, rather oval and prominent, behind 
them the head is abruptly contracted into a thick neck. The 
antennse are long and thick reaching nearly to the niiddie of the 
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body, joints 1 and 11, 2 4 5-10 are subequfd ainongsi tbemselres, 
5-11 ova!, 1-4 subcylindric. The labrum is siuall, rather triaii*. 
giilar being narrowed at its base, it- is eoiargiiiated in front with 
a slight angle in the middle of the emargiiiatiya. The mandibles 
are long, straight, triaiigiilar, bent at tlie tip only, dentated 
below the inichiie, the one more so tbiui the other. The niaiiil® 
are thin a.iid slender, gentiy bent oat-wurds at flie base and inwards 
at the apex, the outer lobe correspoii ding witli tin* one ia 

shufje and streiigtli. The paipi are robust, both the mnxillarj 
and iabiid ones have joint 4 elongtited, thin and aefiminated, in 
fact imodle-sbafied, firmly implanted in the preeediiig mio, mil loossoly 
hinged to it. The nuixiliary ones have jeints and 2 robust, the 
fmaner swollen on the inner, the latter on tiie oiitm* sifbe Ju tlie 
labial ones joint 3 is still plumper thau in the lUliewu bur diflers 
■iu slmpe by being incrassated on the outer instead {'rf tlie inner 
side, the 2iid joint being at the same time quite small and tnliu- 
dric. The riientuni is large and siiiiple as above described. Tiie 
ligula is siuali, oblong, very slightly narrowed and transversely 
eiit away at the apex; the pnraglossm separate from its sides a 
little below tue anterior corners j tltey are setiforin and reach itmck 
beyond it. Tiie whole organ is of laembriuiaceous tvitiim liaving, 
however, a more substantial centre or back. Tiie tfiorax aiicl elytra 
are simple and suiliebnlly described above. 1 may add that the 
farmer is divided by a longitudinal furrow and tliat both are 
furnished with a narrow' margin at the sidc.un. The Beulcdlum ig 
very small and the abdomen fiirifLshed with a short pedumhe. The 
legs are weak, simple and nearly equal, the anterior tibiiB are 
deeply notched, the lower margin of the fourth tarsa! joint of the 
same pinr is furnished with a long thin spine the apex of which 
fits in between the claws, I fiave been unable to discover any 
footbroshes or other sexual distiiiclioiis in the Bpceiiriens before 
me, but it is not improbable that the tarsal spine just mentioned 
occurs only ia one sex. 

The habits of tlie insect 'are those of the Bembidia, in wdiosa 
society it lives upon the banks of rivers, like them taking readily 
to its 'wings. I have found it occasionidly in considerable num- 
bers upon the sandy banks of The Maha Oya iii the neigiiboiirhood 
of Kegombo, close to the edge of the w'ater.. 
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Trib Lftbiidce vel Periealid^. ■ ■ 

Oreagris.n.g.N', 

Corpus obionguin ?a1de depressum. Caput magnum robostuiii ; 
oculis medioeribus,, ovatiSj sat prommulis; colla ' breyi. Meiituni 
forma ferri equiiii vel trifurcatara (liinc n. g. Oreagris) lobis aagus- 
tis, siibparallelis, inter med. et apic. leviter diiafcatis, apice oblique 
truncatis, dente lobis param breyiore, tenui, acutissimo. Ligula 
inao-na eoiiiea, infra apicem leyiter constrieta, aiagulis autieis rotun- 
datis paraglossis eonnatis, apieem non attiugeBtibiis. Palpi masiib 
art, 4 ;® claviformi, apiee fortiter truncato ; labiales art. 4® siibeiiip- 
tico, triincato. Labriim inaximuiii, suborbicuktum, cotivemm. Man- 
dibulge par?C 05 ba si obsolete iiuideutatse, iabro obtectse. Antennaj 
robusfca 3 iiuineros attingentes, art. 1 , 8 et 11 longitudine fere siib- 
leqiiali, medioeribuSj 2® parvo, rotuiidato, 4-10 subgeqimlibusj euiii 
IPovatis. Tlioras parvus capite sesqui minor,transversu 3 lougi- 
tudine duplo ter© latior, infra med. fortius angustatus, basi paruiii 
prolotigafciis. Pediiiieulus brevis, El 3 ^tra apicem versus levifcer 
dilatata, apice fortiter siibqiiadrate truncata. Pedes robusti sim- 
plices, siibseqiiales, ant. tibiis profunde excavatis, omnes tarsis 
brevibus art. 1 ® seqiieiitium 2 fere longitudiue, subcjlindrico, 2 3 
gradatim minoribiis, magis miuusve triangularibus, 4® maguo, pro- 
funda bilobo, 5* mediocri, unguibus simpiicibus, art^ 4^ aubtus 
dense penieillato. 

45. Creagris lalrosa, N. 

C. picea, ore anteniiisque, coxis, trocbanteribus femorum tibia- 
rumque apiee et tarsia brunneis ; dense punctata obsoleteque 
pubescens ; eljtris atriatis ; long. corp. 4-|- liii. 

Specimen singolum prop© Colombo nocte ad lumen eepi. 

I consider this scarce and iateresting insect to form a passage 
between the Lebiidse and Pericalidmj but am doubtful to which of 
these two tribes to refer it^ as, although it partakes of the charactex^- 
istics of either, it is at the same time distinct from either. Dis- 
tinguished in several respects, its most extraordinary character lies 
in the curious shape of the mentum. This is, however, easily 
described as large, of the shape of a Tionenhoe with a long, thin, 
very pointed tooth in the middle, the apical half of the aides (lobes) 
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beiiia’ at tlie same time '■ gentlj ' dilatedj. tlie apex itself being ob* 
liqiiel? cutaway from the oiiterioward-s.Mieiriiier side (the inner 
angle being the most adFanced) ao.d slightly dentated at the edge 
thus formed. Or it .inaj: also he described as aforlc with the outer 
teeth : somewhat enlarged, .triineafced at the apex and so forth. 
As far as. I know, this, variation Irom.the nsual form of the meiituui 
is repeated in no other Carabideous insect. The other parts of 
the mouth have not .much to distinguish them with the exception, 
however, of the, labrnm, which attains, a very extraordinary degree 
of development, occupying gather more than one third of the whole 
head, altlioiigli the latter itself is large and heavy. It is of a sub* 
orbicular shape, very slightly produced in front into an obtuse 
angle, it is vaulted, covers the mandibles, has two longitudinal 
impressions at the sides of the base and is highly polished. The 
head has 2 impressions in front of the eyes, is densely punctured 
and thinly pubescent, it is strongly but gradually contracted behind 
the eyes and formed into a short neck. Tlie aiitennra are strong 
and reach to the shoulders, joints 1 3 and 11 are of about equal 
length, middling, the former two siibejilndric, joint 2 is small, 
rounded, 4 -iO subequal and with the lltli oval. The thorax is souili 
only half as large as the head, rather narrowed, strongly transverse, 
twice as broad as long, slightly emargiiuited in front, the anterior 
angles rounded, contracted below the middle, subquadratie and 
prolonged at the base, posterior angles depressed, longitudinally 
divided by a deep furrow. The elytra are striated and, like the 
thorax, densely punctured and thinly pubescent. The legs are 
strong, bill! pie and subequal, the anterior tibiie are deeply notched, 
the irst joint of the tarsi is as long as the two siiceeeding ones 
together, subcylindrlc, the 2nd triangular, tiie 3 rJ of a simlhir but 
more transverse form, smaller — all three liave the apical angles 
aceuminated, the 4 jth is large and deeply liilobed, the 5 t!i midilling, 
tido, the claws simple. The tarsi are rdtogether sliort and strong, 
the first joint is furnished with longer, the 2iid and Srd with short- 
er stiff hair, whilst the 4 th is .strongly pemiciiiated below". The 
anterior tibiae are slightly spiaose, the others more bo. 

I believe the only specimen of this insect which lias hitherto 
come into my possession, and w'liich has served as a type for the 
above description, to be a female. 
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Trib. Galeriticlas. 

Eeteroglossa, n. g, Js, 

Corpus oblooguiiij subparalleluirij depressum tenuiter lursiitum. 
Caput mediocre ociilis semiglobosis, sat prominulis ; colio brevi. 
Mentum sat profimde subqaadrate emargiuatuin, lobls magnis estus 
fortiter rotundatis, apiee abrupte acuminatis, dente magno excavatOj 
apice iiiiiecto obtuso, inagis minusve proi’ande simiato. Ligula 
sabcoraea apice libera, trimeata, vel quadrata vel obcouica vel 
leviter bisinuata ; paraglossis cylindricis, marginem anterioreiu Ion- 
gissiine superantibasj magis minusve arcuatis. Palpi birsuti art. 
ultimo sat elongatOj subeyiiudrieo, apice truneato vel siibtrigoiio. 
Labruui transversum autice emargiiiaturn, Mandibuke vaiidm, 
trigooaj^ apiee arciiatjB basi pkiries robustte 

corporis med. ati liigcrutes, art. P incrassato seqiientibus 2 longiore, 
2® parvo, 8-11 subiequalibus. Thorax subeordatus, basi trausrer- 
sim truiieatus levifcerque prolongatus. Pediuiculis brevis. Elytra 
apice fortiter subquadrate truneata, costata, costis IG majoribus, 
ill iiiterstitiis subtilissiine bieostulata, in sulcis (sulco e tribus inter 
costas binas majores medio excepto) tenuiter pilosa, in omnibus 
traiisversim rugulosa. Pedes anteriores tibiis sat fortiter eiimrgi- 
natis, tarsis maris art. 1-3 leviter dilatatis, subtus sqiiamularum 
seriebus 2 muoitis, art. P eloiigato-trigono, 2-3 rotundatoTrigonis, 
3® pra^eedeute parum iniiiorej 4P parvo corclato 8° plus sesqui minore, 
bis omnibus augulis acuminatisj 5^ magno, unguibus simplicibus. 

This diagnosis may appear soinewkat vague, still I liave been 
unable to express the characteristics of the insects from which it 
is drawn in more precise terms, although they have features quite 
peculiar to themselves by which they are easily recognised when 
once seen. 

The points on which the 3 spec, wiiich form this g. more or less 
disagree are the following : (1) the iabrum : this is more transverse 
in IE elegaus and less deeply emarginated in IL ritjimllu than in 
the other 2 spec, respectively — still ia all 3 it is emarginated and 
has, moreover, the peculiarity of being furnished with bristles at the 
2 anterior corners. (2) the mentum : this is subquadratieallj emargk 
mated, the lobes being strongly rounded on the outer side, and 
abruptly acuminated at the apex, at the base of the emargination 
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it is finniislied with a Broadj excavated tooth which h in flee ted and 
obtuse at the apes— so i\v all three, species ngree — however, whilst 
ill M, elegmis and ritJlcoUk^ feliis tooth is slight!}' eriiarginateil at 
the apex, it is sharplj ■ notched . in If, Mmiwulata, m fact bilobed, 
the lobes being large and rounded at the apex. I look upon this 
notch, which is sharp but not deep, as 'a mere variation From the 
emargiiiation .existing at the apex oF the tooth oF ilie former 2 
species. (3) the palpi: these, the labial as well as maxillarj, have 
their terminal joint truncated at the apes — ^and so far again all 
3 species agree — how^ever, whilst .this joint is of elliptic form in 
the palpi of H. mJiGoUk, it is .in' if. ehgcms only so in the labial 
ones that of the maxillarj ones being ejlmdric at the base.. In 
H. UmaGulata finally this joint is rather club-shaped or subtriangukr 
and more strongly truncated than in’ the former 2 species. (4) the 
ligula: this organ is of subcoriaceoas texture, middling size, the 
shape of an oblong sc|uare, free and transversely triiacated at the 
apex— these characters are common to ail S spec, and in ILmficollis 
I have nothing to add to it ; however, the anterior inargin, which 
is straight ill this species, is slightly bisinuated in II. eUgms 
outer' angles', being' acute and the ceotral one. obtuse. The ligula 
of JJ. hmaculata differs from both the former in as far as it is 
narrowed towards the apex and depressed towards the sides and 
the front, the anterior margin is otherwise cafe away straighfe^ with- 
out any sinuosities, but it is rather strongly armed with bristles. 
The paraglossiB agree in all 3 spec, in as tar as tliey are highly 
developed, reach much beyond the anterior margin of the ligula and 
are more or less bent inwards. Their greatest development they 
assume in R. elegans in which they nearly touch each other in 
front of the anterior margin, being cylindric and slender at the 
same time. In M, rufimllw the paraglossm are soiiiewlmt shorter 
and straighter and in R[. Mmaeiilata still more so. 

On all other points the 3 spec.' perfectly agree, in saying which 
I lay particular weight upon the unusual sculpture of the elytra 
and the rather peculiar hairy vesture of the insects, bearing also 
in mind their general appearance, proporfelons, system of coloration, 
mode of living, etc. As to the hairy vesture of certain parts of the 
body and the sculpture of the elytra, it is true that these are not 
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geiierallv looked upon as of mucli importance ; Iiowe?erj they appear 
to me so ill this instance, as they present certain unusual varia- 
tions repeated in all 3 species. The hairy vesture consists in thin 
veliovvisli or reddish hairs thinly seminated over the back and still 
more thinly over the vhoie of the lower surface of the insects, 
beings at the same tiine longer at the latter place. This vesture 
acquires its greatest density on the legs, especially the tibiae and 
tarsi, whilst its uniform presence at the palpi forms almost a 
generic character. The elytra are exquisitely sculptured into about 
8 larger costse on either of them and into 2 smaller ones between 
every 2 of these ; the furrows thus formed are finely transversely 
rugose and (with tlie exception of the central furrow between 
every 2 larger coshn) thinly pubescent. 

It just strikes me that this sculpture of the elytra may occur in 
other Galeritidai. If so, the insufficiency of my means to ascertain 
-this fact to a certainty must plead my excuse for attocliing undue 
importance to it. However, I should in this event consider my 
books of reference, none of which say anything to that effect, 
greatly (and indeed more than myself) at fault for not alluding to 
it, as in my opinion it is sufficiently peculiar to be mentioned. 

After this iengtliy preamble I shall have bat a few words to say 
ki finishing the description of the species. 

46. Ileterof/lossa elegans, W, 

H. supra rufo-eastauea, eapite obseuriore, maculis 2 huineralibiis 
obsoletissimis ferrugineis; subtus dilutior, pedibus anteimis oreque 
subtestaceis, elytris ad augulos apical, extern, testaceis ; long. eorp. 
SJ lin. 

In lacus Colombensis ripis sub vegetab. putrescent, non infre- 
quenter cepi. 

An agile, pretty little insect of chocolate colour, and with its family 
features about it. Head smooth, polished, above and below slight- 
ly punctured, with 2 iinpressions in front of the eyes, anterior an- 
gles of labrurn rather aecumiuated. Thorax deeper and more densely 
punctured than the head and with the elytra thinly hirsute, rather 
strongly emarginated in front, less so behind ; sides, especially at the 
basal angles, depressed, divided iongitudiiudiy by a deep fnrraw. 
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Scatellaiii-iikc thorax piiiiefcured aud liairj. Elytra witii tLe iaiier 
apical angle right, angled and the outer raunded oil* largely puucfured 
within the inargiu especially near the apex. Tibke with a row of 
larger spines down the outer and a row ■ of smaller ones down the 
inner side, 4-calcaruta at the apex, the 2 inner spurs larger. 

,47. HeterOfjlmsa rufieoUis. W, . 

H. colore p,m sed obsciirioTj thoraee pectoreqiie riifo- 

testaceis, auteniiis art. 3 primis nigreseeatibiis ; long. corp. dj- iin. 

Cum prmcedente sed raiius^ et per occasionein iioete ad lumen 
cepi. ■■■•■ 

The shape of the body is quite that of the former but tlie insect 
is larger. The head is less distinctly punctured than in rlie funner 
and there is' an addi.tional impressio-a in the middle of tlie forehead 
The thorax is also less deeply punctured, but the divisional furrow 
i 3 :'iilo.re so than in the preceding species. The anterior tibim 
appear somewhat less deeply notched. There is nothing else to 
add to the description that has not been pointed out already. 

48. Keterofilossa limaaulata. N". 

H. subeastanea, tliorace capiteque rufo-testaceis, elytris medio 
maculis 2 havis pictis, pedibiis abdomiuisque apice testaceis ; long, 
corp. 5 “I lin. 

Ubi piaeeedentes infrequentisshne legL 

Head, with the exception of tlm forehead, deeply’' piinetured, 
with 2 impressions in front of the eyes, anterior angles of lahrum 
rounded. Thorax densely and deeply punctured, witli elytra thinly 
pubescent. The latter with a round yellow spot at the middle of 
either. 

Trib. Cratocerian 
Ooso7na. n. y. JT. 

Corpus ovatmn subconYextim, glabrum. Caput traiisTersim sub- 
orbiculare, robustum ; oeulis magnis, ovatis, pamoi prominulis. 
Meritum profunde emarginatnm, lobis extus rotnudatis, apiee sub- 
obtusis, dente minimo, obfcuso. Lignla submeiubnmacea minima, 
angustata, paraglossis maximis, caanatis, ligulaju totam ampiee- 
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tentibusj apiee leviter sed abrupte et sat profande emargiaatis. 
Palpi art. nit, oyato apiee abruptius angustato leviterqiie truncate.* 
Ciypeus subsemilunariter emarginatus. Labrum transyersum pro- 
fundiiis angukfce emarginatum, angiilis anter. rotundatis, lateribus 
angulato-rotundatum. Mandibulse paryas, yalidiB, edeutatas, inter 
Hied, et apic. arcuatse. Antennse robustiB, tboracis med. parum 
superantibus, art. 1 et 11 subaequalibus, 2-10 parum brevioribiis, 
subasqualibus, 1-3 basi angustatis, reliquis ovatis, 5-11 leviter de- 
pressis. Tboraz transversus, capite parum latior, basi quadratus, 
apicem versus leviter angustatas, autice vix emarginatus, postice 
leviter bisinuatus, eljtris fortiter applicatus. Elytra basi quadrata, 
tboracis latitudiue, apice oblique subtruncata, striata. Pedes validi 
fortiterque armati, sub^equaies ; tibiis costatis, ant. sat profunde 
emarginatis, apicem versus diiatatis, 4 post apice 4-calcarat2S ; 
tarsis art, 1-4 gradatim miuoribus, ant. leviter diiatatis, art. 1® cj- 
iiiidrico-trigono, 2-4 trigonis, post, art, 1-4 subtus iongitudinaliter 
biserratis. 

Interesting insects apparently nearly allied to Wothopm^ of an 
appearance which easily distinguishes them from any other Cara- 
bidse I have hitherto met with in this Island : the head is plump, 
transversely orbicular, immersed up to the eyes in the thorax. 
The ciypeus is narrow, transverse, rather deeply emarginated in 
the form of a crescent, ant, angles acuminated. The labrum is of 
thin, translucent texture, deeply angularly emarginated in front, 
the ant, angles rounded, setose, sides angular, rounded. Mandibles 
short and thick, curved from the middle to the tip, edentate. 
Maxillae simple. Antennae short, thick, reaching a little beyond 
the middle of the thorax, joints 3-11 pubescent, 5-11 slightly com- 
pressed, 1-3 narrowed at the base, 4-11 oval, 1 and 11, 2-10 of 
about equal length respectively. Mentiim with a straight, deep 
emargiuation, lobes rounded externally, rather obtuse at the apex, 
tooth very small, obtuse. Ligula very small, narrow, slightly 
dilated towards and rounded at the apex, paraglossm very large, 
connate, enveloping the ligula on all sides, the whole slightly 
truncated at the ant. angles and slightly, but sharply and pretty 
deeply emarginated or notched at the centre of the ant. margin. 
Palpi, both maxill. and labial ones, with the terminal joint oval, 
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ratlier abraptiv narrowed ;.aiid sligbtlj Iruoeated at the apex ; these 
characteristics more distinetij. -expressed in the labial ones. Ail 
the lower part of the mouth is .situated in or forms a cavity. Tho- 
rax a little broader than the head nearly twice as broad as it is 
long, quadratic at the base, slightly .narrowed towards the apex, 
ant. angles slightly produced, the ant. margin can hardly be called 
emarginated, 2 slight sinuosities at the base, finiily applied to the 
elytra and as broad as these. Seiitellmn broad, tri angular. The 
elytra rather abruptly cut away at the apex, internal angles rather 
obtuse, sliglitly dehiscent. Legs stout and strongly armed, very 
much in the manner of my Cgdmomns Dgiieou!e,% of which the 
insect under consideration in various respects reminds me most 
forcibly. The spines of the tibim are inserted on ridges, the aut. 
ones being dilated. The tarsi are all concave on the inner side. 
I have been unable to discover anything in them by which to dis- 
tinguish the sexes, not even additional spines or bristles. How- 
ever, the sexes appear well marked by the diifercnee in size. The 
ant. tarsi are dilated, the intermed. and post, ones more and more 
elongated and the joints subcyliudrie ; joint 1 of the latter is longer 
than the S following together, all 4 have the edges of tlitdr concave 
inner side serrated — an extraoi dinary circumstance. The higldy 
developed prosteriuini reminds me again of Cgalosomt^s. 

The habits of these insects are those of tiie Amams; they live 
in dry, sandy places under grass ami leaves ; at certain times they 
take freely to their wings aud O. arenmi^a may then be caught in 
great numbers at night about the light. Tins species is very com- 
mon in all the dry and sandy parts of the neighbourhood of 
Colombo ; the pretty little O. QersftecherL liowever, is scarce. 

49. Oosmna arenaria. iVh 

0. supra bruimeo-umea, subtus magis miiiusTe bruniiea, pedibiiS', 
palpis antennarumque basi testaeeis, tarsis, labro limboque angus- 
tissimo obsciirioribus ; capite ad elype! margincmi post, puuctis 2- 
impresso ; thorace ad basin obsoletissime 4-foveolato, linea longi- 
tud. abhreviata, iiidistineta, dlviso, busi anticeque obsoletissimo 
strigulosaj subtus tenuiter hirsutaj long, corp. 2|— 3 liu., lat. 
lilim 
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50. Oosoma Gersti^clcerL N. 

O. supra brunneo-fenea, sa^pius glancescens. elyfcris dorso dilute 
bmnnescentibus niaculis 4 longifcud. irregularibus fiavis pictis, sub- 
tus magis miuusve bruuuea, pedibus, anteniiis labroqiie testaceo- 
brunneis, palpis antennarumque basi testaceis 5 long. corp. 2 ^ liu. 
lat. l-§- lin. 

Excepting in colour not essentially differing from tbe former. 
However, the marks of tbe thorax are more distinct, and the 4 
obsolete pits are replaced by 2 longitud. impressions, the whole 
insect is, moreover, more graceful than the former. The maculae 
of the elytra may be said to commence at the basal angles of the 
thorax which are of a similar, but less distinct, colour. The true 
humeral maculte begin at the base of the elytra and stretcli nearly 
to the middle as a thick straight line of narrow parallelogram tlie 
principal part of which occupies the 6 th interstice a spot being 
thrown out on either side. The apical maculae commence a little 
below the middle and ai’e essentially composed of small sq^uares 
heaped upon each otlier so as to form steps or an inverted pyramid. 

As this design varies more or less in different individuals it can 
be of no importance to describe it in a more detailed manner, suffice 
it to say that apparently in no instance does any part of it reach 
either the inner or outer margin, the field upon which it is displayed 
being enclosed by the 1 st and 7th stria. The brownish green 
metallic upper surface of the insect in some individuals throws ofi' 
a fine blue reilex, very perceptible on head and thorax. The part 
of the back enclosed by the maculae is washed out to a light brown 
with the exception of the suture which remains dark. 

In naming this pretty species after Hr. Grerstsecker of the E. 
Museum, Berlin, I wished to pay that gentleman the only trifling 
compliment circumstances admit of in acknowledgment for various 
useful hints lie has kindly communicated to me. 

51. Clilmiim 'prineepB, W. 

0 . aureo-viridis, scutello cupreo, elytris nigro-viridibus ad basin 
et infra marginem viridibus, sutura nigra, subtus piceus, coxis 
trochanteribusque 4 ant. dilutioribus, femoribus trochanteribnsque 
2 post, testaceis, tibiis tarsisque obscurioribas, ore antennisque 
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brumieisj kbro, niandibuiis limboqoe castaiieis; capite obsolete 
rngiiiosoj punctiilato ; aBtemiis art. S® quarti prope longitiidine ; 
meiiti dente forti laeiiiiis apice rotuadatk ; tborace onito-qiiaclrato, 
latitudine panim longiore, anguiis ant. siibreetis, post, rotimdatis, 
basi fortiter 2-iiBpresso, punctate ; scutello canal ieu'kito ; eijtris 
striatis, in striis punctatis, ad strias, pneseitini apieem versus, 
tenuiter pilosis ; long. corp. S Hu., lat. 3 lin. 

Specimen siuguhiDi f. prope Colombo sub-lapidibiis eepi. 

A very liaridsoiiie species, distinguislied bj its size and cam- 
parativelj great breadth. The cljpeus is impressed with 2 setigerous 
pits near the ant. corners. The kbnmi is transverse, slightly 
situated in front, narrowed at the base and has the ant. angles 
strongly rounded off. The last joint of botii the maxiilarj and 
labial palpi is eylindric and truncated at the apex, in the maxili. 
it is shorter than in the labial ones, in the latter somewhat narrow- 
ed at the base and slightly inflated at the middle, both appear 
slightly compressed at the apex. The elytra are strongly rounded 
at the apex. The insect has a very strong smell, somewhat like 
musk, about it. 

52, ChloeniuB maleolens* AT. 

C. capite, thorace scnteiloque obscure cupreo-viridi-glaucescen- 
tibus, elytris obseurioribus, pubescentibus, maculis 2 subapiealibus 
flavis ornatis, subtus piceus, pedibus testaeeis, ora antennisque 
brunneis, mandibiilis limboque •. castaneis ; capite ad eljpei margi- 
aem post, profundius 2 foveolato, punctukto, occipite leviter traiis- 
versim ruguloso ; antennis art. 8'* quarto siibmquali vel paulo bre-^ 
viore ; menti dente apice leviter sinuato ; thorace subquadrato, 
kteribns leviter rotundafeis, profundius punctukto atque ievissime 
transversim rugologo, ad basin 24inpreBso, parce pilosoj elytris 
densius pubeBcentibus, striatis, in interstitiis 3-8 utriiique ante 
apieem macula suborbiculari flava ornatis; long, corp. GJ lin. 

Specimen singuluin m. prope Colombo cepi. 

Also a handsome and rare sp^ies, smelling strongly and disa- 
greeably of creosote. Head, thorax and scuteilum are of a dull 
bluish green colour with a copper reflex from the back ; the elytra 
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are of a blackish green, pubescent and adorned with 2 yellow spots 
between the middle and apex ; this is of irregular, rounded outline 
and stretches from the middle of the 8rd interstice across to the 
8 stria. The 4tli joint of the maxilL palpi is subcylindric, that of 
the labial ones larger, plump and rather triangular. Tooth of the 
mentum not bifid but truncated and merely slightly sinuated at 
the apex. The elytra are narrowed at the apex* 

63* Oldwnim EoTimiL W, ■ 

C. elongatus, parallelus, capite thoraceque viridi-nitentibus, ely- 
tris viridi-glaucescentibus maculis 2 apiealibiis flavis pietis, subtus 
dilute piceus, apiceni versus brunneus, pedibus testaceis, ore anten- 
nisque brunneis ; capite sublaevi nitidissimo ; antennis art. 2® parvo, 
reliquis longitudine subaequaii ; palpis maxilL art. 4® cylindrico, 
lab. eodem subtrigono; thorace ovato-qiiadrato, crebrius punctata, 
basi 24mpresso ; eiytris striatis punctatis, pubescentibus, 2-inacu- 
latis, maculis subapicalibus, prolongatis, interstitia 2-8 et angiilum 
apicalem occupantibus, fiavis ; long. corp. 6 lin, kt. 2 lin. 

Specimen singulum f. prope Colombo nocte ad lumen cepi. 

The elongated and parallel shape of the body distinguish this 
species at first sight ; it is very pretty and scarce, but has otherwise 
nothing remarkable in its construction. However, I may add to 
the above description that the mentum is large, the lobes obtuse 
at the apex and the tooth but slightly sinuated at the tip. The 
ligula is of the usual construction, the paraglossse obtuse and 
ciliated at the apex. The 2 last joints of the labial palpi are 
rather elongated, whilst in the maxillary ones they are the reverse ; 
the former have the terminal joint triangular, the latter eylindrie, 
both are strongly truncated at the tip. The head is middling, with 
2 impressions in front of the eyes ; the mandibles are rather more 
curved than usual ; the lahrum is emarginated in front ; the an- 
tennm are rather short and stout reaching only to the base of the 
thorax. The latter is a little broader than the head and of an 
ovato-quadratic form. The elytra and legs are simple. 

I have named this species after the president of the Entomol. 
Soe, of Stettin to whom I am indebted for much Entom* informa- 
tion. 
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54. Ilarpalits (Oplionus) senilis, IF, 

H. obloDgo-ovatus, sebdepressus, paiietato-ragosiis, griseo-pu- 

bescens, supra feaeiiSj subtus ' piceus, ore pectoreqiie diliitioribiiSj 
pedibus testaceis, aiiteDois basi palpisqae apiee fiavis ; eapite robus- 
to antice rotuiidato, posfciee parnm aogiistato, tborace vix aiigusti- 
ore ; aiiteniiis biiineros .attiugentibus arfc, T' par?Oj reliqiiis ioogitu- 
dine siikeqiiali; maiulibulis obconicis, robiistis, una unidentata, 
alfcera iacisa';; labro xix emarginato ; palpis arfc. 4"' ovato, apice ab- 
niptiiis aiigiistato, lexiter trunoat-o ; tborace traiis?erso, longitudiue 
tertia parte latiore, eijtiis vix angustiore, lateribus rotimdato, infra 
nied. leviter angustato, basi subquadrato, liic vix, antice le?ifcer 
einarginato, angiilis apicalibus obtuse acuiiiiiiatisj basalibiis subreete 
rotundatis ; elj'tris puneatto-strktis, apice fortius 2-siiiuatis et an- 
giistatis ,; tarsis art. 4® cordato long. eorp. 4| lln. bit. 1*1 iin. 

Prope Colombo sat copiosus. 

This as well as the succeeding two species fly Teiy commonly 
into the rooms at night during the rainy weather. The present 
spec, is a fine, comparatively large, robust iusect. I may add to the 
above description that the emargination of the meiituia is of mid- 
dling size, its lobes rounded externally and its tooth just marked 
in the shape of a ^slight obtuse rising at the bottom of the emargi- 
nation, The ligula is very small and narrow, the paraglosste very 
large, adhering to it and enveloping it fully and on all sides ; the 
w^'hole is very sliglitly cut away at tlie apical angles and slightly, 
but abruptly and rather deeply, notched at the centre of the ante- 
rior margin. I may further notice that some of the individuals 
before me have the apex of the inaxill. palpi prolonged, ejliadric 
and slightly bent inwards ; as this is not a sexual distinction and 
as the insects thus distinguished diifer in no other respect irom 
the rest, Hook upon them as carious varieties. 

55. Karpalus (Ophonus) rugastis* M 

H. prsecedenti simillimus sed sesqui minor, magis rugosua, an- 
tennis robustioribus art. 5*11 ovatis leviter depressis, colore supra 
parum obscuriore, subtus diiutiore, pedibus albidis, coxis tarsisque 
brimneis, antennis totis castaneis ; long. corp. Iin. 

The small size and, upon close inspection, the other peculiarities 
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just pointed out readilj distingiiisb. tMs species from tlio former 
in spite of their close affinity in other respects. They are both 
equtiiiy common about Colombo. 

56. Harpalus (Selenopliofus) Coloiribenm, W. 

H. statura prfeeedeutis sed gracilior, g1 aber, supra laste seneus, 
sixbtus siibcastaneus, pedibus albidis, coxis, tarsis, antennis palpis- 
qiie testaceisj ore briuineo ; capite transversim ruguloso ; antennis 
prxecedeute tenuioribus, palpis gracilioribus apice magis angustatis ; 
labro basin versus leviter dilatato ; maiidibiilis infra apicem abriip- 
tius arcuatce, una uni ; altera bi-dentata ; tliorace lateribus pra^ce- 
dente minus rotuuduto, basi minus angustato, hie rugoso-punctato 
aiitice leviter iougitiidinaliter strigoso ; eiytris striatis, parce puuc- 
tuiatis, in interstitis 3°, o'* et 7^" punctis majoribus impressis ; long, 
corp. 3 lin. 

Prope Colombo sat eopiosus. 

A pretty little insect, very distinct from the preceding two. 
I may add that it also differs somewhat in the paraglossse the 
anterior angles of which are distinct. 

Trib. Harpalidse ? 

Lepitlirw, n. g, AT. 

Corpus oblongum, robustura, subconvexum. Caput ovatiini, 
mediocre ; oculis semiglobosis promioulis. Mentum leviter sub« 
semilunariter emarginatum, lobis extus rotixndatis, dente vel parvo, 
obtuso vei imllo. Ligula medioeris, cornea, oblonge quadrata, 
apice transversim tnincata, libera, paraglossis cyiindricis apice 
truiicatis, sat robustis, marginem ant. parum superaiitibus. Palj)i 
articulo ultimo eliiptico, truncate. Labrum apicem versus angus^ 
tatum, apice rotundatum. Mandibulm validse, apice arcuatia, una 
uni ; altera bi-deutata. AntenncC ffliformes humeros parum super- 
antibus, art. 2*^ parvo, reliquis longitudine submquali. Thorax 
mediocris longitudine parum iatior, autice vix, postice baud einar* 
ginatus, lateribus leviter rotundatus, basi parum angustatus, angulis 
omnibus rotundatis, margine elevato. Elytra ovata, infra mad. 
parum dilatata, apice leviter angustata et acuminata. Pedes sub- 
aequales, tibiis apice bicaicaratis, calearibus iutus subtiliter serratis, 
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ant. leviter emarginaiia, tarsk 2:aiit. arfc.l-B leviter diiatatis gradatim 
ininoribus, art. e 3 ’liQdnco, 2^ obeordatOj 3*^ trigono, omnes art, 
4*^ mans hihho^feminm bifidOj-arfe. 5® eiagiio, iinguibus validis, sim- 
plicibiis; siMm tarsis 2 ant. art. 1-4, in termed, art. 2'^ -4" squamu- 
larnm longepediinculatarmn' seriebns dnabus iimnitis. 

Bl. Lef nil fix foliolosa* W, 

L. glabra, supra obseure brnnnea tboraeis eIjtroriim<|iie limbo 
testaceo, snbfcus bnmneo-testacea pedibns albidis, auteimis art. 
B primis fia¥is reiiqnis nigreseentibns, palpis art. ultimo testaceo, 
reliqiiis fla?is; tborace ad angnlos basales profundiiis foveolato; 
eiytris xstriatk; prosterno canalicidafco ; long. corp. 3-1 liii. 

Specimina nonnulla mens. Oetob. prope Colombo noete ad lumen 
cepi. 

The iateriial vesture of the tarsi of these otherwise ineonspiciious 
insects eonstitutes their most important cbaraeter and is altogether 
of a very interesting nature. I proceed at once to describe it at 
full length premising that I believe I have both male and female 
before me. The individual which I take to be the male is smaller 
and of a darker colour than the other. The legs, with the exception 
of the tarsi, are the same in both sexes. They are of middling 
strength, the tibke are furnished with 2 spurs at the inner side 
of the apex, which spurs are finely serrated along their inner edge, 
the tarsi have joints i-3 of the first pair slightly dilated, the pos- 
terior pair is elongated, subcjlindrie and the intermediate one 
forms a passage between tlie two. Joints 1-S of the first pair are 
gradually decreasing iu size, joint 1 being at the same time sub- 
cylindric,^ joint 2 rather eorJiforiii and joint B rather triangular, 
joint 4 in all 6 tarsi is bilobed in the mala and bifid in the female, 
this character being, however, less distinctly expressed in the 2 
post, tarsi than iU' the 4 ant. ones ; Joint 5 is large and the claws 
strong and simple, a membranaceous process of triangular form 
covers the base of the latter above. 

The internal vesture' of the 4 ant* tarsi of the male is of the 
following description. The inner part of joints 1-4 of the 2 ant. 
ones is furnished with 2 longitudinal series of peduncled squamul^e 
which are of a broad, triangular Jbrai and lie like tiles upon each 
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other covering tlie sole of the tarsus ; they are flanked by bristles j 

which partake of the nature of scales, being dilated in the shape of 
a lancet. These squasnuke are without any particular colour, they 
are imcoiin^cted amongst themselves, their edges are entire and 
they attain their highest development at the apex of the 4tli joint; 
ill fact their development is gradual from the base of the Ist joint 
to the apex of the 4th. The intermediate tarsi, although not dilated, 
are similarly provided as the anter. ones, but only at the apex of 
the 2iid and at the 8rd and 4th joint, the squainulm being of rather 
a square shape triangularly pj'olonged and peduncled at the base ; 
the 1st joint is naked in this pair. 

The tarsi of the female are very much the same as those of the 
male, excepting the 4th joint which, as above mentioned, is bifld. 

A further distinction exists, however, in the squamul?e. In the 
2 ant. tarsi of the female these are present at the apex only of 
the 1st and 2nd joint (hardly distinct at the former), however, they 
are well developed in the 3rd and very highly in the 4fch joint, 
the squaniulaceous bristles are less conspicuous but the peduncle 
attains extraordinary length in the 4th joint ; tlie squaranlje do 
not cover each other like tiles, hut stand more freely and loosely 
and are curved inw’ards so as nearly to touch in the middle ; their 
shape is that of an elongated triangle, they are veined and their 
apical edge is serrated. Being such and placed upon long, slender, 
peduncles they forcibly remind me of the leaflets of certain ferns 
(Adiantum) and hence the specific nnm^foliolom. The intermediate 
tarsi are similarly provided, but, as in the male, the 1st joint is 
naked and the 2Dd furnished at the apex only. The lower edges 
of the 2 posterior tarsi are very neatly fenced in with small closely 
set spines. 

I feel doubtful as to the affinities of these insects, especially 
if in reality I have described both sexes and if the vesture of the 
intermediate tarsi is allowed to be of the same importance as that 
of the anterior ones ; however, I think they must find a place 
amongst the Harpaiidie as restricted by Lacordairo. I must not 
omit to mention that the tooth of the mentum appears to be vari- 
able, one of my specimens (a male) being decidedly without it, 
whilst another is furnished with a sinalV obtuse one. 
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Fob Mab.gHj 1857. 

.■ At a MoEtliij Cxeneral Meatiag 'of , tlie Asiatic Soeietr, lielcl oe 
the 4t!i iiastant. 

Tlie Hou’ble Sir James ■CoMle, President, in tie cliair. 

Presentatioiis were received— 

1, From Mr. C. Giibblns, C. S,, a ecdleefcioa of. old bricks, cbieflj^ 
iiig out, of the oldest Hindu forts aad cities of tlie Mobabliarut 
period, and in the ¥iei.iiitj of the residence of tlie Piiadoo 

The following is a list of the brick-s, wich the dates at which' thej' 
were procured ; to w'hieh are added several luterestiiig notes upon 
some of the localities mentioned. 

']^Q^ I, — “Eiiiued Tank south of old Hindu town Coel, now 
called Aljgurh ; in the Herath Division, 1S5G. 

No. 2.— Buraire Tank, close to Bidjeegurb, IG miles south of 
Aiygurh or Goel, 1856. 

No. 3. — Lowest bricks of the fort Coel at Ah-gurh, found from 
15 to 20 feet below the surface, 1856. 

No. 4— Middle bricks of the old fort Coel at Aljgurh, found 10 
feet below surface, 1856, 

No, 5. — The upper bricks of the old Hindu fort Coel, Aljgurh, 
1856, found some 5 feet below the present level of the groimcl 

The old Hikuit fort of Coel is situated in the centre of the 
present town of that name; Aljgurh proper, is tlie Musulmah 
F ort, 2 miles north of the town, taken bj storm under Lord Lake 
in 1803. The whole site of the old fort is built over, and the 
highest part is occupied b/.a^ mosque, and an imitation Kootoob 
minar. There are no Hindu buildings of antiquity in the vicinity* 
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No, 6.— Boolundslieliur, otherwise Oonchagaoii, 40 miles south 
of M’eriithj 1849, 

This is a very ancient and very high old Hindu fort. Its name 
(Booluiid in Persian and Ooncha in Oordoo signifying “ 
marks that it is the highest spot in the Yicinity, in the level G-ange-* 
tic valley. It is now occupied by native buildings wliieh crown its 
■.summit, and duster about its base. 

No. 7. — A segment of circle used in the construction of wells 
at Boolundsliiihur, otherwise called Ooncliagaon, 40 miles south of 
'Meriith, 1849. 

No. 8.— Booluiidshehar, 40 miles south of Meratli, a segment of 
a circle used for wells. 

No. 9. — Meriith fort, Memth Division, 40 miles N. E. of Dellii^ 
1849. 

The fort of Meruth is in the centre of the populous modem town 
of that name, entirely occupied by native and European buildings. 
The natives now attribute the name to one Meroo or Meran, an 
attache of the Mogul Court. But from the remains of the old 
system of Hindu wet ditch, connected with a dam across the 
river Ilindun by a canal now called the Aboo nulla defence, similar 
to Bhurtpoor, to Moolfcan, to Eohtuc and Goei, I have no hesita- 
tion in assigning to it a far more ancient date. When Timour 
diverged in order to capture this fort, it bore its present name, 
and tlie strata of gradual accumulation of soil alone shew, that its 
period must be estimated by thousands, not by hundreds of years. 

No. 10. — Two bricks of Hustinapoor fort, on the banks of the 
river Ganges, North East of Meruth, 1849-50. 

No, 11. — Acbar's Mosque, on the site of fort Hustinapoor, 
Meruth Division and district, 1848-49. 

Having observed in several works in India of considerable merit 
and even of recent date a very mistaken notion of the locality of 
the auciejit Hustinapoor, which is declared to be ‘*on the Jumna,” 
Of “ near the modern Delhi,” I think it may be useful to correct 
this error, regarding a place of such former fame, though seldom 
visited by Europeans, because now devoid of any featuz^e of interest. 

This capital of the Pandooswas situated, not near the Jumna, but 
on the Ganges, kbout 50 miles north-east of 'Indrapressta the eairlj' 
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aame of tlie ri\^al citj known to Europeans m Deilii. The site is 
now the centre of a large Dhak forest, as the debris and inequalities 
of tiie broken ground reader it less favorable for agriculture than 
the surrounding country. So completely has all vestige of the old 
town disappeared, that the Hindus ascribe it to a nrlracle of the 
gods, who are said to have subverted the city, leaving the foimda* 
tions uppermost. The only old buildings in the vicinity are a few 
Musiilman tombs near, and the ruins of Acbar’s mosque, on the 
mound of the old fort. A large Parisnath temple, of recent erection, 
occupies the northern base of the iiioiiiid. The name of Hiistina- 
poor no doubt originated from the wild elephants, likely to have 
frequented the neighbourhood in the days of which tradition speaks, 
when the forest, still found fringing the hills to tlie eastward; ex- 
tended unbroken beyond the Ganges into the Buoab ; an epoch so 
extremely remote as to render it no matter of wonder, that not a 
relic remains of the former grandeur of this noted city : not a 
building or a fragment of a building remalms, merely extensive 
mounds of rubbisli interspersed witli bricks of tlie larger size, dis- 
tinctive of the early Hindu areliiteeture. Even the extent of 
these mounds is now Inirdly to be distinguished, as they mingle 
with the raised broken ground that for many miles nortb and south 
of this spot marks the western edge of the course taken by the 
Ganges in former ages. Tlie main river now rolls 15 miles farther 
east, but this intermediate space is entirely low alluvial soil tra- 
versed by numerous small water-courses, and liable to inundation 
in heavy rains: and immediately under the steep bank on which 
the fort of Hustinapoor is situated, creeps sluggishly a suuili branch 
that quitting the principal stream a little below Ilurdwar rejoins 
about 40 miles lower at Gurmukhteesur, and still bears tlie name 
of the Boori-Gunga or old Ganges. That this small stream has 
intermediately been the main channel of the Ganges, is evident 
from the fact that only one-half of the fort mound now remains^ 
the Eastern half having been entirely carried away by the river. 
During the three years that I was Magistrate and Collector of lleruth, 
1 made every research to discover vestiges of Hindu occupancy, 
DUtfailed to discover any thing antecedent to the Musuiman era, 
save these bricks* The fact that this oM site includes^oue of the holiest 
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Parisnatli sliriiies, wuld lead .oiie. to' suppose tliafe tlie aiieieut 
struggle betweea Pandoos and Koroos maj ha?e been a part of the 
religious contest wliicli ended with the destruction of the Bhooddliisfc 
shrines througlioiifc India. 

0 . IS.—Bo.raawa Port , on the, river 'Hindronj in the district of 
Merutli, 1819. This is an estensive and verj high mound occapj- 
ing siiuilarly to the fort at Allahabad the extreme tongue of land 
at the confluence of two streams. These are the cldef tributaries 
of the river Hindun, losing their own names at this confluence. 
The new town of Burnawa is situated immediately to the north of 
the old fort mound of which the whole summit is now occupied 
by a Musulmaii shrine and cemetery. Copper coins of the early 
Mahomedaii rule siinilar to those found at Canoge are occasionally 
turned up by the plough in the environs of the new town. 

No. 18. — Enins near Rohtiic, 40 miles west of Delhi. 

No. i4i. — Bingpoora close by Eohtuc, dO miles north of Delhi ; 
destroyed by the bursting of the old canal in ancient times. 

No. 15. — Bingpoora near Eohtuc, 40 miles west of Delhi. 

No. 16. — A, The old Kliairahs west of Eohtuc, 40 miles west of 
Delhi. B, ruined site of Port west of Eohtuc, 40 miles west of 
Delhi. 

No. 17. — Bingpoora or Jehangeerpoor, near Rohtuc, 40 miles 
west of Delhi. 

The vicinity of Eohtuc presents the most curious collection of 
old sites and ancient mounds I have as yet had an opportunity of 
noting and examining in India. 

The mounds immediately to the west of the present town are 
supposed by the natives to be the most ancient : the square bricks 
are dug out of those ancient vestiges. The ruins towards Sing- 
poora to the north-west, are believed to be of touch later date, 
but in themselves they present evidence of two periods of occupan- 
cy ; the more ancient, affording bricks of the same pattern as those 
of Panipiit, Buruawa, Hustinapoor, Mohabalipooram near Madras, 
and Sarnath near Benares. Only among these ancient remains, 
and at Sarnath have I found specimens of beautifully carved brick. 

I regret I have not been successful in obtaining for the society a 
specimen of the carved brick of Bingpoora, of which I possessed 
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several in 1885, but an application to Mr. John Adam Locli, Magis- 
trate of Eohtuc, through whose kindness I obtained the specimens 
now submitted, would, I feel sure, meet with immediate attention, 
if the Society should think it worth while. The specimen of the 
Sarnauth carved brick will be presented to the Sotdety as soon as 
I receive it from Benares. 

The site of Eohtuc is on the exact course of conrmeree and inva- 
sion into Northern India across the desert. A line of wells pass- 
ing from the fords of the Sutlege at Pacputtuii through Bliatneer, 
Sirsa, Hansie, Mehim, and Eohtuc tvere to the invading llasiil- 
maii what the Eussians have just constructed for themselves further 
north; the. Hindus had sunk them for the eouveuience of coui- 
nieree and social intercourse.* The second periixl of occupancj 
is evidently of not iiiore than 5, 6, or 700 years date, and it is this 
town which is said by popular tradition to luive been sulxnerged 
by the unskilful construction of the former Vvesteni canals under 
the Mussulman rule. Here houses were in 1882 standing with 
walls entire, and the deserted city formed an extensive govenimeiit 
Grass preserve, tenanted at that period only hy wolves and jackals, but 
where tigers bad been found and shot by Col. James Skinner and 
Mr. William Eraser, when we first took possession of this territorj. 

‘ No. 18. — Sonpiit Fort 20 miles north of Delhi : 1840. 

The fort of Sonput is the centre of the populous toviji of that 
name. 

No. 19 — Pariiput Fort, Delhi Territory, — miles, south of Tha- 
naisur, 1846. 

The fort of Paniput is extensively built over and extremely ele- 
vated, forming part of the modern town of that name. 

No. 20. — Tlilrwa Fort, 16 miles west of Kiirnau], Delhi Terri- 
tory. 

ibis place is entirely deserted, and situated ia the midst of mi 
extensive jungle. The fort mound is not far from a water-course 
supposed to have contained in former days flowing water through 
the greater portion of the year, but now only full during the rains. 

Mr. Gubbius writes. 

toiace forwarding this collection of ancient bricks, 1 have had an 
See Transactions, .Eoyal Asiatic Society, Tol. I. p. 136, 
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opportunity of visiting ^ the rains of Sarnath. I found that the 
uncovered circular Souterraiiij which is one of the most remarkahle 
of the reinainsj is constructed of very perfect bricks similar in size 
and proportions to the long bricks of the Pandoo sites of the Moha- 
hhariitj and also to those at .Mohabalipooram in Madras ; as men-* 
tioned in the short account of the latter ruins published in the 
Society’s Journal 'for, 1853. 

Tiie bricks at Sarnath are not all precisely of the same size, hut 
vary from lot to Jdi inches in length, and from 12| to in widtli, 
and were found to’ be about three inches thick, ten of them m situ 
measured 33 inches. I am inclined to ascribe all the buildings, in the 
remains of which bricks of this type are found, to one nation, wliicli 
at some remote period, about or before the era of Asoka, held sway 
from Mohabalipooram to Thanaisur certainly, and probably much 
further. I think the originar dimensions of the brick mould was 
derived from the human cubit ; that the outside of the mould was 
of that length, viz. 18 inches, and I infer from the fact that modern 
Parisnath or Suraogee Brahmmiml) temples are found on 

two of the principal of these sites, namely, Ilustiiiapoor and Sar» 
Hath, and that these sites are still reverenced by the Suraogees, 
■who perform pilgrimages to them from great distances, that this 
people w’as of the Buddhist, and not the Brahminical persuasion.’^ 

2. From the Government of Bombay through the Government 
of India, — copies of selections in the Political department, together 
with a Marine Chart. 

3. From the Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India^ 
and of the Geological Museum in Calcutta, a copy of the Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of India, vol. 1. part 1. 

Mr. iJsietner of Ceylon, proposed and seconded at the last meet- 
ing, was elected a corresponding member. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were ballotted for and elected ordinary members : — 

Mr. H. F. Bianford and Mr. E. B. ’Cowell. 

Baboo Joygopai Bysack, was proposed for ballot at the next meet- 
ing by Mr. Atkinson, seconded by Baboo Eajendralal Mittra. 

The Council submitted the following report upon the proposition 
of Mr. Oldham, to reduce the subscription of non-resident members 
from Es. 64i to Es. 82 per annum. 
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Eepoet- 

The Council having considered the proposals of Blr. Oldham 
for the reduction of the subscription of non-resident members of 
the Society from 64i to 32 rupees per annum, are unable to recom- 
mend the suggested alteration. 

However vrilling they might be to entertain the claim of members 
not residing at Calcutta, to some reduction of their contribution in 
consideration of the relative disadvantages under whicli they are 
placed as compared to the resident nieinbers of the Society, the 
financial position of the Society is not such as to authorise such a 
hazardous experiment at the present time. 

“ It will he evident, that if the subscriptions of non-resident niem- 
bers are decreased by one-half, that their numbers must be inoreas- 
ed in just the same proportion to maintain the subscription list, at 
its present amount. Besides this too, the liabilities of the Society are 
directly increased by an increase in the number of the subscribers, 
for the journal has to be supplied to each of the new members 
gratis^ At present there are 60 non-resident members; to coun- 
tervail the reduction of their subscriptions 60 additional members 
must be got. The supply of tbe Journal to 60 new members would 
cause an additional charge of 60 x 7 = 420 Rs. A further increase 
of members would therefore be necessary to make up for this, and 
about 17 more subscribers would be required in addition to tbe 60 
first mentioned, or in all 77 new, members, a number not to be 
looked for within any definite period. 

The loss to the Society from the reduction of the subscription of 
60 members from, 64 to 32 Rupees, would be 1,920 Es. per annum, 
and taking into account tbe charge for the Journal as above, Rs. 
2,464 additional income must be obtained from new members at the 
reduced rate to keep the Society in its presert position as regards 
available income. 

Neither does it appear at all certain to the Council, that the cir- 
cumstance of their being less favourably placed as regards the use of 
the Society’s Museum or Library or the management of its affairs, is 
really held to be an objection by a large proportion of the subscribers 
who are non-resident. Their contributions are given not with the ex- 
pectation of obtaining any distinct equivalent in return, but solely to 
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forward the general objects of tlie Society, and tlie votes on the 
question of the reduction of the subscriptions of members generally 
which was lately raised, tend to shew that this is a correct view of 
the matter. 

In making this report to the Society, the Council think it but 
right to add, that a minority of their body would advocate the 
immediate reduction of the subscriptions as suggested by Mr. 
01dham» This minority of the Council do not deny the possibility 
of some temporary falling oif of the resources of the Society as a 
consequence of such a step, but having in view the altered conditions 
of Society in Calcutta during the last few years, and the extreme 
importance of strengthening the Society wuth new members, and 
enlarging its sphere of action to the utmost, they are couviaced 
that the true policy for the Society to adopt is to throw down, as 
far as possible, all obstructions to its expansion, and to trust to 
an increased love of learning and science to enlarge the number 
of members and to make good any temporary falling off in the 
contributions which such a reduction might cause.” 

The President proposed, seconded by Baboo Eamgopal Grhose — 

That the votes of the Mofussil members be taken on Mr. Old- 
ham’s proposition, and that a special meeting be convened for the 
final decision of the question, and be held after the ordinary general 
meeting of the Society on the first 'Wednesday in June. 

Agreed to. 

The Council asked permission to expend a sum not exceeding 
Es. 1,200 in the purchase of additional cases for the Bird Eoom, 
on the recommendation of the Committee of Natural History. 

Sanctioned. 

The Council also reported that, on the recommendation of the 
same Committee, they had agreed to make the following additions 
and changes in the establishment for the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 

That the -wages of the present Taxidermist Mr. Swaris, Senior, 
be increased from Es. 20 to Es, 30, and of his Assistant, Swaris, 
Junior, from Es. 15 to 20 per mensem, on condition that the Cu- 
rator reports favourably of their work, and on the understanding that 

X 
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Eupee i and Eupee | respecti?elj be dad acted from their pay for 
every day of absence. 

That an additional Taxidermist or Assistant be employed tem- 
porarily at a montliiy charge not exceeding SO Es, and that a Mistri 
be employed regularly at wages not exceeding Es. 10 per inensem. 

Confirmed, 

Communications were received — 

1. Erom Mr. Assistant Oldfield sending copy of a Meteorological 
Eegister kept at the Office of the Secretary to the Government of 
the N. W. Provinces Agra, for the month of December last. 

2. Prom the Government of India through Colonel Birch, Se- 
cretary in the Military Department, forwarding copies of reports 
by Messrs. H. Sehlagintweit on the proceedings of the Magnetic 
Survey. 

3. Prom Baboo Eadhanath Sickdar, forwarding an abstract of the 
Meteorological Observations taken at the Office of the Surveyor 
General in the month of December last. 

The Librarian submitted his usual monthly report for the month 
of Pebruary last. 

Mr. E. Jones then exhibited a Vheatstone’s Gyroscope (a mo- 
dification of Poucaulb’s Gyroscope.) 

Mr. Jones explained the mechanism of the instrument and per- 
formed some experiments by means of it. 

On the motion of the President the thanks of the Meeting 
were voted to Mr. Jones for his interesting exhibition. 

Libeaet. 

The library received the following accessions during the month of 
Pebruary, 

Fresented, 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, 

No. I. — Report on the plan of Survey and Assessment for Khandesh, — 
By the Goveenment or Bombay. 

Ditto INo. II. — On ditto ditto for Rutnagherry. — By the Same. 

Ditto No. III. — On the Zillah of Barochee. — B y the Same. 

Ditto No, IV. — On the Tillage Communities of Deccan. — By the Same. 

Ditto No. T.--On the Badamee and Bagulkote Talooks, Belgaum Col- 
lectorate.-— By the Same. 
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Ditto Ho. Vl.—On tlie Eownaee Talooka, Hassick Collectorate.— 
By the Same. 

Ditto Ho. VIL—On the Management of Canals and Forests in Scinde. 
—By THE Same. , 

Ditto Ho, VIII.— On the District of Sahitee. — By the Same. 

Ditto Ho. IX. — On a claim to the village of Modugay, in Belgauni 
Collectorate. — By the Same. 

Ditto Ho. X.— On the Ahmedabad Collectorate and on the portions 
of the Duskroee Purgnnnah, Ahmedabad and Kuira Collectorates.— By 
THE Same. 

Ditto Ho. XI.— On certain Purgunnahs in Ahmedabad and Koraira 
Collectorates.— 'By THE Same. 

Ditto Ho. XII.— On certain Talooks in the Bharwar Collectorate, and 
on the History of the Chickodee District, Belgaum Collectorate. — Bv 
THE Same. 

Ditto Ho. XIIL — On the districts lately resumed from Meer Alli 
Moorad, in Sindh. — B y the Same. 

Ditto Ho. XV. — Relative to the Resumption of certain villages and 
lands, held by the late Anajee Hursew. — By the Same. 

Ditto Ho. 1. — Hew Series. — On the Supply of Water to Bombay. — B y 
THE Same. 

Ditto Ho. 2.— On the Southern Districts of the Surat Collectorate. — B y 
THE Same. 

Ditto Ho. 3. — On the Settlement of Farm lands in Bombay. — By the 
Same. ■ 

Ditto Ho. 4— On the Collectorate of Sholapore and Statistical Report 
of Cambay.— By the Same. 

Ditto Ho. 5. — On the ditto of Ahmedabad and a short account of the 
Choota Tribe. — B y the Same. 

Ditto Ho. 7. — Statistical Report on the Colaba Agency. — B y the Same. 

Ditto Ho. 8.— Ditto on the Principality of Kolhapoor. — By the Same. 

Ditto Ho. 10. — Memoir on the Sawant Warn State and Report on the 
Portuguese Settlements iu India. — By the Same. 

Ditto Ho. il. — Ditto on the Sanitary State and Requirements of Bom-* 
bay. — B y the Same. 

Ditto Ho, 12. — Miscellaneous Information of the Mahee Xanta. — By 
THE Sams. 

Ditto Ho. 13. — History of Sind, A. D. 710 to ,1590, being a transla- 
tion of Mahmood Masoom Ham^, by Capt. D, Malet, 3rd Regt. Bombay 
Light Cavalry. — By the Same, 
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Ditto !No. 14.— Fliysical Cliaracter of tlie Nerbudda River and Mineral 

Resources of the Nerbudda Talley.— B y THE Same. 

Ditto ]Sio. 15.— Miscellaneous laformatioa connected witli Euteb.— B t 
THE Same. ^ 

Ditto No. 16.— Tours for scientific and economical Eesearcli made in 
Guzerat, Eattiawar, and the Cunkuns.— By the Same, 

Ditto No. 17. — Miscellaneous Information connected witli the Pro- 
Tinee of Sind, Part 1. and Part II.— By the Same. 

Ditto No. IB.— On the Revenue Settlement of ditto. — B y the Same. 

Ditto No. 20.— Memo, on the water of Nullas in Jungle Districts.— 
By THE Same. 

Ditto No. 21. — Relating to the Assessment of the Omercote and Karra 
districts, in Sind.— By the Same. 

Ditto No. 22.— Second Report on the Supply of Water to Bombay.— 
By the Same. 

Ditto No. 23. — Miscellaneous Information connected with the petty 
states in the Rewa Eanta, in Gnzerat. 

Ditto No. 24.— Ditto connected with the Persian Gulf.— By the Same. 

Ditto No. 25. — Ditto ditto native states under tlie control of the 
Political Superintendent of Pahlimpoor.— By the Same. 

Ditto No. 26. — Ditto ditto with the petty states of Junjeera, Jowar, 
Sucheen, Dhurumpoor, Buosda, Cambay, Penth, and the native states in 
the Khandesh Collectorate, with a Map of each Estate — B y the Same, 

Ditto No. 27.— Memorandum on Municipal Conservancy in the dis- 
tricts of the Bombay Presidency, Sind and Suttara.— By the Same. 

Ditto No. 28. — Correspondence illustrative of the practice of the Pesh- 
war’s Government regarding adoptions, and the circumstances under which 
adopted sons could succeed to property held for the State. — B y the Same. 

Ditto No. 29. — Ditto regarding the concealment by the hereditary 
of&cers and others of the Revenue Records of the former Government and 
the Remedial Measures in progress. — B y the Same. 

Ditto No. 30. — Ditto exhibiting the nature and use of the Poona 
Duftur. A Selection of Paper on the origin of the Indian Commissariat.— 
By the Same. 

Ditto No, 31. — Ditto, the results of the Scrutiny of the ditto. — B y the 
Same. 

Ditto No, 32. Correspondence relating to the Canal clearances in the 
Hydrabad Collectorate in 1854-55* A Map accompanying. — By the Same. 

Ditto No. 33. Papers relating to a project for wet and dry docks 
in the Harbour of Bombay,— By the Same. 
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Ditto Fo. 34. — Correspondence on the abolition of Statute or farced 
Labour in Sind. — B y the Same. 

Ditto No. 35. —On the Hilly Eegion forming the Western part of the 
Kurracbee Collecfcorate. — By the Same. 

Ditto No. 36. — Correspondence regarding the Fordwali in the Shakar- 
poor Colleetoratea Sind. — By the Same. 

Ditto No. 37 . — Miscellaneous Information connected with the Pro- 
vince of Kattywar in Guzerat, with 3 maps.— B y the Same. 

Ditto No. 38. — Province of Kaleewah. — B y the Same. 

Ditto No. 39. — Deports on the Province of Xattywar and the ceded 
districts in Guzerat, &e. Part I. On the Proceedings adopted for the 
suppression of Infanticide in Kattywar, Part II. — By the Same. 

Chart on Mercator’s Projection for the use of Ships making the Port of 
Bombay, compiled from the Surveys of Lieuts. Cogan, Robinson, Ethersey, 
Mountrio, and Selby, Indian Navy, by Lieut. Fergusson. — By the Same. 

General Description and Sailing Directions for the Coast of Kattywar, 
by A. M. Grieve, Lt. I. N. and Surveyor, JBomhag, 1855. — By the Same. 

Report and Directions of Ports of the N. E. Coast of Arabia, Surveyed 
in the years 1845 to 1849, by Lt. A. Grieve. — By the Same. 

Sailing Directions for the Gulf of Kutch, by Lieut. A. D. Taylor, I. N. 
—•By the Same. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India No. NX. 
Reports on the Province of Pegu, the district of Tounghoo, Journal of a 
trip from Tounghoo to the Salween River, &c. &>o, &c. — By the Go- 
VERKMEJTT OF InDIA, FoEEIOK DePAETMENT. 

from the Records of Government, North Western Provinces, 

Part XXIX. — By the Government of the N. W. P. 

General Report on the Administration of the several Presidencies and 
Provinces of British India during the year 1855-56, Parts 1. and II. two 
copies. — By the Government of India. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. I. Part I, — By T. 
Oldham, Esq, Supbeintendent of the Geological Suevby of India. 

Journal of the Photographic Society of Bengal, Nos. I. and II, — Bx 
the Society. 

Journal Asiatique, Tome VIII. No. 31, Sept, and Oct. 1856. — By the 
Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XIX. Part IV. Dec, 
1856. — By the Society. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, VoL XII. No. 48, 
Nov. 1856.— By the Society. 
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Catalogue of M'ollasca iu tlie Government. Geutrai Museum, Madras.---' 
By THE CuiiATOB OP THE Museum. 

^ of tlie' Sliells for sale.— By THE C 

Eijdragea tot de Taal-Land-en Voikenkunde van Heerlandscli Indie, 
Erste Beel. IN'os. 3 and 4.-- By the Eoyau Instititte op History, 

Geogeaphy AND Ethnology OE ITetheeeanb’s I2TDIA. 

Eeport of the Calcutta Public Library for 1856. — By the Cgeatdbs of 
THE Calcutta Public Library. 

The Oriental Baptist for February, 1857. — By the Editor. 

The Christian Spectator for January, 1857. — By the Editoes. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for Februar 5 s 1857. — By the Editors. 
The Upadeshak for ditto ditto.— By the Editoe. 

The Durbin Newspaper for ditto ditto. — By the Editor. 

The Morning Chronieie for ditto ditto.— By THE Editoe. 

The Phoenix for ditto ditto. — By the Editor. 

Exchanged. 

The Athenseum for November, 1856. 

Eiircliased. 

Dissertations and Miscellaneous pieces relating to the History and 
Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asia, in B vols. 8vo. 
iLondon.^ 

A view of the English Interests in India, by W. Fullarton, 8vo. London. 
History of the Eevoit of Ali Beg against the Ottoman Porte, including 
an account of the form of government of Egypt j together with a descrip- 
tion of Grand Cairo, and of several celebrated places in Egypt, Palestine 
and Syria, by S. L. London^ 1784, 8vo. 

A Eeview of the Proceedings at Paris, by M. Fennell, 8vo. 

Parables and Recollections of an Indian Official, by Lt.-CoL W. H. 
Sleeman, 2 vols. Royal 8vo, 1844 

Northern Mythology, comprising the principal p>opular Traditions and 
Superstitions of Scandinavia, North Germany, and the Netherlands, by 
Benjamin Thorpe, in 3 vols, 8vo. London, 1852. 

Westwood’s Arcana Entomologica, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Architectural Ornament of all Nations exemplified in a series of Ori- 
ginal Designs displaying the characteristic features of every class of De- 
corative Enrichment, 48 plates, by George Phillips. 

Comptes Rendus, Nos. 16 to 21. 

The Literary Gazette, Nos. 39 to 42. 

» The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 108, for Dec. 1856. 

^ Ihese papers are all fi'om the volume of the Asiatic Reseavehes, 
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Revue des Deux Moudes, 15fcli Nov. and 1st Dec. 1856. 

Ecvue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. 10. 

Eevue Coutemporaine et Atlienseum Rran^ais, 15tli and 30tk November 
1856. 

Annuare des Deux Mondes histoire Generale des divers etats, 1856-56, 
Paris, 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, No. 66, Nov. 1856. 

Journal des Savants for October, 1856. 

Analectes sur ITIistoire et la Litteratur des Arabes d’Espagne par 
Ai-Makkari, Tome Premier, seconde Partie, Le^de, 1856, 4to. 

Schons Yocabulary of the Hanssa Language with Grammatical Elements, 
London^ 1843, 4to. 

Go UR Das Bysack. 
Ijibraria7i and Assistant Becretary, 


Eoe April, 1857. 

At a moDthlj general meeting of the Asiatic Society, held on 
the 1st instant. 

The Ilon’ble Sir J. Colvile, Knight, President, in the chair. 
Presentations were received — 

1. From His Highness Meer Hossein Ali Khan, Es-Ameer 
of Scinde, through Major C. Y. Bowie, Superintendent of the Ex- 
Ameers, a number of skins and heads of tigers, <fcc. a list of which 


is subjoined. 

Tiger Skulls 16 

Sam bur frontlets with horns, 5 

Axis ditto ditto, 7 

Miintjae, 1 

Four horned antelope ditto ditto, 1 

Nii-gai ditto ditto, 1 

Tiger Skins, 15 

Stuffed Tiger, 1 

Ditto Bear (IJrsus labiatus), 1 


2. From Mr. W. H. Hoppner of the Survey Department, 
through hlajor Thuiilier, a small number of copper coins found in 
Scinde near Hydrabad. The foilowdng is the note from the do- 


nor :• 
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The accompaBjiiig old coins were picked up bj a party of my 
Khalassees, when I was employed on the Scinde Suiwey in 1S47, 
They are from the ruins of an ancient city now known amongst 
the Seindians as Bamrha-ke-Shool, or Brahmiuabad, some forty 
or fifty miles north-east of Hyderabad. The ruins afford evident 
traces of a walled city, about three quarter miles long, by half a 
mile wide. The people about the place assert that a wide river 
once flowed to the east of the city, of which the banks are still 
discernible, but which I failed to discover, though an extensive 
plain of sand lies on the I^orth, East and South of the ruins. In 
the ruins themselves one wall, about fifty feet high, was still 
standing/’ 

3. Erom Mr. "W. Clark, through the same gentleman, a silver 
and copper coin dug up at Arrah in Behar. 

4. Erom the Eight Hon’ble the Governor in Council at Bombay, 
through Lieut. E. P, Pergusson, Superintendent, copies of tfie mag- 
netical and meteorological observations made at the Bombay Ob- 
servatory in 1854 and 1855. 

5. Erom the Librarian to the Eoyal Bavarian Academy of 
Sciences at Munich, the latest publications of the Academy. 

6. Erom Mr. W. H. Carey, Eoorkee, copies of his Almanac and 
Annual Directory and Calendar of the Punjab, the "W. Pro- 
vinces and Onde, for 1857. 

7. Erom Colonel Sir A. Bogle, a copy of the Maulniain Almanac 
for 1857. 

Eead letters — 

1. Erom Mr. B. H. Hodgson, submitting for the information of 
the Society, and the public in general, the following extract from a 
letter from the Secretary to the Eoyal Asiatic Society in reference 
to the mountain Deodhanga (“ Mount Everest” of Col, Waugh,) 

Your letter of the 27th October, together with your observations 
on the incongruity of assigning a European name to Indian locali- 
ties, already provided with native appellations, was received and 
read at our last meeting of the 17th instant, and I have the pleasure 
to inform you that the members present unanimously expressed 
their concurrence with your view of the case. 
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A notice of the paper was communicated to the Athenmmi and 
Literary Gazette, and has appeared already in full in the latter 
jouraaL 

I have, &c.f 

Edwabi) Nobeis, 

See. Moyal A, S. 

To B. H. TIobgsok, Esq. 

2. Erom the Secretary to the Eoyal Asiatic Society, enclosing 
a copy of a notification offering a prize of a sum of £300 presented 
hy a gentleman lately of the Civil Service, for the best history and 
exposition either in German or Erench of the Yedanta system, both 
as a system of Philosophy and of Eeligion. 

3. Erom Major Thu’illier, forwarding the following extract of 
a letter from Lieut. Tennant, with a paper of calculations extracted 
from the Eoorkee Almanac, relating to the annular solar eclipse of 
September 18th, 1857, 

Oamp Satgarra, Jan. ^th^ 1856 . 

Mtdeae THTJiLiiiEE,-^! have just received these from Eoorkee 
(slips from the Eoorkee Almanac and Directory for the N, W. Pro- 
vinces), and I send you a couple of copies. 

If you take any interest in them, pray keep one for yourself. 
The second I should be obliged if you would give to the Asia- 
tic Society. I should be glad to have good observations, not 
only of times (which are in my special line), but of the Hygrometer s 
if possible both. The latter alone would be of little use to me, 
as I do not deal in those things ; but Schlagintweit vrill be glad of 
them, and also Photometric observations. Perhaps the Society 
could call attention to the subject (if they have not done so) as the 
time comes near. 

Yours very sincerely, 

E. Teotakolv 
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ANNUI/AE SOLAE ECLIPSE. 

Sepxeuibee 18th, (Greenwich 17 th,) 1857 . 

Calculated Positions of the Central and Limitinfj Lines for the 
Annular Appearance wifliin Indian Longitudes. 


Southern Limit. 

1 Central Line. 

jSTortliem Limit, 

Lat.K 

Long. E. 

Lat. N. 

Long. E. 

Lat. B*. 

Long. E. 

cleg. min. 

deg. 

min. 

deg, min. 

cleg. min. 

deg. mill. 

■cleg. inin. 

■S8‘7 

66: 

59-4 

36: 5-4 

67: 17-2 

36 : ' , 42*5 

67 : 34*3 

34: 10'2 

70 : 

50-0 

34: 45*1 

71: 9-8 

■ 35 : 20*3 

71 : 28-9 

32: 5r0 

74: 

4-7 

33 : 24-3 

74 : 25-8 

33 : 57*6 

74: 4C-S 

SI ; 32*2 

76 : 

52-4 

32: 3*9 

77: 14-7 

32 : 35-7 

77 : 36-9 

30: 13-8 

79 : 

19-6 

30 : 44-1 

79 : 42-9 

31: 14-5 

80: 6*1 

28: 55-7 

81 : 

31-0 

29: 24-5 

81: 64-9 

29: 53-6 

82: 18-8 

27 : 381 

83 : 

29-0 

28: 5-7 

83: 63-6 

28 : 33*2 

84 : 181 

26 : 20-6 

85 : 

16*3 

26 : 47-0 

85: 41-3 

27 : 13-7 

86 ; 6*4 

25 : 3-4 

86: 

54'6 

25 : 28*9 

87 : 20-0 

25 : 54*4 

87 ; 45*4 

23 : 46*4 

88: 

25-S 

24 ; 111 

88: 51-0 

24: 35-5 

89 : 17-0 

22 : 30-4 

89: 

49*7 

22 : 54-0 

90: 15'6 

23: 17-7 

90 : 41-5 

21: 14-2 

91: 

8-4 

21: 371 

91: 34-5 

23 : 0-0 

92 : 0-7 

19: 58-4 

92; 

22-6 

20 : 20-5 

92: 48-9 

20 : 43-7 

93 : 15-3 

18: 42-8 

93: 

32-9 

19 : 4-3 

93 : 69-3 

19 : 25-9 

94 : 25-7 : 

17: 27-6 

94: 

39*9 

17: 48-6 

95 : e-3 

18 : 9-8 

95 : S2'8 

16: 12-3 

95: 

44*1 

16 : 33-0 

96 : 10-6 

16: 63-5 

96 : 37-3 

14: S71 

96; 

46*0 

15: 17-4 

97; 12'6 

15 : 37-6 

97: 39-2 

13; 42-8 

97 : 

46*6 

14 : 2-5 

98: 131 

14 : 22-5 

98 : 39'7 

12: 27-4 

98: 

45*4 

12: 47-4 

99: 11-9 
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Babu Joygopaul Bysaek, duly proposed and seconded at the 
last meeting, was balloted for and declared elected. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot at the next meet* 
ing:— 

Dr. W. G. B. Eatwell proposed by Dr. Thomson and seconded by 
Dr. Boycott. 

Bajah Prasunonath Eai Bahadur, of Degaputtee in Eojehaliye^ 
proposed by Mr. Grote, and seconded by Mr, Atkinson. 

The council submitted a report announcing that they had elected 
the Yenerable Archdeacon Pratt a member of their body in the 
place of Dr. Walker, who had proceeded to Europe, and that they 
had added the names of Dr. Eoer and Mr. Cowell to the Philological 
Committee, and that of Mr. Blanford to the Committee of Natural 
History. 

Eabu Eajendralal Mitra exhibited an Indo-Scythian gold coin 
with a Greek legend of the type figured by Professor Wilson in the 
Ariana Antiqua (Plate XIY, fig. 2) but differing in the figure on 
the reverse having a javelin in the right hand and a sword in the 
left instead of the sword alone. The legend is Miopo and not M«po 
as in Professor Wilson’s coin. The name of the king (Gorki) on 
the obverse is perfectly distinct, and with the exception of the last 
two letters of the title (Horano) the whole of the inscription is 
legible. The coin was found in the village of Manickgunge (Dis- 
trict Eajshahye) on the estate of Babu Ramanauth Tagore and for- 
warded by that gentleman for exhibition to the meeting. 

The Librarian submitted his usual monthly report. 

Archdeacon Pratt, at the request of the President, explained 
with the help of diagrams the physical cause of the motion of the 
gyroscope, which was exhibited by Mr. Jones at the previous meet- 
ing 5 and afterwards illustrated by it the phenomenon of the 
precession of the Equinoxes, shewing its cause and the interest 
attaching to it, historically and scientifically, and in its bearing on 
Chronology. Under this last aspect Mr. Pratt showed, among 
other examples*-r 

How an approximation might be made to the dates 

( 1 ) of the formation of the ‘'‘Lunar Mansions,” the earliest 
division of the Zodiac. 
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(2) of the age of the Vedas. 

(3) of the Argonautic expedition. And 

(4) of the time of Thales. 

The best thanks of the meeting were voted to the lecturer, on 

the motion of the President, for his elucidation of these interesting 
subjects. 

Mr. H. vSchiagintweit exhibited some panoramic drawings which 
he had lately made in the neighbourhood of Kathmandu. These 
illustrations were accurately drawn to scale, and faithfully repre- 
sented the appearancfe of the Himalayan range as seen from the 
valley of NepauL 

The thanks of the meeting having been voted to Mr. Schlagint- 
weit, the proceedings terminated. 

XlBEABY. 

The library received the following accessions during the month of March- 

J^resented* 

Untersuehungen uber die Fauna Peruana von J. J. von Tschudi. SL 
1844-46, /oI/o.—By THE Authoe. 

Memorie della Beale Academia delle Scienze di Torino, Serie Seconda 
Tomo XV. Torino, 1855 Bengal. 4to.— -By the Acadeiuy. 

Geschiohte Wassaf’s. Persisch Herausgegeben und deutseh libersetzt 
von Hammer-Purgstall 1 Band, 4to. Wien, 1856, — By the Author. 

Sanskrit — Worterbuch Herausgegeben von der Kaiserliehen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, bearbeitet von Otto Bohtlingk und Eudolph Eoth. 
Zweifeer Theil, Bogen 1-10 and 11-20. — By the Authors. 

Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, VoL XXIII. Part I, Science, 
Eoyai 4to.“~BY the Academy. 

Proceedings of the Eoyai Irish Academy for the year 1855-56, VoL 
VI. 8vo, Part III. 8vo. — B y the Same. 

The Journal of the Boyal Geographical Society with Maps and Illus- 
trations, VoL XXIII. 1853, 8va. — B y the Society. 

General Index to the Second ten volumes of the Journal of ditto. — B y 
THE Same, 

Philosophical Transactions of the Eoyai Society of London for the year 
1856, VoL 146, Part I. Royal 4to., London.— By the Society, 

Proceedings of ditto, VoL VIII. No. 22 . — By the Same. 

Eecueil des Actes de FAcademie imperiale des Sciences, Belles-Lettres 
et Arts de Bourdeux, 1855, 1—4 Tremestre, 1856.— By tTHE Academy. ’ 
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The Eeport of the British Association for the Advancement of SeiemeJ 
1855, Oiasgow.-“BY the Association. 

Magnetical and Meteorologicai Observations, made at the Son’ble 
last India Company's Observatory, Bombay, 1851 and I855 .~By tee 
O ovT. OF Bombay. 

The Almanac and Companion for the ITorth-'Westerii Provinces and 
the Punjaub for the j^'ear 1857. — By W. H. Carey, Esa., Hooekise. 

Directory and Calendar for the jS*. W. P. and Punjaub and Oude for 
1857.— By the Same. 

The Tenasseriin and Martaban Almanac and Directory for 1S57, corre- 
sponding with the Burmese month and day for 1218- 19 . — By Sir A. Bogle. 

The Oriental Baptist for March, 1857.— By the Editor. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator for Febriiaiy, 1850 . — By the Editor. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for March, 1857 . — By the Editors. 

The Dpadeshak for ditto.— B y the Editor. 

Eeport of the Association of Friends for the promotion of Social Im- 
provements in Bengal. — Ccdcuita, 1857. — By the Association. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain. Yol. XYI, 
Part II.— By the Society. 

Abhandlungen der Matliemat-Physik classe der Eoeniglich, Bayerisehen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Band YII. Abth. 3. irtmcke7i^ 1855.— 
By TEE Academy. 

Ditto der Historischen classe. Ditto Band YII. Abth* 1, Band YIIL 
Ahth. 1.— By the Same. 

Bulletin, 1853. Xos. 26 to 62. — By the Same. 

Deber dieBewegung der Eevolterung, von Dr. von Hermann. — B y the 
Same. 

Rede, von F. Thiersch.— B y the Same. 

Wegweiscr fiir die Besucher des K. Botanischen gartens in Munclien, 
von Dr. C. Fr. Ph. v. Martins, 12mo. 1852, Mmielien,’—Bx the Same. 

Exchanged, 

The Athenseum for December, 1856. 

Purchased* 

Gonchologia Iconica : or illustrations on the Shells of Molluscous Ani- 
mals, by Lovell Augustus Reeve. YoL III. — Containing Monographs 
of the Genera Haliotis, Mangeiia,. Purpura, Ricinnla, Monoceros, Bullia, 
and Buecinnm. 

Ditto Yol. lY. Containing Monographs of the Genera Obama, Chiton, 
Chitonellus, Ficula, Pyrula, Turbiaella, Fascioiaria, Fusas, Paiiidomus, 
Turbo. 
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Ditto Yol.y, — Ditto ditto, Bulimus, Achatina, Doliiimji Cassis, Tur« 
ritella, Mesalia and Eglisia, Cassidarea, Oniscia, Ebnrna. 

Ditto VoL VI.— Volutai, Eissurella, Partnla, Acliatiiiella, Artemi, 
LucinajHemipecten, Oliva, Strombns, Pterocei*a,Eostellaria, Struthidiaria. 

Ditto VoL VII. — Ditto ditto. Helix. 

Ditto VoL VIII. — Ditto ditto, Pecten, Hinnites, Mactra, Lutraria, 
Ampliidesma, Mesodesma, Donax, Patella, Hassa. 

Ditto VoL IX.— Ditto ditto, Spondylus, Heritina, Xatica, Xavicella. 
SipLonaria, Nerita, Latea, 

Smitli’s Ilkstrations of the Zoology of SoutL Africa (tlie deficient Xos. 
to complete tlae set of the Library, vide Catalogue, No. 777) Nos. 19 
to 28. 

Sowerby’s, G. B., Thesaurus Conchy liorum, or Figures and Descriptions 
of recent Shells ; (the deficient Nos. to complete the set, vide : No. 661 
of Catalogue,) Parts 5 to 16, Vols. 1 and 2. Eoyal 8vo., London. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History from September, 1840 
to February, 1841, (the deficient Nos.) 

Ditto ditto, No. 109, January, 1857. 

Eig Veda oder die heiligen lieder der Brahmanen. Herausgegeben 
von Max Mlilier, Erste Lieferung Erster Thiel, Leipzig, 1856, Eoyal 4 to. 

Williams’s Sakoontala. 

Yajur Veda, VoL 11. part 8, and Vol. III. part 1, 20 copies each. 

The Book of Jonah in four Semitic versions, viz. Chaldee, Syriac, Aethio- 
pic, and Arabic, -^vith corresponding Glossaries, by W, Wright, 1857, 8vo. 

Catalogue of Stars near the Ecliptic, observed at Markree during the 
years 1854, 1855 and 1856, and whose places are supposed to be hitherto 
unpublished, Vol. IV. containing 14,951 stars, 1856. 

Journal des Savants for November and December, 1856. 

Literary Gazette, Nos. 43 and 44 of 1856, and Nos. 2085 and 2086 for 
1857. 

Eevue et Magazin de Zoologi, No. 11. 

Annales des Sciences Naturelles, No. 4, 1856. 

Eevue des deux Mondes, 1st January, 1857. 

Gontemporaine, 15 and 31st December, 1856. 

The Natural History Eeview, No. 1, 1857. 

The Edinbni'gh Eeview, No. 213. 

The Westminster Eeview, No. 21, for January, 185/. 

The Quarterly Review, No. 201, Ditto. 

Goub BAS Bysack, 

Lihrarimi and AssL Secy. 

!.?]{ Ap7'il, 1857. 
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An Account of the mountain district forming tie western loundarg of 
the Lotcer Derujdt, commonly called Eon, with notices of the tribes 
inhabiting it.— By Lieut. H. G-. Ea-TEETT, Zrd Begiment Bombay 
N. I. Assistant Commissioner, Multan. 

To any one wLo may ever have been stationed in the Derajat, as 
the important tract of level country estending from some miles 
jiorth of Derd Ismateil Kh§.n, to the frontier of Upper Sindh, and 
lying between the Indus, “The Father of Eivers,” and the lofty 
mountains to the west, the name of Eoh. will be as familiar as a 
“ Household Word.” It may not, however, be so well known to 
others who have never bad occasion to serve so far west ; and as the 
extent and general meaning of the term Eoh is not well defined at 
present and but little known, I will endeavour to throw some light 
on the matter, from enquiries instituted with this view, and from 
my own information on the subject, together with what I have 
gathered from a few Beldch Chieftains with ' whom I became 
acquainted during my residence iu the Uerajat.* 

All Afghan author describes Eoh as, “ The name of an Afghdn 
country of which the eastern (N. E.) boundary extends to Kashmir, 
and the western (S. W.) as far as the river Iflmand (Helmaud) near 
Heiit, between which two countries is a distance of two and a half 

* Sob my account of a visit to the Shrine of Sakhi-Sarwar in the lower 
Dei-ajat, with a notice of the MeM, or animai fair held there. Journal of Bengal 
Asiatic Society, September, 1855. . 

No. ,LXXXVII.— Nb-w Sbbibb, Voi. XXYI. 2 a " , ' .y - - if- 
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months’ journey. The northern houndarj of it is Kashkar,^^ and 
the Southern Beiuchist^n. It therefore lies between Iran, Tiiran,t 
and Hind; and the inhabitants of it are called Eoliilahs.” 

So writes Mahabat Khan ; but with regard to the east and west 
he appears to have confounded the south-west and north-east ; and 
with respect to the river lilmand, or Helmand as it is erroneously 
called, he is wholly in error. The lilmand rises in tlie nioiintain of 
Koh-i-Baba, some twenty or thirty miles west of Kabul, and from 
tbence takes a south-westerly course, flowing about seventy miles 
west of Ghuzni to Ghiriskh in Long. 64° 20/ and eighty or a 
hundred miles to the west of Kandahar, from which taking a sweep 
almost due west through Siestan, empties itself into the Zarrali lake 
some five degrees south of Hirat, 

"With this exception, and what he calls the northern boundary, 
the description will almost agree, both as regards extent and posi- 
tion, with the Arachosia of the Greeks and other classical authors, 
which was the most eastern satrapy of Persian India, and would have 
comprised within it the whole of the country now known as Afghan- 
istan, and a large portion of Behichistan also. Professor Heeren 
in his work on the Asiatic Nations,” remarks, that “ The western 
and northern boundaries of India were not then the same as at 
present. To the west, it was not then bounded by the river Indus, 
but by a chain of mountains, which under the name of Koh (whence 
the Grecian appellation of Indian Caucasus) extended from Eac- 
triana to Makran, or Gedrosia, enclosing the kingdoms of Kandahar 
and Kabul, the modern kingdom of Eastern Persia or Afghanistan.” 
I am, for the above reasons, inclined to consider, that from the 
word Koh, which in Persian signifies a mountain, the name Eoh is 
derived. 

Some of the Afghan writers, who have described so graphically 
and so well, the events which happened in India and Afghanistan 
under the sway of the Moghals and the Afghans or Patuns, always 

* or Cbitral is a country of Hindii Kliush to tlie east of the Siali 

iPosli Kafirs, west of Panjkorali and north of Bajoiir, known as tlie country of 
Shah Kntor. 

t Turan—The ancient dominion of A&^lab to the north and cast of the 
river Oxus, 
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cali the mountainous tract of table-land lying bet\\reen Kandahar, 

. Gluizni, and Kabul on the west, and the Siih'man mountaiDs on the 
east ; and from the range of Spin Ghar or Sufaid Koh on the north, to 
the frontier of Upper Sindh (as at present constituted,) to the south, 
by the name of Eoh ; and its inhabitants, not including the Beluch 
tribes iidiabiting the southern portion, were hence known as 
Rohilahs. The whole of the Afghan tribes on this account have 
often been, and are still sometimes called, even by themselves, but 
erroneously so, by this name. 

The present rough sketch, however, chiefly refers to that tract of 
country which lies between the highest peak of the Suliinan range, 
called the Takht or throne of Suliman (around which the Afgliaus 
first settled on their immigration from the west) and the frontier 
of Upper Sindh ; and embracing within its limits the offshoots from 
the Suliman range, as far as the districts of Derail Isma^eil Khan, 
and Dera Ghiizi Khan, and the eastern portion of Siwistan west, 
wdiich, as I have already remarked, is for the most part, particularly 
the southern half of it, peopled by Baluchis who have given, and 
may still give, great annoyance to the authorities. In fact, it has 
ever been their bugbear, as being the Alsatia of the Derajat and 
the western districts of the Panj&. 

To watch the passes leading out of these fastnesses, a line of Mi- 
litary posts, consisting of both Infantry and Cavalry, with Artillery 
here and there, have been established, and which are furnished from 
the Punjab Irregular Korce exclusively ; but although the different 
patrols are constantly on the move from one station to another, yet 
these fierce mountaineers, the Gael of the Panjab, manage to pass 
the line of posts, which, to be effective, are too far apart, and 
often succeed in carrying off the cattle and flocks of their more 
peaceful brethren of the plain, as well as those of the Jatts and 
Hindds, who, possessing the best lands in the district, have more to 
attract the freebooters. These raids are constantly attended with 
blood-shad and loss of life on both sides. 

Before proceeding to describe this mountainous country, it will 
perhaps be better to give a short sketch of the principal features of 
the Derajat, and more particularly of the Deni Ghazi Khan dis- 
trict, with which I am best acquainted from baviog been once locafc- 
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ed there, and which also ia a measure may be said to be more 
closely connected with Eoh and its people than the sister Bera 
which may be considered almost a portion of Afghanistan itself, 
Biinii and Murwat being included in it. 

The district or zillah of Bera Ghazi Khan is about a hundred 
and ninety miles in length with an average breadth of about thirty. 
It is bounded east by the Indus and west by Eoh. The laud is 
quite level and bespeaks its origin, which appears to have been 
formed by two separate and distinct operations— the subsidence, or 
rather deposit, of mud brought down by the river on one side, and 
earthy matter combined with small pebbly stones washed from the 
hills on the other, mixed here and there with patches of sand or 
triturated sand-stone. 

Thus there are two different descriptions of soil brought from 
two different ranges, that from the Indus consisting of rich mud 
levigated very fine from the distance it has been brought, and 
capable of producing the more valuable crops, such as indigo, 
cotton, sugarcane, etc ; whilst the other having come but a short 
distance is precisely similar in composition to the parent hills, and 
consists of a succession of layers of sand and clay of a coarse grain, 
the former predominating. In some places, this debrzs has become 
so hard that it might easily be mistaken for stone. The produce 
from this soil consists almost entirely of Bajra (Ilolcus spicatus), 
and Jnwar (Holcus Sorgum), two hardy species of grain that will 
grow in almost any description of land. 

The same causes of detrusion being in constant operation, these 
two soils are supplied with water from the same sources as they 
themselves proceed, the rich deposit of the Indus being well irri- 
gated by means of canals from April to October, during which 
months this river may almost be called a sea, and from a few Per- 
sian wheels. The poorer soil is dependent on, and scantily supplied 
by the small hill streams of which there are numbers, but only after 
falls of rain which are uncertain ; on all other occasions they are 
with few exceptions, quite dry. The Sanghar pergunnah, the most 
northern division is, however, more bountifully supplied than the 
other parts of the district, having a small river of its own, which 
coming from a greater distance, taking its rise on the eastern slope 
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of tbe Suliinaii range, has a greater volume of water, and flows for the 
greater part of the year* Still the iringation depends in a great mea- 
sure on rain also, and therefore the produce is variable and its extent 
•uncertain ; the revenue sometimes having reached as high as 91, or 
95,000 rupees, and even more under the Seikh Grovernment, whilst 
in some years again it has barelj amounted to 50 or 55,000 rupees. 

Tiie soil not within the influence of these mountain streams is 
perfectly barren ; thus from the village of Eajunpiir, as far south as 
Eujan — a distance of upwards of forty miles — the cultivated portion 
is entirely separated from the mountaiusby anarrow, bare, and sandy 
belt of land, in some places from twenty to twenty-five miles in 
breadth. This soil approaches the Indus more closely in the 
vicinity of Dera Ismaeeii Khan, and also near Shah-Wali, some fifteen 
or twenty miles south of Eiijari, near the boundary of Upper Sindh. 

The water from the few wells within ten or fifteen miles of the 
hills is invariably bad, generally of a black colour, foetid smell, 
and brackish taste, and as might be imagined, exceedingly unwhole- 
some, The villages in this direction are mainly supplied with this 
element from tanks or ponds, which the people construct to contain 
the water flowing from the hills ; and sometimes during the hot 
season, after great drought, the inhabitants are absolutely obliged 
to desert their hcamlets. This is particularly the case near Dajal, 
close to the mountains, the people of which proceed to Jampur — a 
small town nearer to the Indus, where they remain until water be- 
comes more plentiful. 

The rich alluvial soil of the Indus on the other hand produces 
very luxuriant jangle, and the cultivation, commencing from the 
distance of about two miles inland, generally extends parallel to 
the river’s bank for about eight or nine miles in breadth, which is 
irrigated from several canals. During the inundation of the river 
from April to October, these two miles of land above referred to 
are entirely flooded to a greater or less extent, and therefore but 
partially brought under cultivation during the remaining portion 
of the year ; but it is invaluable as grazing land, and the Govern- 
ment do not fail to collect a tax termed Trim, froiu the people who 
graze their cattle on it. Large quantities of grass too are collected 
and stored for fodder. 
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■ Some villages are remarkable for their date trees, whicli grow 
most kxuriantlj, particularly in the vicinity of Dera Ghazi Khan, 
and which used to yield a revenue alone of 8 or 9,000 rupees j^earlj 
to the Seikh Grovemment. 

The most fruitful portions of the land in the district are in the 
hands of Hindus and Punjabi Musaliuans, wldlst the poorer allot- 
ments are held by the simple and more hardy Peldchis, 

Some of the canals which I have already referred to, and of 
which there are several in the district, are yearly cleared out by 
the landholders themselves, as in other places of the P.anjab gene- 
rally, except at Bera Ghazi Khan itself, where Governnient 
has gone to the expense of 15 and even 18,000 rupees yearly, to 
clear them, and for which the Zainindars have to pay, over and 
above the money settlement for their lands, and the percentage as 
a road fund for keeping up and making new roads ; but it is a 
remarkable fact, or was so at least a short time since, that the 
canals thus cleared out, were never in the same efficient state as 
those cleared out by the people themselves. 

The only places worthy of the name of towns in this dreary 
district are, Dera Ghazi Khan and Mittunkot ; Jampilr, Dora Bin 
Panah, and Mungrotah being merely good sized villages. The 
other hamlets are mostly small and far apart, and generally of the 
most squalid appearance, bespeaking the poverty and wrretchedness 
of the inhabitants. The general aspect of the district, with a few 
exceptions in the vicinity of the river, where there are some fine 
trees, is bare and dreary in the extreme ; the only relief to the 
landscape and to the eye being the lofty mountains to the w’-est, 
of which and of whose people, we will now attempiD a description. 

The hilly tract of country commences on the north from the 
mountains which form the southern bouudarj of the river Zhobe, 
and parallel to those eastern off-shoots or spurs from the Siiiimau 
range, where the southern part of Bam^n in the Bera Ismajril 
Khan district ends, and the most northern part of Bera Ghazi 
Khdn, viz, the Sanghar district commences ; as far south as the 
parallel of Mittunkot, where both ranges, the Koh-i-siaii or 
Black range, as the Sfilim^n mountains are now called, and the Koh- 
i-Suriikh or Eed mountains, as tKe lower chain is termed, make a 
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sudden sweep to the west as far as Dadiir at the entrance of the 
Bohin Pass ; and from Mittunkot, south as far as Kusmore, the 
most northern tillage and frontier post in upper Sindh. 

The boimdarj from west to east occupies the space between the 
68th degree of east longitude, the SuUmaiij and the lo^Ye^ and 
parallel range to it, which forms the western boundary of the 
Berajat. 

}3etween this space and the 29th and 31st degrees of north lati- 
tude, the country is also mountainous. To the extreme west also 
is a chain of mountains which appears to bean, oif-shoot from the 
Siifaid Ivoh, or Spin Ghar,’^ running almost parallel with the 
Sdiiinan range north and south, but with a more westerly incli- 
nation. The highest peak of this range is called Kuud, on the 
eastern slope of which the riyer 21hobe rises, and which flowing 
north-east joins the Gomiil just before it pierces the Siiiiman range 
oil its way to the Indus, which, however, it fails in reaching, the whole 
of its water being expended for irrigation purposes. On the western 
slope of the mountain above referred to, the river Lorah rises, which 
flows south-west through the valley of Pishiii, and the other streams 
rising in its slopes also take a similar direction. 

After passing the high range bounding the valley of the 2hobe 
to the south, we come to the extensive plain of Bori, which is 
described to me as being exceedingly temperate, and in other re- 
spects resembling in extent and appearance the plain of Pesliawer ; 
and is fertile, well watered, and carefully cultivated. The valleys 
between it, the mountains south of the Zhobe, and the Sulimaa 
range, are held by the Musa Khel and Esott Kakarrs, who mostly 
follow a shepherd’s life, and appear to be divided into a number of 
small and distinct communities. The Bori plain or valley is in 
the direct route from Mult;ln to Kandahar through the Sanghar 
Pass to Pisliin. 

Other ranges succeed further south, extending to the valley 
of Zuwarah, and the extensive table-land of Tall and Chotiali, 
which is inhabited by the Afghan tribe of Tor (black) and Spin 
(white) Tarins. More south again are the mountains familiar to 

^ Spiin G-har in PasMito means the white' or Snovpy mountain, which is also 
^he signification of the Persian word Sufeid Koh.’’ . 
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those who serv^ed on the frontier of Upper Sindh and KachcM in 
the years 1839 to 1848, as the Kahun Hills, but more strictly- 
speaking a portion of the Surukh Koh- or Bed MouBtains which 
form the northern boundary of Beluchistan in this quarter. 

The highest portion of the Siiliman range raries in breadth from 
eight to fifteen miles or more, with a belt of about two or three 
miles, consisting of htpahs or small portions of table-land, and 
immense piles of rock, forming the highest peaks, and which, being 
composed of a very hard black lime-stone, haye been the origin of 
the Persian name, Koh-i-siah, and the Sanskrit term Kala-Paluir, 
both of which signify the Black Mountain. It is considerably less 
in height towards the south of the Takht or throne of Suliman, than 
that mountain itself, which Vigne calculated to be about 9,000 
feet in altitude ; and thus we may safely calculate the average 
height to he from 7 to 8,000 feet. The wliole range can be dis- 
tinctly seen from the fort and camp at Multan about the time 
the sun sets behind it, on a clear day, or after rain ; and in 
the winter the higher peaks are generally capped with snow. Its 
sides and ravines are densely covered with pine forests which attain 
a great height in many places. The other trees which flourish there 

are the Zaitiin or wild-olive, the Kahwur or Kahwar 

the Kunar, (Ziziphus jujuba), the Arak (Salvadora Persica), the 
Mughelan (a species of Mimosa or Acacia), the Ketmiim or Kareh 

the Pulah the Shisham (Dalbergia Sisu), the 

Pis, a kind of reed used in making excellent mats, and several others. 
Springs of the purest water flow on ail sides, and in many places 
form, small cascades. 

The principal wild animals found in this range are, tigers and 
black bears in the higher parts, panthers, hyenas, wmlves in great 
numbers, jackals, foxes, deer, ibex, antelope, parra or hog- deer, 
the^w^^ or mountain sheep, the mdrAclior, or serpent-eater, and 
other smaller animals. The birds are various classes of the 
falcon tribe, and the more common birds of prey, partridges, pigeons, 
doves, etc. 

The second range is called the Sunikh Koh, or Bed Mountains 

from its being comprised of a , red coloured stone as hard as the 
blacker stone of the higher range. - 
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I shall now notice, iu regular rotation from north to south, the 
different Barrahs, as the valleys with a pass and stream running 
through them are designated, together with the different tribes 
who hold and cultivate lands within them, to a greater or less 
extent. Many of the tribes are wholly in the hills and hold no 
lands in the Derajat itself, whilst on the other hand again, the 
'whole of those holdiiig lands in the Derajat, with three exceptions, 
also cultivate patches of land within the valleys. 


The SxdRiANis on AsTdRiANis. 

The Stiiriaoi or Astiiriain Afghans of the Lohani tribe hold the 
southern portion of the Baman or skirt, as it means in Persian, of 
the range of Suliman — the most southern portion of the Dera 
Isinaseil Khan district, and bounding the Sanghar district to the 
north — which they appear to have not very recently conquered from 
the Beluchis. It consists partly of the low ridge of reddish gray 
sand-stone running parallel to the Suliman range. Their chief village 
is Oormiik, and the other principal villages are Maiigul, containing 
about one hundred families, situated in a plain three miles from the 
hills; Samozai, with about an equal number of inhabitants, nine 
miles from the hills ; Kiley Baharah, containing six or eight hun- 
dred families, six miles distant ; and another village in the moun- 
tains bearing the same name as the one just mentioned, and 
peopled by some two hundred families. This portion of the 
Stuiiaoi tribe, who are considered quiet and inoffensive, consists of 
about 1,200 adult males including thirty or forty horsemen, under 
a chief named Abd-ullah Khan. The remainder, numbering about 
4,000 families, are located further to the west. The division to 
which I refer sold its flocks and herds some years since and took 
to farming, on account of a feud with the Kakarrs, through 'whose 
country they had to pass with their flocks, in the hot season, in 
their migrations to the high-lands to the west to their hishlauhs or 
summer stations. 


Z'MHEEiS, Kakarrs, SniEiNis. 

The Z'murris occupy the hills to the west of the Stiiriams and 
are distant from them some nine miles. They resemble the 
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Shiraiiis in tbeir dress and customs, with the exception of being 
exempt from the rapacious habits for which the latter are so notori- 
ous. West of the Z'murris again are the Kakarrs, a numerous and 
powerful, yet simple and inoiiensive tribe, the braneli of whicli 
nearest the Z'murris is known by the name of Esotts. They 
occupy a tract of country forming a square of about one hundred 
miles in extent, and follow agriculture and grazing. The Shiraius 
who dwell about the peak of Suliman and bound the Kakarrs to the 
north are a numerous tribe, and can muster at least 5,000 adult ' 
males. They are about seven miles distant from the latter tribe. 

llHETEAIsrS. 

South of the Sturfanis, and the most northern Beluch tribe of 
the Saiigbar district, are the Khetrans, a branch of those further 
south, but at present quite distinct from them under a chief named 
Muhammad Khan. They occupy the lands between the lower hills 
and the Suriikh range, and some lands in the plain at the foot of 
the hills, and are quiet agriculturists. They have charge of the 
three passes of Wah-wah, or Vahawab, Haja, and Litarrah, but 
being weak in point of numbers, and not able to muster above 300 
men, they cannot look after them properly, though it may be 
better now that a strong post of the Punjab Irregulars has been 
stationed at Wah-wah, which is their chief village and lies close to 
the hills. The other villages are Kohur, Ktitiani, and Litarrah. A 
liver called the Gan], which takes its rise in the higher range, flows 
through Wah-wah valley and town, and contains water all the year 
round, and consequently the lands are pretty well provided for as 
regards means of irrigation. The pass is practicable for loaded 
camels, and the road leads into that w^hicli proceeds to Kandahar 
through the Sangbar pass further south. Between the skirt of the 
lower range and that of Siiliinan, the country is very mountain- 
ous, but patches of good land are to be met with here and there, 
and which are generally cultivated. The Wah-wah valley is about 
twenty-one miles from the banks of the Indus. 

The Khetr^ns also hold the Liria valley and pass, which is four 
or five miles south of that of Wah-wdh, It is so called after a small 
stream which flows through it. A few of the Khasrani tribe, who 
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adjoin the Khetrans on the south and west, cultivate some available 
land within the influence of this stream, on the banks of which 
there are several Kunar (Zizyphus jujuba), Lejah (tamarisk), 
Lauah (Camel-thorn) trees, and a flower called t\\B jmigli-gul is 
found in great numbers throughout the valley. There appears to 
be no want of water inside, but out of the valley it is by no means so 
plentiful ; and the extent of the cultivation depends on the quan- 
tity of water collected in the various hzmds or ponds, and from the 
rains which are often copious in the spring and winter months. 
There is a road through the Liria pass which leads into that from 
Saughar, but it is only passable for men on foot. 

Khiseanis. 

The tribe to the goiitli and west of the KhetrAiis are the Khas- 
ranis who hold the Bhatti, Khanwa, and Kawrah passes. They are 
great thieves, and have given a deal of trouble at different times, 
so much so as to call for a severe chastisement, which they partially 
received from a small force under Brigadier Hodgson at the com- 
mencement of the hot season of 1853. 

The Bhatti pass and valley is about six miles south of the valley 
of Liria, and is inhabited by about 1,500 of the Khasrani tribe, of 
whom Mitta Khan and Omar Khan are the chiefs. • Their prin- 
cipal village, called after the tribe, is situated about eighteen miles 
up the valley, through which a small river meanders, and the banks 
of which are shaded by Kunar, Lanah, and Ley ah trees in several 
places. Out of the valley water is excessively scarce. 

The valley and pass of Kanwa is four miles and a half from the 
preceding, and is close to the skirt of the hills. It also contains a 
rivulet of pure water, hut out of the valley none is procurable. 
About five hundred families dwell in the hills in this vicinity, and 
the remainder of the tribe, which altogether may be computed at 
seven thousand souls, occupy the lands from Khas-raui*ki Bustl to 
Gramak in the Derdjat. 

The chiefs of this tribe receive a cash payment from the British 
Grovernmenfc, besides certain fees or assignments on the lands 
termed Kusur and Bardt ; and in former times when the route 
through their country was frequents by the traders from Kabul 
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and OhuLziu, tliGj receifGd a transit duty of about throe sMUiugs 
for each loaded camel. At present they are very poor. ^ ^ 

Between the different valleys already enumerated and the Black 
Eange, as I shall in future call the Suliman moiiiitams, the 
country is extremely broken, but occasional tupuls or plateanx 
may be found which could be brought under cultivation with very 
little trouble. A small number of Khasranis, amounting to about 
two hundred families, dwell between the most eastern valleys and 
the Black Eange, on the highest and western slopes of which they 
graze their flocks, and where they also devote some attention to 
agriculture. They are, however, notorious robbers, and are in the 
habit of coming down the valleys which run parallel to the Black 
Mountains on the east, which open out on the southern part of the 
Bera lamaasil Khan district of Daman, and succeed in carrying off 
cattle, often without being pursued, into their own fastnesses. 

The lands of the Esott Kakarrs commence about sixteen miles 
from the Khasrdm bounds, on the western slope of the Black 
Eange towards the north, which in this direction is about twenty 
or twenty-two miles broad from east to west. The ^sa Ehel 
Eakarrs, to the amount of three thousand adult males, dwell to the 
south-west of the Xhasranis. They are both cultivators and 
shepherds, and possess numerous flocks; and occasionally they 
bring broad-tail sheep and goats into the Derdjat for sale. They 
are of the Luni tribe, and acknowledge Shikari Khan as their 
Chief. The Khasranis are bounded on the south by the Bozdfe, 
with whom they are on amicable terms. 

Mutkanis. 

The Mutkdnis are wholly in the plains. They cultivate the 
lands to the west of the Khasranis and Bozdars, about Sanghar 
and Mungrotah, and are a very quiet community containing about 
eight or nine hundred adult males. Their nominal chief is Asad 
Khan, hut Musii Khan appears to exercise the greatest power 
over them, 

Bozdars. 

The next tribe to the south are the Bozdars, who are wholly in 
the hills, which may account for their being arrant thieves and 
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exceedingly troublesome and turbulent. They are powerful in 
point of numbers, and can muster about 3,000 men if required. 
The chief is named Dost Muhammad Khan, who is allowed a , month- 
ly sum by Government, which may be properly termed “ Black 
mail.’’ He also holds several Maafi or rent-free wells and lands 
besides receiving Bardt fees already mentioned. The Bozdto hold 
the passes of Sanghar and Mahoey. Another brauch of the tribe 
acknowledges one ISlowraag Khan as their chief, and they go by 
the name of Howrang Bozdars. 

The Sanghar pass and valley is so called from the small river 
running through it, 'which takes its rise on the eastern slope of 
the Black Eange. It flows all the year round, and quantities of 
wheat and juwau are produced within the influence of its fertilizing 
stream. Other lauds depending on rain and the water of the bunds 
or ponds for irrigation, are also cultivated by the Bozdars, who 
here amount to about two thousand souls. 

Betweeu this valley and the Black Eange there is an immense 
quantity of land fit for cultivation along the bauks of the Sanghar 
river, which is generally taken advantage of by the Bozdars of 
the Seharrni and Suwarj-oi clans. The Gulam^nf branch occupy 
the highest slopes of the Black Range both on the eastern and 
also on the western side adjoining the Afghan country. The 
higher range is, however, but thinly peopled, and is generally 
uninhabited. The Zaitun or wild olive, aud the Piilah or Phulah 
tree flourish on the banks of the Sanghar river towards its source, 
and lower down the valley the Shishum and the Eig. 

The road through the Sanghar pass is very good, and is practica- 
ble for both man and beast, and also available for artillery. It is 
in fact the high road to Kandahdr by the plain of Bori and the 
valley of Pishin ; but the pass itself is completely in the hands of 
the Bozdars until the Black Eange is passed, and if they chose, 
they might throw obstacles in tlie way, but soon to be surmounted 
it is hoped, by a few staunch troops and the minie rifle. To us 
probably they would only be too glad to render assistance, and in 
the event of any necessity for the speedy arrival of troops at 
Kandahdr, which might be reached from Multan by this route in 
twelve days, their services might be secured and ’our rear also, as 
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well as the communication kept up, by a small body of troops 
stationed on the western slope of the Black Eaiige in the Bozdar 
country, the temperature of which, even in the hottest months 
of the year, is never disagreeably high. Prom their proximity to 
us in the Berajat there would be no fear of treachery, as in case of 
necessity a body of troops could, in a single night or in one day, 
advance half way through the pass and along the road to support 
this post, or aid in its withdrawal, which might thus be efiected in 
one forced march. In case of an advance to assist our ally, Dost 
Muhammad Khan, and with a previous arrangement on his part, 
immediately on clearing the Black Range, a force advancing from 
Multan would enter a fruitful and temperate district where supplies 
and forage of all kinds and descriptions might be obtained ; and 
this in itself wmuld tend greatly to lighten the force, from there 
being no necessity for burthening it with a quantity of Commis- 
sariat stores, or even as much as usual. 

Springs of good water are also numerous, and this aliment can be 
procured iu any quantity at the different stages along the line of 
march. It occupies a caravan about three hours from the time 
of entering the last pass which leads through the Black Range, 
until the difficulties are overcome and the western slope gained. 
After passing this range the mountains again begin to rise at a 
distance of about twelve miles to the west, but they are compa- 
ratively low, and the difficulties of the road are by no means so 
great. The passage over the former range would be, however, a 
difficult matter, should the Bozdars occupy and fortify the defiles 
beforehand. 

The next valley and pass to the south is that of Mahoey, which 
contains some good land, and is held by the Bozddr tribe. A 
small river fiowing from east to west gives name to the valley, which 
leads, into that of Sanghar, distant from it seven miles. Tim road 
is practicable for loaded camels and such like beasts of burden, 
should the Bozdars throw no obstacles in the way. The G-ulamani 
branch of this tribe dwell about the Black Range, and to the west 
of them again the Liini Kakarrs, who are by far the most numerous 
tribe in this vicinity. 

The Bozdars are bounded on the east hj the MutkaniSj south by 
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tlie Lunds in tlie Denyat and by the Hiidiani Lagbans in the bills. 
They are oo friendly terms with the Liini Afghans and the Khasraiii 
Belueliis, who bound them to the north-east and west, but they are 
at enmity with Mir Hadji and his Khetrans who bound them to the 
south-west. The Jaafir Afghans, a small community of about 1,500 
souls, whose chief village is Hdlagh, adjoin them on the north. 
They are chiefly agriculturists, though some are traders, and their 
lands are extensive, well- watered and produce considerable quan- 
tities of wheat and other grain. 

Lrans, 

The Lund tribe like the Mutkanis are wholly in the plains, and 
adjoin them to the south. They cultivate the lauds from near the 
foot of the hills at the Sun pass to rouud about Pir Amdani, their 
principal town, Kot Kdndah, Shadun, Eaumn, Grtimau, Kala, etc. 
The lands towards the river Indus are generally held by either 
Hindds, Suyeds or Jatts. Those belonging to the Lunds depend 
wholly on rain and the water of their ponds for irrigation, but they 
always manage some how or other to keep their lauds in cultivation. 

Prom the Sdri pass to near the Black Eaiige, a distance of eighteen 
or twenty miles, there is no land fit for agricultural purposes, and it 
is therefore generally uninhabited. The Jehilani Bozdars dwell 
about the high range on the western slope to the amount of about 
three hundred families. They follow agriculture, and dwell in small 
walled villages called Kotlahs. The cultivation is scanty and de- 
pends on rain to bring the crops to perfection. A portion of the 
Luni Afghans occupy two walled villages in Kotlahs a short dis- 
tance to the west of the Bozdars. 

Inside the Surf pass there is a lake said to be four or five miles 
in extent, containing hot water that is constantly running or in 
motion, and the peculiar phenomenon respecting which is, that the 
mineral water rises in waves or eddies which again almost imme- 
diately disappear. The pass * belongs to the Lunds, and the valley 
appears to be uninhabited. 

The chief of the Lunds is Pazal AH Kh^n ; and the tribe, which 
is quiet and easily managed, can muster about 1500 adult males. 
They have the Mutkani tribe on the north, the Bozdars and 
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Hudiani Lagbaris on the west in the hills, the Khosalis to the 
south, and Sujeds, Jatts, and Hindus towards the Indus on the 
east. 

Khosahs* 

South of the Lunds in the Berajat are the Khosalis, who are 
acknowledged to be the bravest of the whole of the Beiuchis, 
They have the name of being great thieves, but they are really 
no worse than their neighbours. I believe a deal of rascality earned 
on by the Lagbaris, has from time to time been unjustly laid at 
the door of the Khosahs. They are a powerful tribe, when their 
bravery is taken into account, being able to muster 1600 or 1800 
men; but they are split into three divisions, of whom Kourah 
Khan, Aziin Khan, and Khan Muhammad respectively are the 
chiefs. The former, the real and rightful head of the Kiiosah tribe, 
is a fine old fellow, who rendered good service to tlie British 
during the rebellion of the incorrigible Multaiiis, at the outset of 
which, (and not when it was found that the enemy was the losing 
side,) he joined the force of Lieutenant H. B. Edwards and the Seikh 
Colonel Cortlandt, bringing with him about a thousand of his 
clan. He enjoys, in comparison with some of the Multani Patans, 
(who only deserted Mulraj at the last hour,) but a small pension for 
his faithful services. His son, however, holds the rank ofEessab 
dar in the Berajat Mounted Police. 

The Khosahs are with few exceptions, wholly in the plains. They 
are at enmity with the Lagbaris and Bozddr clans but are on 
friendly terms with the Khetrans, whose chief Mir Hadji is 
connected with the Khosah chief by marriage, having espoused, 
I believe, a daughter of Kourah Khan’s. When the late Biw^n 
Mulraj defeated the Khetrans in their own fastnesses, this chief 
made influence for himself with the Biwan through Kourah Khan. 

The next valley or cluster of valleys, to the south of that of Siiri 
held by the Lunds just described, is known by the names of Matti 
Kaleri, Sur, and Keh-karrn, from four small streams flowing through 
them from north to south, and close to the skirt of the hills. 
About one hundred and twenty of the Khosah tribe dwell in this 
valley or valleys, which contain springs of salt and brackish water. 
The Bozdars of the Mahoey, or Mohey^wala cfan dwell in the 
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higher ranges of the Black moantains parallel to these valleys, 
and the Gulamani Bozdars round about it and lower down on the 
western slope facing the Afghan country. Streams and rivulets 
are numerous in this direction, and juwar, makai, and wheat are 
produced in some quantities, together with a little cotton sufficient 
for home consumption. The principal trees are the Zaitun or 
wild olive and the Pdlah. 

There is a road through this valley to the Afghan country which 
is practicable for camels, and water is procurable at each stage. It, 
however, leads into the pass through the Black Bange in the Bozdar 
country already described ; and as the Bozdars hold the principal and 
more difficult defiles of the passes leading into it, they are able to 
throw obstacles in the way. Beyond the Black Eange to the west, 
in this direction, there is a level tract of country, or large open 
valley, as it may be more properly termed, about ten miles in breadth 
belonging to the Liiui and Kakarr Afghans already referred to. Be- 
yond this the hills again rise, but they are not nearly so lofty as 
those to the east. 

South of the valley and pass just described are the small Darrahs 
of Ghazi, Sata’i, Beh-lab, Kahhi, Sdri, and Ghaman, so called from the 
small streams flowing through them, which, at a short distance from 
the hills, are wholly lost or expended in the irrigation of the lands. 
Six hundred Khosahs cultivate those spots close up to the foot of 
the hills, which are within the Yarn Batil village bounds. From tliis 
to the eastern slope of the Black Eange distant about twenty-five 
miles, the country is totally uninhabited, but the western slopes are 
held by the Kheti ans. There are no roads fit for beasts of burthen 
through these small valleys, and, even for men on foot, the defiles 
leading into the great route are difficult in the extreme. 

Next in succession south are the small valleys of Sufaidu, 
Kani or Garii, Sur and Eaey, all of which are within the Yarn 
Batil boundary. The Khosahs in this direction acknowledge Ehan 
Muhammad and Khiida Baksh as their headmen. About six 
hundred of the tribe cultivate the lands close to these Darrahs, 
which are very small and distant oae or two miles from each other. 
There are springs of water in the valleys of Sufaidu, Silr, and 
Kani, hut in the latter is a mmeral spring, the water of which is 
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extremely bitter. A few families of the Ohandiah and Shahani 
Bozdars dwell between these valleys and the Slab Koh, or Black 
Eange. The former live by plunder alone, but the latter ha?e some 
cattle, and they cultivate about a hundred acres of land, which is 
irrigated from the streams rising in the mountains just mentioned. 

Next in rotation are tiie small villages of Dalanah, Zai, and Sab- 
ku-ah, the only one of which containing a pass of any consequence 
is the former, held by the Khosahs under Azim Khan, sis hundred 
of whom dwell close to the skirt of the hills, and about forty fami- 
lies within the valley itself. They keep goats and buffaloes. There 
are a few date trees in this valley whicli are considered great 
rarities by the Beliichis. Erom this maM, aivl^ or camp, within the 
Darrah to the Black Eange is about twenty -one miles, the whole of 
whiclic space is covered with lofty and rugged mountains over which 
there are no roads, and which men on foot can, with difficulty, pene- 
trate. There are a number of the Laghati tribe, who adjoin the 
Khosahs on the south, settled near Dalaiiah village. Beyond the 
Smh Koh parallel to these valleys are the Khetrans who occupy a 
very large tract of country, and beyond these again the Afghans, 
and further south the Murns. 

The most important Darrahs within the Khosali bounds have now 
been mentioned, but the Khosahs likewise hold all the country at 
the foot of the hills from the Grhuzf pass north to Dalanah south. 
These lands depend entirely on the quantity of water of the moimtaiu 
streams, with that collected in the different ponds, and from the 
occasional rains, for irrigation; and in seasons of drought the 
Khosahs are under the necessity of deserting them for other lands 
nearer to Bera G-hazi Khan. Some of the tribe are graziers and 
have numerous flocks. They are bounded north by the Lunds, 
and south and west by the Laghdris. Their chief villages are Yarn 
and Batil, besides several smaller hamlets* 

LAOHARfs. 

The Laghari tribe dwell partly in the Derajat, from the village of 
Choti Pahn to the foot of the Hills, and partly in the mountains. 
Pheir chief villages are Widor, Sukhi-Surwar, Choti Bala, and 
Ghoti Pa’in. They are powerful in point of numbers and can mus- 
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ter to the amount of two thousand adult males, but they are not 
lield in much estimation for their bravery, and are notorious 
thieves, but exceedingly sly ones for Beluchis, indeed they may be 
termed the foxes of Eoh* Their chiefs Jelial Khan and Jenuil 
Khan, who receive a pension from Grovemment, or some money 
allowanee, which is just the same, not long since were all and every 
thing with the Local authority, but lately their power appears to 
have been on the decline. They were engaged in the Multan 
rebellion, and like the Miiltani Patans, who first fonrented it and 
made Diwaii Mulraj their tool, were one of the mainstays of the 
rebels, until they discovered that the Diwan’s was the losing side. 
The Lagliaris, however, although they at last left Mulraj, connot be 
accused of treachery and falsehood, which appears exclusively an 
acGomplishineiit, or part of the nature I may say, of the Pataiis 
of Multan, for the former did not desert to the enemy for the sake 
of the loaves and fishes as the latter did. 

The Lagluiri tribe hold the Darrahs and passes of Widor, Sukhi 
Surwar, and Ciioti. The former is so called from the large village 
of that name about sixteen miles west of Dera Ghazi Khan, and 
eight or nine miles from tiie skirt of the first range of hills. It is 
the principal village of the Laghari tribe, but the Widor pass itself 
is within the bounds of the village of Beylah, of which Minin 
Laghari is the headman. Two hundred of the tribe cultivate lands 
close to the entrance of this valley, which is itself held by the 
Hudiani branch of the tribe, who, to the number of five hundred 
families, are dispersed in small hamlets or aids between this 
valley and tliose on the eastern side of the Black Eange. The 
Hudiaiiis are arrant robbers, extending their depredations both 
to the property of the Afghans to the west of the mountains and 
to the Benijat to the east ; all is fish that falleth within their net. 
The valley contains some springs of pure water, which is also 
abundant from this to the Afghan country. At the hamlet or md of 
Hudiani further up the valley, there are numerous Shishum trees. 
The road through the pass is practicable for beasts of burthen as far 
as the high range, but the defile leading over it is in the Khetr^n 
country, and is so narrow that one person can scarcely pass. 

South of Widor is the pass of Sukhi-Surwar, so called from the 
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town and shrine of a Muhammadan Pir or saint bearing that name. 
The town and shrine are built on a spur from the lowest range of 
hills, beneath which, to the north, is the stonj bed of a torrent or 
mountain stream, but it is always dry save after lieaYj falls of rain in 
the mountains. The Majawirs or attendants at tlie shrine eultiYate 
a small quantity of laud, which is dependent on the same sources 
of irrigation as other lands already described. The people are 
supplied with water, black and foetid in smell, from the sandy 
bed of the torx'ent above mentioned, at a place three miles up the 
defile through ’which it finds its way, in which large Holes called 
wells are dug, and on this supply they wholly depend. The hasty 
sketch which accompanies this paper shows the entrance to the 
defile referred to, and will give some idea of the style of country 
and scenery. 

The country between this town and the Black Eange is generally 
mountainous in the extreme, but here and there patches of avaiiabie 
land are to he met with. 

The Sukhi-Siirwar pass is the direct route to Xandahar through 
the district of Tall and the Pishin valley ; and in Akbar’s time 
couriers are said to have been in the habit of reaching Multan 
from that city in six days. "Water is plentiful along the whole 
line of road, which is not only practicable for loaded camels, but 
for artillery also, or at the worst could be made so very easily, 
for there are no great natural obstructions to prevent it, I have 
already given an account of the town and shrine in an article which 
appeared in a former number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for September, 1855, The town and pass both belong to 
the LaghMs. 

There are several smaller valleys to the south of Sukhi-Siirwar, 
viz., Gbazi-wdr, Kun-ln-'?v4r, Sufaid Grhari, Khatti? and the Kalui 
or Harrand pass, including that of Choti, so called after the village 
of Choti Bala, or Higher Choti, situated close up with tlie hills, 
but they are all within a few miles of each other, and of little 
consequence. They are mostly uninhabited, and are very similar 
to those already noticed, 

I was informed by JelMl Laghdri, who visited me whilst at Sukhi» 
Surwar in April 1853, that at the distance of a day’s march inside 
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the lower rauge of hills^ through rather a difficult oountrjj he 
posseisses a tract of table-land of some considerable extent, well 
wooded and further adorned with a fine lake. He told me that 
he usually retired to this place with his family in the hot season ; 
and he spoke in high terms of its beauties, of its climate, and of 
its fruits, some of the grapes from which I have often tasted. He 
promised to take me to this pleasant spot, this lioh Felix, if I 
could obtain leave of absence for that purpose, but I soon after left 
the Derajat and lost the opportunity, of which I was most anxious 
to avail myself A locality of this kind, within reasonable distance, 
and in the country of a friendly tribe, would be a highly desirable 
place for a little recreation and cool air in the hot months, for 
Europeans condemned to broil at Asuni and Dera Ghazi Ivhan. 

The Laghaiis are bounded on the south by the Gurchahis, and 
west by the Khetrans, to give some account of whom and of whose 
eouiitry, we must for a time leave the Derajat and proceed vrest, 
before describing the valleys and passes further to the south. 

KHETBAisrs. 

The Khetrans are a numerous and pow’erful tribe occupying a 
tract of country east and west of the Siiliman or Black Eange, 
about sixty miles in width and eighty in length from north to 
south, and extending from the parallel of the Suri Darrah of the 
Lund tribe to the boundary of the Muni country, the most 
southern portion of the Highlands of Beluchistan on the north-east. 
The chief of the Khetrans is Mir Hadji Khdn, who can muster a 
force of 3,000 fighting men including about 1,000 horsemen. They 
reside generally in small forts or wmlied villages called Kotlahs. 
Their country is weii- watered and temperate, and they cultivate 
a quantity of grain of which wheat, and maJcia (Indian corn) appear 
to be the staple kinds, together with a small quantity of cotton 
sufficient for home consumption. They also possess numerous herds of 
camels and other cattle, and docks of sheep and goats. On the 
west they are neighbours to the Ldoi and Kakarr Afghans ; on the 
north to the Mdsa Khel Kakarrs and the Bozd^rs ; on the south to 
the Munis ; and on the east to the Lagharis and Gurchauis. 

The Khetraa country is distant about thirty-five or forty miles 
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from tlie banks of the Indus, and about lialf that distance from 
the first or lower chain of hills. The Black Eange here aver- 
ages afioiit nine miles in width from east to west, with a belt in the 
centre from one and a half to three miles in breadth, and from wliieh 
the highest peaks shoot up. This is the most rugged portion of the 
whole, and correctly speaking, forms the trueboundarj of Siwistaii 
on the east and south. There are many level spots capable of cul- 
tivation watered by numerous small streams, which, after heavy 
rains, increase considerably in volume. Those rising on tlie eastern 
slope of the Sdiiman Eange in some instances find their way into 
the plains of the Derajat, and those on the western slope flow in 
that direction, fertilizing the country in their track. 

That part of the high range which is inhabited by the Ehetrans 
rims almost due north and south like the more nor them portion ; 
but a short distance to the south of the parallel of Dera Ghfizi 
Khan, in 30"^ of north latitude, it makes a bend towards tlie west 
for about fifty miles, and then runs at nearly right angles from 
east to west towards Dadnr at the entrance of the Bolaii Pass. 
In this lengthy valley, formed by the southern slope of the Black 
Eange just referred to, and the northern slope of the Surukh Eange 
which runs parallel to it to the south, lies the fort and town of 
Kahun, so famous for its defence during the Afghan war; and in 
the latter range the equally famous Kufusk Pass, from w'liich the 
late Major Ciibborn and his troops were forced to retire after vsevere 
loss in attempting to relieve that post. The westerly bend of both 
ranges is held by the Muni tribe and both are generally known as 
the Kdhun Hills. 

The road from Multan to Kandahar by the Bolan, lies through the 
Harrand pass to Kahun, which I shall have occasion to refer to 
again in a future paragraph. 

The Khetr^ns are on friendly terms with the Khosahs and tlie 
Lagliaris, but are at feud with the Liini Afghans, the Bozdars, and 
the Murris. 

So lately as July 1855, the Hamzahzai and Musa Khel clans of the 
Lfini and Kakarr Afghans, made a raid on the lands of the Khetrans 
and Hudiani Lagharls and carried off a number of their cattle after 
killing seventeen of the latter^ The assailants, however, were pur- 
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sued by the Khetrans, and LaghariSj who mustered to the number 
of two thousand. They came up with them before they could 
succeed in reaching their own strongholds, and rescued the cattle 
after a severe skirmish, in which the Afghans are said to have lost 
one hundred and sixty men killed and wounded. 


GtritCHAijfs, 

The tribe to the south of the Laghain's are the Gurchanis, the 
chief of whom Hyder Khan holds . an appointment in the Berajat 
mounted Police, and enjoys Kmur and Bardt fees or assignments 
on the lands. The tribe is divided into three septs — the Lashans, 
Darkauis, and Chachris, which are again subdivided into several smal- 
ler clans, who altogether can muster at least two thousand adult 
males. About one half the tribe are shepherds and graziers and 
dwell in the hills, the remainder cultivate the lands in the vicinity 
of the fort and town of Harraud, the former of which was built 
to keep them in awe, as well as to defend the pass leading by Kahuo, 
Siri, Bagh, Dadur and tlie Bolan Pass, to Qiiettah or Shawl and 
Kandahar. Their chief villages are Lal-gurh, Chutu, Thall l^^uzar, 
and Pitaii. They hold the different iniuor Darrahs from that of 
Choti of the Lagharis, as far south as the valley and pass of Chachiir, 
which together with those of Khatti, Kaha or Harrand, and the 
pass of Khalgerey, are the furthest to the south, and the most im- 
portant of the whole. 

. The lands within the Kaha or Harrand pass are cultivated by 
tlie Gurchanis, They are well-watered by a stream running 
through the valley, w^hich also supplies the tupah or plain on which 
Harrand stands. 

The Ohachar valley contains a mineral spring and a little sweet 
water, but it is totally uninhabited, and is chiefly remarkable on 
account of the great road to Quettah or Shawl by Kalmn and 
Dadur which runs through it. It is practicable for beasts of 
burthen, but I am informed that it is not so good a road as that 
through the Siiri valley further south. The different encamping 
or halting grounds by this route are ^ — Ist, To Mdni, 12 miles; 
water bad, and quite hot, 2ad, To Tobah, 12 miles ; excellent 
water. Brd^ To Gond, 12 miles j hot and brackish water, 4bh, To 
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Kattar Pahar, the bouudary of the Gurchani countrj, 15 miles • 

water good. The next six stages lead throiigli the Murri country 

after which the territory of the Khan of Khelat is entered. 

Bhishaks. 

The tribe next to the Gurchanis to the south, are the Drishaks 
who are very peaceably inclined, bub much bullied by the Gureh to's 
They are pretty powerful in point of numbers, and can muster 
2,000 adult males, or even more. The chief is named Bakshan 
Khan who receives some KimtrhQ^y and their chief village is Asimi 
at which a strong detachment of the Punjab Irregular Porce is 
stationed, consisting of half a Light Field Battery of three guns * 
a Eegirnent of Cavalry; and a wdng of an Infantry Corps. The 
other larger villages are Bagh, Eajunpiir, and Fazilpiir. The BrL 
shaks are bounded on the west by the Buglitis and Gurchanis in the 
hills, and on the south by the Mazaiis in the Beriyat. 

As we proceed further south the dreariness of this iiihos> 
pitable region increases, and the country for many miles, both in 
the Derajat and in the hills, is a howling wilderness. The first 
Barrah or valley south of Chachiir, the most southern in the Gur- 
chain country, is that of Fujnl, through which a road leads into 
the great route to Afghanistan by Tall and ChotialL The valley 
is quite sandy, but on the southern side the dreariness is somewhat 
relieved by a few trees. From this to the Gurehaiii coimtrv, a 
distance of about thirty miles, the whole space is without inhabi- 
tants and without cultivation. 

Pour miles and a half south of the preceding is the vallej of 
Bagh&ci with a pass, which also leads into the great route to the 
Afghan country by Tall and Chotiali. Like the preceding it is 
sandy and unfit for cultivation. It has a few trees, but is uninha- 
bited.^ Prom tbe skirt of these hills towards the east, the nearest 
inhabited spot within the British territory is the village of Puttih- 
pdr distant six miles, where a few of the Drig tribe are located. 

The valley of Jehazigl or Jehazkf is six miles further to the south. 
A road winds through it leading into the great road from Harrand 
but It IS difficult and very heavy in many places from the sandy 
nature of the soil. It is uninhabited, and there are no signs of 
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cultivation near it for a number of miles in the direction of the 
Indus, The valley itself is thirty miles distant from the high 
range, which in this direction is inhabited by the Gurchdnis. 

Next in rotation comes the Thok valley, distant four or five miles 
from the preceding. The whole distance from this to the Black 
Eaiige is mountainous and sandy with a few ' stunted trees and 
shrubs scattered here and there. "Water is also very scarce, and 
even when procurable it is exceedingly bitter. About twenty -five 
miles to the west of this valley there is a village belonging to the 
Gurchani tribe called Mdnf or Marri, inhabited by about three 
hundred people, who are mostly shepherds. There is no cultivation 
in the British territory to the east nearer than the village of 
Gamii, a distance of nineteen miles, containing five hundred in- 
habitants chiefiy of the Brig clan. 

A few of the principal stages by the road through this valley to 
tlie Afghan country by way of Tall and Ghotiali, are : 1st, To Makdrf 
12 miles, where there are a number of shady 'trees, but the water 
is bitter. Brom thence to Phora Phatt 17 miles, where there is 
excellent water to be procured, and several shady trees. The next 
stage is Phala Wagli, about the same distance as the la^t stage 
and possessing similar advantages. The next journey brings the 
traveller to Lassu 12 miles, which has no particular advantages 
as a halting-ground ; and from thence to Baki or Bari Khan iu 
the Khetran country, a distance of 19 miles, from whence a long 
march of about 30 miles brings you to Kholo or Kaholo, where 
the water is pure and abundant, and shady trees are available. 

The Chak or Chag valley and pass is three miles from that of Thok, 
a id the country as far as the Black Eange, a distance of nearly 
40 miles or more, is uninhabited. The valley contains nothing 
but sand and a few stunted shrubs, indeed sand and rocks appear 
to be the principal, if not the only variations of the landscape 
in tins part of the Derajafc. Prom this Darrah a road leads to 
the village of Kot Islam Khan, the head-quarters of the Bughti 
tribe, which is parallel to the Sdri Darrah further south. But the 
whole country between is a perfect desert, without inhabitants or 
sign of cultivation. The nearest inhabited- spot in the direction 
of the Indus, is the village of Kadirah belonging to the MaziW tribe, 
^nd thirty miles distant. 2 n , , 
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As we proceed farther south from Mittmikot, the breadth of the 
belt of cultivation gradually decreases, until at the village of Rojaa 
it does not extend more than two or three miles from the western 
bank of the Indus. 

The valley of Chak aud those valleys which follow, are parallel to 
the lands cultivated by the Mazari tribe in the Derajat, and to the 
Murrl and Bnghti country to the west, but, as already remarked, for 
several miles in breadth the country at the foot of the lower 
range of hills, and for a considerable distance inside, is totally 
uninhabited and generally without water; and these obstacles 
alone tend as much, if not more, to restrain the Murris and 
Bughtis from making raids in large bauds on our frontier in this 
direction, than the few troops scattered along it at great distances 
from each other, as the latter have, on more than one occasion, found 
to their cost. It is impossible for a large body of men, particularly 
horsemen, which form the principal strength of the Beliichis on such 
occasions, to subsist within these hills or even in the valleys at 
the skirt of them, which they would naturally do in all probability 
to wait for a favourable opportunity to pounce upon their prey. Small 
parties, however, do make their appearance occasionally in the 
Mittunkot district, and I recollect that in the hot season of 1853, 
they passed the line of frontier posts without being discovered 
for some time, and although subsequently pursued, they succeed- 
ed in carrying off some cattle and cutting up some of the pursuers. 

Mazaeis. 

The Mazdris who occupy this part of the Derajat are a numerous 
tribe containing about 4000 adult males, of whom Dost AH, and 
Mahabat Khan are the chiefs. There are about eight hundred 
(Soolais) located at Kusmore, the most northern village of Upper 
Sindh. The remainder of the tribe is distributed from the village 
of Bh^rd downwards, and are all in the plains. They receive half 
the revenue imam or rent free. They are bounded on the west 
by the Bughtis, south by the Brahms, and north by the Drishaks. 

The next valbv south of Chdk is. that of OandriisI from which 
it is distant about three miles. .Like the others south of Oha- 
cliur, it is without inhabitauts, but it contains sevez’al warm 
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mineral springs, as also*a little drinking water and a few trees. 
The pass throngli it leads into the Khorasan route, but it is difficult. 
It is about fifty miles from this to the Black Eange, and to Hasan Shah 
ke Kotlah, the nearest liamlet in the British territory, which is 
peopled by a few Suyeds, is a distance of thirty miles. 

As we proceed fnrther south the country becomes more broken, 
and the lower range is not so well defined as hitherto, being in 
many places much lower than that which we have passed on our 
way south. The first valley south of Gaiidrusi is called Tahani 
from a small river flowing through it, which rises ou the western 
slope of mount G*endari (referred to in a subsequent paragraph) 
and is distant from the last valley nine miles. It can scarcely 
be called a valley, for the ground all round is very much broken, 
and rises on all sides, in mounds and bluffs which are generally 
of considerable height. There is a road through it along the 
stony banks of the river when full, and along its bed when its 
waters have somewhat subsided. It crosses the Ilarrand route, 
and enters that leading into the Afghan country through Tall 
and Chotiali, but it is difficult and tedious. The Black Eange 
is thirty miles distant from this Barrah and the nearest village to 
the east is Badli belonging to the Mazans, distant eighteen miles. 

The Zangi Barrah, so-called from a river of this name rising 
on the eastern slope of Mount G-end^ri, which forms the pivot, if 
I may be allowed to use a military espression, on which the Surukh 
Eange turns directly west, and at right angles to its former di- 
rection. It proceeds thus for about sixty or sixty-five miles, 
and parallel to the Black Eange on the north in its bend to the 
west, the two forming a long and extensive valley which runs up 
almost to Sarwod to the north of Lehri in Kuteh Grandawah, and 
in which, about half way up, lies Kuhun the chief town of the 
Murris, The Pass of Hufiisk is in the southern or Surilkh Eange. 

The Ziingi valley, which is very stony and much broken, contains 
but one small hamlet belonging to the Bughtfs named Ali Khan, 
and the only water procurable in the valley is bitter. The road 
leading through it is steep and difficult for some distance, but im- 
proves as the traveller proceeds westwards to Kahun, which is 
eight stages distant from this valley. The different halting-places 
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are ; 1st, Thak, a distance of ten miles, wliere water is abundant, and 
several Zaitun or wild olive and Kab or trees afford shelter; 2nd, 
to ISTathal, about eleven miles ; water procurable, and a few trees ; 
3rd, to Burbur, or Barb nr distant twelve miles ; trees and water ; 
4th, to Than or Tthari, twelve miles ; trees and water as at last 
halting-ground; 5tb, to Man! or Muni, twelve miles ; water pro- 
curable ; 6tb, to Patur (on the Ilassi river, of Walker’s map) on 
the banks of the Suri river, a distance of thirteen miles, water and 
trees ; 7th, K£a Paoi, eleven miles ; trees and good water ; 8fcb, 
to Kahun a distance of thirteen miles. 

Pour miles to the south of the Darrali just described, is that of 
Jiari, which contains a few trees. Water is also procurable in 
small quantities. It is exceedingly sandy and mountainous, and 
is uninhabited. The road through it joins the Eahun route, and 
is steep and diiScult in many places. 

The next and last Darrah in the Der^ Ghazi Khan district is 
that of Suri, so called from the river of this name which rises in the 
Duhb hills, a little to the west of Mount Gendari, and is about 
twenty miles from Kot Islam Khan, the principal village of the 
Bughtxs, which is situated at the foot of the hills. There is a 
spring of pure water in the valley, and several y a and 
ghel trees. Towards the east it is uninhabited, but further up the 
valley there are a few small moU or hamlets belonging to the 
Bughti tribe. The road winds along the banks of the river, and 
sometimes through its bed, but liko all similar routes it is tedious 
and steep in many places. It is quite practicable for camels and 
horses, but not for wheeled carriages, though on the whole it is 
the best road south of the pass of Sukhi Surwmr. The village of 
Shahwali containing about six hundred inhabitants of the Mazari 
tribe, is nine miles from the entrance of this valley in the direction 
of the Indus. 

Mtteejs* 

The Murri tribe holds the mountainous country commencing from 
a few miles to the west of the Surukh Koh or Eed Eange, which 
with its Barrahs from Pujrii south, have, with the exception of 
those of Zangi and Siiri, been mentioned as generally very sandy, 
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stony in many places, and uninhabited as far as the southern slopes 
of the Black Eange, to the north of which the Mums are bounded 
by the Kakarr and Liini Afghans ; and westward towards 33adur at 
the entrance of the Bolan pass. They are bounded on the north 
by the Khetrans, and Lagharis, and south by the Buglitis and, 
Brahiiis. Their chief town is Kahun already referred to. 

The Miirrls are a powerful tribe, and their present chief Bin 
Muhammad Khan, can bring 3,000 of his clansmen into the field at 
any time, about one^third of whom are well mounted on the hardy 
horses of the country. They make occasional raids into the Mit- 
tunkot district, but in very small numbers, although as I have 
before remarked, merely restrained from undertaking greater ex- 
peditions in the same direction by the inhospitable nature of 
the country, where water is exceedingly scarce and only procu- 
rable even in moderate quantities at certain places, and where food, 
both for man and beast, has to be carried with them. 

BUGHTfs. 

The last tribe remaining to be noticed as appertaining to this 
imperfect sketch of Koh and its people, are the Bughtis, robbers 
more notorious even than their neighbours the Brahuis. They 
I acknowledge Islam Khan and Daria Khan as their chiefs, the latter, 

; however, has but little power. Although the Bughtis have been 

much broken up by Sindh policy, and a large number to the amount 
of about 12,000 have been settled in and around Larkhanab in that 
province, yet they still can bring together, in case of neceBsity, 
some 4,000 adult males. They pay little or no attention to hus- 
bandry, and mainly depend on plunder for subsistence. TO 
the last few years two hundred families of the tribe under Daria 
Khan the partner in the chieftainship, have joined the Murris. 

When Lieutenant E. Young of the Bengal Engineers, who -was 
employed in a civil capacity before the annexation of the Fanjab, 
went into the Lower Derajat in 1849, to settle the lands of the 
Drishaks and other tribes, three hundred of the Bughtis became 
desirous of turning their swords into reaping-hooks, and waited on 
f; that Officer along with Gourah, the brother of Daria Khan above 

I mentioned, and requested that a portion of land might be allotted 
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to them, but their reasonable request, from what cause does not ap- 
pear, was not complied with. 

It was whilst in this vicinity, that Lieutenant Young penetrated 
into the hills as far as the mountain of Gendari, and made a rough 
survey, the sketch of which I have embodied in the map accom- 
panying^ this paper, and for which, as well as other information 
on the present subject, I am much indebted to him. 

Before bringing this paper to a close I must not forget to offer a 
few remarks regarding the former trade of the Derajat, which has 
now greatly or almost wholly declined. During the energetic rule 
Sawan Mall and Diwan Mulraj his son, to whose government of 
Multan the present district of Dera Gbazi Khan was attached, 
the Afghan merchants used to pass tlirough the latter district by 
wmy of Harrand, Sukln Surwar, and Sangbar to Multan, because 
the customs duties were much lower than in the sister Dera ; for 
their proper route, or that generally adopted, lay through Dera 
Ismaseil Khau and Leia to Multan, from whence a few passed down 
to Sindh. They arrived in October and November, and returned 
again in April, taking back indigo, chintzes, white cotton cloths, 
shoes, and weapons, particularly shields from Dera Ghazf Khan, 
which appear to have been held in considerable repute. The chief 
imports were gur (a coarse kind of sugar), some intoxicating drugs ; 
and small quantities of larah, a cloth made from camels’ hair, and 
the fine wool or of Afghanistan, and small quantities of fruit, 

chiefly dry. Other Caravans or Kafilahs which came from Kan- 
dahar by Quettah or Shawl, and the Pishm valley by way of Har- 
rand, used to bring down very fine oxen for the Seikh artillery and 
for general sale, together with goats, a few sheep, horses, carpets, 
and dates of a superior quality. These agaiu used to take home with 
them, quantities of silks, white and colored cotton cloths, shoes, steel 
goods, and other articles, but they have, since the annexation of 
the Parijdb, been stopped by the robber tribes of Eob, who used to 
receive handsome presents troin the Nazims of Multan as the price 
of forbearance. The transit duties now are insignificant. 


* This map has not been receiTed.-— Ep. 
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On a new Lagomys and a new Mmtela inhabiting tlie north region 
of Bihim and the proximate parts of Tibet . — By B. H. HorasoKj 
Bsg,, B. G. 8. 

I have just obtained from the northern region of the Sikiin Hi- 
malaya and the proximate part of Tibet some fine Mammal spe- 
cimens, among which are two species which seem to me new, and the 
rather in that I have several samples of each species in very fine 
condition inclusive of the sculls. I subjoin a summary description 
of both. 

Mustela Temon, nob. 

Temon of the Tibetans. 

This species is 9| inches long from snout to vent and the tail is 
6J- more. Its fur is short, soft and straight, being scarcely longer 
on the tail than on the body. The colour is, above and laterally, 
with the entire tail, bninnescent fawn ; below, entirely pale pure 
yellow save the head and margin of the upper lip, which, as well as 
the limbs, are canescent ; the last, however, w’ith more or less of a 
brownish tint to the front or externally. The tail is f the length of 
the animal. The fur is f of an inch long and very fine. The di- 


mensions are as follows : 

Snout to vent, « . . 0 9 -| 

Head, 0 2 0 

Tail and hair, * 0 6 i~ 

Tail less hair, 0 5 i 

Ears, 0 0 f 

Palma and Nails, 0 1 -|- 

Piauta and Nails, 0 I i 


Lagomys Curzonise, nob* 

Abra of the Tibetans. 

My specimens were procured in the district of Chumhi. They 
are three in number and in fine preservation and high state of fur. 
They are quite alike in size and colour and demonstrably mature 
from the state of the teeth* They measure 7i inches from snout 
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to vent and are of a murine fulvous colour, paling and caneseeiit 
balo^v and on the extremities. The fur is exceedingly soft, full, and 
smootli of two sorts, or woolly and hairy, but both of silken deli- 
cacy, internally dark slaty blue, externally fawn colour, more or 
less obscured and darkened by the internal colour. The dimensions 


are as follows ; 

Snout to vent, .. .. - 0 7 |- 

;Head, 0 1' f 

Ears, .. O' 0 '.f 

Snout to eye, 0 0 1 

Eye to ear, 0 1 0 

Palma and Nails, 0 1 |- 

Planta and Nails, 0 1 d 


This beautiful little animal is appropriately dedicated to the 
Hon’ble Mrs. Curzon. 

Darjiling^ April, 1857, 


Beport on the Broceedings of the Officers engaged in the Magnet ie 
Burveg of India. — Bg Eobeet Schlaghs-tweit, Bsg. 

G-ElSTEEAIi OUTXelNE OE THE EoUTE. 

I left Eawiil Pindi in the Punjab accompanied by Mr. Monteiro 
and the draftsman, Eleazar Daniel, on the 18th December, 1856, and 
travelled by Chukowal and across the Salt Eange to Find Dacian 
Khan. 

1 passed through the Salt Eange by slow marches, which enabled 
me to examine its remarkable structure and I made a halt at 
Keurah, one of the priucipal Salt Mines, which gave me the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Mines and taking a series of observations 
in them. 

Through the kind assistance of G. C. Smyth, Esq. Deputy Col- 
lector, at Newu’ah, I succeeded in making in a short time a pretty 
complete collection of the different kinds of Salts and Eossik. 

From Find Dtxdan Khan I continued my journey across the 
dilferent Doabs of the Punj0 by Shapore and Jhung to Mooltau, 
> where I arrived ou the 4;th -of Jauiiary, -1857. 
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I remained there till the 12th Ja.nuarj, chiefly occupied with 
Magnetic and Meteorological observations. Excarsions were made 
to the old bed of the Ravi and to the Ohenab, where I made de- 
tailed hydrographical observations. 

I proceeded from Mooltaii across' the Ghara or Sutlej to Bhawl- 
pore and by Ahmedpore to Khanpore. 

On this journey I had the opportunity of examining the borders 
of the desert which advances close to the Sutlej and to the Indus. 

Having made from Chanpore an excursion to Mithaneote on the 
right shore of the Indus, and returned to Khanpore, I marched by 
Kaushera and Subgilcote to Sukkur in Upper Sind. 

There and in its environs, (at Shikarpore) I remained six days, 
partly engaged in packing the collections made during my journey 
ill the Paojab, partly in taking a series of observations. 

I left Shikarpore on the 17th February, 1857, and travelled by 
Siirkhaua to Sewan along the right side of the Indus. 

After having visited and examined the Hills near Sehwan, the 
hot springs at Sukki and the Manehar lake, I followed the Hill road 
by Chorla and Dumach to Kurrachi, which I reached on the 22iid 
February. 

In Kurrachi ail my collections (23 boxes) were carefully packed 
and arrangements made for their being shipped to Bombay. 

Departing from Kurrachi on the 1st March I went by Satta and 
Mugribi across the delta of the Indus aud across a portion of the 
run to Subput in Kutch and on the 14th of March arrived by 
Khora and jSTukatranlia at Bhooj, the capital of Kutch. 

During my journeys I was accompanied by Mr. Monteiro and 
the draftsman Eleazar Daniel, (guide in the Quarter Master Ge- 
neral’s Department, Bombay,) formerly in my brother’s establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Monteiro was sent by me in a boat from Find Dadan Khan 
to Mooltan and then to Sukkur and Kurrachi, 

Besides making collections of Natural History he took very good 
hydrographical and meteorological observations with the instru-- 
ments I had entrusted to him. ' 

Eleazar Daniel, the draftsman, travelling constantly with me, was 
of great assistance in taking and eompleting observations, and 

2 E 
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I beg to bring to the notice of Government the many and important 
services which Mr. Monteiro as well as Eleazar Daniel have rendered 
to my brothers and myself during more than two snceessive years. 

Throughout my journeys during the past cold season I was most 
obiigiugly assisted by ah the , officers in the different stations, so 
that I was able to carry on my operations without any delay and 
to collect much valuable information and scattered observations. 

I intend to leave Bhooj on the 17th March and to proceed by 
Eajkote and through ICattewar to Surat and Bombay, which I shall 
leave by the end of April so as to return to Europe in conformity 
with communications made to Government wdien leaving Eawul 
Pindi. 

MAGHrETIC Obseetations. 

I was provided during my journeys with an universal Mag- 
netometer, by Barrow, with which, however, only the declination and 
vibration could be ascertained with that accuracy and precision,, 
whicli these delicate observations require. 

My Magnetometer had been carefully compared at Eawul Pindi 
with the larger instruments of my brothers ; bat the absolute 
values though easily ascertained by a repeated comparison and by 
detailed calculations cannot be given at present with the full 
details. 

The declination and horizontal intensity have been observed at 
the following localities : — 

1. Shapore.. 4. Sehwan. 

2. Mooltan* 5. Kurrachi. 

3. Sliikarpore, 6. Bhooj. 

Before my departure another set will be made at Bombay for 

comparison with the Bombay Observatory. 

Meteoeoloot. 

Besides the daily registering of the temperature of the air, (dry 
and wet bulb) and the pressure of the air, whilst ou the inarch, and 
a longer series of observations in ail places where 1 halted for some 
time, particular attention was paid to the following phenomena : — 

; 1. Dem , — The quantity of dew which fell at night time w’as 
directly and carefully measured in many localities by exposing and 
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weio-liing paper boxes filled with grass, sand and wool as described 
in a former Eeport. Tbe increase of dew the more I went to 
the South was veiy considerable ; repeated observations in the 
same places enabled me to ascertain also the variations of the 
qiiaiititj of dew. 

There is very little variation in the dail}^ fall of dew in the 
Nortberii parts of the Punjab, but in localities close to the sea 
the variations were very great and even remarkable without direct 
weighing. The greatest variations of the fall of dew I observed near 
Kurrachi, where in one night scarcely any dew fell, wdiilst in the 
next the fall was excessive, although both nights were equally 
clear and serene. 

2 . — Minimum temperature of the air. 

I was particularly interested to see at what time the minimum 
temperature of the air before sunrise takes place, and to enable 
me to fix the time of the minim uin temperature with certainty, a 
thermometer was carefully put up and read from 5 to 5 in minutes, 
the observations being begun long before sunrise. 

In the Punjab and in Upper Siud, during December and January, 
the minimum temperature took place generally 30 or 35 minutes 
before sunrise and this temperature was exceedingly well-defined, 
never lasting more than a few minutes (confer Table A.) In Lower 
Sind and in Kutch, however, the time of minimum temperature is 
not so well defined ; a uniform temperature lasts nearly from 20 
minutes before sunrise up to sunrise, the very minimum being gene- 
rally just a few minutes before sunrise. 

A second depression of the minimum temperature after sunrise 
was never observed. Table A shows observatious on the minimum 
temperature in the Puiijaub, and Table B in Sind and Xutch. 


TABIiE A. 


1st January, 1857. 
Minutes before Sunrise. Temperature 
60 3*4j°cent. 

50 3*4 


Mooltan, 11th January, 1857. 
Minutes before Sunrise. Temperatwre. 

55 5'8°cetti;. 

m 5-4 

2^2 
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Mhiutes before Sunrise* TeMpeTatv^e^ | 

Mimite before Sunrise. 

Ternperainre. 

45 

3-3 

45 ■ 

5*4 

40 

3*2^ . 

35 

", 4*7'/ 

35 

2-9 

30 

4;3;;; 

so 

3*0 

20 

4*6 

25; 

3*0 

; ■ 15 ■' 

' 4-6 

20 ' 

31 

10 

4*6 

, , 15 

3*2 

j Sunrise, 

4*6 

10 

3,2 




3*2 

1 


‘ Sunrise, 

3*2 

1 



Tabie B. 



SuBPUT m Kutch 

, 11th March, 1857. 



Mbmtes before Sunrise. Temperature, 



3°5 

11*8^ cent. 



30 . 

11*8 



25 

11*7 



20 

11*6 



15 

11-2 



10 

10*6 



5 

9*8 



3 

10*4 



Sunrise, 

10*7 



The raimmum temperature of tlie air varies much iu the same 
places, and whilst for instance I once observed in Mooltau a tem- 
perature of nearly 0® in the morning, the lowest temperature on the 
next was 6® and even 7® centigrade. These variations are chiefly 
produced by clouds, which modify the radiation. 

During the mouths of December and January there were very 
few days ^uite cloudless (only three in January). 

The weather was very variable between tbe 20th January and 1st 
February, during which time some heavy showers fell, which made 
the temperature of the airthrcughout the whole day uniformly cool. 
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During tills rainj period the maximum temperature never reached 
more than 20° centigrade and on one day it only rose to 16'5° ceiit- 
a temperature which is considered very moderate even in Europe. 
On the 12th February this cold and agreeable w^eather suddenly 
ceased, and was followed by a surprising increase of temperature* 
The maximum temperature generally reached 30®, even 34° cent, 
strongly contrasting with the temperature experienced but a week 
before. 

The climate of the Punjab during the cold season, resembles 
much more the climate of the North West Provinces than that 
of any other part of India, but lias nevertheless its strongly 
marked peculiarities. 

The following material ditTerences are found when we com- 
pare the cold season of the Punjab with that of the North West 
Provinces. 

1. During the cold season the mean daily temperature of the 
Punjab is much lower than in the North West Provinces. The 
maximum temperature of the Punjdb, as w^ell as the minimum 
temperature is considerably lower; the extremes of temperature 
are much greater in the North West Provinces than in the 
Punjab. 

2. In the Punjab we find a moderate and very gradual in- 
crease of temperature from sunrise up to 12 and 2 o’clock, whilst 
the increase of temperature in the North "West Provinces from 
sunrise up to 2 o’clock amounts sometimes to 28° 0. 

3. * — Temperature of the ground; the observations on the tem- 
perature of the ground from the surface down to a depth of 
3 Meters and more were regularly continued with the instruments 
described iu our former Eeports. 

The following table shows the temperature of the ground in 
different localities from the surface down to greater depths. 

The temperature of the surface contained in this Table is the 
maximum of the temperature observed on those days. 


ii 

illilH 


^ Tliis 3 is consecutive with 2 in page 211, 
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Hace of Observation. 

Late. 

. 

Sur- 

face. 

c. 

0.3 

Meters 

above 

Sur- 

face. 

c. 

Meteks. 

Meters below surface. 

1 

c. 

2 

C...;, 

3 

c. 

5 

c. 

Chubouval, 

20tli Lee., 

27-6 

12*0 

17-4 




Kewrali, 

23r(l 5 , 

32*0 

17-4 

20-6 

■ 21*6. 



Shapore, 

26th „ 

35*2 

13*5 

20-5 

24*2. 



Jiiung, 

1st Jan., 

36*0 

15*4 

17-7 

18*6 



Mooltan, 

4 to 12th 5 , 

36*0 

: 14*5 

19*4 

23*4 


28*2 

Klianpore, 

22nd „ : 



16*4 

21*1 



Nausliera, 

24th Feb., i 

20*0 

■ 14*5 ! 

18*9 

22*2 

26-5 


Siikkin*, 

25th „ 

37*0 

: 18*3 ! 

21*6 

21*6 



luu’raelii, ' 

26tli „ 

48-0 

. 17*4 1 

.'25*3 

25*5 



Mngribi, 

8th Mar., 

50*0 

17-5 J 

27*2 




Groon in the Bamn,,.. 

10th „ 

620 

27*5 1 

26*5 

26*8 



Subput, 

12th „ 

64*0 

25*0 ' 

24*0 : 

24*1 I 



Bliooj, 

26th „ 

55*0 

31*4 

28*9 

1 

28*2 




Thk Table evidently shows a great increase of the temperature 
of the ground the more we advance to the South ; the increase is 
especially rapid between Upper and Lower Sind (Sukkur and 
Eurrachi.) 

There seem however to be great irregularities in the temperature 
of the ground, the increase being not strictly proportional to lati- 
tude or to isothermal curves of the air* 

The irrregularities in the temperature of the ground are chiefly 
produced by the variations in the quantity of water contained in the 
ground, and places in which water is found close underneath the 
surface have a colder temperature of the ground than localities 
where water can be obtained only at a greater depth. 

The depth of wells was therefore constantly registered, and obser- 
vations were made to ascertain the quantity of water contained in 
the ground by weighing samples of earths of different depths as 
soon as they were taken out* These samples, after being carefully 
dried, were weighed again and thus the amount of moisture could 
be calculated* 

Jungles also tend to cool the temperature of the ground, and I 
think, that, when we have the opportunity of comparing tlie tem- 
perature of the ground with depths of wells, with jungles, <fcc. many 
striking facts will bo found to prove that irregularities of the tern- 
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peniture of the ground are chiefly caused by jungles (in cooling it,) 
or dry soils (in heating it.) The temperature of the surface of the 
ground in the Punjab was never found to reach 40® it is therefore 
considerably lower than in central India and tlie ISTorth-Western 
Provinces, where I had often found 45® and even 50® Cent, as the 
may. temperature of the surface. 

Coinciding with the lower temperature of the ground is the fact 
tluit in the Punjab a thermometer with blackened bulb rises (put 
on black wool,) but very little wdien exposed to the sun’s rays, whilst 
I saw it rising in Sind to 77®, in Leh in Ladiik, elevation ll,800f., 
it rose on the 8th July to 96® Cent. 8 degrees more than the boiling 
point of water at this height, 

HYDBOOniLPHICAn OBSEEVATIOIS^S. 

Careful observations were made for ascertaining the discharge 
of rivers, their temperature, the form and height of their banks^ 
etc. Observations of the breadth w’ere made by long base lines 
and triangulations. 

In order to make accurate observations on the depth and velocity 
an anchor was used, which I carried with me for the purpose. 

The discharge was measured for the following rivers : — 

Jheliim at Pind Dadan Khan, Jhelum near Shapore, Chenab 
near Jliiiug, Eavi at Pasi Shah, Chenab at Mooltan, Sutlej or. 
Giiara at Bliawlpore, Indus at Sukkur, Indus at Tafcta and the dif- 
ferent branches between Tatta and Sukput, 

In all these rivers a series of observations was made to ascertain 
the mean velocity directly. 

Large (bamboo) sticks, weighed at one extremity with a hag con- 
taining sand or stones, whilst a bladder was fastened to the upper 
end to prevent their sinking, were floated vertically. 

The temperature of the Punjab rivers was surprisingly cold. 
The banks of the Punjab rivers are exceedingly low, if compared 
with those of the rivers in Hindostan proper, the Granges, J unma, 
ISTerbudda, Tonse, &c. 

I was enabled to collect, whilst travelling along the shores of the 
Indus, many interesting data on the inundations of tlie Indus 
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G-Eoiioar. 

The greater part of fche plaias of the Punjab is filled with clay, 
which generally abounds with shells, not only on its surface but 
also 'at greater depths. 

The thickness of the -clay is very different in different localities, 
it very often is found to be only 6 feet deep, and under it sand ia 
found resembling the sand of rivers. In other localities it is more 
than 20 feet thick with a layer of sand only a few feet deep, under 
which clay is met with again. 

No shells are to be found in the sand, but as already mentioned, 
they abound in the clay. 

I especially endeavoured during my journeys in the Punjab to 
collect shells from the surface and greater depths, samples of sand, 
of sands of rivers, &c. 

I had an opportunity of obtaining numerous and well preserved 
specimens of fossil shells in Sukkur and Eori in Upper Sind, and 
made, assisted by the draftsman, Eleazar, a large collection of 
shells and petrified wood near Sehwan and in the hills on my route 
down to Kurrachi. 

I hope that these collections combined with the observations, 
taken on the spot will render it possible to ascertain with accuracy 
the age of the formation, hut it wmuld be premature to venture an 
opinion before a decided examination has been made. 

There are several hot springs in this range of hills, and I had the 
opportunity of visitiug those of Sukki near Sehwan and of Mugger 
Pir near Kurrachi. 

In both localities the quantity of water which issues, is pretty 
considerable, and is extensively used by the natives for medical pur- 
poses. 

The temperature of the springs at Sukki which take their origin 
three miles west of Sukki is 41*2<^ Cent., that of Mugger Fir, close 
to the“ Alligator Tank,” is exactly the same 41*2^ Cent. 

JBhoojj in Kutchj Wth MarcJi^ 1857. 
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Description of a new Indian Pigeon, ahin to ths ^ Stooh Dodb^ of 
Dnrope ; with notices of other GoijVMBXBM.—Dg E3>waej> Bj&xth. 

In no otlier group of birds is the difficulty of discriminating be- 
tween species and permanent varieties, whatever latitude may be 
allowed under either denomination, so great and so constantly recur- 
ring as in sundry genera of Pigeons. And yet each race, however 
slightly distinguished from certain other races, is remarkably true 
to its particular distinctive characters, wheresoever it be found ; and 
it remains to shew that any gradations or transitions occur from one 
to another, which might not he readily accounted for by intermix- 
ture, where such cognate races meet. The numerous permanent 
races (considered by the Prince of Canino and others Subspecies) 
affined to Ttjeotb bisoeitts, or to T. attbitijs, afford ample exem- 
plification; and we are unaware that any of these have been known 
to interbreed one with another. Moreover, so far as has been ob- 
served, it would seem that the voice or coo differs appreciably in 
each race, just as the notes of other proximate but distinct species 
of birds do, in general, to a notable extent — as familiarly exempli- 
fied by those of the British Phtjdloscoptjs TBOOHinirs and Ph- 
BiFBTJS, and of many others that might be cited. 

In Europe, three kinds of wild Pigeon are familiarly known, in 
addition to the wild Turtle Dove {Columla tiirtur, L.) They are 
the common ‘Eing-dove,’ Cushat, or Bmnier (G. palmihus, Li), the 
^ Stock-dove’ or CokmMn (C, cenas, L.), and the ‘ Eock-dove/ 
Rockier,’ or Mset (0. livia, Latham) : the first two of which are for- 
esters, habitually perching and roosting upon trees ; and the third is 
chiefiy an inhabitant of sea-clifis and never alights on a tree. The 
first builds a platform nest which is supported by the lighter 
branches of trees ; the second builds in the holes of trees (old 
pollard ‘ stocks’ especially), and not unfrequentiy in Eabbit-bur- 
rows ; and the third resorts to the cavities and deep recesses of 
precipitous rocks, and especially the caverns of sea-cliffs, where it 
nidificates in large societies. Each is the type of a generic or sub- 
generic group {i. e. a named division) according to the Prince of 
Canino ; and each has its immediate representative or counterpart 
in India. 

2 ^ 
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1 . Palumbus. The ' Cashats/ , In the W. Himalaya, a, bird of 
this group is eommoD, wliich differs so lifctle from the European race 
that the two .would probably blend, w^ere they to inhabit together. 
The only distinctions consist in the neck«patch, wdiieli is large and 
almost pure white in the European Cushat, being nuich contracted 
and of a buff-colour in that of Asia; while the primaries also of 
the latter are more narrowly margined externally w'ith white. Upon 
these slight distinctions, the Prince of Canino designates the orien- 
tal race P. casiotis, and notes it from Chinese Tartary. He also 
remarks tliat the Cushats of Algeria have the white neck-patch 
more extended than in the European race ; and distinguishes an- 
other and better-characterized race, from K. ’\Y. Africa, by tiie name 
P,,:BXOEXSUS. 

The only other true Cushats known are from this country, viz, P. 
piTLCGKiooLLis, (Hodgson), from the E. Himalaya ; and P. Elphik- 
STONEi, (Bykes), from the Nilgiris and Malabar Ghats, — of which 
latter the P. Torsie'Gtoe'ii {Carpoptliciga Torringtonii^ Kelaart,) can 
scarcely be considered more than a variety,*' and was first indicated 
as such in J. A, S, XX, 178, Nevertheless, according to Mr. Edgar 
L. Lajard,. the late H. E. Strickland “at once pronounced it to 
be distinct’’ from P. EiPHiNSTOjifii. All will agree in admitting P. 
TOEaUATus, P. puLCHEtcoLLis, and P. Elphinsto3S"ei as good ^ spe- 
cies probably also P, excelsxjs : but most systematists would 
prefer retaining casiotis and TorringtoJiii as ‘ permanent races’ or 
‘ varieties’ of P. toeqxtatus and P. ELPHiifSTOisrEi respectively. It 
will be observed that this is a mountain type as India ; being wholly 
unknown in the plains, save P. Elpiohstonei rarely on the elevat- 
ed table-land of the Dukliun, and perhaps the casiotis may prove 
to be a winter visitant in the Punjab, occurring probably in large 
flocks. 

There are two other line Indian Wood Pigeons of the same 
type (as distinguished from the Carpoffiagine series of 
Emit Pigeons); each of them being recognised as the type of a 
separate subdivision by the Prince of Canino. They are the Dee-- 
BiiOTEEEox ilonosoxiT, (Vigors), which is peculiar to the Hima- 
layan forests, —and the Alsooomus puhiceus, Tickell, of Orissa 
Com^tes JS,endm^ torn. XLIII, 837. 
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central India, and also Cejlon, thougii seemingly more common in 
Arakau and especially the island of Eamri. These are mentioned 
merely, that it miglit not appear that they had been overlooked. 

2. PALUMBiEijr A, Boiiap,, founded on Col. mnas^ Jj. {F. colicm-> 
Bonap.), the British * Stock Dove ;’ to which the Prince has 
since added P. Evessmahni, from western and centrai Asia : very 
like P. .aiNAS, but distinctly smaller, with black bill and yellow tip 
(dertritm ), — the colouring of the bill having doubtless changed in 
drying, as will be shewu presently. This should be the Coi 
apud Meyendorff, from Bokhara; described to have the crou 
very pale grey, with all the feathers white at base, in wliioli 
cords with our Indian species ; and it is not unlikely to pro’ 
very same, migrating according to season. The true P, iSNA 
bably co-exists with it in W. Asia ; and the European bird is 1 
to he extensively diffused over N. Africa. 

P. Eveesmawjti (?), Bonap. (If new, P. wmeapilla^ r 
Smaller than P. jefas, with wings and tail each 1 in. shortei 
difference in the length of tail being very conspicuous. Cole 
much the same ; but the croup and fore-part of the wings i 
neath are of a whituh-grey (not pure 'v^iiite) in the Indian 
instead of being uniformly dark- coloured with the rest, as 
European ‘Stock Dove.’ The same vinaceous tint (whenc 
-mme enas) prevails on the fore-neck and breast of both sp 
but in the Indian it appears also bn the crown, which in the 
is pure dark ashy. The wings are similarly marked, except t 
our presumed new species there is less black upon the -v^’ingle 
the great alar feathers (including the tertiaries) are much lest 
in colour. Length of closed wing Sf in. ; and of tail 4 in. on 

Among some descriptions of birds sent for identification 
ten years ago by the late Major Boys, of the Bengal Oaval. 
find one of this Indian ‘ Stock Dove.’ He gives the lengtl 
fresh-killed male as 11|- in., extent of wings 24 in., and weight 
4 dr. Mr. Selby states that P. ash as “ measures about 14 i: 
and in extent of wing nearly 26 in.” “The beak,” remarks I 
Scott of liansi, who has favored us with the speciroen here dc 
ed, “ is of a yellowish colour, and as if trausiiicenfc ; but th; 
pearance is only visible in the fresh bird, as it had disappeared 

2 p 2 
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the specimen became drj.=^ The legs also had a distinctly yellowish 
tinge, instead of the red of the common Blue Pigeon ; hut this also 
soon disappeared.” Major Boys describes the bill and cere as grey, 
the skin round the eye yellow ; iris buff ; and legs flesh-pink, ■—those 
of our common bine Pigeon being of a deep pinkish-red. 

Ot theliabits of the race, Major Boys merely remarks, that— 

These birds fly in flocks and affect trees When at Cawnpore? 
last year in May, I observed every evening a large flock of blue 
Pigeons to collect and roost upon some high trees within canton- 
ments, and therefore not to be fired at ; and having never observed 
the common Blue Pigeon of this country to roost upon trees, I was 
led to suspect that the birds in question were of a race of ^ Stock- 
doves,’ probably different in species from the European ; a conjec- 
ture which seemed to be verified by the discovery of the bird now 
under consideration : but I am assured, upon good authority, that 
the GoIiUMba. itstteemedia, Strickland, does commonly roost upon 
trees, in which habit it would seem to differ remarkably from its 
very near affine the C. litia of Europe and N. Africa. 

Of the Indian ‘Stock Pigeon, M)r. Scott remarks— “ Though I 
have been at Hansi nearly five years, I have never seen these 
Pigeons before ; but others have seen them, and have, assured me of 
their occurrence as a distinct race, different from our common Blue 
Pigeon which breeds in wells. Early in March there were hundreds 
of them about here ; hut they soon disappeared. They feed in the 
fields morning and evening, and roost in the day (and I suppose the 
night also) in trees, generally in the common Mltil tree, called 
here the heeher. The natives distinguish them by the name hum-' 
mer hulla or hula ; the last word being the name of a coiour.f 
To Europeans they are also here known as the ‘ Hill Pigeon 

^ In the dry specimen, the bill is black with yellow dertmm, as in the Prince 
of Canino’s P. Evebsmaktiu! 

t In the chapter devoted to the rearing of Pigeons in the Ayin AlchaH, a num- 
ber of breeds or races are enumerated, concluding with the Kameree and the 
Gomlah (G-ladwin’s translation.) These names refer to the tame Collared Turtle- 
dove and to the common ' Blue Pigeon’ of the country (or 0. I2Tteemedia) respec- 
tively. The latter, indeed, is stated to be. “a wild Pigeon, of which, if a few 
^ mi taken, they are speedily joined by a thousand others of their kind.” 
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tliougli wlietlier tliey came from the hills I cannot saj.’^ These 
Pigeons have hitherto been observed only in the "N. W. of India. 

3. OoiiiTMnA, L. (as restricted to the ‘ Eoclder’ group of the 
major continent). Of this type, the Prince of Canino recognises 
several nearly affi.ned races, some of which differ more or less in 
habit, as well as in the details of colouring. Prom certain of these 
races, all the numerous varieties of domestic Pigeons have un- 
doubtedly descended. 

The most unlike the rest is the fine Snow Pigeon of the Himalaya. 
(0. LEFCOiifOTA, Yigors), which is confined to great elevations near 
the snow, and assuredly does not appear to have given origin to auy 
domestic variety. 

The European Eock Pigeon (0. litia, Latham), according to the 
Prince of Canino, is found identically the same in Europe, Egypt, 
the whole Barbary coast, and thence on to Senegal and the Gold 
coast/* It is said to abound in the islands of Madeira and Teoe- 
rifie. Northward, it is common in the Hebrides, and in the Orkney, 
Shetland, and Paroe Isles ; but in Scandinavia is altogether con- 
fined to the island of Euniieson, on the S. W. coast of Norway, 
where it breeds in great numbers. t According to Temminck, Japa- 
nese specimens do not differ in any respect. It also abounds along 
the rocky shores of the Mediterranean and JEgean (Italy, Sicily, 
Malta, Greece, <&c.), and those of the Euxine and Caspian ; evincing 
everywhere a decided and remarkable predeliction for the crevices 
and especially the deep caverns and recesses of sea-cliffs, even 
•where the entrance is close over the water at the height of the tide : 
it penetrates further into such recesses than any sea-bird is known 
to do. It also feeds more on the tops of plants than the domestic 
races do habitually and small Helices are commonly found in its 
craw. Though rarely, if ever, inhabiting inland, unless somewhat 
domesticated, sundry old-established dove-cots have been stocked 
with it in various parts of Britain, where the race is maintained' 

^ Cofjtptes Uendus, tom. XYSIX, 1107. ■ * 

t Nilsson, as quoted by Major Lloyd, ^ Scandinavian Adventures,* II, 336. 

J The British Cushat is a great devomer of tumip-tops, as remarked by Gil- 
bert White. 
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pure ; and, as thus observed, it shews no disposition to associate with 
the domestic breeds in neighbouring dove-cots, although considered 
to be the parent race from -which the latter are main! j derived. 
Even when eggs taken from the inland colonies referred to have 
been hatched, and the young brought up by domestic Pigeons, these 
Eockiers have been known to quit their foster-parents, as soon as 
they could fly strongly, to rejoin their immediate relatives and pro- 
genitors, Another characteristic of the race is, that thej like to 
breed in extensive societies ; so that the large colonies of them soon 
absorb any stray birds even from a great distance. 

In England, there is likewise a race of wild or semi-wild blue 
Pigeons, which maintains itself distinct, and (though numerous in 
individuals) contiuues as true to its distinctive colouring and all 
other characters as does the genuine Rockier, of which it is regarded 
as a variety. These birds frequent inland cliffs and large buildings ; 
being also extensively reared in dove-cots to meet the demand for 
Pigeon-matches. They have invariably a speckled wing, each covert 
being marked with a black spot on each of its webs, in addition to 
the black bars of typical liyix. The scapularies also are thus 
marked ; and the back indistinctly. The croup is pure white, as in 
ordinary litia. : and the race is chie-fly remarkable for the permanencg 
of its particular markings, and for commonly inhabiting much more 
inland than the true 

Another such race in Italy (a degree, perhaps, more different,) 
is indicated by the Prince of Canino by the name C. tuxibioola, 
and it has also been received from Persia. The croup being of ‘‘ a 

The same spotting of the wing is common among the Indian domestic 
Pigeons derived immediately from 0. ixtebxlema, and otherwise not differing 
from the pure wild race of the latter : but I know of no analogoiis wild or 
semi-wild race in this country, wiiieli presents this particular colouring as a con- 
stant distinction. Individuals or pairs so marked are here common among the 
tame fiocks j with other varieties of colouring, as black, buff, pure white, pied, 
&c., and without variation in other characters or tendency to assume the pecu- 
liarities of the various "'fancy breeds.*' These last manifest no tendency ever to 
return to wildness ; their domedication being too complete : but tame Pigeons of 
some kind are said to have gone wUd in ISf. America, a few pairs of them breeding 
along the highlands of the Hudson; and whether these ‘feral* birds tend to 
assume an uniform and typical coloration, wb have not learned. 
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pale blae-gi’ev/’-— whitisli-grej (?), as ia the Indian ^ Stock-dove,’ — 
■=^ 0 ever pure white.” 

Another, again, is termed hj him 0. etoestris, from the moun- 
taliioiis and rocky parts of Soiigaria and Daiiria (or Dahuria), — . 
adopted from Pallas, but the particular distinguishing characters 
not specihed. 

G. ScKiMPEBi, also, which covers with its innumerable flocks 
tlie more desert plains of Abyssinia. It is stouter aud more albes- 
cent than the common C. mtia.” 

Likewise 0. g-xmsocIx’LIIS, Gray, from Senegal. Ohsciirior : 
nudis : rostro valde rohusiioreB 

Lastly, C. inteemebia, Strickland, of India.^^ The common ' Blue 
Pigeon’ of this country, which only differs from C. liyia by having 
the croup uniformly coloured with the hack, as in tlie European 
‘Stock-dove,’ aud by a somewhat deeper and more uniform shade 
of ash-coioiir. Yet the purely wild birds continue true to this 
colouring, and no variation will be seen in the largest flocks of them, 
where unmixed with domestic Pigeons; but they most readily 
mingle with the latter, and scarcely require encouragement to fall 
into domestic habits. In the vicinity of Calcutta, the pure wild 
race can hardly be obtained, though domestic Pigeons in every ordi- 
nary flock (not of “fancy birds”) which are undistinguishabie from 
the wild, in company with others varying more or less in colouring 
from the type : but even at Bemires, we remarked a great assemblage 
of these birds, nestling in the innumerable nooks about the famous 
mosque of Aiiriingzebe, and sought in vain for any variation of 
colouring among them, and especially for the white croup of true 
C. LIYIA. Col. Sykes refers this bird to C. jsx'as, and remarks that 
it is “the most common bird in the Dukhiiii, congregating in flocks 
of scores, and a constant inhabitant of every old dilapidated build- 
ing.” He sa\v “ the same species on board ship on the voyage to 
England, brought from China:” and the Bev. J. Mason notes the 
occurrence of what he considers to be the same bird, wild in Burma. 
In Ceylon, according to Mr. Edgar L. Layard, “this species is 
extremely local, being confined to two places, ^Pigeon Island’ off 


^ Comptes Rendns^ tom. XI/III, 8S8. 
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Trincomali, and a rock of the Southern coast near Barberrja/^' 
Prom these it makes incursions into the interior, and I have heard/® 
he adds, of specimens being shot on the great central road, about 
fifty miles from Trincomali.®® Dr. Jerdon remarks that “ it abounds 
all. over India, and is occasionally found in the more open spaces of 
jungles, especially in rocky districts, and in the neighbourhood of 
water-falls, — but more generally in the open country, inhabiting 
walls of villages, pagodas, wells, and any large huiidings, and breed- 
ing chiefly in old walls,” Major Tickell, again, notices it as “ exceed- 
ingly common in Ciiota ^^Tagpur, breeding in all the steep lofty rocks 
of that country.*’ Lastly, Capt. Hutton states that it is found in 
Afghanistan, where, as in many parts of India, it builds in wells 
and ruined buildings ; the Kazee^es, or Artesian wells of Afgh'an- 
istan, are sometimes crowded with them. They occur also in the 
Deyra Boon, and are known as the common Blue Pigeon. At 
Masuri, I have seen them only in the cultivated fields, low down on 
the sides of hills, in warm situations,” Length 13 in. by 23 in. in 
breadth ; and C. liyia is described as measuring 13-| in. by 22 in. ; 
though it is doubtful if there be any real difierence. 

Upon other authority, we have been assured tliat the common 
Blue Pigeon of Afghanistan has the white rump of the European 
LIYIA. It is probably identical with the Kemaon bird next to be 
described ; and both with the C. bupesteis of the Prince of Canino. 

The late Major Boys, a most experienced collector of Indian 
birds, whose description of the Indian ' Stock Pigeon’ we have just 
verified, also distinguished a *^Blue Eock Pigeon” wdiich he pro- 
cured at llawulbdgh in Kemaon. ‘‘‘'This Pigeon,” he remarks, 
differs considerably from the common Blue Pigeon; particularly 
in its weight and size. It is in every respect much lighter in 
plumage. Length of a male 12 J in., by 25 in, ; weight 7 oz. 8 dr. 
Bill black, the cere grey ; iris red ; legs pink. Top of head, chin, 
and sides of face, ashy-grey. Back of neck and upper part of 
breast glazed metallic green. Bottom of neck metallic purple 
blending into ashy light grey on the belly. Flanks and vent light 
grey : wiog-coverts and upper part of the hack of the same colour. 
Middle of hack tvliite. Upper tail-coverts dark ashy-grey. Quills 
^ Eesortmg thus, it would soem, to sea-cliffs wherever the latter are available. 
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gi*ey, — the shafts black, — darker near their tips. Second quill longest ; 
outer webs darker than the inner. Some of the larger wing-coverts, 
those covering the tectrices [tertiaries ?], together with the 6 or 7 last 
tertiary feathers, bear a patch of grevish-black, which when the wing 
is extended forms two indistinct and somewhat curved bands. Tail 
dark grey at base, hroadly tiffed with llach^ and having between 
these two colours a Iroad strife ofiohite (wanting in the common 
C. intehmedia.) Inferior coverts white, blending with grey towards 
the anterior margin of the wing. Length of tail 5 in. The quills 
(wlieii the wings are closed) reaching to its tip. The exterior tail- 
feathers are pure white from their bases on the external web, 
finished off at tip with black ; the inner webs being grey at base, 
as obtaining in the intermediary featliers.” 

Any collector who has the opportunity should endeavour to verify 
this particular race, the habitat of which would seem to be inter- 
mediate to that of the ‘ Snow Pigeon’ (C. lexjconota) and that of 
the ‘ Common Blue’ of the plains of India: the white rump alone 
would readily distinguish it from the latter. 

Note on the Green JPiyeons of Ceylon. The Coltimha pomfadoura, 
G-melin, founded on pis. XIX and XX of Brawn’s ' Illustrations of 
Zoology’ (1776), has long been sought to be verified ; and at length, 
it would appear, successfully by the Prince of Canino, in a small 
species, as originally described, of the size of <7. olacc^ Temminck.'^ 
Consequently, the Trebon malababioa var. fomfadoura of Mr. 
Layard’s catalogue is a distinct bird, which may hear the specific 
name elayo&ttlaeis, nobis. It is very like Tb. mabababica, 
Jerdon, bmng of the same size as that species, with an equal deve- 
lopment of the maronne colour upon the mantle of the male ; but 
is readily distinguished by its yellowish-green forehead, pure yellow 
throat, and by having no buff patch on the breast of the male ; it is 
also further remarkable, that whilst ‘the male of Tb. maxababioa 
has the usual deep ciimamoni-coloured lower taii-eoverts, that of Tb. 
EBAVOOiTLABis liES them green with broad whitish tips as in the 
female, and as in both sexes of Tb. chlobobojeba of' the Xicobars. 
Tb. pompadouba is a much smaller species, with the quantity of 
maronne colour on the mantle of the male greatlv reduced, and 




^ Commies ioM. XXX.IX, 87&. 
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cinnamon-coloured lower tail-coverts, as usual in the males of this 
genus* Following the Prince of Canine’s classification, the follow* 
ing species of Teeeonim inhabit the island. 

1. OnOCOPIJS CnnOBIG-ASTEE (Bljth). 

. 2. OsMOTEEEON BiciNCTA, (Jerdon), 

2, „ ELAVOGTJLAEIS, Blytll. 

4. „ POMPADOIJEA, (Gmelin). 

The first and second being common to Ce}don and the mamland 
of India ; and the third and fourth peculiar to the island, so far as 
known at present. — E. B. 


Notes 071 Jiimeera IBat^ in Birgooja* — Ng Capt. B. T. Leigh, Senior 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Chota Nagpore, 

Jumeera P^t is situated in Sirgooja, about nine miles within the 
boundary line of that province and the district of Chota Nagpore, 
It is about 100 miles nearly due west from the station of Chota 
]S[agpore, and lies between 23® 15' and 23® 40' N. Lat. and 4® and 
4° 30' "W. Long, from Calcutta. Sherghatty is situated about 100 
miles to the N. E., and Mirzapore about 160 miles to the N. W. 
To the north is Palamow, and to the south Oodeypoor. 

Jumeera is the name of a small village and the word ‘‘ pat” means 
a “ plain,” or, “ table-land.” 

The road from Chota Nagpore is good as far as Joormoo, which 
is about eleven miles from Jumeera Pd-t. In some few places it is 
rather difficult for wheeled-conveyances, the banks of some of the 
nullahs being very steep. Such parts might be made quite practica- 
ble for carts, in the dry season, when the quantity of winter in the 
nullahs is very small. In the rainy season these streams rise con- 
siderably and are' not passable by carts. About a mile beyond 
Joormoo the first ghaut occurs, the ascent of which for a short 
distance (rather less than quarter of a mile perhaps) is very steep, 
and quite impracticable for wheeled-carriages. After reaching the 
top. of this ghaut, the road is more or less hilly until within a short 
distance of the village of Korndah, A large tree on the left hand 
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side of the road, ascendiog the J oormoo ghaut, marks the boundarj 
of Sirgooja and Chota Fagpore. Korndah is situated at the entrance 
of a beautiful and well-cultivated vallej, and at the foot of hills. 
This is a very pretty spot, and the view of the Koosmee valley 
from the hills above is very fine. A stream of good, clear water flows 
close by the village, which is about seven miles from J umeera. The 
road from Korudah to J umeera winds through hills, the ascents and 
descents of which are not very steep, although not practicable for 
carts. There is a good deal of tree and bush jungle on the road 
from Joormoo to J umeera, and the country appears to be cultivated 
only in occasional small patches. "With the exception of Korndah, 
there are only two or three small hamlets on the road from 
Joormoo. 

A person can travel in a palkee from Joormoo to Jumeera, and 
by reversing the palkee when ascending the very steep parts of the 
road, little trouble or inconvenience is experienced. 

On reaching the village of Jumeera, the bungalow which has been 
built for the Junior Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Korn- 
dah Sub-division, is seen on high ground about one mile and a half 
in advance. A slight ascent brings us to the house, and we now have 
evidently reached the apex, no higher point of land being visible in 
any direction. Here is a fine and extensive table-land, free from 
jungle, with the exception of some low scrubs ou the more sheltered 
slopes. With the exception of two topes of Saikwa*’ trees, and a 
few mangoe and peepul which grow near the village of Serandag 
(about half mile from the bungalow) the p4t” is remarkably bare 
of trees of any kind. 

This spot is 3,200 feet above the level of the sea. I am unable 
to speak as to the extent of the table-land, but I may safely say, 
from what I have seen, that it must stretch to many miles. About 
300 yards to the south of the bungalow we come to the brow of the 
hill, from which a beautiful view of the Koosmee valley is obtained, 
beyond which are the hills of Kooreea and Sirgooja. On the north 
of the bungalows a spar of the hill runs out to the extent of about 
one and half miles in length and quarter of a mile (or rather less 
perhaps) in breadth, sloping down on three sides by a slight descent 
to a fertile and extensive valley. This spur appeared to me to be 
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the most eligible site for the sepoys’ lines and amlahs’ houses, which 
were accordingly built there. 

The soil on the spot on which the bungalow is situated, to the 
depth of about two or three feet, is a rich black mould, below which is 
red grarel. In endeavouring to sink a well, which we tried in three 
places, this gravel appeared to increase in hardness and become more 
difdcult to dig the lower the well was sunk, the colour of the gravel 
also became of a deeper red. After digging to the depth of about 
thirty -five or forty feet we came to rock which obliged us to discon- 
tinue the work, as the men employed did not understand blasting ; 
no water was obtained. The soil generally, except where tlie bun- 
galow is situated, is a red, light earth. 3?rom the appearance of 
the slopes of the hill, which are very rocky, as also from the result 
of our endeavours to sink a well, I should say that the hill on which 
the house is situated must he one mass of rock beneath. 

^ Tor water we were dependent on springs, which issue from the 
sides and at the toot of the hill, it is of good quality, and the 
springs did not fail during the hot weather, the oulv drawback 
being the distance which the people were obliged to go to fetch it, 
the nearest spring being about half mile from the house. In the 
rainy season the flow of water from these springs was of course 
considerably increased, and fresh ones also burst forth. A “ bund” 
had been constructed in the gorge between two hills during the 
time my predecessor (Mr. A. E. Thompson, C. S.) was in charge of 
the sub-division, but it had been partially destroyed in the rainy 
season of 1855, the rush of water from the hills in the rains being 
at times great, I doubt if a « bund” would stand ; unless stronglv 
and scientifically constructed, which would be an expensive work. 
The greatest convenience, if feasible, would be a couple of wells, one 
near the house, and the other near the lines. 

"With regard, to climate, I annex a register of the thermometer, 
the accuracy of which may be depended on, as I noted it daily. In 
the hot season, , as soon as the sun set, the air became cool and 
pleasant, and the nights were always dool— natives sleeping in the 
verandah of the house, at night, used warm coverings, even in the 
hob season. I had neither punkahs nor tatties during the time I 
was there, and I found that by keeping the doors shut and .the 
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room a little darkened the heat during the day was not very 
oppressive. The tbermometer in the house did not, I think, range 
higher than 84^ or 85®. A strong K. W. and W. wind prevails 
during the hot season. The rains set in at the end of May, 
with thunder-storms from the hJT. W. after wiiich the prevailing 
wind was from the S. and S. W. It very seldom blows from the 
E, After the ivains had set in there was veiy little variation in 
the thermometer from that noted in the beginning of June ; and 
until I left, in the xniddie of August, I never experienced that 

mugginess” which is usual in the plains at times during the rainy 
season. Not having had a rain-guage, I am unable to speak as to 
the quantity of water which fell, but I think that, although t^e rain 
was at times very heavy, yet it was not so lieavy or continuous as at 
some of the stations in the Himalayas. Perhaps the few trees on 
the ^‘pat” may account for many of the clouds passing over with- 
out discharging their contents. At times there was a good deal of 
mist. ■ 

I enjoyed good health during the time I was there, and the sepoys 
and office people, wlio had been with me from the commencement of 
our residence there, were generally speaking healthy. Some cases 
of fever occurred, but as tbe sepoys’ lines and the amlahs’ houses 
were only barely finished when the rains commenced, tiiey were of 
course damp, and to this may be attributed some of the cases of fever. 
Had the houses been dry, and had the people been able to obtain a 
regular supply of good food, I think that there would have been 
less sickness. It was, however, very difficult to procure supplies of 
good rice, doll, ghee, &e., as the Bimiahs, who live in the villages 
below, have a great dislike to coming up to the pat” during the 
rains, and my efforts to establish a bazaar failed. The natives of the 
adjacent villages appear to be a very poor race, occupied in cultivat- 
ing their land, from which they raise a coarse kind of rice go- 
raiidhan”) and ‘"goondlee” (millet), &c. It was with difficulty that 
they were induced to come and labour in building tho Hues. 

Prom tbe experience I have had during a residence of five months 
(from the end of March until the middle of August 1856) at 
Jmneera Pat, I should be inclined to pronounce favom*ably of the 
climate. There is almost always a fine breeze blowing there, and in 
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the cold and hot weather a very high wind from the N. "W. and W. 

The route by wdueh I marched from Chota Nagpore is about 116 
miles, there is another and more direct road ^ia Lohardugga and 
Kotam (about 100 miles) ; but there is a very steep ghaut near 
Kotara, and the road is in many places very hilly, and passes 
through a good deal of jungle. 

The face of the hill to the south of the bungalows, is covered 
with bush jungle, there are few trees of any size. The valley at the 
foot of this hill appears to be quite free from jangle, partially cul- 
tivated, and containing a few topes of mangoe trees. Having had 
occasion to go three or four marches into Sirgooja, in a S. W. direc- 
tion, I observed that we descended two or three ghauts, but made 
no ascents. The country is very beautiful, from the intermixture of 
extensive and fertile valleys and well wooded hills. Game of all 
descriptions, large and small, abounds. 

OJiofa Nagjpore, IZth Oct, 18o6. 



Register of Thermometer^ at Jumeera Rdt^ placed in an open verandah to the North. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THIS 



loB mx, 1857. 


Afca'Montlilj G-eneral Meeting of the Asiatic Society held on 
the 6tli instant, 

The Hon’ble Sir James Colvile, Kt., President, in the Chair. 

Presentations were received — 

1. From J. Eobbins, Master of the.&mroo, a piece of limestone 
from Fort Alexandria, Sebastopol, being the material of which the 
original Malakhofi’, Constantine, Alexandria and other Forts were 
constructed. Also a Eussian bar shot and a shell weighing 118 
lbs. from the same place. 

2. From Mr. H. Tucker, Commissioner of Benares, a copy of 
the map of the village in which the ruins of Sarnath are situated. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the 
last meeting, were balloted for and declared elected : Dr. W. C. B. 
Bat well, Eajali Prasiinoiiauth Eai Bahadur, of Degaputtie, Eajshye. 

The election of the Venerable Archdeacon Pratt as a member 
of the Council in the place of Dr. Walker, was condrined. 

The Couneil sahmitted a report by the Committee of i^aturai 
History on the state of the Mnseum, together with the minutes 
of the Council in reference to it. The Council recommended that 
the suggestions contained in the report be adopted, and proposed 
the following resolution. 

That the Couneil be empowered to enter into a communica- 
tion with the (lover nment on the subject of the foundation at 
Calcutta of an Imperial Museum, : to which the whole of the 
Society’s collections may be transferred, provided the locality, 
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the general arrange iiient, and managemeat be declared on a reference 
to the Society at large to be perfectly satisfactory to its tnembers.’^ 

This resolution having been put to the meeting by the Chairman, 
considerable discussion ensued, in the course of which Major 
Thuillier suggested that the words except the Library’’ should 
he inserted after the word ‘‘collections.” This suggestion was 
adopted. " Sabseqnently Captain C. B. Young moved as an amend- 
ment, seconded by Baboo Eajendra Lai Mittra— 

That the consideration of the resolution be adjourned to the 
next meeting.” 

This amendment was put to the vote and lost, and the resolution, 
as amended by Major Thniliier, was then carried. 

The Council announced that they had reconstituted a Committee 
of Meteorology and Physical Science, consisting of the following 
members : — 

Major E. Straehey, the Yenerable Archdeacon Pratt, Major 
E. L. Thuillier, Baboo Eadhanauth Sikdar, Dr. Von Liebig, and 

H. Piddiogton, Esq. 

Eecorded. 

With reference to the Stacy collection of coins, the Council 
reported that the subscriptions promised amounted to Es. 2,880,- 
of which Es. 1,735 had already been realized, and that Captain' 
‘Wroughton having agreed to reduce the price of the coliectiou 
from Es. 5,000 to Es. 4,000, an additional sum ofEs. 1,120 only 
was required to complete the purchase. They therefore requested 
authority to advance for this purpose a sum not exceeding Es. 

I, 200, so soon as all the promised subscriptions have been realized.* 

Granted. 

Communications were received— 

1. Prom Mr. Secretary Young, forwarding with reference to 
the correspondence which took place in 1853 and 1854 between 
the Government of Bengal and the Society regarding the preserva- 
tion of the ruins at Gour and Purrooah from further decay and 
destruction, copy of a letter on the subject from the Board of 
Eevenue, from which it appears that the Government of Bengal 
had made an offer to purchase such of the ruins as were really 
worth preserving, but that the terms demanded by the zemindars 
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were so unreasonable that the Lieutenant-G-overnor was precluded 
from acceding to tlieiii. 

2. From Mr. B. H. Hodgson, enclosing a paper for the Journal, 
being descriptions of two new species of main ra alia, viz., a Lagomys 
and a Mustek. 

8. From Mr. Freeling, submitting a note on tlie collection of 
coins in tbe Society’s Cabinet. „ 

The note was read by tbe Secretary as follows 
Tbo feoin Cabinet were, in ,a state of : some 

^disorder. 

■ . df My,' first , effort was . to class' tbera, tbrowing all of one .series 
together, and then to separate the worthless from the good. This 
I have done, and although the space in the drawers forbad any 
precise arrangement even had the generality of the coins merited 
such trouble, they are now in trays (which are to be converted 
into boxes), roughly classed, and the name of the series to which 
they belong legibly written on them, I have also when discover- 
able, added the names of the donor on the wrapper of the coins 
themselves. 

In the imodeu trays are displayed the Guptas, the gold and 
silver Eoman, and tlie silver Greek, Bactrian and Arsacidan. There 
are also two trays of copper Eoman arranged previously, with which 
I did not meddle. There is also a separate drawer with a few 
gems, seals, curiosities, <&e., with some presentation medals which 
scarcely hold a place among the coins themselves. 

“ With the contents of the cabinet I was much disappointed, 
though this may be, and probably is, owing to the loss sustained, 
when all the more intrinsically valuable specimens w^ere stolen 
inl8M. I was also surprised to. find how various the series are, 
the Eoman and the INforwegian being far the largest and most per- 
fect of any. There are several batches of Indian copper and lead, 
which would be interesting were the locality known ; but at pre- 
sent being entirely unidentified and most illegible, they are utterly 
worthless. This point should especially be borne in mind in laying 
by all future presentations : when a collection is sent, such memo, 
of the collector’s residence is of little importance, but wiien a 
whole trove^ or a single coin is forwarded, information of where it 
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was founds iBaj render very valuable what is otherwise mere old 
copper. 

Of Indian coins the Bactrians should have the first place, but 
for such an extensive and interesting series it is the worst repre- 
sented of any; in silver there is only a drachma of Demetrius, 
a liemidrachma of Zoiius, 2 of Hormoeus, 1 of Dionysius and 5 of 
Menander. None of them are in particularly good preservation, 
thoagli the Dionysius is I fancy very rare.^ Tbe copper are as 
poor as the silver, most being of the commonest types, and in poor 
preservation. The aid of friends in the Punjab, or possessing any 
duplicates in their coiiection is much needed to render the series 
at least what the Asiatic Society ought to possess. 

^ Of Indo-Scythic gold there is but one, of Overki as A. A. XIV. 
2, and not by any means a fine specimen; the copper too are 
inferior, and a good set of these would be a great addition to the 
collection. 

“ Of Arsacidan there is one large silver and 11 of the ordinary 
smaller size. It would be very desirable to get these named and 
assigned by any one conversant with the series. 

‘‘ There are 5 Greek tetradrachms, 4 of Ptolemy and one of some 
other monarch ; there are also 2 silver of Alexander the Great, but 
Mr. Thomas doubts their being genuine, apparently with too good 
reason. 

“ It is in Eoman coins the Society is peculiarly rich, and a re- 
ference to the earliest numbers of the Journal would probably 
enable any numismatist easily to re-arrange and identify the speci- 
rneus there described. I had no time to do it myself, so have 
merely put all these together. Some appear very fine specimens, and 
there are 13 silver besides 8 beautiful gold, these last presented 
by General Cullen from Travancore. 

Of the Hindoo coins, the Guptas claim the first attention, and 
here again though the number is considerable, the types are few 
and, of the real Gupta >series, possessing little interest. There are 
a few good and interesting copper ones presented by Captain Hayes 

^ Kot Iiaviog Cunmngliam’s plates by me just now, anti being pushed for 
time, I am unable to vvkv to the JSgures as I could have wished. 
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of liuekiiow, and in gold there are 5, one of Chandra II, as in Ar. 
Antiq» XVIII. figure 4, bj Captain Hajes, one of Samudra fig. 0, 
.one imeertain, another apparently the 4th yariety of Kiimara at 
page 501 of Thomas’s paper in the Journal, Vol. 24, and one of 
Eumara A. A. fig. 12. This last, however, is of most doubtful appear- 
ance, and I should say it was a forgery. There are also 3 later 
imitations. Besides these there is a batch presented by the Govern- 
ment, F. VT. P. in February, 1856, from Goordaspore, consisting 
of 2 specira.ens of Kumara with the common, Alahendra device, 
and 11 of Chandra II. as in Captain Hayes’ coin. Of these none 
are very fine, and the type of Chandra is so very common, that I 
should strongly recommend 7 of the 11 being sold to natives, who 
purchase these Guptas eagerly, and about 100 Es. would, probably 
be realized ; so many specimens of one sort are of no value, in an 
antiquarian point of view, and being so common, I doubt an exchange 
of these with other collectors being practicable, I have therefore 
left this lot in a separate paper, with the four I would keep 
divided off from those of inferior value. 

There are, however, several others allied to this set, and of much 
interest, being those presented by Mr, E. C. Beaufort, and found 
in Jessore. They were figured in plate XIL of Vol. 23 of the 
Journal. Of fig. 10 there are 4 and one somewhat different, of fig. 11 
but one, and 15 of fig. 12, of these last some might most advantageousr 
ly he exchanged for other coins needed by the Society, and as they are 
not a common type, Major Abbott’s cabinet being the only place 
elsewhere that I have seen them, I doubt not many collectors would 
be glad to do so.” 

Of Boodhist coins there are several, some of much interest, Captain 
Hayes having contributed many of the cock and bull series named 
and classed, also some of the cast square, elephant, and tulsi type, 
of which there is also another batch. The most interesting of the 
Boodhist, however, are the silver punched coins, of which, common 
as they are (the collection itself boasting 4 different lots), there are 
some very good, with new symbols and devices on them, and in fine 
order. Many of these might furnish fresh illustrations for a paper 
,pn Boodhist emblems, and although from absence of any trace of 
their heal the nurnbey might advantageously be reduced, great 
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There are two papers of the coins figured plate XX. of Yol. XL 
of the Journal as Ceylon coins, in very fine order, and I doubt not a 
good set might be made out of them, on their legends being care- 
liilly read ; these were given by Mr. 0. B. Skinner, in J nue, 1851. 
In a separate lot are a quantity of coins having a close apparent 
affinity to these, which I should also have considered as Cingalese, 
but for a small second paper-full which are said to have been found 
near Madras. 

Mr. T. Oldham, in February, 1856, presented a quantity of large 
and small Arracan coins, very curious and quite unlike any other 
Indian coinage. Several strings contain the currency of China, 
Japan, &c., some of the latter being exceedingly grotesque. 

The Mahometan pieces may be divided into those of the Pathans 
of Delhi, the Pathans of Bengal, the Moguls, and the coins of 
Ghuzui, Khwarism, &c. 

Of these last mentioned, there are a fiiir number, including two 
gold of Alaeddin Mohamed. Shah ; they have chiefly been classed 
by Mr. Thomas, who has not only named them, but in many in- 
stances written the legend on the wrapper. I would urge that these 
be carefully trauscribed into a book, as the character being a difficult 
one, if any of these papers be lost, it may be long ere they are 
replaced, whereas many might be able to assign the right coin to 
the right legend, though not sufficiently versed in the series to 
themselves decipher the whole of the somewhat indistinct margins. 
The same remark applies to the coins of the Sassauian dynasty and 
Arab G-overnors of wffiicli the Society has several, and which are 
even more caviare to the general maltitude than the early cufic 
abovemeutioned. 

In Delhi Pathans there is little to be proud of, though two broad 
pieces of Mahomed ben Sam, a new type of Mahomed Shah and a 
silver Eizia are all valuable, especially the. last. Of this series I have 
made a concise catalogue with reference to “ Thomas’s Pathau 
Sovereigns,” which will help any one anxious to increase the Society’s 
possessions in this line. 

In Bengal Pathans the cabinet is rich, but as I hope to furnish 
the journal with a separate paper on this topic, I forbear saying 
more of these at present. 
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Tlie Moguls arc very poor indeed, there being nothing of uny 
value, save 3 Noorjehans, one certainly very fine and perfect. The 
rest are eitlier Akhbars, Jebungirs or Shah Jelians, all of most com™ 
inon type, and, strange to say, without even a single squaj^e Rupee 
among them. Most of these came from Benares, from Mr, Gubbins, 
in February, 1858. 

It is very curious how large a collection there is of Foreign con- 
tinental coins, mostly Norwegian, some of very old date and probably 
of much interest to those valuing that series. There is a shilling 
also of Elizabeth of England, dated 1591, and a crown of Charles 
I. Mr. Speirs has besides given several old broad pieces and dollars, 
very curious and doubtless of value ; one of James the Sixth of 
Scotland, in very fine order, dated 1582, and two others of 1570 
and 1602, respectively ; the others are of Maria Theresa, 1778, 
Frederick Duke of Brunswick, 1627, Hilary Third of Spain and 
India, 1637, Charles II. of do. 1668, Maximilian reigning Duke 
“ Builoniensis,” 1677, Frederick of Prussia, 1785, Albert and Eliza- 
beth reigning Duke and Duchess of Brabant, 1619, Sigismund III. 
of Poland, 1628, and Ferdinand II. of Hamburg. 1 have been thus 
particular, in enumerating these because it is strange to find such 
a collection of heavy medieval pieces in Calcutta, where they could 
hardly have been looked for. 

In conclusion, I would urge that all friends to the Society, among 
whom must of course be specially included all who themselves feel 
any interest in Indian numismatics, should be requested to aid in 
every mode in their power, so that the coin collection may be placed 
in that rank which would so well befit a society whose Journal is 
the depository of the life long labours of James Prinsep.’' 

4i, From Baboo Badhanauth Sikdar, an abstract of the Mete- 
orological Begister kept at the OMce of the Surveyor General for 
the months of January and February last. 

5. From Lieutenant H. Eaverty, a paper on the Seeposh Kailirs. 

The Librarian and the Zoological Curator submitted their reports. 


Report of Curator, Zoological DiparPment^ 

Tho following specimens have beea presented to the Society since my 
last Keport. 
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1. Dr, D. Seofct, Hansi. The fallowing specimens. 

Yulpes leucopus, nobis, J. A, -S', XXIII, 729. Skin of a fine male, | 

which literally verifies the statement of Mouutstuart Elpiiinstone, quoted 
he. cit. ; appearing as if it had been wading np to the belly in ink 
the name leucopus, therefore, is unfortunate, as being applicable (it would 
seem) to one sex only. The skin now sent is perfect ; and though want- 
ing the skull and limb-bones, has been set up as a stuffed specimen. Dx*. 

Scott remarks of this species, in ejpistoU, that ‘‘ they differ extremely in 
colouring ; some look all over of a sandy -red colour, while others have 
black bellies and are very light above. The skin sent is an excellent spe- 
cimen, one reason for this being, that it was from an inhabitant of the 
open fields. Those that live among sand-hills get so full of hurrs (or 
thorny seeds) that tliey look miserable, and scratch off a good deal of 
their fur.’’ Eor further information concerning this little Desert Eox, 
mde YoL XXY, 443, 

Felis oenata. Gray, vide I, A. XXY, 441. A fine skin, but want- 
ing that of the lower jaw and tail-tip, and therefore unfit for setting up : 
also two skins of domestic Cats, sent as supposed hybrids of this species, 
but which are characteristic representatives of the streaked Indian type of 
domestic Cat, described in the note to Yol. XXV, p, 442. Having since 
communicated on this subject with Dr. Scott, he subsequently wrote word, 
that — With regard to hybrid Cats, I can offer no proof ; but I know 
that a year or two ago a common domestic Cat had kittens under my 
haystack, and one of them was precisely like the F. obnata, and without 
any white, — whilst my gardener had a tom which might easily have passed 
for an oeinata, only that he had a white collar and belly, and from living 
less in the sun was less rusty in colour. There are plenty of tame Cats 
here with spots like those of the oenata ; and I will try to procure and 
send some skins of them.” 

Pteeocles aeenaeius ; a skeleton, kindly sent at ray request. 

pALUMUiENA (ENiCAPiLLA, iiobis, Indian Stock Pigeon f a skin 
described in a separate paper."^ 

^ Dr. Scott has likewise favored me with a description of two living Q-hor-'khurs 
from tlie Bikanir desert ; the male of winch is most remarkable for having a well 
developed cross-stripe ovei* the withers, besides fiiint stripes on the limbs, — not 
a trace of eitlier being visible in tbe female. They are believed, he says, to be 
between eighteen months and two years old. 

“ The male stands, as near as I could measure, 45 inches high (111 liands) 
at the shoulder j and the female about 2 in. less (but she Avas not measured). 
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2. Lt Brownlow, Engineers, Lahore. Skull of Ukstts isabellinus, 
from Kashmir ; and a fe\r bird*skins, also from Kashmir, including 
Merops apiasper and Nucifraoa multimaculata. Likewise some spe- 
cimens of a miQfsed, pupiform Bulimus new to the museum, and distinct 
from B. kunawaeensis of Hutton. 

S. Capt. Robert Ty tier, 38th N. I., Delhi. Dive skins of birds, includ- 
ing the Hirundo cokcolor, Sykes, Small Crested Lark— Galeriba 
Boysii, and Sylvia Jeedoni (if correctly distinguished from the Euro- 
pean S. orphea). 

®^Tlle upper part of the body is of a buff-fawn colour, with white belly and 
legs, and a white streak from the flanks up the side. 

Both have a dark stripe along the back, looking like a continuation of the 
mane, except that the hair of it is short and smooth : the colour of this stripe is 
dark brown or nearly black, and it extends all along the back and down part of 
the tail. The male has a most distinctly marked stripe of the same colour across 
the withers ; but the female lias not. The male also has distinctly marked fawn 
stripes on both fore and hind legs ; but I could not discern a trace of them in 
the female. The black tuft at the end of the tail reaches to about the hooks. 
The cross-stripe over the withers of the male was about an inch broad, and 
extended about a foot down the shoulders on each side. Moreover there w^as a 
female Q-lhor-Mmf here some years ago, and she "was said to have the cross-stripe 
on withers. This I have been told by more than one person who saw lier.” 

Of several Q-hor-JcJiurs wMcIi I have seen and minutely observed in Europe, 
one only (in tlie late Surrey Zoological Gardens) had an incipient cross-stripe, 
extending only about an inch on one side (as near as I can remember), and less 
than half an inch on the other ; and I have sought in vain for traces of the 
cross-stripes on the limbs : these occur in some domestic Donkeys, oven adults, 
but not in all, however young ; and are particularly distinct in some of the small 
Asses of this country, being of a black colour (not fawn), moderately broad 
and placed somewhat distantly apart. 

It would seem that the deserts of Southern Arabia, the Thebaid,Kubia, and Abys- 
sinia (both on the plains and mountains), are the true indigenous home of Eqitus 
ASINUS (the “ Wild Ass” of Chesney) ; that the more northern parts of Ai’abia, 
with Syria and Mesopotamia, are tenanted by the recently described E. hemipi^vs 
(or “Wild Horse” of Chesney) ; while the deserts of W. India,. S. Afghanistfin, 
Persia, and thence onward to the Aral and beyond, are inhabited by the Ghor- 
Tclmr^ the distinctions of which (if any) from the E. hemionus of middle Asia re- 
main to be positively determined. 

“ From what I have heard,” remarks Dr. Scott, “ the Ghor^Mur is still pieiiti- 
fill enough in the Bikhanor desert ; but tlioy are wild and diflicult of approach. 
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4 . Babii Eajendra Mfflika. Body of a Civet (Yiveeea zibetha) now 
preparing as a skeleton. Ditto of a male Hog Deer in its seasonal spotted 
coat,— sent as a hybrid between C. axis and C. poecinus. Ditto of a fine 
adult male of an African Monkey, the Ceecopithecus cynosueus; and 
ditto of a Cassowary, which has been prepared as a skeleton. 

5. C, Darwin, Esq. F. E, S. &c. &c. Pair of Red Deer horns (C. ela- 
pHiTs),— frontlet with horns, and three odd horns, of C. DAMA,~“and pair 
of horns of C, viEOimANXJS ; with specimens of various British Orus- 
tama, 

6. Major Tiekell, late of Moulmein. Also some specimens of Crabs 
from that vicinity. 

7* Dr. J. E. Witheconibe. A beautiful S. African Snake, the Flaps 
EYOiEi, forwarded from Cape town. 

3£ay \st, 1857. E. Blyte. 

A year or two ago the Buhawnlpur J^fawab in a month’s shooting only got seven. 
Their flesh is eaten as venison.” 

Since the foregoing observations were transcribed, the following notice has 
appeared in a contemporaiy Journal, the ‘India Sporting Review, ’ n. s. VIII, 
no doubt elicited by some articles contributed to that periodical with the express 
design of educing such information from competent authorities. 

It appears that G-hor-hJiurs are still tolerably numerous in the Fat or desert 
between Asni and the hills, west of the Indus, above Mithur-kote. “They are 
to be found wandering about this desert pretty well throughout the year; but in 
the early summer, when the grass and the water in the pools have dried up from 
the hot winds (wliioli are here terrific), the greater number, if not all, of the 
GTior-hlim migrate to the hills for grass and water. Some are probably to be 
found in the hills throughout the year, for among them are sandy plains of greater 
or less extent. The foaling season is in June, July, and August ; when the Belu- 
chis ride down and catch numbers of foals, finding a ready sale in the canton- 
ments for them, as they are taken down on speculation to Hindustan. They also 
shoot great niunbers of full grown ones for food, the ground in places in the 
desert being very favorable for a ‘ drive,’ or stalking.” The author performed the 
difficult feat, on an Arab horse, of riding dowa and spearing one of these animals, 
a female ; and he remarks that — “ They stand about 13 hands high, are of a fawn 
(Isabelle) colour, with white on the belly, chest, and neck. They have a dark 
chesnut mane, [and black] dorsal stripe, tuft to the tail, and tips to the caa^s. 
Some are very beautifully striped on the legs ; many are mottled, I have seen 
one or two of a very dark colour. They have not generally the stripe on the 
shoulder, though I think I have seen some with it , slightly marked. Their head 
very large ; ears very long : the eye handsome ; and coat very fine.” Tliis vari- 
ation in colouring and especially the stripes on the legs do not appear to have 
been observed in the K^angs of Tibet. 
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Libeaby. 

The library has received the following accessions clnring the moiilh of 
April last. 

Presented* 

An introduction to the nse of the Mouth-Blowpipe, by Dr. Theodore 
Scheerer. Translated and compiled by H. F. Blanford, 1856, 12mo.“-Ev 
Me. Beanford. 

Selections from the Eecords of the Government of India, No. XXL 
containing Eeveiiue Eeports of the Ganges Canal, for the year 1855-56. 
Irrigation in Egypt. —By the Goyt, of India. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Yoi. 1. Part I. — By the 
'Govt, OF Benhal. ' : 

Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government, No. XXV. 
Eeports on the Bengal Teak Plantations, Productive capacities of the 
Shan countries, Eeports on Serajgunge, on Vaccination, on the Tea Plant 
in Sylhet, on the Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, and on the Patna Opium 
Agency, 2 copies. — B y the Same. 

Ditto from the Eecords of Government, N. W. Provinces, Part XXV. 
1857.— By THE Aoea Govt. 

Ditto from the Eecords of the Bombay Government, No. XXXVIII. 
Correspondence relating to the tenure of the possessions in the Deccan 
held by His Highness Jyajee Eao Sindia under the Treaty of Surie 
Anj ungaum. — By the Govt, of Bombay. 

Ditto from ditto, No. XL. Papers regarding the Revenue Settlement 
effected in the districts of Omerkote and Thun : and on the Condition and 
System of arrangement of Thurr and Pankur districts. — By the Same. 

Annual Report (34th) of the Parental Academic Institution and Doveton 
College, 1857.— By Me. Smith. 

The Annals of Indian Administration, edited by M, Townsend, Part 
I. and II. — Sermnpore, 1857. — By the Govt, of India. 

Sjair ken Tamboehan, door Dr. J. <J. de Hollander, Lieden^ 1856, 
^ rnifUiet . — By the Aijthob. 

Memoirs de la Societe Impereale des Sciences Naturelles de Cherbourg, 
3 vols. 8vo. Pan^, 1855, — By the Society. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlandischen Geseilschaft, Band XI. 
Heft I. Lie^zig, 185/, 2 copies. — B y the Geraian Oriental Society. 

Indische Alterthiimskunde. ,,8vo. von C. Lassen. Dritten Bandes, 
Helft, I. Liepzigy 1857. — By the Authoe. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, VoL XX. Part I. March. 

.Society./:: L ^ 
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First Eeport of the Committee on Benefieient Institutions, 185/. — By 
THEi Same.. 

Journal Asiatique, Nos. 32 and 3*3, NoTember and December, 1856‘, and 
January, 1857.— By THE Asiatic Society OP Paris. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Nos. 6 and 
7.— By the Society. 

Jciiraai of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, VoL 
IX. Part III. Caleutta.--BY the Society. 

Discours de M. Garcin de Tassy, pamphlet. — B y the Author. 
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Wotes on t’he distribution of some oftTie land and freshwater shells of 
India : Fart L — By W. Theobald, June. 

Biemah and the Tenasseeim Peotinces. 

In tlie present paper it is my intention to give a sketch of the 
distribution of the land and fl aviatile shells of certain portions of 
India, as far as they have been observed, in the hope that my notes 
may prove a not uninteresting addition to our previous knowledge 
of the subject, and shew by the great addition now made to the list 
of known species, how much yet remains to be done in this depart- 
ment of Natural History. 

The names used are with scarcely an exception those furnished by 
Mr. Benson, who has described many of the new species in the 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History for last year, though 
many still possess merely MSS. names, which, together with the 
new species described from specimens furnished by me, I have indi- 
cated in the following list, by asterisks (*). 

On my first communicating with Mr. Benson, he informed me 
that but twenty-three species of land shells were authentically 
known from the Tenasserim Provinces. Of these, four species, which 
escaped my notice, may here be mentioned to complete the list up 
to the present time, viz. 

Yitrina Birmaniea, Philippi. 

Bulimus moniiiferus, Gould. 

Cyciophorus perdix, Sav. 

Leptopoma Birmanum, Pfr. 

No. LXXXVIII.— New Seeies, Von, XXVI. ' 2 k 
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CxCLOSTOMIDiE. 
lierocyclos, JBenson. 

1;^ P. piillatus, B.— Akowtong (on the Trrawaddi E.) Not nn- 
common. 

' 2.^ P. cetra, B.—Manlmein and : Phaieth4n (on the Tenasserim 
E.) Bot common. . , 

C^/olophorits, Montfort, 

' 8. C.^anraiitiaciis/Schiiin.— 'Tenasserim valley, not common.,,: 

4/^' 0. Theobaldianns, B. — Tenasserim valley, Maulmein;Thaiet« 
mio. ' This .shell is no where co.mmon. „ In the Tenasserim valley ■ , 
it equals C. aurantiacus in size, but is easily distinguished by its 
more depressed form, colourless peristome, and liexuous striation. 
It has the greatest range of any Cyclostomatoiis shell of the provinces. 

5.'^' C. .Haughtoui, mihi. — n. s. Testa, simili C. aurantiaco solida 
nitidiiiscula ; cariuati, superne saturate castanefi; in decorticatis 
speciminibus, spira lineis albidis ziczac variegata. Carina, cateuata, 
alternate aibicld et castanea. Periomphalo albido, fasciis nonniillis 
castaneis spiralibus lineato. Peristomate vix pallidissime ochraceo, 
ore interior! caerulescente — Mauimein. 

Size I diameter in inches. This shell I have much 

1.85 Minor 3 , , 

pleasure in naming after Capt. Haughton, to whom I am indebted 

for some fine shells. It occurs abundantly at the farm caves,’’ and 

is at once distinguished from all other Tenasserim Cyclophori, by 

its parti-eoloured funiculate keel, which is not the result of abrasion, 

but is best seen in specimens covered by the epidermis. 

6. C. expansus, Pfr. — Tenasserim valley. Eot rare. This 

, . , . , . 1.70 0.80 

shell vanes much in size, irorn to 

1.26 0.65. 

7/^ C. affinis, mihi. — n. s. Test^, subgloboso-turbinata, umhili- 
cata, solidinscula, castaneo-mannorata, hand niticla, vix carinaM ; 
peristomate rehexo, forti, expansiusculo'distorto, pallidissime Saves- 
1.60 1.40,, , . 

cente,intus cmruiescente ■ • -- ■ to — " Maul mein. 

X.oO x,x/i. 

This shell has no very marked character, unless a distortion in 
the peristome, one4hird from its sutural margin, should prove con- 
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stanfc. But two speciuians were obtained, of which the measurements 
are given above. 

8. 0. fulguratus, Pfr.— Thaiet-mio, Eangoon, very common. 

This fine shell is not rare at Eangoon and becomes very abundant 

near Thaietmio. It varies mueli in size and colour, some specimens 

■ ^ , T 1.80 1.03 

are almost colourless, to 

1.30 0.85. 

9. ^ C. cryptomphalus, B. — Ava. Procured by Mr. Oldham, 
does not seem to be a plentiful species. 

10. "^ C. scurra, B. — Pegu (province). 

11. ^' 0. balteatiis, B. — Pegu (province). 

12. ^ 0. scissimargo, B. — Phaiethan. Not common. 

13. ^ 0. calyx, B. — Akowtong, on the Irrawaddee, not common. 

14. C. cornmvenatorium, Sav.^ — Ava. Procured by Mr. Oldham. 

15. C. perdis^ Sav, (Not obtained by me.) 

Zepfopoma. "Pfeifer. 

16. ^' L. aspirans, B. — Tenasserim valley, very common. 

17. X. JBirmanum^ Pfr . — (Not noticed by me). 


Alycceus. Gray., 

18. ^ A. pyramidalis, B. — Therabuin hill, near the Tenasserim 
river. This pretty little shell appears confined to Therabuin hill, 
where it is not very common. It is of a delicate pink tint. 

19. A. amphora, B. Maulmein and Tenasserim valley. Bare. 

20. ^ A. umbonaiis, B. — Akowtong. Not rare. 

21. '^^ A. sculptilis, B. — Thaiet-mio. Bare. 

22. '^' A. armiilatus, B.-— Thaiet-mio. Rare. 


Megalomastoma. Guildiny. 

23. "^ M. gravidum, B. — Maulmein. Very common. 

24. M. sectiiabre, G-ould. — Yanglaw, on the Tenasserim. Very 
rare. 


Bhaphaidus. Pfeiffer. 

25. E. chrysalis, Pfr. — Maulmein. Very rare. 


Pupina. Vignard, 

26. *^ P. arula, B. — Yaiiglaw, very rare. Among dead leaves. 

27. ^ P. artata, B. — Maulmein. , Not uncommon, among dead 

2 K 2 
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leaves and rubbish at the foot of rocks. Ej the habitat Maulmeiu’^ 
the Farm caves” in limestone hills a few miles distant are intended. 

Otopo7na, Grap. 

28. ^' 0. bleiinns, B. — Maulmein. Eare. 

Myclrocena. JBarreyss, 

29. '*^ II. illex, B. — Phaiethan. Not rare. On the bare face of 
limestone rocks. 

80.^ H. pyxis, B. — Thaiet-mio. Not rare, under stones. 

31.^ H. frustrillum, B. — Ava. Procured abundantly by Mr. 

Oldham. 


Tahnkr view of the distribution of 
the Cyclostoniid£e, in Birmah and 
the Tenasserim Provinces. 
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JBEeliso, , X. 

H. Oldhami, B. — Ava, Procured by Mr. Oldham. 

2.^ H. scalpturita, B, — Ava. What appears to be a small 
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variety of the same sheli occurs at Tiiaiet-mio^ and nearly approaches 
H. similaris, Ter. in aspect, though larger. 

3. ^ li. bolus, B. — ^Thaiet-mio. Yery abundant at Thaiet-mio, 
Prome, Henzada, &c. 

4. ^ H. pauxiliuia, B. — Thaiet-mio, where this minute helix is 
rare., 

5. ^ H. mensula, B. — Thaiet-mio. Bare. 

6. * H. hariola, B. — Thaiet-mio. Bather rare. Inhabits Acacia 
trees in jungle. 

7. ^^ IT. petila, B, — Thaiet-mio. Bare. 

8. H. refuga, Gouid.^ — Thaiet-mio and Akowtong. STot very 
rare. 

9/^' H. pausa, B. — Akowtong. Not common. Bound in gardens 
on Areca Palms, &c. 

10. H. rotatoria, Y. de Busch. — Akowtong. Yery common, found 
in company with the last. This sheli is rarely distinguishable from 
the Sylhet H. tapeiria, B. By the aid of a lens however the sculp- 
ture is found to be more ornate and flexuous, whilst in the latter 
it is simply striate. 

11. H. textrina, B.-— Henzada. Common in jungle. The adult 
shell has a very handsome , pellucid appearance. In the rains the 
foot is too large for immediate retraction. 

12. * H. molecula, B. — Eangoon. This little species abounds 
on the Great Pagoda. 

18. H. achatina, Gray. — Maulmein. Yery abundant. 

14. ^ H. bombax, B. — Maulmein. Bather rare. 

15. H. honesta, Gould. — Maulmein. Tenasserim valley. Bather 
common. 

16. H. Merguiensis, Philippi.— Maulmein. Tenasserim valley. 
Common. Seems a var. of the next species. 

17. H. Gabata, Gould. — Maulmein. Mergiii. Common. 

18. ^ II. capessens, B. — Maulmein. Not very rare. 

19. =^ H. infrendens, B. — Maulmein, Not very rare. 

20. ^' H. Pylaica, B. — Maulmein. Not uncommon. This curious 
little shell resembles the American II. hirsuta. 

21. ^ H. catinus, B. — Maulmein. Yery rare. 

22. ^ H. cassidula, B. — Maulmein. Earet 
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23. H. delibrata, B. (II. proeumbens, Gould)— Maiilmein, Te- 
nasserim valley. Mo where common. This species has a very wide 
rangej being also found near Oherra. 

24. H. refuga var. dextrorsa. — Phaiethan. This dexfcral var, 
was only met with at one spot in the Tenasserini valley, where it 
was not rare; it is curious that H. refuga does not occur in the 
valley, but was first seen at Akowtong. 

25. H. castra, B.— Pija. Rare. A single specimen of this Dar- 
jiling shell was found at Pija between Tavoy and Mergui. 

H. attegia, B. — Phaiethan. Mot common. 

27. =^ H, arx, B,— Therabuin Hill. Rare. This hill has afforded 
many singular forms, no where else met with. 

28. ’^ H. convallata, B. — Therabuin Hill. Rare. Another sin- 
gular shell also met with near Pija on the coast between Mergui 
and Tavoy. 

29. ^^ H. biforcata, B.— Therabuin Hill. A most singular shell, 
of which but one adult specimen was procured. 

30. ^ H. ceryx, B. — Phaiethan Hill. Rare. 

31. =^ H. artificiosa, B. — Phaiethan. Mot rare, but nowhere else 
found. 

32. ^ H. causia, B. — Phaiethan. Rare. 

33. ^ H. forabilis, B. — Phaiethan. Yery rare. 

34. =^ H. perpaula, B. — Phaiethan. Yery rare. 

35. ^ H. levicula, B. — Phaiethan. Bare. 

36. ^ H. petasus, B. — Phaiethan. Mot rare. 

37. ^ H. precaria, B. — Phaiethan. Yery rare. 

38. H. Saturnia, Gould. — Tenasserim valley. Rare. 

39. H. anceps, Gould. — Tenasserim valley. Common. 

40. 11. retrorsa, Gould. — Tenasserim valley. Commoin 

41. ^ H. acerra, B. — Mergui. Common. 

42. II. resplendens, Philippi.— Tenasserim valley, 

43. H, Theodori, Philippi. — Yanglaw. Yery rare. 
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3 ?al>ular Tiew of the distribution of 
ilelices in Birniah and the 
Tenasserini Provinces. 
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Tenasserim Valley. 
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Ui/psclostoma, Benson. 

H. tiibiferum, B. — Tliaiet-aiia. This singular little aiios- 


Phaiethan. 
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tomatous sbeli was only met with at one spot on limestone rocks, 
near tlie Coal mines, where it did not seem very rare. 

Streptaxis, Gray. 

4i5. 8. Petiti, G-onld. — Maulmein. Tenasserim valley. Common. 
Vitrina, Draparnatid. 

46. V. Birmamea, Tkilippi, WSLB not met with hj me. 

Cryptosoma. Ilihi^n. g. 

Testa vitrinm simile, sed robnstiore, Peristomate obtnso baud 
teiiue. Animale, penitus intra testani retractile, et in mstivationis 
tempore, solido epipbragmate obtecto. 

47. C, prgestans, (Yitrina prmstans) (xould.— Maulmein. Mar- 
taban. Tenasserim valley. — I have separated this shell from Vitrina, 
as the animal is perfectly retractile, and the peristome is thicker 
than in Yitrina proper, and not membranous. It is common in 
holes in laterite at Martaban and not rare throughout the Tenas- 
serim Yaliey. Its colour is a bay olive Gajiput green, 

Snecinea. Draparnaud. 

48. S. semiserica, Gould.—Tavoy. Tenasserim Yallej. Not 

:'rare.'' ■ . . 

49. S. (inech). — Eangoon. A small species, rather rare. 

Bulimus, Scopoli. 

50. B. perversus, var. atrieallosus, Grould. — Tenasserim Valley. 
Common. Dextral and sinistral shells occur in equal numbers. 

51. B. Janus, Pfr. — Procured alive from dealers in Mergui, and 
said to come from the neighbourhood. Pextral and sinistral shells 
equally common. 

52. ^^ B. Theobaldianus, B. — ^Yanglaw. Very rare. 

53. ^^ B. putiis, B. — Akowtong. Eat her rare. 

54. B. insularis, Ehr. — Below Ava. Procured abundantly by 
Mr. Oldham. 

55. B. gracilis, H, — A little shell which seems to be this species 
is common from Thaiet-mio to Tavoy. 

56. B. moniliferus, Qould.—Eot met with by me. 
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Aohatina, Lamarch, 

57. A. tenuispira, 5. — Thaiet-mio. Akowtong. A slender var. 
of this Baijiling species is not uncommon at the roots of Bamboo 
clumps near Akowtong. 

Tupa, Lamarch, 

58. P. bicolor, Hutton. (P. mellita, Gould).' — Thaiet*mio, 
Tavoy. This little species is widely spread, but nowhere abundant. 
It is usually found in moist earth in company with Bulimus gracilis. 

ClaiisiUa. Traparnaud. 

59. C. insignis, Gould. — Maulmein. Very rare. Tenasserim 
Valley. I^'ot common. 

60. C. Philippiana, Pfr. — Maulmein, Tenasserim Valley. Very 
common. 

Auricula, Lamarch 

61. A. daetylus, Pfr. — Mergui. Not common. In Mangrove 
swamps. 

62. A. glans, B. — Amherst. At the mouth of the Salween or 
Maulmein river. Bare. 


Fythia, 

63. P. plicata, Per. Ava (teste Oldham.) Maulmein. Common. 


Tabular view of the distribution of various 
Burmese Hciicidse. 
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B Tactical JSFotes on the lest mode of obtaining the highest duty 

from Burdwan Coal us compared with JEnglish Coat — By .Hemt 

PlBDIFGTOSr. 

1. I assume in this paper that the coal supplied is the average 
good Burdwan Coal ; for there can be no doubt that a great deal of 
inferior, shaly, stuff has been from time to time sold as Burdwan 
Coal, and hence, and from the cause which I shall subsequently 
indicate, arises its bad reputation amongst engineers. I assume also 
that the boiler furnace is one with ‘‘joggle bars.’’ 

2. Perfectly pure coal should contain no earthy matter whatso- 
ever, but this is rarely, perhaps never, met with. Good English Pit 
Coal contains from 8.00 to 0.8 per cent, of earthy matter ; the aver- 
age of such as has been examined here being 2.8 per cent, and the 
Welsh Steam Coal 2.0 per cent. An average of several analyses of 
good Burdwan Coal gives from 12 to 15 per cent, as the proportion 
of earthy matters ; so that we have 

English Pit-Coal. Best Welsh Steam Coal, Burdwan Coal 
2.8 pr. ct. 2.0 pr. ct. 13|- pr. ct. 

3. I do not refer here to the iron and sulphur, of which most 
coal contains varying proportions; because I am not so much writ- 
ing a chemical as a practical paper, and while the iron on the one 
hand is usually included in the earthy matters, the Burdwan Coal 
on the other does not contain much sulphur* 
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4. Again : every engineer knows that some coal contains too 
lar^’e a proportion of gaseous matter and too little carbon (coke) ; so 
that though it will light and flame up easily, and thereby raise the 
steam quickly, yet it does not leave a good bed of glowing coke to 
keep it up steadily for a long time, and is thus both a wasteful and 
so to say an uncertain coal ; wasteful because it burns away too 
flist, and uncertain as giving at one time too much steam and ano- 
ther too little. And moreover an improper coal for sea-going Steam- 
ers as they can only carry a given quantity. 

5; The opposite kind, where there is too little gas and too much 
carbon, raises steam slowly and is apt to coke and clinker and the 
fire to get slack, for it then approaches to a coke or anthracite fire 
in a coal furnace. And thus the steam is apt to get low. 

0. Again as to the earthy matter. Up to a small per centage, 
say perhaps 5 per cent, it does not do harm when burnt in coal, 
though it tells heavily in the coke, and it perhaps keeps the coal toge- 
ther while burning; hut being incombustible itself, if this proportion 
is exceeded, the burning of the coal is to a certain extent impeded, 
and the coal clinkers very much, so as to require constant, and to 
the firemen, fatiguing attention. And there is much waste in the 
clinker which, when examined, will be usually found to contain a 
considerable proportion of coke in the cinder. 

7. The gaseous contents of coal and its carbon are also to be 
considered, and her© we have from the same authority as before. 



Caseous. 

Carbon. 

English Pit Coal, ........ 

ai.oo .. .. 

07.3 

Welsh Coal, ...... ...... 

...... 29.25 .... 

68.75 

Burdwan Coal, .......... 


50.2 


] We have therefore in the Burdwan Coal an excess of gaseous 

' matter and a deficiency of about 18 per cent, of carbon (coke) of 

which 13-1 per cent, is made up by earthy matter and the remainder 
by water, of which it usually contains from 4 to 8 per cent. 

8. We build Steamers, such as they are, in India; but their 
* machinery is sent out from England, where the engineers and 

f boiler-makers have no idea of these peculiarities in our Indian Coal, 

and of course construct their furnaces for burning English Coal, 

: and as our officers and engineers know little or nothing also of 

I ’ 2 L 2 . 
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Indian Goal, except that it is a troublesome coal~tiiat it clinkers 
excesskeij ; and sometimes, where they get a large proportion of 
inferior kinds in their lot, — that the steam cannot he Jcept up with 
the Burdwan Ob^^thej are clamorous for English Coal, —and get it. 
We are thus in very many cases trying to buen Itoiak Coab ok 
Ekc4lish oeates! and are always complaining that we do not succeed, 
9. I have succeeded, and on a large scale, when boiling sugar in 
open pans, in obtaining, not the duty of English Coal from Biirdwan 
Coal, but something much higher than could be looked for— say 
witihin ten or fifteen per cent, of English Coal, and without much 
more trouble, except in a little more work with the picker, which 
the men carefully attended to because the furnaces being con- 
structed to burn their own smoke, which they did very completely, 
the men, who were well paid, were liable to a fine, if the smoke- 
flag was seen for any length of time at the top of the chimney. 

ID, And I managed this by the following simple expedient. 
Whenever 1 had Burdwan Goal to hum, I tooh out one of the lars 
and steadied the others hy hits of scrap iron put in between them 
shoulders. This increased the ai/r-way . and the Burdwan Coal then 
burnt freely, hut of course gave a larger quantity of its white ash, 

11. The reason of this is simple enough. If we suppose a given 
quantity of English, or Welsh, Coal to perform its highest duty as a 
steam coal, in any given time, with, say a certain number of cubic 
feet of air, which we will call 1000, we have first a coal containing 
say per cent, of earthy matter requiring this amount of air in a 
given time. 

12- But it is clear that a coal containing 12 or 15 per cent, will 
require a much larger amount of air in the same time. We do not 
know how much, or what is the proportion in which the earthy 
matter obstructs the combustion of the coal in which it is contained ; 
but we do certainly know that every question of combustion from 
Cannel Coal to Anthracite is a question of draft, and of air-way ; of 
the rapidity of the passage of the air, which is the draft, and of the 
size of the spaces through which this draft passes, which is the air- way, 
18. Now as we can only alter our funnels by reducing them, 
which we do not want to do, the draft is a constant quantity, and 
hence the resource is that which I have spoken of above — to increase 
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the air- way. I have spoken there of taking out one fire bar, hut 
I am not sure that where the shoulders of the bars are narrow or 
the furnace large, this would be enough ; yet to take out two would 
perhaps leave the spaces so wide, that the small coal would fall 
through before it was burnt ? and it should not be forgotten that 
these q^uestions, though without very accurate experiments and mea- 
surements we can only estimate them roughly, are really questions 
of nice adjustment. 


Notes on KoTc&n, Kashghdr, 7&rhand, and other places in Central 

Asia.— By Lieut. H. G-. EiVBETT, 8rd Begt. Bombay, N. I., 

Assistant Commissioner, Multan. 

About six years since, the Eight Hon’ble B. Disraeli, M. P., at 
the prayer of the sisters of the unfortunate Lieutenant Wyburd of 
the Indian Navy, at that time supposed to be in slavery at Kokau, 
the capital of one of the petty states of Central Asia, had, by a 
motion in the House of Commons, endeavoured to rouse the British 
Government to effect his release. 

This ofBeer had been despatched from Persia to Bokhara for the 
purpose of making enquiry into the fate of Stoddard and Conolly, 
and had never returned. He appears to have been sold into slavery 

by the ruler of Bokhara. 

Some months previous to the motion of Mr. Disraeli, an agent, 
said to have been despatched by the reigning chief of Kokan, had 
arrived at Pes'hawar, with information, that a European calling 
himself Wypart, was then in confinement in that city under the 
suspicion of being a spy of the Eussians (with whom the Kokan 
chief was at enmity) ; but that lie protested he was an Englishman 
and had escaped from slavery at Bokhara. The agent in question, 
I was informed, had stated the readiness of the Chief to release 
the unfortunate man, if any British oflacer were sent for that pur- 
pose, and would satisfy him as to his being a British subject. 

As soon as I became aware of these circumstances, I tendered 
my humble services, both to the Government of Bombay, and the 
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Supreme Q-o?erBment, and offered to proceed tlirougli Kashmir and 
endeavour to effect the release of the officer in question. 

Quite hj accident I met with a Jew at Bombay, who had aceom- 
panied Br. Hoff on his journey to Bokhara, and who readily offered 
to accompany me; and two respectable natives of Eokaii itself 
who were returning to their native land from the pilgrimaf^e to 
Mekkali, were ready to attach themselves to me, and answer for my 
safety, if necessary. 

I was therefore sanguine of success, but, I am sorry to say, my 
services were not accepted ; and it appears that a native was 
despatched on the mission, who, as might naturally have been 
expected, failed. He has lately returned, and from the exceedingly 
meagre account of his journey, published in the Journal of the 
Society, Ho. IT. of 1856, he appears to have gone to very little 
trouble in the matter, and to have confined himself to asking ques- 
tions in bazars, and in despatching natives of the country to the 
adjacent districts for the same purpose. TVhether he was duly 
accredited to the Chief of Kokan or otherwise, does not appear. 

There is very little chance of the unfortunate officer, or European 
whoever he may have been, being still in the land of the living; 
the uiiiulfilment of that hope, so long deferred, which maketh the 
heart sick, must long since have brought to a termination the 

earthly troubles of the wretched captive. 

Bor a number of years, I have made it a rule to collect every 
item of information respecting the geography, inhabitants, and 
resources of the little known parts of Central Asia. What I had 
already gleaned, at the time I offered to proceed to Kokan, and 
information furnished by the two Kokanies, I have referred to, I 
now submit, as giving a better and more minute, although still 
very meagre, account of this important and little known country, 
thau that furnished by the unsuccessful agent, Khwiia Ahmad, 
Nakshbandi. 

' * * * # # 

Kokan, originally called Kokand, Koran, and Khok^, the capital 
of Audfjiin or Kerghanah, the native country of the Emperor Baber, 
18 a large, populous, and well buUt city, surrounded by numerous 
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gardens, for wliicli it is celebrated throughout Tdrfcestan, The 
city has considerably increased under the rule of the present Khan, 
Muhammad Omarj^^" son of Muhammad AH Khin, during whose 
reign the city of Khojend became depopulated. 

The houses of the city are generally built of wood, of several 
stories in height, with a foundation of burnt bricks, There are 
several large and well supplied bazdrs, many of which, according to 
the general fashion in oriental cities, are covered in. It has one 
college, and several large Karawanserais for merchants. 

The Arg or citadel, in which the Khan resides, a small city in 
itself, is situated west of the city, being divided by a large rivulet, 
a feeder of the Sirr, Jihiin or Jasartes river, which divides the two 
from north to south. The city is therefore amply supplied with 
water, which is considered to be one of the principal causes of its 
prosperity, its present population being at present computed to be 
about 100,000, half of whom dwell in houses, the remainder are 
nomades who dwell in tents. 

The ruler, Muhammad Omar Khan is very popular. He hears 
all the complaints of his subjects, and administers justice to them 
in person every day, and settles their disputes. 

This city is remarkable for the number of its public women, called 
in the Kattai (ISTorthern China) language, Aghchha. They amount 
to about 4,000 ; and may be seen driving about the city, in carriages 
drawn by horses, at all times of the day. 

Great quantities of opium, cJiirs, an intoxicating drug made from 
hemp flowers, and a decoction made from poppy-heads (difierent 
from opium), are made here. In every Irizar numbers of people 
may be seen in all states and degrees of intoxicatiou, and no one 
interferes with them ; indeed people may do just as they choose 
here,, with the exception of acting tyrannically, such are the Khan’s 
commands. Tyranny and oppression in this city will not answer. 

The ruler is on friendly terms with the Khan of Khwarazm, hut 
no intercourse takes place with the Bussians, Bokhar^iaiis, or 
Chinese. He has a standing army of about 55,000 men, with thirty 

* Said to have been defclironed since the above was written. His son Khuda 
Yar, is the present ruler. 
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guns, tlie wliole of wHcli, however, are not mounted. The private 
soldier’s pay amounts to about ten tillahs, each tillah being worth 
about; fourteen shillings English. 

The country is small in extent, and surrounded by mountains on 
all sides, with the exception of the south-west, in which direction 
the city of Khojend is situated. Bound about the city the country 
is densely populated, and well cultivated and fruitful. All kinds of 
grain, fruits, and other necessaries are plentiful and exceedingly 
cheap. Blocks and herds are also numerous. 

The principal taxes levied from the agriculturists are ten per 
cent, on grain; on the value of sheep, goats, and cattle five per 
cent.; on the sale of a camel three tangas; on a horse two; on a 
sheep one. Merchandize is subject to a duty of two and a half per 
cent., and as the trade is very extensive, it yields a large revenue to 
the Khan. The inhabitants have to pay a yearly tax of one tillah 
on each house. 

The chief towns of the Khanat of Kokan are ; Murghelandasht, 
distant about thirty-six miles ; Karsandasht, thirty-five miles ; Muan- 
gandasht, about the same distance; Takht-Suliman-dasht or IJsh, 
thirty-four miles ; Karghar-kohistan, sixty miles, and other places 
of less size. 

The road lies through a desert tract of country, and no signs of 
habitation or cultivation are seen except in the vicinity of the differ- 
ent manzils or stages. The range of mountains, called the Takht 
or throne of Siiliman, lies to the west of the city of Kokan, distant 
about one hundred miles. It has two peaks. 

On the arrival of a Karawan at the Ourtang or Custom-house, 
the chief revenue officer who is stationed there, personally inspects 
the merchandize, and makes out two lists of the contents. One 
copy he transmits to Azim Khan, the Kattai chief, and retains the 
other himself. After due examination of the goods he grants a 
pass to the merchants, and they can then proceed on to Kashghar, 

On approaching any Ourtang or Custom-house, on a journey, it 
is necessary for the K^filah Bashi, or leader of the Karawan, to 
proceed there on foot, and show his pass; as it is considered 
insulting to approach a government establishment on horseback 
or mounted. 
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In cases where any doubt may arise respecting the goods being 
more or less than specified in the pass, the trouble these revenue 
authorities give is most vexatious ; nevertheless, should any article 
meutioued in a pass be lost or stolen on the road they are prompt 
ill recovering it. On sucli a circumstance occurring the conductor 
of the Karawiin must report it at the nearest Oustom-house, giving 
a description of the goods whatever they may be. The authorities 
have a stated time for the decision of such matters, and in case the 
articles are not recovered within the prescribed period, some com- 
pensation is allowed, but in kind, not in money. 

On a Kdrawan or Kafilah reaching the city, or any other place in 
the Kh&u’s dominions, where duties are leviable, the conductor 
must report his arrival at the chief Custom-house, stating all parti- 
culars, from whence he has come, together with the value, and 
description of goods he may have brought. On this an officer 
proceeds to inspect the merchandize, and on goods of superior 
quality five per cent, on the value is levied, and on commoner 
descriptions lialf the above rate. 

Tlie city of Tashkend is subject to Kokan, and lies ten stages or 
mmzils to the north-west. It was once a very large and rich city, 

but is now gone to decay. The numerous ruins of mosques and 

other buildings shows what its former extent must have been. 

The city of Kashghdr lies south-east from Kokaii, and is distant 
from it ten manzUs for h-araw^n camels. It belongs to Chinese 
Tartary, is populous, and contains about 50,000 inhabitants. It is 
surrounded by a fortified wall, which is very strong and lofty, 
and said to be very ancient. The citadel, which is within 
the enceinte, occupies an area of about two miles, and is gar- 
risoned by 2,500 soldiers, with several pieces of artillery. An 

army of Chinese troops is also stationed here as being a fron- 

tier city. It formerly amounted to 10 or 12,000 men, hut 
lately the force has been considerably augmented, and at present 
is computed at 30,000 men. The chief cause of this increase, 
however, appears to he for the purpose of overawing the Muham- 
madans, who constitute the majority of the inhabitants. Some 
e previously they created a serious disturbance, in which a great 

-'^'er of Chinese were killed and an immense amount of property 
' ivr 
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plundered. A strong body of celestial troops was sent to quell this 
revolt, and the faithful were severely punished. 

The residence of the governor, who is styled Fmban, is called the 
Gill Bagh, distant about two miles from the city, between which a 
portion of the troops are encamped. 

The city gates are closed from sunset to sunrise, as is the custom 
throughout JJ^orthern China. Each soldier of the city police, which 
is a well organized body of men, is provided with two pieces of 
wood culled a chanp, and at the termination of each watch of about 
three hours, he produces a sound by striking them together in a 
peculiar manner, and afterwards calls out the hour of the night or 
day. These soldiers go by the general name of Hailatts. 

The country is very productive, and the city, the houses of which 
are regularly laid out, is surrounded by numerous gardens. There 
are sk gates which are defended by cannon, and a number of 
mosques. The chief fiscal authority is vested in a Muhammadan 
who bears the title of Hakirn Beg. 

The people are a lively comely race, and the women are remark- 
ably handsome. Merchants may take temporary wives, as in Persia, 
by entering into a contract for a specific sum during the period of 
their sojourn in the country. The Kashglkris are also great wine- 
bibbers, and are very old women in their fondness for a “dish 
of tea.” 

The lands depend in a great measure on rain for irrigation, hut 
^.rtificial irrigation is also extensively adopted, and this, from the 
number of streams running through the country, is by no means 
difficult. Snow lies on the ground in winter to the depth of two, 
and sometimes three feet, but never for more than a few days 
together. 

The distance from K^shghar to Yarkand is three manzils^ of about 
seventeen miles each. As the country all along the line of route 
is highly cultivated and exceedingly populous, the different stages 
are not prescribed to certain places, as between ICashghar and 
Kokan. The Yarkiang river, also called the Eergo-ii, flows past the 
city to the north. 

Yarkand, which is the largest city of Moghalistan, has two 
citadels withiu its walis^ one in which the Muhammadan gpr 
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vernor dwells, and tlie other, on the southern side, where the 
Chinese chief, who coniniands the army quartered here, resides- 

This force, which is intended to overawe the Yarkandis 
amounts to about 40,000 men with several guns. This is the 
largest force the Chinese have in this direction of their empire, 
and the best and most efficient, being picked men. They are 
relieved yearly. Of this force, 10,000 are quartered within the city, 
the remainder in the vicinity. 

The police arrangements are similar to those of Kashgliar, with 
this exception, that an equal number of Chinese soldiers are asso- 
ciated with the police in tlieir duties ; and one celestial accompanies 
each of the chmig 7iaw&z{m (ringers or strikers of the elumg) as the 
watchmen already described are called, in his rounds, 

Eussian Karawans come here, and bring all sorts of European 
manufactures, consisting of hardware in a greater proportion. They 
take back with them teas, silk, and other articles of Chinese manu- 
facture, but they are not allowed to proceed further east. 

From Yarkand, distant fifteen manzils or stages to the north-east 
is Aksti (&le, white, su, river), a city whose wealth and pollution 
increase steadily every year. All descriptions of food are excessively 
cheap, and even w^hen prices are at their maximum, a maimd and a 
half of grain, Kabul measure, (about one hundred and twenty pounds 
English) may be obtained for two shillings. The governor of this 
city is appointed by the Chinese, but the people are chiefiy fol- 
lowers of Islam. 

From Aksfi to Yiiih or Ileh is ten days journey to the north-east. 
The road is difficult on account of the traveller having to cross the 
glaciers of the Tiauchan or snowy mountains. A body of fifty men 
are maintained here by the authorities for the express purpose of 
assisting travellers over the mountains, and for making roads for 
their passage through the ice. "When a party of travellers reach 
the foot of the mountains, they proceed in front, and make a road 
over the ice as they advance, the travellers following close at their 
heels ; and it generally occupies a whole day in crossing the range. 
So quickly does this track become impassable, that the pioneers, 
who return on the following day, have generally to clear a new path 
for themselves. This place is called by the people of the country, 

2 Mi-' 
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MaMn-i-Sarwar j&dugar, or the “ dwelling of Sarwar the magician ” 
Showers of rain, and snow storms are of daily occurrence In this 
vieinitj. 

Tilih or Ileh contains about 8,000 houses and 40.000 inhabitants 
consisting of Chinese and Muhammadans in about equal numbers’ 
whose quarters are quite separated from each other. ’ 

The chief authority of the province is styled the Jan Jant. or 
Governor-General, who resides at Kowrah or Kowreh, one sta<-e 
from Tilih. It contains upwards of 60,000 inhabitants, and '’a 
Chinese army of about 40,000 men are located there. The authority 
above named, is the supreme head of the Muhammadans of Mogha- 

listen, to the west; eastward is the country of Khattai, or Chinese 
Tartary. 


Trom this latter city to the Eussian frontier town of Semi Pulad 
Oaks. (Semipolatinak) the most southerly town of any consequence 
in Southern Siberia, is twenty-five days’ journey through a diiEealt 
country almost uninhabited. This mountainous district is rich in 
silver mines which are profitably worked by the Chinese. They 
also pftiduce a metal known here by the name of ydmbu. Some 
years since the Eussians demanded a share in the profits from these 
mines on account of their being situated mid-way between the two 
countries. The Khattais.as the Chinese are called, refused, however, 
to accede to the demand, giving answer (I here use the very words 
of my informant) “ If you Orfis have six laks of soldiers alto, 
gether, we have six laks in one place alone, tlien what occasion is 
there for us to let you have a share in the mines ?” 

The town of Semi Pulad Oskd contains a population of between 
7 and 8,000. It is situated on the right bank of the river Irtisoh, 
which forms the boundary between the two countries, and at the 
foot of the Altai or golden mountains. 

_ From the frontier city of Kowreh, or Kdrd, distant fifteen stages, 
la ar^u-slier or Kar^-sbelir, beyond which, there is a most stringent 
order not to permit Yawahs (barbarians), as the Chinese term all 
foreigners, to pass into the interior. This is a large and populous 
mty With a nnraerous garrison, or army rather for its protection. 

MuhySn is distant from the above place five stages, Kuttin or 
Kotin fifteen, and Tfifan twenty. To reach Mi-cMu, from whence 
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the tea is chiefly brought, it occupies two mouths aud half w: 
Ivarawau ; aud to reach Jduau, where the China-ware is mais 
tured, it takes another three months. Beyond the last merit 

place is the ocean. _ 

The Chinese are much given to pleasure, and once a year, ii 
first month, they hold a grand festival which lasts for ten 
during which time they give themselves up to all sorts of plei 

The festival is called Ch^haa. 

Cottrell in his “ Eecolleotions of Siberia,” refers to this st; 
commencing the new year in the following terms: “They 
Chinese merchants at Mai-md-chin, the small hamlet when 
aud the Eussians meet to trade, aud in which merchants are al 
to reside) have, however, learned from their Eussian neighbo 
appreciate the merits of champaigne, which is drunk in^ torrei 
the lohite montJi. This white month is the beginning of the C 
year * « * * The scene of carousing and 

during this month is described as most amusing, and woi 
doubtless the best opportunity of seeing the Chinese und 
most favourable colours.’’ 

The dress of the men of Chinese Tartary is of various c< 
one suit over the other ; and their caps they ornament with a 
like the girls of Orgunge, to which according to their mean 
attach jewels. Their shoes are of silk with soles of cotton, 
women dress much in the same style as those of Kashmir, am 
head-dress consists of a cap or turban, whieli they ornamen 
flowers made of coloured silks. All the people use chairs, 
they cannot sit comfortably otherwise. 

They are of two tribes, the Akh Khattai, and Karah 
which signifies in the Tdrlrf language, the White and the 
Chinese. The former shave all round the head, but leave a 

■ ’ the centre, the hair of which when sufficiently long they tw 

■ ‘ allow to hang down like a cow’s tail. They also shave off th 
, but retain the moustache. The latter, on the contrary neve, 

■ There are two routes from Kashmir to Yarkand aad Koka 
' ' most direct one is by way of Iskdrdoh and along the banks 
;;^-,Shighda river, and over the Mustek range of mountains 
pass. The other, a more roand aboufc_ road,^is by 
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Leli or Ladakh, through the valley of the Shai Yak, as the uorthera 
branch of the Indus is named, and over* the Karah Korrum moun- 
tains, which appears to hape been the route followed by the Sayed, 
There is another route from Leh to the Karah Korrum range, fur- 
ther to the west by way of Niibra, but it is only used when the 
Shai Yak is too deep to be crossed. The route by Islairdoh is less 
than the other by ten stages, but it is only open from the middle 
of April to the end of October, whilst the Leh route is practicable, 
though difficult, for the greater part of the year. 

Mult&n, April, , 


Memorandum on the Manga JBarhat and other Bnoivy Mountains of 
the Mimalaga 'Range adjacent to Kashmir. — Ry T. G. Moktoo- 
MEEIE, Lt. Engineers, 1st Asst. Gt. Trig. Burveg of India, in 
charge Kashnir Series. 

Colonel Waugh having given me permission to publish the approx- 
imate heights and positions of the Kanga Parbat and other snowy 
mountains fixed by the Kashmir series, I have the pleasure to 
put at the disposal of the Asiatic Society a memorandum of the 
same with tables, &c. shewing how the height of the Kauga Parbat 
has been obtained. 

The mean height of 26,629 feet for the Kanga Parbat is approxi- 
mate, but is not likely to alter materially when all the refinements 
of computation have been applied. 

The height of the stations of the Kashmir series depend upon 
the N, W. Himalaya series, and as yet the N, W. H. series 
depends "upon the height of the Bauog observatory, which Colonel 
Waugh has already tested by trigonometrical levelling from sea to 
sea^ over 2,127 miles of hill and plain — a test that has never before 
been applied or at any rate successfully carried out on such a 
gigantic scale. 

The N. W. H. series thus starting with a verified height has not 
as yet been tested by a process similar to the above. Before long, 
however, Colonel W'augh’s great geodetical quadrilaterui fclmt 
. „ ; ' ^ Prom Calcutta to Bombay and Kurraohee. 
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embraces the Punjab and Sind will afford the verification desired by 
completing the circuit from the mean sea level at Knrrachee, round 
the Punjab and back to the same point. 

Though the internal checks on the heights of any Gr. T. Survey 
series are in. themselves complete, still slight errors may creep in 
which can only be detected on the completion of the levelling from 
sea to sea. Hence a small correction may hereafter be applied to 
the heights of the Kashmir series, though as I before said, it is not 
likely to affect materially the values that I now send you. 

Hitherto the Hanga Parbat, which is also called Dayarinur, has 
been put down as 19,000 feet above the sea, being nearly a mile and 
a half below its actual elevation. Eather a bad shot for conjectural 
geography. 

Though by no means equal to mount Everest,^ still the Hanga 
Parbat is as much the king of the northern Himalayas as mount 
Everest is the king of the southern Himalayas. 

My series has already added to the G. T. Survey all the peaks to 
the south of the Indus, and now the Gr. T. Survey may be said to 
have fixed all the peaks in the Himalayas with the exception of a 
few about the sources of the river Indus. 

During my three da^^s’ residence on the snowy mountain Kara- 
mook, at upwards of 16,000 feet above the sea, I had several fine 
views of the Karakooraui range and of the ranges to the north of 
the Indus. Amongst others two very fine peaks were visible 
beyond the general outline of the Musfcagh and Karakoorain ranges. 
These two peaks promise to be high. They were well but faintly 
defined against the sky being probably about 150 miles from me. 
I hope to have the pleasure of sending you their heights at the 
beginning of next year. 

The memorandum includes several well known mountains such as 
and Haramook, Ealtal, &c. The heights now given 

do not agree with those that have hitherto been taken for granted 
by former explorers. 

I trust the accompanying heights and positions may prove a 
useful and interesting cotitribution to accurate geograghj. 

J)hera JDhoon, 21th January^ 1857. 

^ Beo-dhdnga,— Bn. 
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The geographical co-ordinates of the Himalayan peaks enume- 
Ated mthe accompanying list have been derived from the geodetical 
operations ot the Kashmir meridional series of the G. T. Survey of 

This aeries commenced by order of Colonel Wau<.h in 1855 
emanates from a side of the north-west longitudinal leries iu the 
low ranges north of Sealkote. 

The tnangulation of the series has been carried across the snowy 
ridge of Ohattardhar, over the Pir Panjal and the great range to the 

north of Kashmir, by means of symmetrical quadrilaterals and 

poljgODS. 

Luminous signals* have been used througliout, and the nVorous 
system of the G. T. Survey of India has nowhere been abated” not- 
’^ithstanding the physical difficulties presented by the snowy 
ranps, and the severe climate on their summits, so trjiuo- to the 
natwes of ludia employed as larapmen aud heliotropers. 

The Nanga Parbat or Dayarmur is a snowy mountain to the 
north of Kashmir, midway between that valley and the river Indus. 
Ihe splendid mass of snow presented by tl.is peak and its subordi- 
nate pinnacles can be seen to the best advantage from the western 
Side of Kashmir, when it is viewed across the great Valpar lake 
The upper portion of the mountain for 5,000 feet is precipitous, and 

ti'e neighbouring ranges never attain an altitude of more than 

17,000 feet, consequently this magnificent peak, rising to an eleva- 
tion of 26,629 feet above the sea, naturally forms a noble objectf in 
.whatever aspect it is viewed. 
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Among the remaining mountains there are many fine peaks, the 
most remarkable being “ Ser” and “Mer,” twin giants, the former 
white and the latter dark, because it is too precipitous to retain 
much snow on the Kashmir side. Ser and Mer are also called 
Nana Khana, as well as Dam Huy aud Pajah Huy, besides other 
appellations. These peaks and all from No. 1 to No. 12 are well 
known to those sportsmen who shoot ibex in the Ward wan valley. 

* Heliotropes end lamps. * ' ' ' - - r,' f 

t For a beautiful and eWteriatic aketeh of Mb mountafe, vide page 44 of 

' \,llllR,fBow,Lt.-Cplonel) y...., . ; “ 
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Baltal, Haramook, the highest points of the Pir Panjal and ISios. 
16 to 27 inclnsive are visible from various parts of Kashmir, 

The position and heights of these mountains have been deter- 
I mined bj observations taken at the principal stations of the Kashmir 
' series. For instance the Kanga Parbat has been determined by 
observations with a 14 inch'’^ theodolite from eleven principal sta- 
tions at distances varying from 43 to 133 miles and at heights 
ranging from 7,7G0 to 16,000 and odd feet. 

Four or more independent computations have been made for each 
point, the accompanying abstract of the results of the computations 
? of the Kanga Parbat may be taken as a fair specimen. In this 
^ instance, the latitude and longitude have been derived from seven 
; independent deductions, tbe heights from eleven, and the distances 
from the same number of triangles. The extreme difference from 
the mean is only one-tenth of a second in latitude and IShgitude, 
and only 25 feet in height, being as accordant as could be expected, 
considering that it is an unmarked peak,t that the attraction of the 
mountains is very great, and that no doubt, between observations, 
variations did occur caused by falls of snow at one time, and by the 
melting of the same at another. 

The refraction used for completing the height of the Nanga 
Parbat as well as of the other peaks has throughout been deter- 
mined practically from my own reciprocal observations between 
principal stations, that is to say from observations to and from 
those elevated points of the Himalayan range, which were actually 
occupied for the purpose of observation while extending the series 
of great triangles across the Pir Panjal and the great snowy barrier 
to the north of tJie valley. 

The skeleton chart shows the geographical position of the Nanga 
Parbat and the other peaks in the accompanying list. Tbe position 
of Murree, Jheium, Sealkote, Srinagar, and other places being added 
for the sake of illusteation. 


^ Trougliton and Simms, No. 5, G-. T. S. 
t The term unmarked in the Gr. T. S. means a j)eak in which no signal mark 
has been erected. 
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AlBtract of the position of the Manga Farbat. 


Kxed Stations. 



Compared by W. Gc. Beverley, and T. J. M, 
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Memorandum of SeigUs and Positions of the Manga Parlat and 
other Mountains, 


toes ofMoimtaiiis. 

Mean 

Height. 

Mean 

Latitude. 

Mean 

Longitude. 

Eemarks, 

2^’ancja Parbat Snowy 

feet. 

1 0 ' ^ 

0 ' " 


Peak 

26,629.1 

3S 14 21.5 

74 37 52.5 

Or Dayamur. 


23,406,9 

S3 58 56.1 

76 3 59.1 

1 Or Nana, Kliana, &c* 

Mer ditto, 

23,264.4 

34 0 47.7 

76 5 51.4 

Baltal ditto, 

17,839.4 

34 9 55.4 

75 22 10.3 

Or Gwashbrari. 

Haramook ditto, 

Kashmir Series, Snoi^yy 

16,902.9 

34 24 5.6 

74 57 3.1 


Peak, No. 1, 

16,663.0 

33 11 18.8 

76 5 35.3 


Pitto, 55 2, 

19,906.0 

33 19 18.1 

76 20 22.7 


PittOj 55 3, «••••• 

21,288.6 

33 27 18.9 

76 11 50.9 

A Snowy Cone. 


20,054.2 1 

33 27 22.5 

76 7 23.8 

Pitto, 55 5, ..... . 

21,059.3 

33 30 15.4 

76 5 30.6 

A fine Snowy Cone. 

Pit'to, 55 b, .••••♦ 

21,584.8 

33 36 26.6 

76 10 25.8 

Pitto, „ 7 

18,739.3 

33 34 53.1 

76 1 39.0 


Pitto, 55 85 

20,988.0 

33 44 1.6 

76 9 28.8 


Pitto, 55 10, 

19,841.3 

34 0 22.4 

75 52 58.3 


Pitto, 55 11s ■ • • • 

Pitto, (Poormandal ke 

19,597.0 

34 6 14.9 

75 45 42.1 

[Kashmir & Ward wan. 

Sir,) No. 12, 

Kashmir Series, Snowy 

17,051.9 

34 a 37.3 

75 33 49.1 

East of a pass between 

Peak, No. 16, ...... 

17,014.5 

34 56 7.4 

74 21 43.1 


Pitto, 55 17, ...... 

.... 

34 53 30.6 

74 18 59.9 


Pitto, „ 19, ...... 

20,740.3 

35 7 55.7 

74 28 42.2 


Pitto, „ 21, 

14,874.5 

34 48 41.7 

74 5 54.3 

Above Kliagan, 

Pitto, „ 22, ...... 

Pitto, (Peer ke dheri), 


34 46 49.4 

73 65 51.1 

Pitto. 

No. 23, 

Pitto, (Biji-i-ke-Sir), 

16,486.6 

34 43 30.9 

73 46 0.2 

Pitto. 

No. 24, 

. . , 

34 38 18.6 

73 43 44.4 

Pitto. 

Pitto, (Neela) No. 25, 
Kashmir Series, Snow? 

15,534.5 

34 35 55.1 

73 41 43.4 

Pitto. 

Peak, No. 26, 

16,227.8 

35 0 45.7 

74 13 22.4 


Pitto, 5, 27, 


, 3 1 66 26.8 

74 34 6.6 


Pitto, ( d)j ...... 

1S,0S2.4 

34 22 15.4 

75 29 29.7 


Pitto, (e), 1 

17,320.7 

34 13 34.4 

75 32 4.5 

Above the Ambernath 
■ caves. [Giaoier. 

Pitto, (/), i 

17,903.7 

34 13 43.9 

75 37 4P.3 

Above the Matehaiioy 

Pitto, * 

17,6-t2.7, 

34 30 50.3 

75 38 30.4 

In the HembapsBange. 

Ditto, Ij ) ! 

17,369.3 

34 31 34.4 

75 44 27.6 

Pitto, ditto. 

Ditto, (a;), 

19,376.7 

34 17 23.6 

75 49 59.2 

About 8 miles S. W. 
of Pras fort. 
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Memorcmdmt of Heights, (continued) . 


Names of Mountains. 

Mean 

Pleight. 

Mean 

Latitude. 

Mean 

Longitude. 

Eemarks. 

Pir Panjal Snow Pk. 
Bara Sangah, 

feet. 

o ' " 

33 57 54.4 

0 ' " 

75 26 18.3 

In the range between 

Ditto ditto a, 

14,580.6 

33 48 54.3 

76 29 51.9 

Kashmir and "Ward- 
wwi. 

Ditto. 

Ditto ditto j3^, 

33 36 31.5 

75 84 33.8 

Ditto. 

Ditto ditto j8^, 

14,546.6 

33 26 5.9 

75 31 31.6 

Ditto. 

Ditto ditto jS®, ..... 

14,187.0 

33 31 59.7 

75 32 10.4- 

Ditto. 

Ditto ditto Ahertatopa, 

13,042.5 

12,746.4 

33 23 56.8 

75 22 21.5 

G. T. Station.. 

Ditto ditto K-ol Narwa, 

33 30 21.8 

75 8 245 

Ditto. 

Ditto ditto Didymn, . 

14,952.2 

33 24 49.5 

75 3 15.6 

Ditto seen from Siai- 

Ditto ditto Burma Sa- 
kul, 

15,482.7 

33 28 55.7 

74 52 44.2 

kote. 

Three peaks above the 

Ditto cUtto Tikhiar, 

15,304.6 

33 29 52.0 

74 39 42.2 

Kosa Nag, called also 
Koseriii Kutur seen 
from Sialkote. 

Ditto ditto Tatta kiiti, 

15, 523.^7 

33 44 54.9 

74 SO 30.6 

kote. 

Ditto ditto 

15,132.7 

33 54 23.6 

74 28 19.1 


Northern Panjal Hant, 

13,492.8 

34 36 48.0 

74 39 16.2 

G. T. Station above the 

Ditto Marinag, ...... 

11,827.5 

34 38 47.2 

74 14 46.2 

road from Bundipoor 
i to Gurys. 

G. T. Station. 

Ditto Ismail de dori, . . 

12,643.2 

34 29 44.5 

73 57 44.3 

Ditto. 

Ditto Peak, No. 2,. . .. 

14,338.1 

14,038.8 

34 21 20.3 

73 59 17.6 


Ditto Satkola, . , .... 

34 20 41.8 

74 0 23.9 

G. T. Station. 

Ditto Kaj Nag, No. 1, 

14,437.8 

34 13 48.7 

74 4 12.6 

Highest Peak. 

Isle of Cl'iinars, 

6,209.4 

84 8 0.9 

74 53 40.9 

In city lake of Kashmir. 

Lanka Island, 

5,186.6 

34 22 9.1 

74 39 48.0 

In Great Walar Lake. 

Takht-i-Sulaiman, .... 

6,266.0 

34 4 46.3 

74.53 8.0 

Base of kalis of temple. 

Islamabad Hill, 

5,896.4 

33 43 46.3 

75 12 6.9 

G., T, Station on top. 

Shapiyon Hill, 

7,048.9 

33 42 48.9 

74 53 48.5 

Ditto. 

SopoorPort, 


34 17 1.4 

74 30 47.6 

East Bastion. 


S'atther Obseryations taken at Kanlaxf Nai’ H. S. by Lieut. Brownlow, Engrs. 
to the two peaks observed at Haramook H. S. by Lieut. Montgomerie, Engrs. in 
September, 1856, give the following results. 

Height in feet. Distance in miles.. 

Karatoram Ho. 1 1 ® 25,393.7 116.7 

\ „ LammNar, 25,438.5 


Mean, 


Karakorai^ Ho. 2 [ 


25.416.1 

27,914,4 

27.942.2 


136.5. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIITY OP BENGAL, 

Eos Jras, 1857. 


At a montlilj General Meeting of tlie Asiatic Society, held on the 
3rd instant, Bahu Eamgopaul Ghose, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
]?r€sentations were reeewed — 

1. “ — Erom Mr. C. Gubbins, 0. S., a fragment of a carved brick, 
found among the Sarnath ruins, near Benares. 

2. — From the Bavarian Eojal Academy of Sciences, the latest 
publications of the Academy. 

3. — Erom Professor E. B. Cowell, on behalf of the translator, 
Mr. Eitzgerald, a copy of a translation of Salam^n Absal of JamL 

4. — Erom Major H. L. Tlinillier, a sketch of the country between 
Agra and Ilmballah with a sketch of Delhi. 

Dr. William Crozier, B. M. B., was named for ballot at the next 
meeting, proposed by Dr. Spilsbnry and seconded by Mr. Atkinson. 

The Council announced, that in consequence of iii-health, Dr. 
Spilsbnry had sent in his resignation of the office of Vice-President. 

On the motion of Major Strachey, seconded by Mr. Samuells, 
the following resolution was passed: — 

“ That the Society have heard with great regret that the state of 
Dr. Spilsbury’s health has rendered it necessary that he should 
withdraw from further active participation in the management of 
bhe Society, of which he is one of the oldest and most valued mem- 
bers, and that this resolution be communicated to him by the 
Secretary/’ 
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The Council applied for a vote for a sum not exceeding 500 Es., 
for the printing of Br. falconer’s Catalogue of the tertiary fossils 
in the Society’s Museum. 

Some conversation ensued in reference to the amount of the esti- 
mate given by the printer, and the generally high rate charged by 
the Baptist Mission Press for the printing of the Society’s publica- 
tions. Eventually Dr. Mouat offered to enquire in communication 
■with the Secretary into the comparative charges of other printers 
in Calcutta, and to report, if authorized to do so, to the Society. 

Dr. Mouat’s offer was accepted with thanks, and the proposed 
vote was postponed until his report should have been presented. 

The Librarian submitted his usual monthly report. 

Major E. Strachey read a paper, being part of a narrative of a 

Journey into the Tibetan province of Guge, on the frontier of 
Kurnaoir, and to the sacred lakes of Manasarowar and Eaksa Tal” 

On the motion of the Chairman, a *vote of thanks was given to 
Major Strachey for his valuable and interesting paper. 

The ordinary business being concluded, the meeting was made 
special for the consideration of Mr, Oldham’s proposition, to reduce 
the rate of the subscriptions of non-resident members. 

The Secretary stated that, owing to a mistake which had occur- 
red in the office, non-residents had been allowed to send in their 
votes up to the 10th instant. He therefore proposed, on the part 
of the Council, that the special meeting should be continued by 
adjournment to the first Wednesday in July, to be then held after 
the business of the ordinary monthly meeting has been disposed of. 

Agreed to. 

The meeting then separated. 

Library. 

The Library has received the following accessions during the month of 
May last. 

'Presented, 

Sitziingsberichte der Kaiserliehen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phi- 
los-Histor. Classe. Baud XX. heft 2 and 3, Band XXI. heft 1 and 2, 
8vo.— B y thr Academy. 

Mathe-Xatur Clause, Band XX. heft 2 and 3, Band 

XXI. heft 1 1 8vo.— B y the same. 
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Eegister zu den zweifcne 10 Banden der Sitzungsberickte (Band 11 to 
20} der Pliilos-Mstor. Classe, der aka &c.*— B'y the same, 
ditto ditto Mafche-^^ — By the same. 

Denksciiriften der ditto ditto, Philos-Histor. Band TIL 4tG.— B y the 

SAME. 

ArckiY fur kunde dsterreiekiscker Gresckicts-quellen. Band ‘XVI. 
keft 2, 8 VO. — By the same. 

Pontes Eerum Austriacarum. Ditto ditto Histor. commission. Band 
XI. abtk 2 8vo. 

Xotkenblatt, Nos. 15 to 24, 1856. — By the same. 

Selections from tke Eecords of the Madras Government, No. XXXIX. 
— Report upon the Government Central Museums and tke Local Museums 
in tke provinces for 1855-56. — By the Beng-al Government. 

ditto of tke Government of India (Public 'Works Depart- 
ment) No. XXII. on Lightning Conductors & Powder Magazine.-— B y 
the Government oe India. 

— ditto North-Western Provinces VoL 11. on Irrigation, 2 

Loads, 3 Bridges, 4 Miscellaneous Works.— By the Government of 
Aoea. 

ditto of tke Bombay Government No. XII. Sattara Territory. 

— By the Government of Bombay. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Tol. 1. Nos. 1 and 2, New 
series. 

YogeFs Disorders of tke Blood, Translated and edited by Babu Ckun- 
der Coomar Dey, 8vo. — B y the Babu. 

Report on tke Elliot Marbles in the Madras Museum, Famp/ilet — By 
the Curator of the Museum. 

Reports of tke Juries of tke Madras Exhibition of 1855 . — By the 
Madras Government. 

Report (corrected) of proceedings of a Public Meeting at tke Town 
Hall, Calcutta, in favor of tke extension of tke jurisdiction of tke Mofus- 
sil Criminal Courts. — By the Committee appointed by the Meeting-. 

Salaman and Absal, au allegory translated from tke Persian of Jdmi, 
by E. Fitzgerald. — B y Professor E. Cowell. 

Tke Calcutta Christian Observer for May, 1857 .—By the Editors. 

Tke Oriental Christian Spectator for April, 1867. — By the Editor. 

Tke Oriental Baptist for May, 1867.— By the Editor. 

Tke Hpadeskak for May .—By the Editor. 

A Map of tke country between Agra and Uinballa with a Sketch of 
Delhi.— B y Major H. L. Thuillibb. 
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Purchased, 

Braude’s Manual of Chemistry, 2 Vols. Boyal 8yo. 

Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art : comprising the 

history, description, and scientific principles of every branch of human 
knowledge ; with the derivation and definition of all the terms in general 
use, 8vo. "London^ 1853. 

Tomlinson’s Cyclopedia of Arts and Science, 2 Vols., Royal 8vo. 

A lecture on Modern Investigations on Ancient India, delivered in 
Berlin, March 4, 1854. By Professor A. Weber. Translated from the 
German by F. MetcnMe, pamphlet, 25'-^ copies. 

Gour Da's Bysa'ck, 

1st June, 1857. Librarian and Asstt. Secg, 


Library. 

The Library has received the following accessions during the month 
of June, 1857. 

Presentations, 

Indische Skizzen. Vier bisher in Zeitschriften zerstreute Vortrage 
und Abhandlungen. Von A. Weber, Berlin, 1857, 8vo. — B y the Author. 

A lecture on Modern Investigations on Ancient India, delivered in 
Berlin, March 4, 1854. By Professor A. Weber. Translated into Eng- 
lish by P. Metcalfe.—- By Pboeessor A. Weber. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-land-en Volkenkunde von ITeerlandsch Indie. 
Vierde Deel, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 . — By the Royal Institute oe 
Neeelandsch Indie. 

Einladung zur Akademischen feier des Geburtsfestes Seiner Majestat 
des konigs Wilhelm von Wiirttemberg, Abhandlung fiber den Athar- 
va Veda von Dr. Rudolf Roth. Pamphlet , — By the Author. 

Documents and Facts illustrating the origin of the Mission to Japan, 
authorized by Government of theDnited States. May 10, 1861, Wash’^ 
ington 1857, a pamphlet. 

A Catalogue of the Bibliotheca Orientalis Sprengeriana, Giessen 1851, 
pamphlet . — By Dr. A. Sbseng-bs. 

Sanskrit- Worterbueh herausgegeben von der Faiserlichen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Bearbeitet von Otto Bohtiingk und Rudolph Roth. 
Zweiter Theil, Bogen 21-30. 


24 copies for sale, at 1 E. per copy. 
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Monatsbericlil; der Koniglichen PreusB Akademie der Wissensehaffcen. 
zii Berlin. IsTovember and December, 1856. Berlm, 1857. — By the 
Academy. 

The Indian Annals of Medical Science, Fo. YIII. April 1857 . — By the 
EditojJv 

The Physical Geography of Western Tibet, by Capt, H, Strachey. 
Fam ; plilet — By Major R. Strachey. 

Report of the Director of Pablic Instruction in the Lov^^er Provinces 
for the 2d quarter of 1806-57? i. c. from August to October, 1856 . — By 
THE Director. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. XLIL 
Report on Capt. W. L. Merewether with other papers relating to the 
enlargement of Bigaree Canal in Upper Sind. — By the Bombay Govt. 

Journal Asiatique, No. 34. — By the Asiatic Society oe Paris. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society No. 25, YoL YIII.— By the 
Society. 

Report of the Results of the Administration of Sait Department during 
185o'56. — By the Bengal Govt. 

Half yearly Report of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 30th April, 1857. — By the Chamber op Commerce. 

The Oriental Baptist for June, 1857 . — By the Editor. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for June, 1857. ^By the Editors. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator for May, 1857. —By the Editor. 

The Yividhartha Sahgraha, Nos. 37 and 38.— By Babu Rajendralal 
Mittra. 

Exchanged, 

The Athenmum, for March and April, 1857. 

The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Jour- 
nal of Science, Yols. 86 and 87, April and May, 1857* 

The Calcutta Review, No. 55 for March, 1857. 

Purchased. 

Literary Gazette, Nos. 2096 to 2104. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, for 15th March and 1st April, 1857. 

Comptes Rendus, Nos. 8 to 17 ; also Nos. 17 to 19 of 1856. 

Mecanique Industrielle, Memoire sur, &c. &c. par M. Seguin Ain^. 
Ptris, pamphlet, 1857. 

Journal des Savants for March and April, 1857. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Nos. 112 and 113, 
April and May, 1857. 

2 0 
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AnBales des Seiences ITaturelles, Ho. 6, Tome V. and Ho. 1, Tome VI. 
Memoires snr les Contrees Occidentales, traduits du Sanscrit en Clii- 
nois, en Fan 648 par Hiouen-Tlisang, et da Chinois en Frangais par M. 
Stanislas Julien, Tome I. Paris, 1857. 

Codices Grientales Bibliotliecse Eegise Hafniensis, jussu et anspiciis 
Eegiis ennmerati et descripti. Paris Tertia, Codices Persicos, Turcicos. 
Hindustanieos, &c. continens. Hafnise, pampklet, 1857. 

EeFue et Magasin de Zoologie, Nos. 2 and 3 of 1857. 

Be?ne des Deux Mondes, 1st and 15th April, and 1st May, 1857. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, Ho. 68, March 1857. 

The Natural History, Review Ho. II., April 1857. 

The Edinburgh Review, Ho. 214, April 1857. 

The Quarterly Review, Ho. 202, Ditto. 

The Westminster Review, Ho. 22, April 1857. 

Gofr Da's Bysa'ck, 

Librarian and Asst, Secy, 


Fob July, 1857. 

At a Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society held on the 
1st instant, 

Major R. Strachey, Senior Member present, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. William Orozier, B. M. S., duly proposed and seconded at 
the last meeting, was balloted for, and declared elected. 

The Council announced that they had appointed Major Strachey 
a Vice-President in the place of Dr. Spilsbury resigned, subject to 
the confirmation of the Society. 

The report of Dr. Mouat on the comparative charges of the 
printing Presses in Calcutta was taken into consideration ; and, after 
some discussion, a vote was agreed to for a sum not exceeding 500 
Rs., as proposed by the Council at the last meeting, for the printing 
of Dr. Falconer’s catalogue of tertiary fossils in the Society’s 
Museum, subject to the condition that the lowest eligible tender 
be accepted. 
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Communieations were received — 

1st,— From Babii E^dhanath Sikdar, an abstract of the Meteorolo- 
gical Eegister kept in the Office of the Surveyor General for the 

month of March last. 

2nd. — ^From Mr. Theobald, Jr., a paper entitled Notes on the 
distribution of some of the land and fresh water-shells of India.’’ 

3rd. — From Lt. Eavertj, notes on Kokan, Kashgar, Tarkund and 
other places in Central Asia. 

The Librarian and the Zoological Curator submitted their usual 
monthly reports. 

Bipedal Meeting. 

The ordinary business being concluded, the special meeting, con- 
tinued by adjournment from 3rd June last, was resumed. A suffi- 
cient number of members not being present to decide a question 
involving an alteration of the rules, a conversation arose as to the 
proper course to be pursued. 

After considerable discussion Major Thuiliier moved, seconded by 
B4bu E^jendralal Mittra — 

“ That this meeting not consisting of the number of members 
required by rule 45, the proposal of Mr. Oldham for reducing the 
subscription of non-resident members cannot be considered, and 
that the motion be therefore dropped.” 

Agreed to. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

Libeaey. 

The following accessions have been made to the library during the 
months of July and August last. 

Presented. 

Sitzungsberichte der baiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos- 
Histor Classe, Band XXI. heft 3, Band XXII. 1-2. — By the Petjssian 
Academy OF Sciences AT WiE3sr. 

Math-Natur Classe Band XXII. heft 1-3, and Band 

XXIII. heft 1 .*— By the Same, 

Denkscriften der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Mathe- 
matisch. Natur. Classe Band XII, — By the Same. 

Archiv fiir kunde osterr Geschichtsqueilen, Band XVIL heft 1-2, 
Band XVIIL heft I.-By the Same. 
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Fontes Eemm Austriacaruin, Baad X, Abtli. 2, and Band XIII. Abtli. 
2.-— By THE Same. 

Monnmenta Habursgicaj 2 Abth. — B y the Same. 

Oonciiiorum Generalium Seculi Decimi Quinti, Tome I. 

Eoyal 4to.— By THE Same. 

Almanacli der kaiserliclien Akademie der Wissenscliaften^ 1857, By 

THE Same. 

Las Historias Del Origen de los Indies de esta ProYincia de Guate- 
mala, Traducidas de ia lengua quiche al castellano para mas eomodidad 
de los ministros del s evangelio For E. E. P. F. F. Ximenez, Por E. Br. 
C. Scherzer, 8yo. Vienna, 1857- — By the Academy. 

The Indian Annals of Medical Sciences or Half-yearly Journal of 
Practical Medicine and Surgery, Ho. VIII. April, 1857.— By the Eniron, 

Selections from the Eecords of the Bombay Govexmment, Ho. XLII, 
— By the Bombay Goveehment. 

Beporton the Survey Operations of the Lower Provinces from 1 st 
Oct. 1855 to 30th Sept. 1856. — By the Bengal Govt. 

Maps of the Administration Eeport for the year 1855-56, Part III,— By 
THE Same. 

The Proceedings of the Eoyal Society, Vol. VIII. Ho. 28,— By the 
Royal Society op London. 

The Infant Treatment in Vernacular, 12mo. Calcuita, 1857.— By Babu 
' Shib Chundba Deb. 

Mr. David Smithes Report of the Sigrowlee and Xurhnrbaree Coal 
Fields, pamphlet.— -By the Government op India, Public Woees 
Department. 

The Oriental Baptist for July and August, 1857* — By the Editor, 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for July and August, 1857. — By the 
Editors. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator for June and July, 1857 .— By the 
Editor. 

The Vividharta Sangraha, Hos. 37, 38 and 39. — By Babu Ea^jendra- 
la'l Mittra. 

A letter to the Members of the Photographic Society in Defence of 
Babu Eajendralal Mittra.-r*EY a Member. 

Hatuiirkundig Tijdschrift voor Hederlandsch Indie, Deel XII. Derde 
Serie Deel II. ad. 4, 5 and 6, and DeeL III. ad. 1 to 4. — By the Bata- 
vian Society. 

Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Eifter Band, 
heft 2,— By the German Oriental Society. 
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Die Lieder Des Hafis, Persiscli rail} dem commentare des Sudi Heraus- 
gegebea von Herniann Brocklians, Band I. heffc 3 and the 

Editor. 

Deutsches Worterbucli von Jacob Grimm und Wilhelm Grimm, 2 Band 
Lieferung 5, Der — Doch. liejpzig. — By the Authors. 

Monographie des Guepes Soeiales, on de la Tribn des Vespiens, 
ouvrage faisant suite a la Monographie des Guepes Solitaires, par Henri 
dc Saussure, Cahier 2nd and 3rd, pamphlet, and 1 vol. of plates. — B y the 
Author. 

Melanges Hymenopterologiques par Henri de Saussure, 1 Ease. 

1854.— By THE Author. 

Houvelles Considerations sur la nidification des Guepes par H. de 
Saussure.— By the Author. 

Castrens (M. Alexander) Yersuch einer Burjatischen Sprachlehre nebst 
Eurzem Worterverzeichniss, Im auftrage der kaiserlicheu xlkademie der 
Wissenschaften herausgegeben von Anton Schiefner, St. Fetershiirgh, 
1857.'-^By the Academy. 

The Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, edited by 
J. Bu Logan, Few Series. Vol. I. Ho. 11, VoL II. Ho. 1, 2 copies.-— By 
THE Editor. 

Vocabulary of Dialects of Aboriginal Tribes of Tasmania, by Joseph 
Milligan, Ho. 7, sheets. — By the Eoyai. Society of Tasmania. 

Meteorological Tables kept at the Observatory of Hobart Town, 
Tasmania, January to May, 1857.— By the Same. 

Bhuddhism and Buddist Pilgrims, A review of Stanislas Julien’s 

Voyages des Pelerins Bouddhistes” together with a letter on the origi- 
nal meaning of Hirvana” by AT. Aluller.-— By the Reviewer.^ 

Annalen der Chemie und Pharmacie. Herausgegeben von E. Wohler, 
Justus Liebeg und Hermann Eopp, from January to April, 1857. — By the 
Chemical Society at Liepzig-. 

Catalogue of the Geological Museum in connexion with the Geological 
Survey of India, Calcutta, Part I. Alinerals, 1857 . — By the Director 
01? THE Geological Survey IN IsjiDiA. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India (Home De- 
partment) Ho. XXIII, Report upon the present condition and future 
prospects of Tea Cultivation in the Hor^h Western Provinces and in the 
Puajaub. — By the Govt, of India. 

* Twenty copies for sale at 1 Rupee each.— Apply to the Librarian, Asiatic 
Society. 
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JEJxehanged, 

The LondoB, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine of Science 
for May and June, 1857, !Nos. 87 and 88. 

The AthenEeum, for April and May^ 1857. 

Turcliased, 

Comptes Bendus, Nos. 11 to 21. 

Journal des Savants for April and May, 1857. 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, Nos. 2, 3 and 4 of 1857. 

Revue des Dens Mondes, 15fch April, 15th May and 1st June, 1857. 

The Natural History Review, No. II. for April, 1857. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Nos. 113 and 114 for 
May and June, 1857. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, Nos. 68 and 69. 

Annales des Sciences Naturelles, Tome V. No, 6 and Tome VI. No. 1, 

Literary Gazette, Nos. 2105 to 2108. 

Goub Da.'s Bysa^'ce:, 

Librarian and Asst, Secy, 

Ist September, 1857* 

"Report of Curator, Zoological Department, July Meeting, 1857. 

SiE, — But few donations have been received since my last Report. 

1. From T. C. Jerdon, Esq. Nagpore. A small spiny-tailed Swift, the 
Acanthylis sylvatica, Tickell, J, A, S. XV, 284, obtained by Major 
S. R. Tickell in Central India, and subsequently in greater abundance 
near Darjiling. It is well distinguished from the small Pinang species, Ac. 
LEUCOPYG-iALis, nobis, J, A. S, XVIII, 809, and structurally by having 
a more compressed bill, and by having the tail formed as in the large 
Ac. NuniPES of the Himalaya; whereas the other has the more Wood- 
pecker-like tail of Ac. G-iGANTEA, with the medial spines much more 
developed. Both are rare species in collections, if indeed a specimen of 
either occurs elsewhere than in our own museum. 

2. — W. T. Blanford, Esq, A fine specimen of the Rhizomys badixjs, 
Hodgson, or ^ Bambu Rat’ of the Nipal and Sikhim tardij also an example 
of SuYA ATEOGULAEis, Moore, P. Z. S, 1854, p. 77 (a species new to the 
Society’s museum), and a few other bird-skins from the vicinity of 
Darjiling. 

Subsequently, Mr. Blanford has favored us with the following speci- 
mens, also from Darjiling* 
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Of mammalia, Ehinolophus teag-attjs, Hodgson (very dark-colonred), 
CoESiEA CATJDATA, (Hodgson, — disfcincfc from C. alpi]S'a-'»S'£?w 
S cliinz),’*' SoBicuLUs itig-eescens, Talpa miceouea, Hodgson (since set 
up as a skeleton), specimens in spirit of Sciueus loeroiees and Sc. 
McCnBLLANDii, and a skeleton (imperfect) of Sciueoptera albonigra. 

Of reptiles, Caiotes (?) tricaeinatus, Mocoa sikimensis, Calamaeia 
PUSCA, nobis (several, tlie largest of them 16 in. long), dipsas (?) coiu- 
bbina, 5*, Trigonocephalus — — — (P), Te. dipsas, var. (anterior 
half greenish-grey, with black-bordered scales), TEiGONOCEPHAiiUS nib- 
GIRIENSIS, PoLYPEDATES MAEMORATA (J, A, 8, XXIV, 188, of wllich 
JSyla ohtusa, nobis, </. A* 8, XII, 931, proves to be the young). 

3.— Prom myself. Carcass of a fine male Sla-gosk (Pelis caeacal), 
which has been prepared as a stuffed specimen. 

Lastly, may be noticed a purchased skin, from the neighbourhood of 
Darjiling, of the remarkably handsome and curiously coloured Bat, Xyc- 
TICEJUS oENATUs, nobis, J. A. 8. XX, 159, 517, where described from the 
Ehasya hills. The present beautiful specimen had less of the pale colour 
on the membranes than that originally described ; it being confined chief- 
ly to the interfemoral, and to the margin of the fore-arms. Pur of the 
upper-parts pale fulvous with bright ruddy tips, darker laterally and 
posteriorly ; an interrupted pale median line from the occiput, composed 
in part of pure white tufts, one at the occiput, another between the 
shoulders, and a third on the middle of the back ; corresponding to these 
are three white lateral tufts on each side, the first being upon the shoul- 
der: lower-parts subdued white, with a broad dark brown collar or 
gorget, continued downward as a wide median streak upon the belly ; 
from the shoulders, the white is continued round as a second gorget, in- 
terrupted in the middle, but prolonged down each side of the pectoral 
region, and approximating posteriorly ; being bordered outwardly with 
dark brown at the base of the volar membrane. The pencil, however, 
is required to aid the pen to convey a vivid idea of the markings of this 
singularly handsome species, w’hich may well bear the popular designa- 
tion of " Harlequin Bat/ a name that should conduce to its facile recog- 
nition. 

E. Blyth. 

^ Contrary to the opinion of Mr. E. F. Tomes, J”. A. 8. XXIV, 362. M B, 
The small Shrew noticed in J". A, 8. XXIV, 188, as having been found in a cellar 
in Madras, I jSnd, fiom. a memorandum, was returned to the Hou’ble W. Elliot, 
Madras C. 8, 
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PoB Sebtembee, 1857. 

Tbe Montlilj General Meeting for September was held on the 2iid 
instant. 

Major H. L. Thuillier, Senior member present, in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the July meeting were read and confirmed. 
The August meeting separated without proceeding to business, in 
consequence of there not being a sufficient number of members 
present to form a quorum. 

Presentations were received — 

Erom the Austrian Academy of Sciences at Vienna, the latest 
publications of the Academy. 

Two coins found at Bali, and purchased for the Society’s Cabinet, 
were exhibited. They were, one of Hossein Shab of Bengal, 917 H. 
and the other of IlTuserat Shah, son of Hossein Shah, 930 H. 

Eobert Schlagintweit, Esq. was proposed as a corresponding 
member of the Society by tbe President, seconded by Mr. At- 
kinson. 

Notes from the following gentlemen, announcing their wish to 
withdraw from the Society, were recorded. 

P. W. LeGeyt, Esq., C. S., D. G. Nicholson, Esq. J. E, Curtis, 
Esq., A. E. Young, Esq., 0. S., and W. G. Young, Esq., C. S. 

The nomination, which the Council announced in July last, of 
Lieut.-Col. E. Strachey, as a Yice-Pi’esident of the Society, in place 
of Dr. Spilsbury deceased, was confirmed. 

CommmiicaUons were received-^ 

1. Erorn Babu Eada Nauth Sikdar, an abstract of the Meteorolo- 
gical Eegister kept in the Office of the Suryey or General for the 
months of April, May and June last. 

2. Erom Mr. Piddington, Notes for Ships and Steamers lying 
in the stream, or at moorings at Calcutta, or near it, and for Eiver 
boats, on the approach of a Cyclone. 

3. Erom Ditto Practical notes on the best mode of obtaining 
the highest duty from Burdwan Coal as compared with English 
Coal.” 
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4 Prom C. E., forwarding an account and 

diagram of tbe different deposits passed througb in proceeding from 
the right bank of the Indus to the Coal deposits in the Sehware 
district of Kurrachee, 

5. From Major Thuillier, forwarding a paper bj Lieut, Moiitgo- 
merie, Eiigineers, on the heights of certain snowy peaks of the 
Hiiiialay ah ill the neighbourhood of Kashmir. 

6. From the Eoyal Society of Tasmania, the Meteorological 
tables kept in the Observatory of .Hobart Town during the months 
of January to June last. 

7. From the G-overnment of India through Mr. Under Secy. 
Chapman, copies of papers relative to two Meteoric stones which 
fell near the Village Farnallee, in the Madura district, Madras 
From E. J. SniiniVAijr, ■ 

To H. A. Mubbax, Fsg,, 

Mx DEAB Mb. Mxjbbay, — I forward herewith a letter from the 
Eevd. J. Taylor, an American Missionary. 

Perhaps Lord Harris might wish some steps to be taken about 
one or both the Aerolite stones mentioned in the letter, the larger 
one appears a phenomenon in point of size. 

Should His Lordship require any one or any portion for the 
Museum, I can procure it. 

(Signed) E. J. Sullitan. 

Madura f 2St/d Marc/^, 1857, 


From E, S, Tajzob, Mg,, 

To E. J. Stolitaij, Fsg,, 

Deae Sib, —Hear the village of Parnallee in this taiook two 
meteoric stones have fallen. I have been on to the ground, and 
seen the places where they fell and the exact impression made in 
the earth wliere they lay. As no rain has- fallen since, I was able 
to see that there was no mistake about it. The noise made as they 
came through the air made a deep impression on the minds of the 
people in that region, and was heard, I find from reports, from along 
the sea shore up to Teruchooly. They fell about three miles 
apart from each other. The smaller one weighs about 37 pounds, 
and sunk in the earth,, where it fell, two feet and eight inches. The 
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larger one is from three to four times as large, and sunk in the 
earth two feet and four inches. It struck the earth flatwise. The 
smaller one fell about perpendicularlj. The larger fell (coniiiif^ 
from tlie north a little to the west) making an angle with a per« 
pendicular line, of about fifteen degrees. Persons were standing' 
near each place where they fell. Many worshipped them. The 
Tillagers gave them up to me, on condition that I should inform 
you, and save them from trouble being made, or rather, which they 
feared some officials might make. I do not make this statement 
officially, but am ready, if you desire it, to make an official statement 
on the subject. In writing this, I have fulfilled my promise to the 
people there. 

Yours affectionately, 

(Signed) II. S. Taxloe. 

Mandaliasolie^ March 28^7?, 1857. 


From H. A, Miteeat, 

To E. J. SuLLiTAiir, Esg_,, 

My deab Sulliyak, — I write to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 28th ultimo, with enclosure from the Eev. Mr. Taylor 
(herewith returned), and to thank you for the information which 
you afford. 

Lord Harris desires me to say that he thinks one of the meteoric 
stones, the larger one, should certainly be sent to the Museum here, 
and that Mr. Taylor might keep the other one for himself, as he 
might perhaps like to do so ; and to request at the same time also, 
that you would ask Mr. Taylor to be good enough to furnish you 
with a statement of all the particulars and circumstances connected 
with the occurrence, the state of the atmosphere at the time, <fcc. 

, (Signed),, ' H.' A. Mueeay.;^ ' 

Gueniy^lst 


iFmTj IL S. Tayloe, 

To E. J. SuLLiVAK, Collector of Mudura^ 

Deae Sir, — Your note of 9th of April reached me at Eumnad 
on the 22nd, also the note , of Mr;., Murray to yourself, which I here- 
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with return. I agree with Lord Harris that ^‘ one of the meteorie 
stones” should he sent to the Museum at Madras, and I consent 
that it should be the largest, as they fell within this Presidency. I 
also thank His Lordship for kindly suggesting to you that “ Mr. 
Taylor might keep the other one for himself as he might perhaps 
like to do so.” Simply for myself I do not desire it, but while I 
honor the English, and am glad to have one at Madras for that 
reason, I love also my own country, which is but a branch of the 
English stock, and wish to send the other there. You are at 
liberty, however, to keep it at Madura till after the Exhibition in 
, June. 

In respect to Mr. Murray’s request through you, I would state 
that I gave a somewhat minute account of their fall, &c. to Br. 
Colebrook, with liberty to publish, should he think best, in the 
Atlienwum, If he has done so, this may not be needed ; I will, 
however, give a few particulars. 

1. They fell on the 28th of Pebruary, Saturday, at about noon, a 
little south east of the village of Parnallee, Latitude north, accord- 
ing to the Government Map 9° 14' Longitude 78® 21' east. 

2. The largest one fell a few seconds before the smaller one, and 
from two to three miles north of it. As was manifest from the hole 
it made in the ground when it fell, it came from a direction some 
ten degrees west of north, making an angle of about 15 or 20 
degrees with a line perpendicular to the earth’s surface. It struck 
tlie earth (or at least lay in the bottom of the hole made by it) 
flatwise, on the side that is most convex. The most round or 
convex side of the smaller stone also was downward, this being the 
position they would naturally assume as they passed with great velo- 
city through the resisting atmosphere, an idea which did not occur to 
me till now. I had before simply noted the fact. The larger stone 
sunk into the earth when it fell, two feet and five inches, in a per- 
pendicular direction. The smaller one two feet and eight inches. 
The smaller one fell also about perpendicularly. The smaller does 
not appear in any respect like a fragment of the larger one. The 
specific gravity of the smaller one, when it fell was about 8-8, water 
being the standard of unity. I observed that the specific gravity 
was increased after exposure to a shower, or tliat of the smaller 
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one was. I did not try that of the larger. The crack on the convex 
side of the larger one I did not perceive at all till it had been wet, 
and then at first it was just perceptible. Afterwards it gradually- 
opened, I suppose, owing to the oxidation of the native iron it 
contains, perhaps, however, to other causes. The stones had not 
been wet till they came into my hands April 21st. They, each of 
them, fell in cultivated fields, one of which had been harvested. The 
crop in the other was still standing. 

3. The noise seems to have been terrific to the Natives, causing 
those near to crouch from fear. It came like two claps of thunder, 
as they fell one after the other, continuing for some tin>e, but 
gradually growing less loud. As they fell through the whole depth 
of our atmosphere, this would naturally be the case. The noise 
appears to have been heard at TuticoTin^ forty miles distant. At 
this place, sixteen miles north, it excited considerable interest 
among those abroad at the time. The noise must have been great, 
occasioned by tbeir great velocity. Taking their specific gravity 
into the account, say 3-3, their size being about that of large cannon 
balls, some allowance also being made for their irregular shape, 
from the depth they penetrated the soil, which was of common 
hardness, those who have observed the power of projectiles in 
such cases, will be able to calculate approximately what that 
velocity was. 

4s. Of the excitement among the natives, I suppose, I need not 
speak. I visited the place, because of the rumours that were fijing 
abroad, making it evident to my mind that something peculiar had 
there transpired. First, I saw the holes from which, in the culti- 
vated fields they had been freshly taken, no rain having subsequent- 
ly fallen, and saw at the bottom the liardlg compressed and exact 
impression left by them as they were taken up, and then as I saw 
the stones, I knew instantly that they were the identical ones which 
had been taken from those places. As I was more or less known in 
that region, and there is no gentleman whatever anywhere near, the 
rural people, utterly ignorant of the cause, came in great numbers 
to state the facts, and ask some explanation. Some of them sup- 
posed they were gods that had fallen; some that they had been 
shot from cannon in ships at Tutieorin and some, that a Brahman 
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liad brouglit them from the sea by his muntrunes : some rejected 
all these theories ; but no one could tell or feel satisfied as to how 
these tilings could be. By simply striking my staff through the 
aii’j I could explain to them the noise; and by tying a stone to a 
string, and swinging it I could make them understand the centri- 
fugal and centripetal forces, and how that from some disturbance in 
these forces, stones moving about some centre, like the moon about 
the earth, might fall. The explanations gave them relief. They put 
confidence in me, and gave me the stones at my i^equest, that I 
might save them from the trouble of any official investigation, and 
put them into some Museum, or Scientific Institution, 

P, S. — I forgot to say that there was nothing peculiar in the 
state of the atmosphere. It was a clear day. ‘When the stone is 
sent on to Madras, if any scientific gentleman makes an analj^sis of 
it for the Museum, please be so good as to ask a copy of it for me. 

Tours very truly, 

(Signed) H. S. Tayloe. 

lianduliasoliej Agril 1857. 


8, Prom Mr. E. Lushington, Officiating Assistant Secretary to 
the G-overnment of Bengal, inclosing copy of a despatch, dated 3rd 
June last, from the Hon’ble Court of Directors, and enclosure on 
the subject of the Geological Map of India prepared by the late 
Mr, Greenough : — • 

From B. B. CHAPiiAi^, Fsg., 

Offg. TJnder-Becg. to the Qovi. of India, 

To A. B. Yotoo, Esg., 

Becg. to the Govt, of Bengal. 

Bated the Tlth July, 1857, Home Department. 

SiE, — With reference to the special Narrative of the Government 
Home Dei>t Bengal, Ho. 25, dated the 25tli August, 1856, re- 
specting Mr. Greenough’s Geological Map of India, 
I am directed to transmit for the information of the Hou’ble the 
Lieut." Governor, and for communication to the Asiatic Society, the 
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accompanying copy of a despatcli, l!^o. 76 of 1857, dated tlie grd 
June, from tlie Hon’ble the Court of Directors and enclosure. 

A copy of the despatch has this day been communicated to the 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey for information, and for 
such remarks as he may be disposed to offer thereon. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. B. Chamiak, 

Offg. Under- Becy. to the Govt, of India. 


Letter dated 4tli Sept. (jSTo. 
117) 1856, forwarding Bengal 
special narrative relating to the 
Geol. Map of India, prepared 
by tlie late Mr. Greenoiigli, and 
sent out bj’ the Court for exam- 
ination, and remarks by the of- 
ficers of Government in India. 


Public Pe^artment. 

‘ Our Governor- General of India in Council. 

Para. 1. — We observe that all the Officers, to whom the Map 
was communicated, expressed a high 
sense of its value, as a record of existiim 
information as to the Geology of India. 
But it appears to be considered by a Com- 
mittee of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
that from various circumstances the map 
should remain unaltered, as a memorial 
of the state of our Geological knowledge at the time of its publica- 
tion, and that any Geological Map of India, inteiided to shew the 
results of more recent and more extended investigations, should be 
commenced de novo, when sufficient data shall have been obtained 
from the researches now in progress. 

2. We transmitted the correspondence on the subject to tho 
Council of the Geological Society of London, with a request that we 
might be furnished with the opinion of the Council on the best 
mode of proceeding, with a view to the framing of an accurate 
Geological Map of India. 

3. We now forward to you in the packet a copy of the letter 
in. which the views of the Council are stated, from which you will 
observe that the Council concurs generally in the conclusions of the 
Committee of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

4. The various suggestions of the Council seem worthy of adop- 
tion, and we do not doubt that, in communication with Mr, Oldham, 
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you will be able to frame a sclieme, by 'wliicli the object in view wili^ 
ill proportion as a correct knowledge of the Geology of India is ob- 
tained, be eiiectively carried out. 

We are, &c., 

(Signed) Eoss D. Ma^istg-les, 

„ . ■ „ E. Citeme, 

And other Directors, 

London, Srd Jime, 1857. Dover, 7tli Ilarch. 


To Sib J. C. Meltill, K. C. B., 

Secretary to the Doxi’hle Dast India Gomjoany. 

Sir, — The Coimeil of the Geological Society having earefiillj 
examined the documents submitted for their consideration by the 
Court of Directors of tlie East India Company, in reference to the 
Geological Map of India, compiled by the late Mr. Greenough, have 
requested me to convey to the Court of Directors their opinion on 
the subject as requested by your letter of the 5th January. 

It appears from the reports of the Indian authorities to w'hom 
the Map has been forwarded, that in respect to topography it is 
extremely defective, and on that ground alone the Council would 
consider it an unfit basis for accurate Geological investigations, 
such as those now carrying on under the sanction of the East India 
Company. 

It is surmised in one of the reports that the inferiority of the 
Map in this point of view may be partly ascribed to the long period 
of labour (20 years) bestowed]upon it, the topographical Map having 
perhaps been selected at the remoter epoch of this long period of 
time, but knowing the extraordinary zeal with which Mr. Greenough 
pursued Geographical enquiry, sparing neither time, labour, nor 
expense, the Council cannot imagine that he neglected any means 
within his reach to give perfection to his Map, and are there- 
fore more disposed to the conclusion that the materials for a 
good Map of India are more abundant and accessible in India 
than in England. The fact, however, is the same, and the Council 
cannot therefore recommend any further extension of the Map by 
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tlie issne of a new* edition, thinking it best that the existing and 
unappropriated copies of the Map should be so distributed in India 
as to facilitate the comparison of its results with those of recent 
observation, the Map containing therefore a record only of the infor- 
mation accumulated by Mr. Greenough. 

The necessity of adopting this course is further confirmed by the 
very strong opinions expressed by the Director of the India Geolo- 
gical Survey and by the Curator of the Museum of Economic Geo- 
logy in India, of the many inaccuracies in the Geological informa- 
tion of the Map, inaccuracies not confined to errors in determining 
the limiting boundary between two contiguous formations, but in- 
volving the most serious mistakes as to the true nature and position 
of the formations themselves. These mistakes it was scarcely possi- 
ble that Mr. Greenough as the compiler of the information, obtained 
by others, of whose ability and accuracy he could not always be a 
competent judge, should entirely avoid ; but it would he very 
unwise to hamper the able Geological Surveyors of India by requir- 
ing them to adjust their information to so imperfect a Map. The 
opinion of the Council is therefore that the first step should be, 
today down from all the information possessed in India, an ap- 
proximatively correct topographical Map, which it is believed could 
be effectively done by the East India Survey Department, and that 
on this Map should be recorded all the information of a Geological 
character in possession of the Directors, whether in India or at 
home, the act of recording being, however, confided to the Geolo- 
gical Department in India, as best able to estimate the fidelity and 
value of the information not actually resulting from their own 
enquiries. 

The Council would also suggest that copies of this improved Map 
should, as soon as possible, be forwarded to the learned Societies, 
especially Geological, at home, in order that the attention of scien- 
tific men should be at the first moment directed to it, as one of 
the best means of insuring its ultimate perfection. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. G. Poetloce, President. 

The Librarian submitted his usual monthly report for the months 
of J uly and August last. 
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Libraey. 

The Library received the following accessions during September last. 
Presented, 

Aunaleii der Cliemie und Pliarmacie for May, 1857. — By the Editor* 
Journal Asiatique, No. 35. — By the Asiatic Society of Paris, 
Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XX. Part II. June, 
1857.-- By the Society. 

(Quarterly) of the Geological Society, No. 50, Vol. XIII. Part. 

2, 1857. — By the Society. 

Weber’s (Dr. A.) Indische Studiea, Band IV. Heft 1, — By the Aitthoe. 
Introduction a L’Etude de la Langue Japonaise, par L. Leon De Eosny. 
—By M. Chez Benjam-ih Duprat. 

Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, New 
Series, Vol. III. Part I. Philadelphia, Royal 4to. — By the Acadeaiy. 

Geological Papers on Western India, including Cutcli, Sinde, and the 
South-east Coast of Arabia; to which is appended a Summary of the 
Geology of India generally edited for the Government by H. J. Carter, 
Royal 8vo. ; with an Atlas of Maps and Plates, folio. — By the Govt, of 
Bombay. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vols. VI, and VIL Royal 
4to. Washington, — By the Smithsonian Institution. 

- — Reports 8th and .9th (Annual) and the Proceedings of the 

Board of Regents of the Institution, up to Fcby. 4th, 1855.— By the 
Same. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Vol. 
VIT. Nos. 2 to 7 (sheets). — By the Academy. 

of the New Orleans Academy of Sciences, Vol. I. No. I. — 

By the Academy. 

Constitution and By-laws of the ditto. — By the Same 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, April to June, 1857, Vol. 
11. and No. 3. — By the Editor. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal. No. XXVI. 
Reports on the Suppression of Dacoity in Bengal for 1855-56, 2 copies. — 
By THE Bengal Govt- 

VikramorvasT of Kalidasa translated into Bengali by Kuliprasana 
panipldet, Calcutta, 1857.“~Bythe Translator, 

Bistvadistak, by Bharat Chunder Seeromonee, pamphlet, Calcutta, 
1268. — By Babu Gour Da's Bvsack. 

The Vividhartha Safxgraha, No. 40.— By Babu Rajendrala'l Mittra. 
The Oriental Christian Spectator for August, 1857 — By the Editor. 
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The Oriental Baptist for September, 1857. — By the Editoe, 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for ditto. — B y the Editors. 
JSxcJianged^ 

The Athenteum, for June, 1857. 

The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, Nos. 89 
and 90, for July, 1857. 

'PuTcJiased. 

Armales des Sciences Naturelles, Tome 6, Nos. 3 and 4. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 115, for July, 1857. 
Gomptes Eendus, Nos. 22 and 23. 

Tables des Gomptes Eendus des Sciences de PAcademie des Sciences, 
Tome quarante-Troisiem, July to December, 1856, Tome SLIII, 
Literary Gazette, Nos. 2109 to 2112. 

The Natural History Eeview, No. 3, for July, 1857. 

Eevue des Deux Mondes, 15th June and 1st July, 1857. 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. 5, 1857- 
Edinburgh Eeview, No. 215, for July, 1857. 

Westminster Eevie^v, No. XXIIL July, 1857. 

Weber’s (Dr. A.) Indische Studieu 4th, Band X. Heft 1. 

Traces de Buddhisme eu Norvege avant Tintroduction du Christianisme, 
par M. G. A. Holmboe, 1857, pamphlet. 

E'tudes sur la Grammaire Vedique. Praticakhya du Rig-Teda par 
M. A. D. Eegnier, 8vo. Paris, 1857. 

Goxjr Da's Bysa'ck, 

Librarian and Asst. Secg. 

October, 1857. 


Eob October, 1857. 

The Monthly General Meeting for October was held on the 7th 
Instant. 

The Hon’ble Sir James Colvile, Knight, President, in the Chair. 
The proceedings of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
Presentations were received — 

1, From 0. G. F. Lloyd, Esq., New Norfolk, Tasmania, a box 
containing animals and birds as described in Mr. BlytlPs report. 

2. From the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, the latest 
publications of the Institution* 
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3 . From the Government of Bombay, 2 copies of the Geological 

papers on Western India, &e., with Atlas. 

4i. From Babu Kali Prasana Sing, a copy of his translation of 
Kalidass’s Yikramarvasi, a pamphlet. 

The election of Mr. .Eobert Schlagintweit as a corresponding 
member of the Society was postponed under rule 6 of the Society’s 

.byelaws.. 

The following gentlemen have signified their wish to withdraw 
from the Society. Their notes were recorded. 

Lieut. H. T. Fosses, 

Dr. F. J. Mouat. 

The Council announced that they had elected, as members of 
their body, subject to the confirmation of the Society, Captain C. H. 
Dickens, and Mr. Cowell in the place of Dr. Spilsbury deceased aud 
Archdeacon Pratt resigned. 

Communications recewei. 

1 . From Mr. H. Piddington a description of the “ Balsa” or raft 
of the Phillipine Island, with directions for making it. 

2, From Lieut.-Colonel Waugh,Surveyor General ofindia, through 
Major Thuillier, the following papers on the identity of Mount 

Everest with Deodangha. 

SuETEYOS Geeteeae’s Field Oeeioe, 

Deyra Bhoon, 5th August, 1857. 

My beae THtriEEiEB, — In my letter No. 29 of 1st March, I 806 , 
communicating the results of our calculations for the position aud 
heif^ht of No. XV in my list of Himalayan peaks, I stated my 
reasons for deciding to call this peak “ Mount Everest. 

At the August meeting, last year, of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
you were good enough to communicate the results regarding “ Mount 
Everest” in an interesting address delivered by yourself. The facta 
havinv been thus promulgated, Mr. Hodgson endeavoured in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society to establish the identity of Mount 
Everest with Deodangha, &c. The arguments adduced for this pur- 
pose were so palpably conjectural, resting on hearsay evidence alone, 
that I thought it needless to refute them, as their fallacious cha- 
racter must be apparent to any person competent to understand 
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the subject. The true Geograpliieal Latitude and Longitude of 
Deodangha are unkuown to Mr. Hodgson, or even its true bea^in^? 
and distance from any locality which can be recognised as a fixed 
point of departure. Its height also is unknown. All these data 
are elements necessary to the identification of that mountain. The 
physiognomical contour of a mountain is a ?ery uncertain test, be« 
cause it changes with every mutation of aspect ; but even this test 
is wanting in Mr. Hodgson’s case, as be has never seen Leodanglia. 

In April last, my attention was drawn to another communication 
made by Mr. Hodgson to the Asiatic Society, from which it appears 
that he has taken steps to put the subject, in what appears to me, a 
very unfair light, before the Royal Asiatic Society, as well as to have 
his conclusions on a point of great ambiguity, promulgated as cer- 
tainties in Journals of extensive circulation. Under these circum- 
stances, I considered that it would be satisfactory to scientific men, 
that the grounds on which the supposed indentity of Deodaiigha 
was made to rest, should be examined and discussed. In my judg- 
ment the only proper way of doing this, was to lay the whole of the 
dociiinentary materials before a Geographical Committee composed 
of Geometricians of experience and capacity, competent to deal with 
such investigations. With this view I issued departmental orders 
annexed. 

Of the five officers to whom this duty was assigned, four have now 
delivered their reports. The fifth Lieut. Montgomerie of Engineers 
is at present difficult to communicate with, being absent in Thibet, 
conducting the G. T. Survey operations beyond Kashmir. That 
officer’s opinions will be very valuable, and H. Y. shall be transmit- 
ted hereafter. In the meantime, encompassed as we are by the con- 
fusion and embarrassments attending a military rebellion of unpre- 
cedented magnitude, I am unwilling to delay the transmission of 
the four reports hereto annexed. These are so ably argued, and 
place the subject in so luminous a point of view, that it is unneces- 
sary for me to add more than a few words in this place. 

Mr* Hodgson labours under a strong conviction, that Mount 
Everest is identical with Deodangha; and the enthusiasm and in- 
genuity with which he advocates his view of the question seem to 
have carried the same conviction to the minds of others not conver" 
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sant with the facts. It is easy to see how, this fallacy originated in 
his mind. The sketch map pablished by him in the Journal of the ^ 

Asiatic Society, December 184i8, gives his idea of the configuration 
of that part of the Himalayas, A more erroneous impression of the 
formation of the country was never formed. He represents a solitary i 

mountain occupying a vast tract. If this unity really existed, the 
identity of Mount Everest and Deodangha would indeed be indis- 
putable, as it would rest on the fact of there being only one 
mountain within a given space. This single mountain, however, is ^ 

entirely imaginary. The range presents the appearance of a sierra 
with innumerable peaks and groups of peaks. Among these, niue ] 

have been fixed by the Gr. T. Survey of India, and are marked XII 
to XXI in the chart accompanying Mr. Scott’s report. Besides 
these nine, several others are more or less partially visible, which 
' we were unable to identify, and those who have any experience in 

conducting Greodetical operations in the Himalaya, can harbour no 
doubt that many other peaks do exist, which have been concealed 
from our view by intermediate ranges. It is well known to Surveyors, 
that among a number of peaks having various altitudes and dis- 
tances, the highest point in appearance is not always the highest in 
reality ; the occular deception being caused by the increment in the 
earth’s curvature and decrement in the subtended angle caused by 
distance. 

f The erroneous idea Mr. Hodgson has formed of the configuration 

of this mountain range is sufficiently proved by his sketch map 
already referred to. If further proof was necessary it may be de- 
rived from the statement Mr, Hodgson has given of the opinion he 
communicated to me when I returned from the expedition I made 
into Sikim in 1847. Having mentioned to him, that I had seen 
^ from the confines of that province an enormous snow mass lying in 

: a north-westerly direction from Tonglo, he immediately pronouncet] 

: it to be Deodangha.” Now the mountain I then saw was not 

' Mount Everest, bat No. Xill which Major Sherwiil has so well 

described in the Asiatic Journal. Thus Mr. H. has attributed the 
same name to No. XIII and to No. XV without any exact know- 
ledge of the height or position of either. He lias faliou into this 
mistake from adopting the erroneous conception that thex'e is only 
a single mountain in all this wide space. 
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Mr. Hodgson proves no more than that there is aecordinp' to 
native report, a in omit ain called Beodangha somewhere between our 
Nos. XI and XXI (vide chart.) That mountain may be one of the 
peaks fixed by us, or it may be one that we fiiiled to fix, or it may 
not have been visible to us at all. 

If Deodangha is to be taken as the highest peak, that allegation 
only rests on the hearsay evidence of natives unable to determine 
the actual height of a mountain, and if it be a true guess on their 
part, it by no means establishes the identity of Deodangha, because 
we do not know for certain that Mount Everest is the highest 
culminating point. All we do know is, that it is the highest point 
we have measured. 

The only satisfactory way, in which the position of Deodangha 
can be determined, is by carrying a series of triangles towards it, 
until it can be seen and identified. Operations of this kind are im- 
practicable at present for political reasons. In the meantime the 
position and height of Deodangha constitute a Geographical problem 
remaining to be solved. If it is not identical with Mount Everest, a 
very grave blunder would be committed by assigning its name to 
another peak. If it is identical, no harm will have been done by 
tbe adoption of another cognomen, pending the doubt now existing. 

Great stress has been laid in some quarters on the fact, that the 
position of Deodangha is given in German maps. Now this proves 
no more than that some German Geographers are rash enough to 
lay down any thing upon hearsay, for we know beyond all question, 
that no competent European, with adequate means, has ever been 
in the vicinity of Deodangha, so as to be able to fix it. Deodangha 
does not appear in English maps, because it would be inconsistent 
with the rigorous notions which prevail among English scientific 
men in general, to pretend to give the position of a point on the 
earth’s surface on hearsay evidence. It would violate every prin- 
ciple of accuracy and precision laid down by my predecessor for the 
conduct of the Trigonometrical Survey of India to jump at conclu- 
sions, in this reckless manner. 

As the principle of adopting an European name has been much 
commented upon, I will here add without further remark, paras. 6 
and 7 of my letter to your address, cited at the eommeneernent of 
his letter. 
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I was taught by my respected chief and predecessor Colonel Gr. 
Everest, to assign to every Geographical object its true local or 
native appellation, and I have always scrupulously adhered to this 
rule, as I have, in fact, to all other principles laid down by that 
eminent. Geodist. ^ 

“ But here is a mountain, most probably the highest in the world, 
without any local name that we can discover, whose native appella- 
tion, if it has any, will not very likely be ascertained until we are 
allowed to penetrate into Hepal/’ 

In conclusion, as the Asiatic Society has inserted in its Journal 
papers tending to mislead in regard to the identity of Deodangha 
and Mount Everest, I trust that they will give prominence to this 
discussion, which proves that the identity is not only doubtful, hut 
far from probable, if the particulars supplied by Mr. Hodgson are 
correct so far as they go. Considering it a matter of importance, 
that Geographers should be enabled to form their own opinion on 
the subject, I request you will communicate this correspondence 
with its annexures to the Asiatic Society retaining a copy for record. 

I remain, 

(Signed) A. 8 . Waugh. 

T. S, — You will perceive the gist of the question is not whether 
the mountain should be called Mount Everest, or by its true native 
name (wliich is a principle not disputed by any one), but whether 
it can be called Deodangha without risk of error, in the absence of 
satisfactory proof that this is really its native name. 


Depairtment Order, 

Surveyor GeneraVs Wield Office, 

Dliera Dhoon, 22J April, 1857. 


The attention of the Surveyor General of India having been drawn 


Trom Mr. Hodgson submitting for 
tlie information of tlie Society, and the 
public in general, the following extract 
of a letter from the Secretary to the 
Boyal Asiatic Society in reference to 
the mountain Deodangha Mount 
Everest” of Waugh.) 

Your letter of the 27tli October, to- 
gether with your observation^ on the 


to the proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society, as marginally cited, it 
appears to him desirable that 
the question, w^hich has been 
raised as respects the identity 
of Mount Everest “ with Deo- 
dangha/’ should be examined by 
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incongruity of assigning a European 
name to Indian localities, already pro- 
vided with native appellations, was 
reGeived and read at our last meeting of 
the I7th inst., and I have the pleasure 
to inform you, that the members present 
unanimously expressed their concur- 
rence with your view of the case. 

A notice of the paper was communi- 
cated to the Athenmim and Literary 
Gazette^ and has appeared aheady in 
full in the latter journal. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. hToEnis, 
Secy, JS. A, Society, 

To B. H. Hodgson, 


a competent Geographical Com- 
luittee, in order to set that point 
at rest. 

2. The Surveyor General has 
carefully examined all that Mr. 
B. 11. Hodgson has advanced in 
support of the identity of Mount 
Everest with Beodangha, and 
has formed his own opinion on 
the subject; hut he thinks it 
will be desirable that the ques- 


tion should also he formally investigated by a Committee, and the 
opinion thereof placed on record for general satisfaction. 

3. The Committee will be composed as follows: — 

Lieutenant Tennant, Eug., 1st Assistant G, T. S., in charge of 


Jogi Tiia Series. 


W. Scott, Esq., Chief Braftsman in the Field Surveyor General’s 


Office. 

J. W. Armstrong, Esq,, Civil Assistant G. T. Survey. 

Lieutenant Montgomerie, Eng., 1st Assistant G. T. Survey, in 
charge of Kashmir Series. 

J. Heiinessy, Esq., 2d Assistant in charge of Geodetic Computa- 
tions at Trigl. Survey Head Quarters. 

4. The papers connected with Mount Everest, and Mr. Hodgson’s 
alleged identification thereof with Beodangha, are at present under 
cliarge of Mr. W. Scott who has spent a quarter of a century in 
unravelling more intricate geographical problems than this. Mr. 
Scott will form his own independent opinion, and submit the same 
to the Surveyor General, after which he will forward the papers to 
Mr. Hennessy. 

5. Mr. Hennessy has been engaged on all tbe computations for 
determining the positions and heights of the principal peaks of the 
Himalaya Eange, including Mount Everest, and is well acquainted 
with investigations of this kind. He also saw' Mount Everest when 
he was engaged in the North East Longitudinal Series, After 
submitting his independent opinion to the Surveyor General, he 
will forward the papers to Mr. J, W. Armstrong. 
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6 Mr. Armstrong is one of tlie gentlemen by wliom Mount 
Everest was observed. He will forward bis opinion to the Surveyor 
General, and the papers to Lieutenant Tennant, by whom they will 
be independently reviewed ; thus giving the investigation the benefit 
of his eminent abilities in matters of difficult research. 

7. Erom Lieutenant Tennant, the papers will proceed to Lieute- 
nant Montgomerie in Kashmir, whose recent experience in details 
of Himalayan Geography will enable him to pronounce this ques- 
tion a valuable independent opinion, which he will transmit with 
all the papers to the Surveyor General. 

(Signed) A. S. WAueH, 

Surveyor General of India, 

Memo, ly Mr. W, II. Scotty Draftsman in the Meld Surveyor 
GeneraVs Office. 

■\J7itli reference to Department Orders No. 102G7, dated 22ad 
April, 1857, in which 1 am called upon to state my independent 
opinion on the identity of Mount Everest with Deodangha or 
Bliairavathan, I beg leave to report for the information of the Sur- 
veyor General of India as iollows ; 

After a very careful examination of the papers specified in the 

margin, 1 am humbly of opinion 

1st. Mr, Hodgson’s letter on the that there is no evidence to es- 

Kative Name of Everest, J. A. safcistiicfcorily the identity 

S. Ko. 5, 1856. ^ . 

I'lie papers referred to in that coin- Qf Mount Everest with Deo- 

t d^t^gha or Bhairavathan. 

1st. Eoutes of two Hepaiilese Itm- The routes of the two Nepaiilese 

bnssies to Fetin, with remarks on the ^ ^ ^ 

Watershed and Plateau of Tibet. Embassies from Eatmauduto 

2iid.^ no doubt contain much 

route from Katmandu to iekm, Eaji i j ‘r i i. v l 

Balbhanjan Pande, 1822-23. interesting details, but untortll- 

nately they do not assist us iu 

kersab, 1817. . the present investigation, be- 

4tli. Memo, on the Seven Cosis with 

Sketoli Map, J. A. S. December 1848. cause, the Azimuths or Leanngs, 

it will be seen, are not given, 
and consequently we can bring them to no account. It is essentially 
necessary that the position of Kutighat or Bhairava Eangur sboiild. 
be known with some degree of certainty, but this we are unable to da 
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by tbe aid of the papers in question, as will be apparent to all familiar 
■with the subject. All the maps I have consulted only tend, in my 
humble opinion, to confuse and mislead; for instance, the direct 
distance of Kuti from Katmandu, according to Kirkpatrick’s Map, 
is only 48 miles N. 88® E.; Walker’s engraved Map gives 63.6 miles 
N. 60® E. ; Par bury and Allen’s 60 miles N. 55® E. ; according to 
Crawford, 75 miles N, 75® E. ; Arrowsraith’s Map 56.6 miles N. 78® 
E. ; according to the Preliminary Sketch Map compiled at the Sur- 
veyor General’s Office, Calcutta, 72.6 miles N. 53® E. ; according to 
the route of Eaji Ealbhanjan Pande, the distance is 101.5 miles. 
The Chountra omits Kuti altogether. 

Amidst these coufficting values it is of course impossible to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion. The following extract from a letter 
from Major Eamsay, Eesident at Nepal, to Major Thuiliier, regarding 
the compilation Map of that country, dated 11th June, 1855, will 
serve to convey an idea of the conjectural materials and discordant 
elements we have to deal with. You are doubtless aware that no 
European has ever travelled in the interior of this country, and that 
all the information we possess of it, is derived from the reports of 
persons who are totally devoid of scientific knowledge, and accustomed 
in their comparisons of distances to trust to vague estimates formed 
by parties who have travelled through the different districts.” 

With respect to the sketch map it will be seen, that Mr. Hodgson 
gives only one isolated peak segregated from all the rest ; -whereas 
nothing can be more contrary to the fact as regards the Himalayas. 
Besides the configuration of the ground must be very different to 
that represented by Mr. Hodgson, being in fact difficult in the 
extreme. Tiiere is, however, no evidence to shew that Mount Everest 
and Heodangha are identical. Mr. Hodgson says, The Bhootia 
Cosi has its source at Heodangha, a vast Himalayan peak situated 
some sixty or seventy miles east of Gosainthan, and a north 
and east of the Kuti Kass, being prohally the nameless Beale f which 
Colonel Waugh conjectures may rival Kaiichanjiuga in height. The 
river flows from the base of Heodangha past the town of Kuti, and 

* The words onderlmed by me are omitted in Mr. Hodgson’s communication 
on the native name of Mount Everest. J, A. S, Ho. V. 1866. 
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lias a S. "W*. direction from ICuti to Dallalgliat.” Vide Memo, on tlie 
seven Cosis, 

NoWj on comparing Mr. Hodgson’s sketch with the accompanying 
chart which exhibits all our peaks laid down between Katmandu 
and Darjiling, it will be seen that it is not likely the Bhootui 
Cosi could have its sources at our Mount Everest, because it 
appears to me, as far as I can judge, that the Dud Cosi, 
which rises amid the perpetual snows,” and also the Arun Cusi, 
would be to the left and right of Mount Everest respectively, so 
that it does not seem clear how the Bhootia Cosi, can originate 
from our Mount Everest. 

Again Mr. Hodgson says, This great mass is visible alike from 
the confines of Nepal Proper, (the valley,) and from those of 
Sikkim, and all the more unmistakeably, because it has no com- 
petitor for notice in the whole intervening space. It is precisely 
half way between Gosainthan which overlooks Nepal Proper, and 
Kanchang which overlooks Sikkim.” Now a slight computation 
will serve to shew that Mount Evei'est is invisible from the valley, 
being depressed nearly one minute and thirty seconds below XVIIL 
The most conspicuous mass visible from Katmandu or the valley 
would be our Peaks XIS. and XX. Nor is Mount Everest visible 
from the confines of Sikkim, as Major Sherwiil did not see it any- 
where on his route from Singelelali to Kanglanatno, the height of 
the latter place, Major Sherwiil estimates to be 13,000 feet. He 
says, One Alountain in the Nepal range is a most remarkable 
object, both for its curious shape and for its immense height, its 
name none of my party knew, nor have I yet succeeded in obtaining 
the name. The Peak is a hollow crater-like mountain, probably 
27,000 feet in height with a long table mountain attached to it, 
both covered with glaciers. To the west of this great mountain are 
five distinct Peaks separating the large mountain from a hollow 
shell-like and perpendicular mountain about 26,000 feet in height.” 
(Notes upon a tour in the Sikkim Himalaya mountains, d . A. S., 
No. YIIl. 3 853.) The mountain here alluded to is our XIIL, the 
height of which is 27,779 feet, Mount Everest being depressed 
nearly 14 minutes below XIII. 

From the foregoing I am led to infer, that Mr. Hodgson has 
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probably niistakeii one peak for another, more especially since 
the country is said to be very polyglottic ; in fact, Mr. Hodgson 
himself throws some doubt on the identity of Mount Everest with 
Beodanghay or BhairavathaB, or Bhairava Langur, or Gnalham 
thangla, as .his own expression being proldbly the nameless 
peak which Colonel Waugh conjectures may rival Eanclianjinga 
in height,” evidently shews. The following extract from an inter« 
resting account of the ascent of the mountain Sumeru Purbat by 
Captain Eobertson, given in the Eeport of the British Association 
for the, advancement of science for 1855, will serve to shew how 
liable we are to fall into mistakes in identifying a group of peaks 
even when in their immediate neighbourhood. ‘VOn the right of 
the Glacier rose the three Great Jumiiotri Peaks, designated in 
sheet 65 of the Trigonometrical Survey of India, Black E., Great E., 
and Little E,, the altitudes of which, as given in the map, are 21,155, 
20,916, and 20,122 feet. The peaks designated in the Trigonome- 
trical Survey, Great E. and Little E. are the two summits of a 
mountain which the natives call Bunderpanch. On the left the 
Glacier was bounded by a wail of precipices terminating in the lofty 
snow-covered Peak of Sumeru Purbat. The height of this peak is 
not given iu the Survey Map, but from its appearance, as compared 
with that of the measured peaks, and also from the height it rises 
above the limits of perpetual snow, I should estimate its altitude at 
about 18,000 feet. The altitude of Bunderpanch-ke-ghattee, I esti- 
mate at about 16,000 feet. 

In making my agreement with the Brahmin, I was under the 
impression that Sumeru Purbat was one of the measured peaks, and 
it was not until I reached Bunderpanch-ke-ghatta that I discovered 
my mistake.” 

(Signed) W. H. Scott, 

Draftsman^ S, G. Meld Office, 


Memofandum ly J, Mennessy^ JEJsq,, 2nd Assistant in charge oftlw 
Geodetie computation at Trigonometrical Survey Mead Quarters, 

I have carefully perused Mr. B. H. Hodgson’s paper, attempting 
to identify Mount Everest with some hill variously called Leva- 
dangha, vel Bhairavathan, vel Bhairava-langur,Yel Gnalham thangla.” 
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I am of opinion tliafc Mr. Hodgson Las advanced no evidence 
Whatever to prove this identity. 

The argument B stated, if indicating any one peak more than 
another, point to Peak XVIII., as the one called Devadhangha, &c. 

Thus Mr. Hodgson speaking of Devadhangha says— 

It is a great mass.” 

It is visible from the confines of Nepal (proper.^’) 

Now the straight line passing through Mount Everest and 
XVin., and extended towards Nepal Proper passes nearly through 
the centre of that valley, nor is there any point in the latter at 
which the angle Mount Everest and XVIII. exceeds 3® — Taking 
any point on the straight line Mount Everest, XYIIL, and valley, 
and within the valley, the latter peak shuts out the former, as can 
be demonstrated by calculation. It is also exceedingly improbable 
that the same does not occur from ang point whatever in the valley. 
But be this as it may, it is impossible, under the circumstances, 
that XVIII. would admit of a “ great mass” of Mount Everest 
being seen. 

“ And yet that Devadangha, &c., is seen from the ^ confines’ of 
the valley, and that it is a ^ great mass^ we have Mr, Hodgson’s 
evidence to shew. That gentleman has therefore demonstrated, at 
least, that Mount Everest and Devadangha are not identical. 

I have seen Mount Everest, certainly from near Titalia in 
Piirneah, very probably from other districts along the Terai. It 
never struck me as a great mass. 

(Signed) J. B/N. Heotesst, 

^^ 2nd Asst » G. T, Survey of IndiaP 


Memo.lg J* W. Armstrong, Msg;-^ 

Civil Asst. G. T. Survey of India. 

In compliance with Department Orders No. 10267 by the Sur- 
veyor G-eneral of India, under date the 22nd April, 1857, I beg 
leave to submit the following remarks on. the question which has 
been mooted regarding the identity of Mount Everest with Beo- 
dangha vel Bhairavathan. 

This lofty pinnacle of the Himalayas was observed by me in 1846, 
from a distance of above 200 miles, and by Col. Waugh and Messrs. 
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Lane and Nicliolson from different stations of tlie North East 
Longitudinal Series, and characterized by each according to the 
nomenclature which each had adopted. When the obsemtiona 
were all collected, and the snow points discussed and arranged in 
order from east to west, this lofty peak was characterized by the 
numeral XY. There were no means of ascertaining either the name 
of this mountain, or the names of the others which were observed ; 
and when its stupendous height was finally determined, a name was 
sought for to stamp its greatness, aud none presented itself, in the 
absence of its own local appellation, more fitting than that of our 
renowned es-Surveyor General. 

This nomination has been impugned by Mr. Hodgson on the 
strength of certain data advanced by him in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, data which cannot be received as conclu- 
sive, because they are purely conjectural. 

“ The first datum is a conjectural hearing and distance from posi- 
tions never msited. 

“The other data are the itineraries of two Nepaulese Embassies 
to Pekin, the distances of whose imutes are equally conjectural 
Mountainous as these routes must have been, and tortuous from the 
nature of the country, the distances noted as traversed must have 
been calculated not so much by linear measure, as by the difhculties 
encountered and the delays entailed. 

“Independent of these objections, this lofty snow peak is neither 
visible from the valley of Nepaul on account of an intervening 
though lower snow mount, nor even from the confines of Sikkim, 
for a similar reason. And great as Mr. Hodgson’s knowledge of 
the mountainous region of Nepaul may be, his authority on the 
question at issue can be received only with diffidence, because it is 
enunciated without personal observation, and based upon the vague 
information of untrained travellers. 

“ (Signed) J. W. AuMSTuoifa, 

“ Givil Asst, G. T, Survey f 


Memo, hy Lieut. J. F, Tennant^ Fngrs,, 1st Asst, G, T, Survey 
in charge of Jogi Tila MerL Series, 

During the identification of CoL Crawford’s Peaks, and the dis- 
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cussion of the identity of Mount Everest with Deodangha, I have 
paid a good deal of attention to the question. 

There are no means of knowing the position of Deodaogha beyond 
what are given by Mr. Hodgson. These consist 1st of an Itinerary 
by the two ISTepaulese Embassies to Pekin, and 2nd of a paper on the 
seven Kosis, 3rd, several assertions for which no evidence is produc- 
ed in a letter to the Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

As regards the first, or the itineraries, I believe no person who 
has had any surveying experience can doubt their being absolutely 
useless as evidence of any thing but the existence of a Pass called 
Bhairava Langur. Mr. Hodgson supplies the information that it is 
identical in name with the adjacent mountain, which is, I conclude, 
derived from information. It is absolutely necessary for using a 
Eon te Survey that both bearings and linear distances should be 
given. The former in these routes are totally deficient. The latter 
are given along tlie road, which in mountainous countries would 
only be useful, had nature so formed the passes that they should all 
He in a straight line and be reached one from auotlier by a nearly 
level straight line. The document in question bears evidence that 
this is not the case, for by the route distance (1 17 miles) Mount 
Everest is far within Bhairava Langur, and this assumes the iden- 
tity of their directions. If the itinerary is competent to determine 
the position of Bhairava Langur, it is equally so to determine that 
of Pekin, and Mr. Hodgson would do Geometers a service by explain- 
ing the process. 

In a note to page 478 of No. YI. of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Mr. Hodgson says that Bhairava Langur is 
visible from the confines of Nepaul Proper as a great mass. Now it 
is demonstrable that the summit of Mount Everest is not visible 
from Katmandu or any part of the valley of Nepaul as a conspicuous 
or recognizable promiiieuce, if indeed it at all tops the intervening 
snowy range. Mr. Hodgson also asserts that it is visible from the 
frontiers of Sikkim. It certainly is not visible from. Kauglanamo, 
13,000 feet high, being shut out by the shoulder of our peak XIII., 
and it is evident that the same result wdil be true ail along the 
Singalilah range as far as Tonglo. I know that Mr. Hodgson 
asserts that it has no competitor for notice, but sound Geometry 
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contradicts Mr. Hodgson, and I for one prefer the evidence it gives 
to anj that may be derived from the fallible rendering of fallible 
informaEts, 

. Mr. Hodgson further undertakes to find the name of any object 
whose bearing and distance he has. It may be possible in some 
cases, and possibly Dwalaghiri is one. I can only say, having sur- 
veyed myself among hills, that nothing is more fallacious than 
names given from a distance, even when an object is conspicuously 
visible. I myself believe that there is an identity between the 
mountains to which Capt. Webb and the G\ T. Surveyors have 
assigned the name of Dwalaghiri, but far be it from me to assert 
that that is its veritable name. 

Mr. IIodgsoE is not probably less fallible than his predecessors, 
and yet OoL Crawford places Dhayabang east of the meridian of 
Katmandu, nearly in the position of our peak XXV,, whereas an- 
other authority (Kirkpatrick) places it far west of that meridian ; 
and here, it is quite evident, that the same name would not be 
assigned to the same peak. That Mr. Hodgson can get a name 
to any peak, I believe, but that it will be the true name, I do 
not believe as a general rule. 

2nd. Mr. Hodgson gives a memo, on the seven Kosis with a 
sketch. 

The sketch has no scale, and is confessedly a roughly drawn 
document, not founded on Survey. It can therefore hardly be' ad- 
mitted as evidence of any thing, but I shall show reason to doubt 
its being in Mr. Hodgson’s favor. 

Mr. Hodgson in the paper asserts, 1st. — That there is a mountain 
called Bhairava Langur or Deodangha. 

2ud* — That tiiat mountain is the source of the Bhootia Kosi. 

3rd. — That it is the same as Mount Everest of Col. Waugh, 

4th. — That Mount Everest is in the place of the source of the 
Bhootia Kosi. 

I have said there is presumptive evidence of the first assertion. 

The second assertion rests solely on information which is not 
very reliable (as far as the experience of accurate Surveyors goes) 
at the best, and is peculiarly liable to error in this case, as the 
Bhootia Kosi is only one of several confluent streams, and has 
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never been seen, as far as I learn, in its separate form by any Euro» 
pean. Consequently its course must be liable to great error. 

Mount Everest is stated to be identical with the source of the 
River as the occupant of the same position; but if this position be 
untrustworthy^ there is an end of this, and consequently the pro- 
position, that both being sources of the same river are the same, 
falls to the ground. 

The real result from this paper is that, 

Ist.—There is a mountain called Deodangha, the source of a river 

2nd. — That a stream called the Bhootia Kosi comes from a snowy 
Boimtain. 

3rd. — That the coincidence of these two mountains is to say the 
best, subject to doubt, and 

4th. — That there is no evidence to show the Latitude, Longitude 
and height of Deodangha and Mount Everest to be identical at all. 

If the sketch map be a true representation of the coarse of the 
streams given, I believe Mr. Hodgson will be puzzled bo find room for 
his other Kosis, giving each the feeding area necessary for its size. 

If the mountain Deodangha be a little north and east of the 
Kuti pass, unless that has been grossly misplaced by all the Geo- 
graphers who have exercised their talents on it, Deodangha is not 
Mount Everest. 

I am aware that Mr. Hodgson says, he has explained the identity 
to the Society ; but I see no evidence to satisfy a Geographer, and 
were any evidence wanting to show a pre-judgment of the case, we 
have his own letter, from which I quote as follows : — 

“ A few words more may be given to the last point, as being the 
matter which chiefiy forced my attention as a Political Officer in 
I^epal, on the site of Mount Everest, and enabled me in after 
years, when I heard surmises (from, I think, Col. Waugh himself, 
or from some of his subordinates) of the great height of a peak in 
that direction to fix on Deodangha vei Bhairavathan (both names 
are used) as being the enormous snow mass in question, and I have 
often of late repeated this here very recently to Mr. Blanford.” 
All which demonstrates that before Mount Everest was named, or 
its definite position fixed, Mr. Hodgson had committed himself by 
repeated assertions of the identity of the forthcoming highest peak 
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and Bbaira?athan, an admission in itself sufficient to render all his 
evidence valueless. 

Having got this fixed idea, Mr. Hodgson next collected data for 
Bhairavathan or Deodangha indefinite in themselveSj and which 
might apply to any mountain peak within a considerable range, 
including Mount Everest of course. On only one of these or rather 
on a class of them, I think further comment necessary. 

The position of Mount Everest is connected with that of Gosain- 
than as a known point; but I have shown that name is not an 
evidence of identity. Eurther, the position of Gosainthan given in 
the Physical Geography of the Himalayas is not that generally 
given even as regards Kathmandu. Thirdly, that the longitude of 
Kathmandu itself is uncertain to a small extent, and was so to a 
great amount, till the identification of Col. Crawford’s peaks with 
ours, reduced the limit, all which tells on the position of Deodangha. 

On the whole, we have no evidence that Mr. Hodgson ever saw 
Mount Everest, or that any one else ever recognised its pre- 
eminent height, for contrary to Mr. Hodgson’s repeated assump- 
tions, it is demonstrably not a very conspicuous mass from a dis- 
tance. There is a wide difference between the manner in which 
the known names have been given and that in which it is proposed 
to force this on ns. Ail the points to which names have been given 
are laid down by competent Surveyors under those names, in most 
cases by some of the men who have fixed the final position. Deo- 
danglia has never been so defined, and even on Mr. Hodgson’s 
showing the names may be those of passes or mountain masses, or 
particular prominences. 

Mount Everest is the assigned name of a protuberance of no very 
large extent, and it would be most unadvisable in my opinion to aban- 
don this definite name, which will soon be familiar to every English 
or European child, for one of the— -to Europeans, — unpronounceable 
names given by Mr. Hodgson, whose application is, to say the 
least, extremely doubtful, and whose misapplication would cause 
endless confusion. 

(Signed) J. E. TejSTJSTAnt, Lieut, ^ Engrs, 

1st Asst, G. T, Survey* 
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The Librarian and the Zoological Curator submitted their usual 
monthly reports. 

Libbaey. 

The Library has received the following accessions during October last. 
Presented, 

Proceedings of the Eoyal Society, VoL VIII. No. 26 . — By the 
Society. 

Ditto of the Eoyal Geographical Society of London, No. IX. for April 
and Alay, 1857.—BY THE Society, 

Mantic utfcair ov le langage des Oiseaux, Poeme de Philosopliie Eoii- 
gieuse, Par Farid-Uddin Attar, Publie en Persan Par M. Garcin de Tassy, 
JParis, 1857. — By the Author, 

The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, VoL XIII. No. 51, 
Part 3, August, ISS/.—By the Society. 

Vendidad Sade, Craduit en Langue Huzvaresch du Pehlewie. Texte 
Autographic d’ apres les Manuscrits Zend Pehlewis de ia Bibliotiiequ© 
Imperiale de Paris, Paris, 1 and 2 Livraison. Sheets 1855, 2 copies. — B y 
THE ImPEEIAL LibEAEY. 

Abul-Mahasin ’Ibn Tagri Bardii Annales, quibus titulus est 

e Codd. MSS. nunc primum Arabice editi. Tomi Hi. Partem priox’em, 
edidit T. G. J. Juynboli. Lugduni Batavorum, 1857. 1 Copy. — B y 
THE Acabehy. 

Zietschrift der deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesselschaffc, Band II. 
heft 3.— By the Germah Obientab Society. 

Vividharta Sahgraha, No. 41 .— By Babh Ba'jehbeaxa'l AIittba. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for Oct. ISo?.-— By the Eoitobs. 

The Oriental Baptist for Oct. 1857 .*— By the Editoe. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator for Sept. 1857 .— -By the Editoe. 
Proceedings of the Trevandrum Museum Society, 23rd Doc. to 21sfc 
Feby. 1856 .— By the Society. 

Report on the Observatories of His Highness the Maha Ecja of Travan* 
core, at Trevandrum, and on the Agustier Peak of the Western Ghats, by 
J. A. PtToun, pamphlet, 1857.— By the Madeas Govt. 

Eecueil des Actes de P Academic Imp5riale des Sciences, Belles lettres 
et Arts de Bordeaux, 2nd Trimestre, 1856.— By the Academy. 

^ 2 s 2 
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JExcJianged^ 

The Atlienssum for July, 1857* 

The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, and 
Journal of Science, jN'o. 91, August, 1857. 

The Calcutta Eeriew, No. 57, Sept. 1857. 

Annalen der Chemie und Pharmacie, June, 1857. 

Purchased, 

Annales des Sciences Naturelles, Tome VI. No. 5. 

Comptes Eendus, Nos. 24 to 26 and Nos. 1 to 4, July 1857. 

Literary Gazette, Nos. 2113 to 2116, and a duplicate copy No. 2088, 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, No. 70, July, 1857. 

The xinnals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 116, Aug. 1857 and 
an old No. 102 to supply the file. 

Eevue des Deux Mondes, 15th July and 1st Aug. 1857. 

Eevue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. 6, 1857* 

Journal des Savants, June and July, 1857. 

The Quarterly He view, No. 203, July 1857* 

On the Variation of Species with special reference to the Insects j 
followed by an enquiry into the nature of Genera, by T. V. Wollaston, 
London, 1856, 12mo. 

The Kingdom and People of Siam; with a narrative of the Mission to 
that country in 1855. By Sir John Bowring. London 8vo. 2 vois. 

Bratarka — 'U Sanskrit printed Seetee, on the subject of the religious 
TOWS of Hindus, sheets, edited by Jaleelwauid Pundit, 

Abul-Mahasin Hbn Tagri Bardii Aunales, quibus titulus est 

e Codd. MSS. nunc primum Arabice editi, Tomi Hi. Partem priorem, 
edidit T. G. J. JuynbolL Lugduni Batavorum, 1857. 1 Copy. 

Symbolse ad rem numariam Muhammedanorum. Edidit Carolus 
Johannes Tornberg, III. Upsailim, 1856, pamphlet. 


Report of Curator, Zoological Depaodment, 

From C. G. T. Lloyd, Esq. of Bryn Estyn, New Norfolk, Tasmania, 
the following collection, of which the species new to our museum are 
distinguished by an asterisk. 
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Mammalia, 

Htdeomts chrysogastee, Geoffroy. Far more brightly coloured than 
s]iecimens from Ft. Philip in our collection, presented in 1846 by Mr. 
Benson. W, jB.-— Mr. Gould, if we mistake not, ‘Hgures about five races 
of Htebgmys as distinct species. 

pASYUEus VIVEEEINIJS, (Shaw). Two brown specimens, if. J9.~Both 
this and a distinct species with spotted tail (D. maculatus) inhabit Tas- 
mania, and we have both in the museum. 

PHALANGISTA vuLPiNA, (Shaw). Three fine specimens ; two of the 
ordinary colouring, similar to examples from Ft. Philip and S. Wales j 
the third melanoid, and illustrating the Fli. fulighiosa, Ogilby. 

^Phascalomts womeap, Peron and Lesueur. A very fine skin of this 
extraordinary rodent marsupial- 

Oenithorhynohus anatinus, Shaw. 

Aves. 

Eupheaia chbysostoma, Wagler. Two specimens. 

Lathamus DISCOLOR, (Shaw). Ditto. 

Giossoptila austealis, (Lath.). Ditto, 

Ieeacidea BEEiGOEA, (Vigors and Horsfield), 

CucuLus iNOENATus, Tigors and Horsfield. Ditto. 

^Hodaegus Ouyieei, Gould. 

=5^Deeocincla lunulata, (Latham).* 

Petroica phcenicea, Gould. Two specimens. 

^'Calamaitthus fuliginosus, Gould. 

CiNCLOSoMA PUKCTATUM, (Lath.) Two specimens. 

This difficult group of Thrushes has been elucidated by tlio Prince of Ca- 
nino, in the ‘ Revue et Magasin cle Zoologie,* No. 5 for 1857 : but His Highness 
had not examined the 0. nilgirieksis, nobis, which is a particrdarly well cha- 
racterized species. It most nearly resembles O. lunulata ; but the colouring 
of the uj)per-parts is much more ruddy ; the tail (of 12 feathers) is 1 in. shorter, 
and instead of being slightly cuneiform, tends rather to be subfiircatc, but with 
its outermost feathers a triflo shorter than the rest ; the bill, as long as in O. 
LUNULATA, IS very much more slender, and the tip of the upper mandible is more 
prolonged j the tarse also is conspicuously shoi’ter ; and the small first primary 
is more developed. Length of wing 5 in. j of -tailSI in. 5 bill to gape li in. 5 
tarse 1 in. ; and short first primary If in. Lower mandible of a pale colour. In 
three mottle-backed species under examination, mz, O. lauma (from tlie Hin- 
dustani word ^ ddma, ^ a Thrush’), O, lukulata, and O. NlLGiiilENSiS, the dis- 
tinctions are exceedingly well marked. 
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Artamtjs sonBiDWS, (Latk) 

ANTHOCHiEEA iNATJRis, Gould. Tvto Specimens. 

Ptilotis FLATiGULA, (Gmelin.) Ditto. 

Melioeftis NOTiE HoLLANDiJS, (Latham.) 

Manoehina gaeeula, (Latham). 

?^ScOLOPAX AUSTEALIS, Gould. 

Teibonys Mortiebi, Dlibus. 

'Rejgtilia, 

Cyclodus gigas, Boddaert. 

Brom the Hon’bie W. Elliot, C. S., Madras. The skin of a Marten, 
forwarded on loan through Mr. Grote, JiaUtat not stated. It represents 
a fourth race of the Maetes elavigula type ; equiyalent to those of the 
Squirrels which are brought together by Prof. Temminck under the 
general name of Sciurbtjs giganteus, but which most systematists 
recognise under different names. These races are as follow : 

1. Martes flavigula of the Himalaya and mountains of Arakan. 
Blackish-brown face, cheeks, and nape, abruptly demarcated ; chin and 
throat white: breast and fore-part of the body pale yellowish-brown, 
mostly darker along the middle of the back, and passing to blackish- 
brown on the croup, fore-limbs, hind- quarters, and tail. 

2. M. GwATEiNSir, A. Smith, of the Hilgiris. Entire upger-parts 
blackish-brown, with the white throat and yellowish breast of the last. 
In other respects similar. 

3. M. FLAviGULA apud Cantor, from the Malayan peninsula. Similar 
to Ho. 1, but the fur much shorter, and tail consequently less bushy ; 
the blackish cap merely indicated by pale-brown, but with a perephyral 
dark line passing from behind each ear. Of this race I have seen numer- 
ous specimens, all true to the particular colouring. 

4. M, Elliot’s animal. Upper-parts nearly uniform brown, paler on 
the sides, chin, throat, and breast, as on the others; the lower-parts 
dark, with some irregular blackish spots between the fore-limbs: pere- 
pbyral blackish mark behind the ear, continued less distinctly forward *, 
the brown of the crown and nape less dark than in Ho. 1, and continued 
uniformly on the shoulders and croup, scarcely paling along the middle 
of the back : tail much browner than in the others, and the limbs scarcely 
so dark. Possibly a variety of Ho. 2. 
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Comparative Vocabulary of the Languages of the hrohen Tribes of 
ILepM.—By B. H. Hodgsois-, Lsg*, B, O. S, 

Darjiling, October Hh, 1857. 
The Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Sib, , 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith four series of 
Vocabularies of Himalayan tongues, comprising, (in two parts), 1st, 
the languages of the broken tribes of the Central Himalaya ; and, 
2ud, (also in two parts), the several dialects of the Kirauti lan- 
guage, which likewise is proper to the same part of the chain, or, to 
be more specific, to Eastern Nepal. The languages included in the 
two parts of these two papers are — 

Brohen Tribes. 

1. Bahi or Barhi. 

2. Ben war. 

3. Pahi or Pahari. 

4. Cbepang. 

5. Bbramu. 

6. VSyu or Hayu. 
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8. Kiisilnda. 

9. Pakliy a, unbroken. 

10. TMksja, unbroken. 

11. Tbaru. 

Tribes of the Kir dnfi people. 

1. Cbamling or Boddng. 

2. Eungcbbenbilng. Bontawa. 

3. Cbbingtang, Bontawa. 

4. Naclibereng. 

5. 'Waling. Bontawa. 

6. Takba. 

7. Chourasja. 

8. Kulung. 

9. Thulimg. 

10. Ebbing. 

11. Lohorong. 

12. Lambicbbong. Wdling. 

13. Bal41i. 

14. Sangpang 

15. Dumi. 

16. Kbaling. 

17. Bungmali. 

Tbe arrangement and nomenclature of these, made some time 
back, are not quite correct. But they will serve tbe present end 
and can be corrected wben we come to particulars. At present it 
will suffice to say that 9 and 10 of tbe broken tribes” cannot well 
be classed under that bead, tbe Pakhja and Thaksya being still 
unbroken. 

Of tbe Iviranti tribes, tbe value of tbe subdivisional names is not 
always equal. I have indicated this on tbe right band. Thus, 2, 3, 
5, as to language, &c., could be unitised under tbe common name 
of Bontawa ; and 5-5 both classed first as Waling, and then as 
Bontawa, tbe larger aggregate. These minuter affinities are pretty 
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•eU indicated by the dialects. I was obliged to begin in the dark 
as^to what varieties of the language would be fittest for selection as 
dialects and those I hit on were not always of e(iual value. 

As samples of the broken tribes and of the great Kirdnti people 
I have lately selected for special study the Tayu of the one and 
the Baking of the other. I shall forthwith submit these ample 
essays and then may find time to advert to some general considera- 
tions. If not, they will be found in the new essay on the Physical 
Geography of Himalaya now issuing from the Calcutta press. 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your obedt. servt., 

B, H. HoD'asoif. 
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Air 

ikmarantli 
grain) 

Ant 

Arm 

Arrov7 

Barley 

Bird kind 

Ditto male 

Ditto female 

Bitch 

Blood 

Boat 

Boar 

Boiled rice 

Bone 

Boy 

Buffalo kind 
Ditto male 
Ditto female 
Bull 

Cat kind 
Ditto male 
Ditto female 
Calf male 
Calf female 

Child kind 

Child male 

Cow 

Cock 

Crow 

Daughter 

Day 

Dog kind 
Dog male 
Ear 
Earth 
Egg 

Elephant 

Ditto female 

Ewe 

Eye 

Pace 

Father 

Fire 

Fish 

Flower 

Fowl kind 

Foot 

Fruit 


(the 


Kai 

Bhartu 

Pyai Id 
Tail hi 
Muyu 
Jo 

Kotau 
Gya kotau 
Gimi kotau 
Agaigimi 
Uyu 

Wai. Wou 
lYasagya. Higya 
Kaddi 
IGou 
I Tala sai 
Mahi 
Mahi-gya 
Mahigimi 
Nogmwa gya 
Biralo 
Biralo gya 
Biralo-gimi [gya 
iNdgmwachyachl 
Nogmwachyachi 
I gimi 

IGitase. Chyachi 
Gitase 


Nokmwa gimi 
[TaVaya 
Kauwa H, 
[Takse 
Dina 
Agai 

Agai gy'a 
jChyaii 
Doma 
|G6a. Gwa 
Hatti gya 
Hatti gimi 
IGhalogirai 
Chining 
|Hangna 
Pai 
Ja 

Gnasa 

Gipoan 

Tap 

jChan 

Yegiyan 


Bayalo 

Bethyang 

iKrimula 
iHat 11. K. 

Kadha H. K. 

IJou H. 

Clmda H. K. 
jBhalya ohada K. 
iPdthi chada K. 
iKyatai chhowri 
Ragat H. K, 
DiigaK. 

Baigan harra 
Bhat H. 

Had H. 

Keta K. 

Bhahisa H. K. 
iBhainsarango K. 
Man bhainsa 
Ballasadh H. 
iBillo H. ^ 
jDago biralo 
Chhauri biralo 
Bachho H. K. 
[Bad 

Chhdra chhori 
Ketakeli K. 
[Keta. Chho ra K, 
Nanu balukha H, 
Gai H. 

I BhalyakukuddoK, 
Kag H. 

Chhdri K. 

Diiiso K, 

Kyatai 

iKyatai 'dango 
jKan H 
iMato H. 

IPhul K. 

Hatti H. 
iMakuna H. 

Caret 
Ankha H. 
iMudha H. 
jBabai 
lAgo H. K. 
Machha H. 

Phul H. 

Kukura K. ; 


•Phala H. 


Nam mar 
Bliendo 

iNato 

\Yi 

iTume 

jChika 

iNom''ya 

Nom'ya dhd 

Noin'ya iso 

Nagarnoma 

Ka 

I'saba 

Till 

Bhat H. 

Nati 

Kala chaja 
Mai 

Mai rago 
Mai mdma 
Hmeyese 
Nobar 
Nobar kho 
Nobar hmo 
'Hmechaja 
iHme chajasimo 


jAldpicham 

Kalachaja 

Hmdmama 
I Caret 
Ghabrang 
Chame 
|.Sar 

Naga. Nak'yu 
Nak^yughyutya 
' Hna. Nha 
iSa 

Chhyarkyapbum 

Lam'bochhe 

Lam'bochhhmhyo 

Ghyumama 

iMi 

Li 

:Abo 

Hme 

iTrang gna 
iRo 

IMalethin male 
IPhutti 


Bayar 
Ram dan a 

Doka 

Hat 

IChandha 

Jau 

Chirai 

Chirai 

Chirai 

Pilli 

Lohu 

Nail 

Suwar 

Bbat 

Had 

Keta 

Bhaisa 

Bhaisa 

Caret 

Sadha 

Birala 

Birala 

Birala 

Bachha 

Bachhi 

Ladikabala 

Eadika 

Gaye 

Mur'ga 

Kauwa 

B6ti 

Dina 

Kutta 

Kutta 

Kan 

M ati 

Ardda 

Hathi 

Hathi 

Bheti 

Ankh 

Muhu 

Baba 

Agi 

Machheri 

Phul 

I Pan go g(5da 
Thar 
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English, 

Kusimda, 

Lakh'ya, 

Thdk'sya. 

ThdrtL 

Girl 

lakse 

Keti (K.) 

Mrin 

Ladild 

Grain 

Kadiyun < 

Caret 

Caret 

Anaj 

Goat kind 

Mijha 

Boko K. 

Ramo 

Chhegarli 

Goat male 

Mi'jha gya 

Boko K, 

Ramogya 

Ciihegadi 

Goat female 

Mijha gimi 

Bakhro K, 

Ramoma 

Baghiya 

Hair 

Gyai-i 

Rawa 

Chham 

Bar 

Hand 

Gipan 

Hatkela 

Yayathin 

Tar batti 

Head 

Cbipi 

Manto [(K.) 

Ta 

Mndi 

Hen 

Tap gimi 

Kukhurako pothi 

Caret 

jMurgi 

Hog kind 

Hi, Yasa 

Har'ra 

Till 

jSuwar . 

Horn 

Ipingjiug 

Sing H. K. 1 

Ru 

Sing 

House 

Bahi 

Ghar H. K. 1 

Ghim 

Ghar 

Husband 

Ddwdi 

Ldgnya(K.) i 

Mrinthin 

Caret 

Iron 

Phalam 

Khadar 

Phrd 

Ldha 

Leaf 

Hak 

Pat 

Lha 

Pata 

Leg 

Nnwagichau 

Goda 

Bhale. Bhalethin 

God 

Light 

Jina i%a 

Urt batti 

Muthnangmu 

Anjoriyo 

Maize 

Makai 

Ghdga 

Makai 

Makaya 

Man kind 

Mih’yak 

Manchha 

MU 

Maiihai 

Ditto male 

Mih’ya dawai 

,Log nya (K.) 

Pyung 

Caret 

Mare 

Caret 

Caret | 

Tamama 

Gliodi 

Millet or Kongani 

Kwa child 

Caret 

Dheya 

Tagnun 

Millet or Kodo 

Madyi. Mazyi 

K6do 

Rangre 

Maduwa 

Monkey male 

Ugu 

Badar H. K. 

Pangdar 

Banar 

Ditto female 

Ugu gimi 

Badarni H. [K. 

Pangdarsya 

Badari 

Moon 

Jun j 

Chan'dramabeP H. 

Lati gna 

Ciiand'ramajun 

Mother 

Mai 

Ama 

Am a 

Mahatari 

Mountain 

Parbat 

Pahar H. K. 

Yedadhyu 

Par^bat 

Mouth 

Birgyad. Birgyang 

Mukha H. 

Sung 

Mukha 

Musquito 

Caret 

Pokha 

Polorinaba 

Mas 

Name 

Giji , 

NauK. 

Min 

Na u. Ji 

Night 

Iiig gai i 

Rati K. 

Mun 

Rati 

Oil 

Jing 

Tel K. 

Chhigu 

Tela 

Old man 

Caret 

Caret 

Kheba 

Badha 

Old woman 

Jigel [Nogmwa 

Caret 

Khugyu 

Budhiya 

Ox kind [husk 

Nwagwa. Ndgo 

Caret 

Mekinba 

j» 

Paddy or rice in 

Chhusum 

Dhan H. K. 

Mlasam 

J a dhan 

Plantain 

Mocha [gya 

Kela H. K. 

Tatung ro 

Kera 

Ram 

Bhantak, Gholo- 

Caret 

Ghyu kidaba 

Baiganbhata" 

Cleaned rice 

Kadiyun 

Caret 

Mia 

Cha ur 

River 

Gimmekona 

KholaK. 

Umdakyu 

Khola 

Road 

Won 

Bato(K.) 

Ghyam 

Rasta 

Salt 

Huk vi 

Ndn H. K. 

Cliacha 

Nun 

Sheep kind 

Gholo 

Caret 

Ghyn 

M 

Skin 

Gitan 

Chhdla H. 

Dhi 

Oh ana 

Sky 

Laga i 

Sarga 

Mu 

Caret 

Snake 

Tou 

Sdpa H. K. 

Pudhi 

Sapa 

Son 

Tala s0 

Ohhora K. 

Jha 

Tarang gan 

Star 

Ing gai 

TaraH. K. 

Sar 

ff 

Stallion 

Caret 

Caret 

Ta 

>} 

Sow 

Higimi. Yasagimi 

i Baigani harra 

Tili moma [ni 

; SugbrniV'; 

Sun 


Ghama H. K. 

Ghan gni, Saugbi- 

Ra uda 

Tiger 

Daja kaiili 

Bagha H. K. 

Na 

Bagha 

Tooth 

Toho 

Data H. K, 

Gyo 

Data 

Tree 

r 

Rukha K. 

Ghyung 

Gachh 

Yegetahle 

ghyak 

SagH, 

Dhap 

Sag patta 
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English^ 


Village 

Water 

Woman 

Wheat 

■Wife 

Yam . 

'.I.,,.' 

Thou 

He. She. It 
We two. Dual 
Ye two 
They two 
We all. Plural 
Ye all 
They all 
Mine. My 
Thine. Thy 
His Hers. Its 
Ours. Dual 
Yours. Dual 
Theirs. Dual 
Ours. Plural 


Plural 

Plural 


Yours. 

Theirs. 

One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Twenty 
Thirty 
Forty 
Fifty 
Hundred 
Of 

To. Dat. & Acc.| 
From 

By. Instrumental! 
"With. Cum. 
■Without. Sine, 
In.... 

Now 
Then 
“When ? 

To-day 
To-morrow 
Yesterday 
Here 
There 
Where ? 


Kusimda, 



Lahang 
|Tang 
Ning dai 
Gahun 

Ningdaimyahoa 

Byalougolandan 

Chi 

Nu [Gida| 

r si. It^ Tok’pya ? 

Tok’jhig’na 

Ndk’jhig’na 

Gidajhig’na 

Chobaki [ki 

Nokibaki Togara- 

Gidabaki 

Chiyi 

Niyi ^ 

Gidayi 
Tokjhignayi 
Nokjhignayi 
Gidajhignayi 
Takibakimida 
Chobakiyida 
Nokibakiyida 
Gidabakiyida 
Go’i sang 
Ghigna 
Daha 
Pinjang 
Pagnangjang 
Caret 
Caret 
Caret 
Caret 
Caret 
Caret 
Caret 
Caret 
Caret 
Caret 
Nata igin 
U i (K.) 

Jangjai 

K.i:' 

Tangche 
Kamha i 

m 


Ipwaji 
Nhu 
lAsahi 
Itwaji. 
Gorak 
Binaga 
|Tau wa 
I saga 
liCnaka 


Ga u H. K. 
Pani H. K, 
Baigini 
Gahun H. 
Baig’ani 
Caret 
Ma 
Ta 

UTcya 

Caret 

Caret 

Caret 

Caret 

Caret 

Caret 

Mero K. 

TeroK. 

Usai ko K. 

Caret 


Ipwaji 


Caret 

Caret 

Caret 


Hal 
[Kya 
Mrin 
Karu 
Mrinhmi 
Hraau dau 
Hliyang 
iGna 

Ghana. H’mi 
Ghyangsi 
iGmsi 
Hmi si 
Ghyang cha 
Gna cha 
Hmicha 
'Ghyang ge 
|Gna ye 
Hmi ye 
Ghyang si ye 
Gni si ye 
Hmi si ye 
Ghyang cha ye 


Caret 

Caret 

lYek 

Dux 

Tin 

Char 

Pack 

Chha 

Sat 

Kth 

Nan 

Das 

Bis 

Tis H. E. ■ 
Chalis H. 
Pachas 
Say a ti* 
EoE. ': : ■ 
La T. 

Bato K. 
LeE. 

Saga 
Bholi 
Beli 
Yeso 
Caret 
Caret 
Aja (E.) 
Bholi (E.) 
Hijo (K.) 
Yeii (E.) 
Dta(E.) 
Kota (K.) 






Thdrn* 


Gawon 

Pani 

Meraru 

Golmn 

Jani 

Eanmul 

Hang 

iTong 

Utu 

Hangdu • 

Toncdu* 

Unudu 

Hang log 

Tusal 

Usal 

Caret 

Caret 

Caret 

Hamarnu. hye 
jCaret 
Uduwonko 
Hamlogkau 


Gna cha ye [ye 
Hmi cha ye. H 


1 


Di 

Gni 
Som 
Bla 
Gna 
Pu 

Gnes 
Bhre 
Eu 
Chyu 
Gniyu 
Sumbu 
jBlibyu. ' 
Gnasyu 
Bhra 
Chaye 
Dhyari 
Eyache 
Kau 

Gnayero 

Arobhoja 

Hisono 

Ghyangchye 

Ehaghangchye 

Tigni 

Nama 

Tilu 

Kemichuri 

Eesichosi 

Ehataikhanti 

iTomi 


Taharasabako 

Uriakara 

lYek 

Dui 

Tin 

Char 

Fache 

Chha 

Sat 

lAth 

Nau 

Das 

Bis 

Tis 

Ciialis 

Pachas 

Sau 

Keha 

Kerake 

Paid^dekbalbat 

Le 

[Saga 

Nahiho i 

Bakinahi 

Amai. Abhai 

Nabbai, Tabhai 

Kabahu 

Aju 

iKdlhi 

jByahaa 

Ye liar a 

Uhara 

Kanha 
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Bnyliah. 

I, 

Kusunda* 

/ ■ 1 

Pakh'ya» 

Thdk'sya^ 

Thant , 

Above 

Drasu ok 

Hapra 

Caret 

Upara 

Below 

Tuniai 

Tala (K.) 

Masi 

Tare 

Between 

Gijhagda 

Majha (K.) 

Kung ri 

Biche 

Without. Outside 

Bangjo 

Bahira (K ) 

Phelori 

Bahera 

Within 

Waha 

Bhitra (K.) 

Nhari 

Bhitra 

Bar 

Isinha 

Tahi 

Chari 

Uba 

Kear 

Ista 

Nesai 

Nyese 

Ihya 

Little 

Dyoro 

Yokai. Thokai 

Chipri 

Tlioro 

Much 

Mang gni 

Asina 

Mauti 

Dhan ha 

Bahut 

How lAuch ? ! 

Kati (K.) 

Kang nya 

Ketana 


Natiya 

Caret 

Khajiba 

Jaisan 

So 

Napawai 

Caret 

Khapriba khaju 

Wunaisan. 

How ? 

Natuwan 

Caret 

Khajulaba ^ 

Caret 

Thus 

Tan tan 

Caret 

Ho aiaba 

Han 

Yes 

Ayabakiho 

Hdho K. 

Hin 

Nahiba 

No 

Ayewa 

Asitt 

Ai 

Nahi 

Not. Prohibitive 

Hvd 

Na H. K. 

Kino 

Rahare 

And 

Caret 

Ra 

Bikigang 

Ka 

Or 

Caret 

Caret 

Howochuchhyang 

Ihe 

This 

Ta i. Ta 

Yehi. Yd H. 

Pa ang kyungpa 


Tlmt 

Issi. It 

Wdhi. U. H. 

Cba. Khapami 

U 


Hagim'ya hak, vel 
hag-it 

Jimanchha 

Khanangpemhi 

Kunmanai 


Nataim'ya h%it 
vel hak 

Jaunamancbha K. 

Khaju pemhi i 

Umanai 

Which j 

What? 

Natat 

Kaunamanchha K. 

K i 

Kaunmanai 

Natang 

Kyd H. 

Khajupero 

Ka 

Any thing 

Nataum'ya hagit 

Kehi bastu H. 

Khajang pemhi 

Kunbastu 

Any body 

Nataim'ya hak vel 

Kohimancliha H. 

Sabadhyangpa 

Konamanai 


hyak. 

■ 


Good 

Waiyaki 

Bahiya. Niko(K ) 

Asba 1 

Niman. Badhai 

Bad 

Ka ingbarai 

Ghatiya. Behor 

Naasba I 

Tniman 

Cold 

Khang go. 

Chiso (K.) 

Sim 

Than da 

Hot 

Bhrok 

Tato (K.) 

Lbap 

Chuhau 

Raw 

Ben 

Kdcho (K.) 

Ateheba 

Kacha 

Bipe 

Pakog 

iPako (IC) 

Tyabejiba ' 

Pakal 

Sweet 

Ahal 

Guliyo (K.) 

Koghiba 

Mitha 

Acrid, pungent (as 

Bya 

Piro (K.) 

Swoba 

Tin 

red pepper, &c.) 

Katuk 



Bitter 

Tito (K.) . 

Kamba 

Tin 

Sour 

Dam tan 

Amilo (K.) 

Kimba [hepa 

Khatta 

Handsome 

IWaiyaimya hak 
jAingbarai 

Ramro (K.) 

Bastu. Mhikya- 

Besmanai 

Ugly 

Caret 

Mhi akyahopa 

Bauraraani 

Straight 

Garet 

Tersai (K.) 

Tananphirphai 

Sojh 

Crooked 

■Wang kang 

Bang go (K.) 

Yeba 

Tat 

Black 

Pang sing 

Kalo (K.) 

Malang 

Kariya 

White 

Asai 

Sdto (K.) 

Tarpa 

Ujar 

Red 

Bkn uba. 

Rato (K.) 

Wala 

Lai 

Green 

Hariyo K. 

Hariyo (K.) 

Phin 

Hariyer 

Long 

Hwang gai 

Lamo (K.) 

Hrimba 

Lamba 

Short 

Poktok 

Chhoto (K.) 

Rimba 

Chhot 

Tall \ 

Short i 

Phiyong 

Ago (K.) 

Bauchhenba 

Uchcha 

Poktok 

Hocho (K.) 

Putulu 

Nicha 

Small j 

Hungkoi 

Sdnu (K.) 

iCbyangba 

Chhot 

Great j 

■Wogonrai 

Thdlo (K.) 

iTheba 

Mot 
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JbKjliah, 

Kusitnda. 

Fah'hyd, 

Thdh'&ya, 

Tharu, 





— ^ — ■...-..I. 

Bound 

Mang gni 

Bdtulo (K.) 

Ghighirba 

Gola 

Square 

Charapate K, 

Charapalo 

Bhiiirchhdwa 

Charakunabate 

Round 

Dallo K,^ 

Dallo (K.) 

Bhumrxba 

Dhela 

Flat 

Chyangkang 

Patalo (K.) 

Pabafiilhe 

DhumVa 

Puna r abangp anang 

Fat 

Biji ^ 

Mdto (K.) 

Mot 

Thin ^ 

Gharau 

Hariyako 

Jyaioa 

Da bar 

Weariness 

Balangba 

Galeiagyo 

Bhalapji 

Thakali 

Thirst 

Tap yau 

Pamitis H. K. 

IGjuphiji 

Pi pas 

Hunger 

Idang 

Bhok lagyo K. 

Phothanji 

Bhok 

Eat 

Xm 

Gau. KhuwaH.K. 

Lhila 

Ivhai 

Drink 

Tang gonong 

Piu H. K. 

Pi u 

Piyai. Pilayaba 

Sleep 

Iptu (? Causal) 

Saira H. 

Nhuko 

Sutali 

Wake. ■ ' 

Biengwoto 

Utha H. 

Rdto 

Uthali. Jagal 

Do 

Au 6. Au wo 

jHarihal 

Lhau. Lau 

Kara 

Do not 

Anibil 

Janahara 

Thalnu 

Nakara 

Laugh 

Nakyaba 

Has H. 

Gneto 

Kaha sal 

Weep 

Jhama d 

Sanchha 

Take 

Karo dl 

Be silent 

Abaganebin 

Chochira 

Lliemthalo 

Chupraho 

Speak 

Pwaktoba 

Caret 

I'yato 

Bohii 

Do not speak 

Anoktabiu 

Janabol 

Tha tyato 

Nabol 

Come 

Agga 

Aija K. 

Khan 

Awa. Yanha 

Go 

Da 

Baija 

Hero 

Jaja 

Kemain standing 

'Loengwdto 

Pakhanataba 

Prauhogatu 

Khadarabawai 

Stand up, get up 

jLoengwofco 

Utha (K) 

Gnajurpa 

Kliadahd 

Sit down 

IBhingwdto 

Basa (K.) 

Tupa 

Baith 

W^alk or move 

(Aban 

Hat H. 

Hero 

Chal 

Hun 

Gorgowdto 

Phalala 

Gninahero. 

Dhaba 

Give 

Ai 

Deu (K.) 

Pino 

Dada 

Take 

Ma 

La (K.) 

Bhakaii 

Lala 

Strike 

PungbdgO 

Kht (K.) 

Taii. Thopati 

Mar. MaraU' . . 

Kill, by cutting 

JPuwago 

Kat (K.) 

Thagothapciti 

as 

cut down 

Kill, any how, i. e 

Wagdago 

Marideu (K.) 

jj 

|Mar 

aesiroy 

Kill, with stone or Yuphwago 

Han (K.) 

Prino 

iKat 

other missile 

Bring 

Ai 

Lvalya (K,) 

Bhakau 

Lyare. Leare 

Take away 

Wa 

Laija (K.) 

Bhoro 

Lejare 

Lift up 

Yulinggwajo 

Bok (K.) 

Thithdnko 

U tha 0, Lad 

Put down 

Gyag'mo 

Mang' DO 

Bisa 

Thano 

Rakhare 

Hear 

Suna (K.) 

Nagnmo 

Suna 

Understand 

Caret 

Bujba 

Ghau 

Bujliare 

Tell or relate 

Wongdago 

Kaha (K.) 

Bhjgho 

Kaliare 

I beat 

Ki-pomutanha-u 

Man kut'chhu^ 

Gnajai toba 

Hama marila 

We two beat. Dual Tok jhignai poma- 
tanhai 

Hamidwi kut'- 
chau 

Gnigui tobaka 

Hamadunu marila 

We all beat. PL 

Tokkhagyai poma- 
tanhai 

Hamiharu kut'- 
chaun 

Gnignichaitobomu Raura marila 

Thou beatest 

Nupomatawa 

Ta kut'chhas 

•Chyang chaitoba 

[Raura marila 


^ The rest of this column is pure Khas or Parbatya, as also all the other words having 
the W subjoined. The corrupt Urdu or Hindi of Tharu is too palpable and incessant 
to need a mark. The Tharu tongue like the Kocch and so many others of the Tarai, from 
Hardwar to Assam, is fast merging in the proximate Arian tongues 5 and so also the Hill 
dialects into Khas, 
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[No. 5 


English, 


Kus£nda, 


Pah'hyd. 


TMh'sya, 


Ye two beat. Dual 

Ye all beat. PI. 
He, she, it beats 
They two beat. Di. 

They all beat. PI. 
I am beaten 

[Dual 

We two are beaten. 
We all are beaten. 
Piural 

He, &c. is beaten. 

They two are beat- 
en, Dual 
They are all beaten, 
Piural 


Nokjhegna poma- 
tawa [wa 

Nokkhag pomata- 
Gida poraatawa 
Gidajhigna poma- 
tawa [wa 

Gidbki pomata- 
Tangda pungmata- 
bahini [*bai 
Tokjhtgai pomata- 
Toklikadai poma- 
tabai 

Gidodanigidai. 

pnngniataba 
Gidajhignaigi- 
pungmataba 
Gidakhaigi pung- 
mataba 


Timidwi kut'ch- Namagni tobamu Rauraduuu mdrila 
baa [han rm"**! 

Timiharu kut'ch- Namacha tobamu Raarapans-chan!* ^ 
U kutVhha The tobamu U mai-vala 

Undwi kut'chha Thamagni tobamu Udunu marila 

Unharu kut'chhan Hmichaka tobamu Unaloga marala 
Malai kut'chha Gnazir tobamu Hamake madia 

[chha rj.jj 

Hamidwilai kut'- Gnigni tobamu Hamdunuke ma- 

Haraiharulaikut'- Gniri tobamu Hamalo«^ake m-1 

chha rila “ 

Uslai kuttachha Caret Woke mar ila 


Unaidwilai kutta- Caret 
chha 

U nhar ulai ku t'- Caret 

chha 


Woduke marila 

Wologanake ma- 
rila 
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334 ! Comparative Vocahulary of the Lanqnages 

; / ■ ■ ' ^ 0 . 5 , 


EnglisJu ^ 

Rodong^ or Cham- 
ling. 

RungcliMnbung. 

(^^hi'iigtdngya^ 


Buffalo-kind 
Buffalo male 

Bahira. Maisi 
Um^pa maisi 

Sangwa 

O' pa sang'wa 

.‘^angwa 

Dpasangwa 

pa m«isa 

Buffalo female 
Bull 

iTtnma maisi 

Pi umpa 

O'ma SangVa 
O'pa pit 

Dmraa Sau^-wa 
U'papit 


Calf-kind 

Pi umchhii 

Pitchha. Pih^chlia 

Pitchil 

p, luK'a 

Calf male 

Pi umpa urnchha 

O^'pa pitchha 

Dpa pitchil 4 

i nni umchlui ^ 
umpachha [ 

Calf female 

Pi umma umchha 

O'^ma pitchha 

U'fnraa pitchild 

K®' umraacliha j 

Cat-kind 

ra 

Sur'ma. Minima 

Pusu 

Cat male 

Be rap a 

O^pa minima 

U'pa pusu 

Minima 

inanima 
mma maiihua 
Ghhamu wa 

Cat female 

Be rama 

O'ma minima 

U'mma pusu 

Child 

Chhachi. Y%a- 
chha 

Chha chi. Mana- 
chha 

Chh'a Che 

Cow 

Pvu pa. Pi 

Pit. Pih’ 

Pit 

Pi 

Wap^ 

Gogok pS 

Cock 

Wap a 

Wapa. O'pa w’a})a 

Rang gaba 

Crow 

Ouwa 

Ka ga. Kali’ wa. 
Gah’ wa 

Ghak wa 

Daughter 

Marchha chha. 

Meci/chha chha- 

Mech'chha chha 

^limchha chba 

Chhachha ma 

chha. D mechC 
chha chha chha 




Bay 

Khole 

Dkholeii 

Nano 

Mlepa 

HagH 
iiaa ga 

Nfiba 

Baha 

Dll 

Dog-kiiid 

KhlC ^ 

Kdchiiwa 

Kochiiwa 

Dog male 

Kiilipa 

O'pa kochuwa 

U'pa kochuwa 

Ear [whole 

Eiirtb, little. Earth, 

Egg 

Napro 

Bdkha 

Dai. Da i 

ISYiha [ma 

Bakha. Henkha- 
D ding, Wa din 

Nardk 

Kham 

D thin 

Elephant -kind 

Batti 

Hati 

Hati ' 

iHarhi 

hathi 

hfif.hi 

Urn bn a lusa 
'^-l-'k'sa 

Ubv.! 

Elephant male 

U'rnpa luitti 

O'pa hati 

Dpa hati 

Elephant female 

Hniina hiitti 

O'ma had 

Dn/ma hati 

Ewe. 

Eye 

Face 

Father 

Cfinraa bhecla 
Mich.'ik 

Dgnalung 

U''m' pa. 

O'nia bhecia 

Mak. Miiiik 
Gnalung 

Eu pa. Pa. Wa- 

Um'rna bhe<Ja 
iMak 

Grialung 

U'pa ' 



pa. O'pa 

pa 

Fire 

Mi 

Mi 


Mi 

Fish 

Gnasa 

Gna 

Gnasa 

Flower 

Biingna 

Bungwai 

Phiing 

tTU’a 

Bu 

Ba. Ldphdraa 

Fowl-kind 

Wa“ 

Wa 

Wa 

Foot 

PMld 

1 ". 

Langtemcna. Wu- 
khuro. U khuro 

Lang 

Fruit 

Bada. Ydda 

0 siwa [chha 

Siwa, 

Susa 

Mim chha chha 

Cliau/ma 

Chhangara 

Uinpa chhangara 

Girl 

Chliamarchha 

Meciichhachha- 

Machchhachha 

Grain 

Cha 

Chftma 

Kwak. Kok 

Goat- kind 

Chlidng gara 

Chheng gara 

Meiidiba 

Goat male 

Dm pa chhong ga-j 
ra [raj 

O'pa chhen gara 

U'pa mendiba 

Goat female 

U'mma chliong ga-^ 
Mu.s'ya. Twdng.; 

O'ma cheiig gara 

U'rnma mendiba 

Urnma chhan^iira 
P«a ssim. (T.ia = 
head) 

Hud 

Hair 

Ma a 

rang'phukwa. 

TT , 1 

Hand, 3 ee arm j 

(Ta = head) | 1 

Chbuku pbema, ‘Chhukhu phema, !, 

(Taiig = head) 
Muk ^ 


arm flat i 

atm dat 1 
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Waling* 

Ydkha, 

Clmurm'ya. 

Kulmfya* 

TlmliLug'gya* 

Sang* wa 

San wa 

Be 1 so 

Mesi 

Mesi 

i'^pa sang wa. 

Ppa cliha san wa 

Apo be i so 

Mesi mipa LTm'- 

Dpap metsi 

A'ma sang, wa 

i'ma cliha san wm 

Abomd be i so 

pa mesi [simiraa 
l/mbnamesi- Me- 

Umam mesi 

Caret 

rpacliha pik 

Apo biya 

U'nipapi. Pimp a 

Benwa 

r 

Pikai'chwe 

Biya nunu 

Pim'chha 

*Gfukara ucliwe 

•Ciret. < 

Pikaichweipacbhji 

Apo biya nunu 

U'mpa pim'chha 

Gdikasu lipap- 

[ciiha 

Pikaichwe ima- 

Abomo biya nunu 

Um'ma pim'chha 

nchwft [uchwe 
Gaikam. umam- 

Mu nirnii 

Pdsuma 

Bir'mo 

Birali 

Bir'ma. 'Ubirma 

Apa munima 

rpacliha piisuraa 
rmachiia puMima 

Apo bir'mo 

U'mpabirali 

Upap bir^md 

Ama munima 

Abomd bir'mo 

U'ra'ma birali 

Umam bir'ma 

ChbacUi 

Pichha, 

Beba 

Ntikcha. Chha- 

Chwe chwe. Ma- 

Gai 

fmachha pik 

[bia 

Bia. Biya. Amo- 

chhama man- 
chhaina. Cha s- 
. cha ' [pi 

Pi itn'ma, Dmma- 

lochein chwe- 
ohwe, human 
young 

Gai 

Wapa 

Ppaoliha wa 

Bd gnapa 

W'dpa 

Grdkpiipo 

Gdwa 

Ah’ gwa. A g W!i 

Gag bd 

Gagah’ pd 

Gapwa. Ga pd 

Macliba 

Cbiya uiecli chha 

Tabe 

Mimchbachha 

Mas chwe chwe. 

[diya 

Wo khole. Naiii- 

Leh’ ni 

Dak'so 

Lepa 

Mis' cUe chwd- 
chwe 

Ndmphu 

Kotima. Koelmwa 

Kociuima 

Chdli [chali 

Chali gnapo. Apo- 

Khe b [Khemi pa 

Khlena 

A'pa kocliuwa 

i'[)Hchha. kochuma 

Urn 'pa kiieba, 

Hpap khleba 

iSfaphak 

Naphak 

Ddbu 

Ndbwa, Nd bo 

Ndkphla 

Pakha 

Kham 

Kanksi 

Bdhd 

Kwa 

Dim ■ ' 

hi. W^in. (Wa 

Bdbaug'gya. (Ba 

X7mdi. Wadi. Di 

Di i 

Hathi 

[== fowl) 

Hatti 

[= fowl) 

Hatti 

(Wa = fowl) 
Hatti 

Hati 

Apa hathi 

I'pachha hatti 

Apo hatti 

Hattimpa 

Upap hati 

Ktmi hathi 

iTmachha hatti 

Abdmd hatti 

Hatti m'ma 

Uinam hati 

Ama bbtida i 

.Tm deli ha bhenda 

Abdindf bheda 

Bhdiiim' ina 

Unuiui bheda 

Male ^ ‘ 1 

Mik 

i Bisi 

MnkL.i:!; 

Mik'si 

Gnii iang i 

Nachik, ■ ^ 

Kuli 

Gudbwa, Gad bo 

Kid 

Apa. Papa j 

Ip a. Pa 

Apd 

Pa. ITm'pa 

Pap. IT pap 

Mi 

Mi 

-VI i 

!Mi^ 

Mu 

Gmi. 

Glidsa 

Gndso 

Gna 

Gild. Sa. Swe 

Bung 

Piiung 

Phuri 

Bung 

Buiig'ma 

Wa 

Wa 

B6 

Wa 

iPd 

Langkutein 

Lang tapi 

Ldsu ■. 

iLdng , . 

Phdmkhel 

Sangsi wa 

Icha 

Ghing'chi ^ 

iSisi 

Sisi 

Machba 

Mechchha pichiia 

Bioho beba . ■ ■ 

Mimchbachha 

Musche chwe 

Cha 1 

Chabak 

Jama 

Chasum 

Ma 

Bakara 

Mdagthibak ; 

Sangara ■■ 

Chimng gara 

Ghhwanra 

Apa bakara 

Tpachha indagthi-i 

Apo sangara 

Chhang garampa 

Upap chhwanra 

Ama bakara 

bak [bak 

rraachhanaengthi- 

Abomd sdngara 

Chhang garamma 

Umam chhwanra 

Tang muwa. (Tang 

Tangphang' wa. 

Sdui 

Mui. Tdsum. (To 

Sdm. Swem 

= head) 

Obhuk 

(Tang == head) 
Muktapi 

La ^ 

== head) 
Huh’phama 

Lwtibletn 


^ Gaika borrowed. Definitive 'ra annexed. 
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English^ 

Rodong, or Chum 
ling. 

Rmgchhenbimg, 

. Ghhingtdngya. 

Eldchkereng. 

Head 

Taklo. Tak jo 

Tang. Eu tang 

Tang 

Tak lo ;■ 

Hen 

■ Hog-kind. 

Horn 

Warn a 

Bd [tonj 

Bung. Tong. Urn 

0''ma wama [wil 
gBa. Yangba, tii 
- Usang ga 

d Hma wa 
ePhak 

Sing' ga 

Wama 

Bo (5 

Ta'a "■ 

Horse-kind 

House 

Husband 

Iron 

Kid-kind 

Kid male 

Kid female 

Lamb -kind 

Lamb male 

G-hdda 

Khim 

*^tumi, Tumi 
Phalarn 

Chhong gara 
Chhong gara um- 
pacbha 

Chhong gara um- 
machha 

Bhecli nmcliha 
Bhedi umpachha 

G-hdda 

Khim 

Caret 

Phaiam 

Chheu garachha 
. Chhen gara dpa- 
chha 

• Chheng gara dma. 
chha 

Bheda umchha 
Bheda opa chha 

Ghdda 

Khim 

Papho. A!tumi 

Banchhuwa 

Meadibachiia 

■ Upa mendibachhs 

■ Hma mendibacbha 

Bhedichba 

Bhedi upa chha 

Ghdda 

Khim 

Umtdpo 

Pbalam 

, umchha 

1 Ohhaiigara umpa. 
chiia 

1 Chhatigara umma- 
chha 

Lusa umchhfi 

Lusa utnpa chha 

Lamb female 

Leaf 1 

Leg 

Light 

Bhedi ummachha 
Labo 

Phflu 

Namchha. Khawi- 
ya 

Makai 

Mina 1 

Soronchha. Soron- 
chha mina 

Biieda oma chha 
Ubawa euchha 
Lang 

UlawachhamijSam . 

Bhddi uma chha 
Laphdwa 

Lang 

Khaiarntha 

Lusa umma chha 
Sam. Saa nia 

Ld d 

VVujyald 

Maize 

Man-kind 
]\lan, the male 

Makai 

Mana. Ma a na 
iDu wachha. Mech- 
chha-chha, wo- 

Makai 

Mapmi. Mah’mi 
iPa ! 

Bapsu sa 

Mina. Min 
Wachechha 

Mare 

Millet, (Kangani) . 
Millet, (Kodd) < 

Monkey-kind 
Monkey, the male 1 
Monkey, the fe- 1 
male | 

C/raaghoda 

Pliero 

Char'ma 

Pong bhu. No i 
LTinpa tong biiu ' 
LTinnia tong bhu * 

man chha homoi 
O'lna ghdcla 

Phesa 

Sampicha 

Helawa 

O'pa helawa 

O'ma helawa 

Hnima ghdda 
Ph^sa 

Sambok 

Helawa 

I/pa helawa 

Hmma helawa 

U'mma ghdda 

Pisa 

Chercbtt 

Pdpa 

l/ttipa popa 

U'mma popa 

Moon il 

'Mother jl’ 

Mountain 

Mouth !] 

Musquito |l 

Marne Ijf 

Night \l 

badipa j 

Via. U ma i 

Narnia J 

3 yd j 

'ungkatna J 

\ang 1 

Oid^iii 1 

Ladima 

Via. 0 'ma 

Bhar 

Do 

Lamkhutya ' 

N'ang j 

Jkhakhwai.XJkha- 1 
ko 

Lathiba 

Ma. I/ma 

Bom* J 

rhurum ( 

Pwang gydmma J 

Mang ] 

CJklia khuit.XJkha- \ 
khuit 

Lanima 

Via. U m-ma 
Danda 

3-n6cho 

supyal 

Jmsyapa 

Oil I 

Old man f 

Old woman h 

Ox-kind P 

Paddy tx 

Plantain G 

Ram L 

Jeli 'A 

^achha. Pacbha- i 
kdwa [kdma 

lachha. Machha- 1 
1 I 

c 

■ndsi* G 

hnpa bheda C 

lili’wa I 

ludha khdkpa 1 

Ihuda khdkma I 

hfc I 

!ha 1 

rnak'si G 

>'pa bh^da, 1 

viya 1 

Sudliapa i 

Judhima ^ 

hk i- 

Ihaya li 

rnaklasi I 

Ipa bheda 1 

^assou 

'lassou 
*eh’ ya 
la a 

A gnaksi 

J'mpa iilsa 

Rice or Choul C 

harang Q 

haydiig C 

lha srak S 

ira 


* In all tlie words si vel chi vel clia is the generic sign for all fruits. So also cha vel 
= aU grams, in the words lor barley and rice ; ma in Thul. 
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Waling. 

YdMa. 

Ckouras'ya. 

Kulnnfya. 

Thultingg'ya. 

Tiing 

i’ukli ruk. Tukhu- 
nik Tu khruk 

Phuiiri 

Tong 

Biii 

[Pd. Xlinam po 

Waraa 

Tmachba wa 

A b om 6 bo 

Wama 

Pvva. Umain pwa 

Bok.^Pha. Khong 

Piiak 

Pii 

Bd 0 

Bwa. Bo 

Khit ling tang. A- 
tan/mi khak 

Haag' 

R6 so 

Uhnpitta. Pitta 

Ilatig. Urn rang 

Ghuda 

O’a 

Glidda 

Ghoda 

Gliodd 

Khim 

Pang ^ j 

Kudu 

Khim 

Nem 

ApM sang' 

Wempba 

O' cb6, Wd cho 

Uratuppo. Tuppo 

Klia 

Phalara 

Chek chi 

P ha lam 

Sel ^ 

Sel [we 

Biikarachliachi ^ 

Mentbubaicbchya 

■^aiigar nimu 

Chhangaraobha 

Chhwdrakam nch- 

Apa biikarachlia 

Ipachha meothu- 
baicbchya 

Sangar tawa 

Chhanaarachha. 

umpa 

Chhwdrakmn, uch- 
we lip ah 

Ama bakaracbha 

Imachha rnenthu- 
baichchya 

Sangar tabe 

Chhangarachba- 

utnma 

Chhwdrakam uch- 
we umam 

Bhedachhachi 

Bbedaichwe 

Bheda nunu 

Bhedarnchha 

Bhedacbwe* 

Apo bhedachhachi 

Ipachha bhedai- 
chw'e [chwe 

Bheda tawa 

Bhedumpachha 

Bhedupapchwd 

Amo bherachhachi 

Imachha bhedai- 

Bheda tabe 

Bhedummachlui 

Bheduraamchwe 

Sung'pbak. Ba 

Sum pbak 

Saphd. MdU 

Siba. La. Urn boa 

Se bidtn 

Lang 

Lang 

Ldsu 

Long 

Khel 

Wujyald. Kbadai 

Wop'aa 

Dwara somo. IT- 
jyalo 

Kodiita. Nam- 

chhowa. MiwaPma 

iHwah’waya, sum. 

Makai 

Makai 

Groboma 

Makai 

[Makdi 

Mana. Mina 

Yaphni 

Muyo 

O'cho 

Mis 

iMichyu 

Adu wa. Buwa 

Wengpha 

Wto child 

Wdschwe 

Am a ghoda 

Imachha won 

A'bomo ghoda 

Ghodam ma 

Umam ghoda 

Pbesa 

Pdya 

Ja 

Pesi 

Sar 

Sampicha 

Pang gya 

Oharja 

Lisi 

Li«er 

Helawa 

Pubang 

Poku 

Fupwa 

Niik'syu 

Apa helawa 

Ipachha pubang 

xlpo poku 

Pupwampa 

Niildsyu upap 

Ama helawa 

Imachha pubang 

Abomo poku 

Pupwamma 

Nuk'syu umaiu 

Ladima 

La 

Twasyal. To syal 
Amo 

Ld 

Khlyd, Khle 

Ama 

I'm a. Ma 

Ma. Ummd 

Mam. Uraam 

Danda 

IKwangu 

Kwama 

Tam' him 

Bro 

Two. Bo 

iMulaplm 

Bull 

Gno 

Si 

Siipyai. Tokii, 

Thokthoki laug 

Gang'gayiumo 

KwongthoU 

Mas 

Nang 

King 

Di 

Ning 

Nang 

Bum'ma. Bungma 

TJmkhakliu. Akba- 
khwi 

Sell’ ni 

Bomsa. Bwang- 
prime. Bompai* 

Sepa 

Ah' wa 

Kiwa 

me 

Tilyam 

Khildm 

Tel^ , 

Pasang 

1 

i’hap' pa 

Gud vra 

Maochdin wachha 
[cbha 

Gild u 

Masang 

1 rhap' ma 

Gne be 

Manclidm mim- 

Gnami 

Caret 

IPik 

Biya^ 

Pi 

Caret 

Kaya 

Cham 

Garja 

Bal chi 

Ha [gnoksi 

Resep rna, grain 

Gnaksi 

Chemokla 

Li gnoksi, Li- 

Lc% nokbi 

Apa bheda 

fpachhabheda 

Apo bheda 

Bhedampa, (for 
Bheda arapa) 

U'pap. jBhcda 

Cliajang 

Yamechchhu 

S^ra 

Seri J 

SoarC So ar' 


^ In Kid we have the full form with genitive sign and definitive prefix. Here we have 
both dropt. With them the terms would run bheda-lcam-ucii (for urn) chwe or bhera^kar-u- 
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English^ 

Rodong, or Cham- 
liny. 

RingcJi lienhitng. 

Chhmgtdngya. 

EfdcJihermg, 

River 

Wa hwai 

Hongku 

Wahoh’ ma 

Hung kwama, 
[Hung koina 

Road 

Larn 

Lam 

Lam bo 

Larn 

Salt 

Rum 

Yum 

Yum 

Rain 

Sheep -kind 

Bheda 

Bheda 

Bheda 

Liisa 

Skin 

Hulepa 

^llokwa. Uho- 

k^va. Sa hokwa 

Sabok' wa 

Sahok 

Sky 

Nam 

Namchok 

Narnchhuru 

Nam chho 

Snake 

Piichho 

Piichhara 

Pilch ha 

Puu 

Soil 

Boh’kha 

Hengkhania 

Tlian«;''pii 

Thampu 

Son . , , 

Soidnchha chha 

Duwachhachha 

Ohhai [Ohok choi 

Wach'ohha cliha 

Star 

Pitipya, Pitappa 

Sang gen 

Chok Chong i. 

Sanggerhva 

Stallion 

IT III pa ghocia 

O'pa ghoda 

iTpa gUod.i 

I/mpa ghoda 

Stone 

LungTo 

O'ma bo 

Liing'ta 

Lunggwak' wa 

Lu u 

Sow 

O'ma ba 

U^mtna phak 

UnTma boo 

Sun. Sun shine 

Namh'ya. Nam 

Nam 

Nam 

Nam 

Tiger 

Cliabha 

Kiwa 

Kibha 

Dhing'tra 

Tooth 

King 

Kang 

Keug 

Ka a ■ 

Tree 

Song ptiwa 

Sang'tang [kham 

Sang' 

Sa a 

Vegetables 

Sag 

Liinkham chok- 

Saga 

Sankhai luiikhai 

Village 

Tung'ma 

Teng 

Ten 

Tyal 

Water 

Wa 

Chawa 

Ohu wa 

Ka a wa 

Wife ; 

Mai. U mal | 

Mechchhachha 

Mechchha 

Yuh’dt 

Wheat j 

Chhong. Nambo 

'Nuli’chhong 

Javva 

Docher 

W'ood ' 

Sang 

Sang 

jSang ^ 

Sou 

Woman 

Marcliha 

1 Mechchhachha 

|Mache 

Mim'chha 

Yam 

Soki 

Saki [chha 

Khi su wa 

Khi yok'sa 

Young man 

Walalichha 

Phanta. Plianta- 

Wanchabang 

Solo 

Young woman 

Klamaichha [ka 

Kamechha 

Kamechchha 

Salome * * * § 

I' ' ■: ' I 

Kagna, Ka. Ing 

Uiigka. Anka. Ang 

Aka 

Kagna. Ka 

Thou 

Khana 

Khana 

Hana 

Ana 

He, She, it. Dual 

Rhu. Tyako. Hy- 
ako 

Oko. Moko. Eu- 
yako. Euyauko 

Alogo. Mogwa. 

Yoko. Mogo 

Manka. Yako 

We. Plural in- 
clusive [elusive 

Kai. Ka i 

IJngkan 

Kanana. Kunga na 

Kai 

We. Plural ex- 

Kai. " Ka 

IJngkanka 

, , 

Kai ka 

Ye. Plural 

Kbaini. Khana i 

Khananiu. Kha- 
na na 

Hananina 

Annirno. A na i 

They. Plural 

Hay i. Khu chu. 
Khu-i Tya i 

Moko:|: 

Y^o go. Yo gwana. 
M 0 go na 

Yak mowa. Ya- 
ko i. Ma ka i 

IMine, disjunct. 

Ang'' ma 

K, Ang 

Ang^ko 

Akwa. A ko 0 

Ang mi 

Mj, conjunct. 

Ang 

A [kwa 

An mi. Amrai 

Thine 

Khamo 

§Amko 

Hana. Hanayak- 

Thy 

Ka 

Am 


Am 

His, Pler’'s, Its, 
disjunct [conj. 

Khiimo 

Moso. Ya u so 

Mogwasekkwa 

Y'akmi. Maukanii 

His, Her, Its, 

V. 0\ Urn. Ung 

0 . Ett 

U 

ir. Um 


* Yu-a or sa-yua, bone ; sa or u-sa, flesh ; hokwa or sa-hokwa, sMn ; heu or sa-heu 
blood, and also u-heu; hokwa, skin ; sa-hokwa, skin ; sing-hokwa, tree-skin or bark. 

•f Yu is wife in Lepcha and in. Tamil, U, ind. art. ==; ' a’ prefix in those tongues, a-yu, and 
ta-yu, tayu = u-yu or yu-u. 

% drd pronoun like nouns, transfers sign to adjective or verb. 

§ Dual ungka-cheua, exclusive ungka-chi, inclusiveKUana-chi, Moko-cM, Oko-chi, EuyakocUu 
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JVdUrtff, 

Tdkka, 

Chourastja, 

K'ulimi/ya. 

Thnlmujgya. 

Hong^ ma 

Hong'ma 

Guio 

Xq wa 

jKiirku 

Liim 

Lfim' bu 

Larn 

Lara 

Lfira 

Yum 

Yiim 

Yolt'si 

Gum 

Yo 

Bheda 

Bbeda 

Bheda 

Bheda 

Piirda 

Sahok 

Siiho warik 

Ivwak' te. Kok' te 

kSuIvo wari 

[Neto 

ICwt>k'si. Kok'isi.*^ 
KokTe 

Sag'ra [chlmni 

Tang kiiyung 

Dwam 

Cbhuburi. Netwa. 

Dwainu 

Pnchliap. Fu- 

¥acUk 

Bisa 

Pu 

Phii chyii 

Jkikiia 

Khambema 

Kak'si 

Tbam'pu 

Kwa [ebb we cbw^e 

Chha. Duwachha 

Chya. Chwe 

Tawa 

Wacliha chha 

(’iiye. Chwe. Waa;- 

Sang gen rna 

( Ihokcbigi 

Soru 

‘^unguer 

SvTJir 

A pa giiodii 

Ipaciiha won 

Apo ghoiki 

G-iio diiir/pa 

U'papghi da 

Lung-tak [ma 

Lungkhok' wa 

Lung 

Lung [mil 

Lung [am boo 

Amnpba. Khong- 

imauhha phak 

A homo pa 

Bvvara ma. Bu o- 

Lfinam bwi'u (Jio- 

Ndmcbho wa. Sun 
shine 

Nam 

, 

Dwam 

Nam 

Nep.'iin^, Nem, 
sun shine 

Dlu na ra. Dlunra 

K'iba 

Giipso 

Nari 

Cnipsyu 

Kang 

Ha. Macbi [tluip 

Grum'so 

Kang^ 

Lyii 

Sung VL 

Ingtbap. Sing gai- 

Sing 

Tbonarn 

Diiak'sa 

Saga 

Fhiyakhyu 

Siiim 

Kluiiyu 

Sag 

Teng 

Ten [Del 

Tel 

Del. 

Cha w’a 

Mang cbiiwa 

Ka-ku 

Kail 

Kii 

Amasang^ 

Mecbcbba 

Bicbo 

[Yuh’ uf 

:|;Kha 

Cliayong'' chhong 

Chicha ma 

Caret 

Docher 

Jepser 

Sang 

Caret 

Sing 

Sing 

Sang 

Ad lima 

Meccbha ynprni 

Bicbomuyo 

Min/chba 

Wo-chyu 

Sakhi. Yak 

Kbe. Suclngwa jRang'jabi 

Kbe 

jBalak'pu 

Pliang' ta 

Wengcba jSaUi clio 

Solo 

jSvvalachwe 

Kamechha 

Kime jSalame 

Solo me 

Swalume 

Iriiika, Angka 

Ka jU'nggu 

Kogna 

Go 

liana. Khana 

hiAhl ’N khi 

Gnome. U'nu 

Anu 

Gan a 

Aya. Eayako. 

Kheua. Y'ona. I'-, Time. Y^'ome. Ya- 

Nako. Muko. Ne- 

Han a 

Yloko 

klu. Y'ona, AIo- 
na. Tona 

me 

tuko ! 


Ika. l/ka. Ing kai. 
Ingka ni 

Kani 

Ung guticba 

Kekaa, Koi. Ko» 
ni 

Goku 

Kong kuika 

Kani. ■ Ka 


. • 

Goi 

Hanani 

Inklii ni. King- 
khi. ’Nkiii ni 

Gnometicha, ITnu 

Ani. Ana i 

Gani 

Huya ni. Hayuk 
Mokoni 

icbi khi. I'khi ni, 
Y'ona lii 

Tometicba 

Nakoni 

Hanommirn. Ha« 
nom au 

Anguik 

AgU' , 

Aleme 

A 

ilcme 

. 

Am a 

.<1 

Ampik 

Fn ga 

Ammi 

Yema 

Atn 



1' [kam 

Hajek pik 

Fga, Y'ona ga, &c. 

Giiemeleme 

Nakwami 

O'kara. Hanom- 

* * 

V. 


Wa 

G 


* Si = sa ; kok, ki)k = crudfi ; swe su-e = flesh. 

t Yu is wife in Lepcha and in Tamil. U, ind, art. =s= ‘ a’ prefix in tliose tnn-ue^, and 
ta-yU;^ tayu = u-yu or yii-u, 

X Kha = husband or wife. Husband and wife = Khubitng", 
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English* 

Rodong, or Cham- 
hng. 

R itngohhenbimg. 

ChMngtdngya, 

! 

Edchhereng. 

Our’s 

I mo. Aimo 

S 

Ainkwa 

Kaaugaaikkwa 

Vv^ okimi. 

Our 


OJ 

Amno 


Woki 

Y^our’s 

Khaimo 

a. 

Haniyakkwa 

A Mini mow a 

Y'our 

[Klsu i mo 

to" 

Myaucho 



Their’ s 

Khumo. 

C 

Hungcheikkwa 

Yakmoriu 

Their 

Aura. Itto 

o 

u 

11 

Eukhha. Eukpop 

Thitta 

rbhou 



fEukta, un- 





changed 



Two 

Hakara 


Heuwany;. Heusa, 

Hichcne 

Nisbbou 



f-S 

as 

Hen wa pop:|: 


Three 

Sum'ra 

as 

Sum ya. Sum- 

Sumche 

Suk'bhou 



£ 

pang. Sum ka- 






pop 



Four 

Lyura 

ill 

Lay a. Hawang. 


Lik'bhou 


La wa pop 



Five 

G-nara 

1 11 

Gnaya. Gnawang, 


Gnak'bliou 



Gna ka pop 



Six 

Tuk'kara 

sB 

Tuk-ya.Tuk wang. 





o 

Tuk ka pop 



Seven 

Raikara 

11 

Bhangya, Bhang- 





wang. Bhacg- 





p 

{x 

ka pop 



Eight 

Bhok^kara 


Ileya. Be wang. 





s 

Reka pop 



Nine 

Kfpura 


Pliang yawang pop 



Ten 

Lipura 


Kipu. Kip. Dhs-| 





uk pang,. Diie- 





d ^ 

ukka pop 



Twenty 



Caret 





o 




Thirty 

-• 


.. 


.. 

Forty 



,, 



Fifty 

.. 


.. 

.. 


Hundred 


[ 

.. 



;Gf 

Mi. Mo, pronoun. 

No sign, genitive 

Caret. 0, pronoir.v 

Mi, pronouu 


Mo^, noun 


first of 2 nouns 



To, Dfit. & Conj,§: 

Caret 

1 

Caret 

Lagi 

Qua 


From, out of 

Daka. Dano 

Dangka 

Am 

Towards 



Y'atni. Yatnung. 

* • 

.. 




Yatnung on ie* 
vel : see 



By, inst. 

Wa 


Ya, A 

Gna 


By, close to si on 

Ciiak = side 


Chakda 




^ Crude sign » t Eukta = eu-k-taor ek-go-ta-cliha homo ; esk-chha m;ina === one man. 

Chha humans, euk cliha duwa-chha one wumati, eukchaa fueohchliia ohiia, oiio chiidj enkciilm 
cbha wang for chha after one : pop for animals and things, majcnMiiul minor, eukla, eukpop tho^ 
pi one cap. 

X Bang pfiTig for humans and pap pop for things and beasts is Milcir. Ya is added when 
numerals are used alone or substantively in Boii^awa. 

§ To, tir taraf, to, near ; chcun, to, as far us, u:»qae ad. 
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Waling. 

YdMa, 

Ckonrm'pa, 

Kulung*ya. 

Thulung' gya. 

itngkaiiik 

Aenga 

Ikiieme 

Wokhinii 

Akima, Ikirna 

Hayekkapik 

Ning ga 

Mtiyemleme 

Aranimi 

Inima 



[kwachimi 

Kuyankapik 

Ichiga 

Gono matichalem 

e Kwachimi. ISA 

Hanommikam 

Aktai, Akta 

Ik' ICO 

Kolo 

Ubiim 

Kwong. Kong, hu- 
mans. Koie, ani- 





mals 

Ni. . Hasa. Hasak 

Ki chela* 

Nik'si 

Nih'chi* 

Nichi. Ni, Nale, 




animals 

Syum' ya k 

Sum'chi 

.Su![n''makha 

Sup'chi 

Syum, humans. 



Sale, animals 

Lii y a k 

Lichi 

Phibakha 

Lichi 

Bli, Bieule 

Gaa ya k 

Gna hi 

.. 

Gnachi 

Gno. Gnolo 

Tiik ya k 

Tuk'chi 


Tuk'chi 

Ro. Ru. Rule 

•• 

.Nuchi 

' 

•• 

Nuchi 

Seren, Ser. Berle 


Phang'chi 

• • 

Rechi 

Yen, Yet, Yetle 


Yecchi 


Bong'chi 

Uk'bong 

Gu. Gale 


Tborig. Ik' bong 

• • 

Kong'dyiim. 




Kwong dyum 


Hi bong 


Caret 

Kong iisang. 




Kwongusana: 

.. 

Sdm'bong 

•• 

.. 

Kwongus.ang Ko- 
dyum 


Ligit 

• • 

• • 

.Naasang 

« # 

Gnagip' 

• • 

, . 

Naasan^ ko dyum 

• m 

Maknaibong 

, « 


Gnosang 

0 

t. Ga, pronoun 

Caret, Lema, pro- Mi, pronoun 

Kam 



noun 



Caret 

A. 


Caret 

Caret 

Paiii-kwa 

Bwang 

Loguo 

Gna. A. Pika 

Dang. Kang 

Dang ka 

... - 


Hontiiyo 

A 

jGiia ' ■ ■ 

Kiio 

A 

Ka 

A t 


... 


Phar'da 


* Chi, D., Mim. PI. 
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Qompm*atiw Yoealutarp of f^e Languages 


5 , 


Bnglmh. 

Rodong^ or Cham- 
ling. 

jRungchhenbun . 

Clihingtdnyya. 

JSYichhereug. 

By, posses- | 

m « 

Da 



sion, 52 -w 





With, eiim. « 
SarhinHiii- g 

Pida 

It’ nan 

Nung 

Onang. Maug 

di&Vrdu g 

By, at, near . ^ 


Chakda 



Without, 

Madang 

Madang. Man.. 

Mangchi 

Mangdi 

sine, Bina 5 ^ 
in Hindi 


dang 



la a I 

00 

Da 

Da 

Be. Pe 

Pi 

On, upon 

Cho = top 

Cliokdo. Dungda 



This, Conj. 

Hichtechoc. Hya- 
kko. Tyo 

O'. Oko'^ f 

Oko chi. Dual< 

O'kd. Bago. Nago 

C^nu, Aiigna 

This, 

Ditto. 

Okonin. PI. [ 



That, Conj. 

Ddso. Tyako 

Hyaoko. Euhyao- 

Kiidkhd. Mogo. 


That, Disj. 


ko.f Moko. 

IvhokhoJ 

gna 


Now, ab [tab 

Wdsara. Wospa 

Hangde. Hande. 

Bagari 

Ha 

When, jab. Then, 

Xhonglo. Tespa 

Kdioralo. Khollo. 

Uilise 

Khontalo 

When ? kab, reia- 

Delo 

Demkhe 

Anam 

xYtiem 

lative and inter. | 




To-day ! 

Ai. Ale 

Aya. Ai 

Payarn 

Ase 

To-morrow 1 

Sen lu. Sen lam 

Mangkolen 

Warangda 

'^ala 

Yesterday 

lAse 

Akhdmang 

Asinda 

Aspa 

Here : 

;Wada 

Oda 

Baye. Bayetni 

Ik. Yeksa 

There 

jTiikhe. Tuku 

Euliyana. Eudha- 

Y dtni 

Meksa. Miyaya 



ko. Mdda. Mi- 
yanung [nu ng 



Where ? ^ 

Khocla 

Khada. Ivhada- 

H dket 

Happa, Hapbiile 

in top (ch(5). 

Dliala. Dhalo 

Euchokda. 

Uteiibe 

Itwa ta. ltd ta 

Above 


Mudhanil^ 

trah-iai 





Euchongda. Eu- 



[Below (Yu) 


khukda 



In bottom (Khu) 

Hila. HwiTo 

M up uni. Uyuni 

Mdba 

ju yuyu /v;; : 

Between 

Mra, Maru 

Luinda. Radoa, 

U'rhabe 



Bung ya 

[ya. Huviya 


jUmiam 

Without, outside 

Ubungya. XJdung- 

Bahari 

Pakha, 

Within, inside 

Kung ya 

Ukonghud’ya. U- 

U'kumbe. Khim'- 

iKhimgwa. Khim-» 



kong ya. Kong- 
da.§ Euhun’ya 

bayu 

I so 

Far 

Mokba. Mise. 

Mangsa. Mang- 

M angnwa. Mang-;Chhibiiru 


Mose 

khiyada. Mang 

no 


Near 

Gnank Gnan' ge. 

Nek-ta. Nekkhi- 

Tanghe. Tarigne ! Caret 


Nen ge 

da. Neck 


^Chicblia 

Little 

Pichhe 

Chi chi 

Mih’mo 



^ Genders. 

t Hyako -= Eu yako. O' Mo, conj. Oko Moko, disj. all genders* 
Khokho, not present person, sort of relative. 

§ Da the midst, kong, the within, subs, hud, a hole. 
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Okoura8*ya» ' 


JCuhtng'ya. 


T/mIuuf/gya, 


Pi. £da. , Inan 


iGampi. h<y 


Manminff. Met- Sokho 


Inan. ■ Da. Ida Be. Songbe 


0‘ 2:ria. O'ko. 
Ipigoa. 

Khogna, Khdko. 
Haya ya 

Dgharing 
il along 

DeiiLi''kha. Kb in am 

Ailo. Ayo [kolen 
Hamaye. Mana- 
Ase. ^Lkomang 
Tyiik. Wada. Waya 
Miiyak. Modo. 
Moya 

Klnni. Kiiada. 
it, a. Adliatji. An- 
gyiini 


Khena. Na. Nei- 
ma., Arne 

Ydna. Ydnama. 
Tme 


[Akku Bokkei 

rididning Ingy^l 

Hecning. Held- Aseld 


Do Pa Pi. Gopa. Pi-'Na. D1 Du. De- 

tu. Tbemtu j uda 

Ingkdng. Inkopi 1 Wd. Wdram 
IWociii. DL 
J Wo mini. HI. 
Mungkong. Na- Myd. My <)raui. 

kong. Nakopi 1 Haiium 
[kemmo [Hognai 

Bokkemse. Bo- Waclolo. Wollc) lA tlia 

Ingydld Khodoio jMebomlo 


Hecning. Held- Aseld Hadolo. Hade-! Ham .syiika 

niiig miye j 

Holdyen Tianso Yese jAnep 

Wang''di Dis^na De,sa aid Djka 

Achbeii Saiso Is'pa Basta 

Khe. Nakh4 Alo. Amna. Alvi A^eksa. Inskwapi A'no. A'si. Asiiuia 

Ydna. A'dkhya, Bhauala. Bhana. Mdksa. Nakwapa, llano, ITanojma, 

Gudiia Naya 

Ileli’na. Heimdhc Thalo tlupise. Hiikwade Bute. Baute 

To Bhata. Imtdla UAxuluptu. Ale- Deuda 

twaka.AIet.yoka 


Itu. Akhiikyu. Aid 
Umrape. Aradha. Hum 
AdUmig'ya 

Piibu. Hungkhaya Caret 
Ivhindko. Akun- Caret 


A’lang'khava 


Alangdilna 


Alumikgna. Neld- ;NingMang 
, yang I 

Aclnchi. Add Alisvaha 


I I ^ p^add 

jBhaya. Pdiayola lUrndhokpu. Nuk- Goyu 
■Khachi. Khadulo|U'mrapi Tiidie 

[Gotaj [Hucbhdpa 

Bhana. Tw.'da,' Hocblio. Pot, 61. (’b. dp non 
Kudukwaya. Ko-|Gdpa Gdaa. Ugwa ana 

ya 


'Chig'napu 


Chbugri 

Nerdkha 


Miiiyubat 


^Clncldia. Giclibaj Kick we 


y 


Comparative Voedbvtlary of the Languages 


English, 

Rodongy or Cham- 
ling. 

ItimgchJienhuny . 

Much 

Kebha 

Bad dho 



[nang’* 

Up, Down, adv. 

Dum no 

Dhutnang. Yut- 

How much? 

Dern ye 

As, rel. Jaisa H. 

Daskwa. Dasokwa 

Khainsa 

So, corr. Taisa H. 

Kyaskwa, Kyaso- 

Khdinsa 


kwa 


Thus, pos- Aisa H. 

Tyaskwa ngd 

Wdmsa [i'nse 

How, Kaisa H. 

Daskwa. Basdkwa 

Khainsaki. Kha- 

Why ? 

Dema 

Dena. Dene 

Yes 

Ou. Ai 

Ang gna 

No, negative 

Not, privitive 

A.I na 

Ma ang [infixf 

f, suffix and infix. 

Eu, prefix, and Nin, 

Not, prohibitive 

Mi. Mai. Da 

Man 

Also, And 

Caret. Pini, Fiti 

Caret. Ning. 


Gno 

Chhang 

Or 

l.Wd 

Hd 

Which 1 rel. 

Who j jon 

Tydsd 

Sang ] 

Which T^corr. 
Who i t6a 

Tyakwa. Chi 

Khdgn^ ! 

Which ? kon, chlm 

Sd 

Kbawa Sang-ye 1 

What ? kya, chhu 

Dakd 

Diye 

Who ? kon, su 

Sa 

Sang 1 

Any thing, gugu 

De-i, Dyeu. Nyu 

Dichhang 1 

kucch [kdi 

Any body, guhma 

Isama. S6i 

Sangchhang S 

Eat 

Chd 

Cho. D. chacheu. C 



CUachi Pi. cha- 



num 

Drink 

Diignd. Dugnu 

Dugno. Dugna- I 


chu, D. Dugna- 
num, P. 


Sleep 1 

Im'sa. Imsana 

Im’sa, Irasachi, I] 
D. Imsanin, Pi. 

Wake |] 

Pukalenda.Khrup- 

Puwalonta, Dl. P 


Dhera. Badhe 


i^suk 

Hokhyalcklia 

Huri'gkhyakkha 


Mrchchha 
Ye. Yet 


Del 

Dakhtd 

:Khfmgtokgna 

4ntok gna 

Dakhto 

Umu 

'U, Hd 

;Ma. , Mii ',, : 

f s-a, infix 

No 

; Sa. Ld 


Them -yang 
Salo'-yang 


Weep 
Be silent 


sa 

Riya. Rya 


Khapa 

Maichepda, Chyd- 
nia 

Chewa. Pursa 
Bana 

Ata. Pung'sa 


chi. Pi. nin 
Tya. Tsa, (so shit Reta 
ese Piss chesa) 
chi, D. nin, P. 

K)ia,-wa, chi — nin Ha-ba 
- Waiwaiyu-gna, Wayeb 
Matichehada,chi 
— nin 

Chewa. Khang- Che-wa 
meltu.J chi — nin 
Bana, chi — nin Thaba 

Kbara, chi — nin ICha«da 


* Up, TJdhatnang above Uyatnang one side late rally, on all 4 sides, on level. Down, 
Uyutnang, below, from own place, as water flows, 
t To verl) and noun ; omko, white, eu, om, ninko, not white. 

J Khangmettu = show. 


I 
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Wdiing, 

Ydkha, 

Chourdsya. 

Kulung'ya, 

Thuhmg' gya. 

Plieraug. Badlie 

Pyag Ua 

Yetikhdlse 

Wadddtwa. Wa- 
detto 

Dhdkdag 

Tem. 'Dem^ 
kagna 

Mugtiok 
Haguckagna 
lieha iia 

Han an. O'. A 
.Main. Ma ang' 
i; suffix 

Wa ye. Mai ■ 
Chha 

Ingkhog ha 

Irok ha 

Ikhok ha 

Naktog ha. Na 
Nahok 

Irok ha. Irok 
Ikhi 

Miinna. Tmunna 
Ni. Nin, infix 

An, pivfix. 

Y6. Ang 

i\[skwalo 

As ij ok cho 
Imsimegna 

Amsi me 

A si click cho 

A se. Ama 

Time 

Atti 

A, prefix 

A., No 

Ye 

Deiye. Del 

Datukwa 

Khuntukwa 

[ra6 

Wantwa. Wadom- 
I/daim, Daini 
Dai, Datukwa 

Yd 

Ma [fix 

r, infix. Ma, pre* 
Na 

So 

[ko 

PI ala. Ilayu. H;im- 
Heka. Pldkgaani 
Melionikn. Mihop- 
ma. O'hopma 

Ohora [Ild 

Hdsaka. 

Hagna. HamCa 
Misi. Bu 

Mde 

Ma, prefix 

Me 

Nuug, Bu 

m 

Khau 

E 

Isa 

Ke 

Thame 

Yo 

A sa 

Dd 

U'lidia 

Kliogna 

Ikhi 

Eme 

Kho 

Myo 

Khau 

Tikwa 

Dei 

Ti ikchbu 

I sa 

I. E 

Hetnama. Hot na 
Icha 

Thame. Achu 

A ma 

A chu 

Aina yd 

As. Asdatukwa 
U'so. Ui 

Asd 

U'so 

Syu 

Earn 

Syu. U'hdm 
Haiiibwa 

A sakcbbu 

Cho 

Isacha 

Cuo 

A chu yd 

Jakaia 

A so. As 

Cho 

Syubvva 

Pd 


Ugnu 

Tukiita 

Dung'gnu 

Dugna 

Im' sa 

Ip'sa 

Glomta 

Im'sa 

Am'sa 

Thing' td 

Cheng' da 

Bukata* Saista 

Poka 

Baku 

lya 

Yuttuchaya 

Renda resta 

Gdsa 

Risa 

Kha wa 

Wayep 

Haba 

Swak waya 

Khrapta 

Lha 

Khapa 

Wait wiiya 

Khrapda 

Liba 

Chcwa 

Chekta 

Baksta 

Ndna 

J" esa 

Bana 

Kiiara 

Aba 

Khya 

Pika; a 

Levasta 

Bana 

Khata 

Bika 

Dak'sa 


QomparaMve VocahuUrji/ of the LangimgeR 




[■N'o.m 


Englhh. 

Rodong, or Cham 
ling. 

Rxmychlmihung . 

Chhinyidngya, 

Nuch'her 

Stand up 

Pukalenda, Re ta 

Puwaldata, chi — 
nin 

Yeba 

Rep a ■; 

Sit down 

Yugna. Higna 

Yugna, chi — nin 

Ydba 

Tyuwa 

xMove,,Walk 

Pong sa. Lamtys 

Lam diima. Bfya* 
chi — nin 

Phana 

Ltimdima 

Run 


W ona 

Lwaya. Loya 

chi — nin 

Fing’da 

Bal’sa 

'^■Give - 

* to me 
to any 

Tdong. Tdu 

Puang. Chang, D 
Nang, P. Pu, 
chi — nin. 

Puang, Pu 

Pi a wa, P] 

,^^Take 

’ from me 
from any 

iJife. Pukji. Pudyu 

fNe. Battii. Chu- 
num [Moanum 

Khatta 

'^'Ne, Beh 

Strike 


Chaizyu. Chaidyu 

Mo u. Moa chu. 

Tena 

Yop'sd 

Killy dyu ? zyu ? 

Setyu 

Seru. Sera chu. 
Sera num [ — nin 

Sera 

Situ 

Bring 


Baizyu. Bajdj^u 

Battuki bana, chi 

Thap ta 

Bell’ yu 

Take away 

Pugzyu. Piigdyu, 
take and go 

Khattuki kiiara, 
take and go, chi 
— nin 

Khaltu khara. Y 
Khattu lonta. > 
take get up 3 

Khe yu 

Lift up, raise 

Pukii. Sandyu 

Thenta. Thenta- 
chu, Thenta num 

Kimra. Thedak 

riiettu 

Put down. 

Gimsyii 

Y^ung su. Sa chu, 
D. Sa num, P.i 

Y^ung' su 

Yilk" su 

Hear 


Yenyii 

Yenu. EYiu. Ena- 
chu. Ena num 

Khem sa 

Yena 

i 

Understand 

Kammu. Miii' dyu 

Mittn, chu. num 

'P.'tta 

Clu yu 

Tell, relate 

liaghia 

lYen mettu.Khang- 
niusa? Khang- 
mettii 

Chepta 

Ptiu 

GoodJ 


Nyo. KregneJ 

§Nuwo. Nuwochi, 
D. Manuwo, P. 

Ntino 

Nada. Nat. 
kbit 

Bad 


Pse. Tseko 

Euwo. Anuninko, 
Eiiko. Euttko 

IPno 

Is'da 

Cold 


Cbiso 

Kengko. Keng' 

maiigwa 

Rem no 

■! 

Clihik' da 

Hot 


Kurek^w'a. Kureko 

Kuko. Ku raangwa 

Kii no 

Sdrai wa 

Raw 


Mo. Ummo 

Womang. U mang 

U ruang 

Mupe 

Ripe 


Tupsako. Mattako 
[Wa 

Tumawo 

[D. Ma lera, P 

Uthiiba'i 

Du wtik 

Sweet 


Lam'chho. Walyc, 

Leaiko. Lem chij 

Lorn' no j 

Lem da 

Sour 


Sure 

Sun chakwa 

Sunta 

Choehufpa 

Bitter 


Kiii ke 

Lvha kwa. Khako 

Khak' no 

Khik' da 

Handsome 

Khan nya, Sang- 
nya 

Khang nuwo, to 
look at good 

Uchuriuno 

Khan iiiida, 1 
at, good 

Ugly 


Khah^e, to look at 1 
bad 

Khan euttko, t<' 
look at bad. 
Khangeuwo 

Uchih’ no. Uchu- 
i no ' ■ 

KhaYada, t 
at bad 


Gender and nuraben 

t D. Ne kbanachi, P, Ne khananin, Bontawa. 

Hraa g«, D. suffix, F. of Adj. chha hma ohing hrna manaj N. eiikchha nuwo mana, B‘ 
nu nu chi, ma nu, sub. 

§ Geu, signs stack to numeral can’t attach to Adj. nuwa ronua euk chha nuwa clmpi euk pop, 
chha pop, 1, wang pop, 2, wang ka pop, 3, yu longs, bop rounds. 
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Wuling. . 

Ydkha,. 

ChQuras*ya. 

Kulmyifa. 

Thnhaujyga. 

Tc wa 

Puga 

Yamsta 

Thdrepa 

Ydp'da 

Yu^'na 

Yiigria 

Baksta 

iTiiwa 

Gamsa 

^ Biya 

Lama 

lialta 

'Lamduma 

1 

Lamdiya 

Lora ■ 

Liik'ta 

Prdkala 

jBulsa 

Watida 

Bu;in!,v Pii 

Eajiyang. Piang 

P£ 

Gaka, Goktit 

jPiyii. Piyii 

j 

'Gwa aiig. Gwaka 

Ko. Battu 

Kvvd Aktu. Kettu Ne. Paista, . 

iNe. Khau, Khayi 

Ne. Briya. 

Mo-u ■ 

Hok'tu 

Tuplii 

Keru 

Yalsa 

Se/ru 

Oheim. Sisu 

Syatut 

Sctu, Kliuksyii 

Seda 

nattii 

Ap'tii 

Piiitta 

Eilh’ yu 

Phfda 

KiuUtu 

Khettu. Yang-' 

Ldtta 

Khayu 

Dau da 


khettu 




’ The'ntu 

Khu. Thendu 

Rotta 

Pdka 

Piidkit. Ivii^aksa 

Tung' su 

Yiik'su 

Chdpta 

Yuksu 

JOa 

Tenu 

Khep^su 

Thdkata 

Yeau 

TUydsa 

Mifctu 

Mittu. Alettu 

Bimsta 

Min'nu 

MimMa 

Khouj su 

Yok^mettu 

Sokata 

Pda 

Sing'da 

Ku. Khupunu. 

Ndha 

Duchd 

Nd. Ndi. Ndyu 

Nyiipa ' 

Amwu. r 




: 

iNoudhui* Aitpa 

Nil mn ha 

Aducho 

Maidndi. Ala and Alinyiipa I 

Wacbc yang 

Cliiha 

Chisd 

Chhike. Cliia 

Cbliilkpa 

Kuyang 

Kuha 

Tato 

Bdke 

Glydgldm ; 

IJjupawa. Aa- 

Nusumha. Inggrik 

Jki itbd 

Mamtumkliapa. 

Uciiakhli 

mang. I 



Mamdupa. Aldpe 


Sinu'sa. Tup'sa, 

Usaha. Tupsaha/rhicho 

Tumkhapa. JDitpa 

Phik'ta. Tiidkta • 

Bhi-sng'sa. 





Loin. Leinya 1 

Limb a 

JijiUtoho 

Lema 

Jijiu 

Siiista j 

Suit. Sitha 

J urcho 

Jujur 

Jyurpa 

Kluik 

Khika. Kliigba 

Khacho 

Khi'ke 

Ivhdpa 

Khang' nil 

Ichdiuuuria 

Rdnchd 

Gn(di uupa 

Jyupa 

Kbun i 

Ichcliugnana 

Araiicbd 

Giiali ipa 

iVIjjyopa 1 

' ' ^ 


vmipmaUve¥oealulary of ilie LangmgeB [No U 


English* 

Eodong, or QMm- 
lintj. 

Uungchhenbung. 

Chhmgtdngya. 

Efdohhering, 

Straight'^ 

Sdjho 

Sojhof 

Chang no 

Sejhd 

Crooked 

Bang go, Koko 

Yek tu.f Uku- 

Byangkruk 

Bang-go 


dyu pa 

dak dak 


Black 

Makchuma 1 

iVIak chakma 

Makkachukma 

^lokchibpa 

White 

Payon ma. Um- 
payonyon. 

Oinko. Wdm- 

yang. Wopi- 

yangtna 

Bathruma 

Umidk'’pa 

Red 

Hipakima 

Halala mang. Ha- 
la chakma 

Halachekma 

Halalapa 

Greea 

Hariyo 

Hariyo 

Chak' la 

Hariyo 

Long 

Kile 

Aki bang, Amyet- 
pang. Metta. 

Kemeh* no 

Baipa, Repa 

Short 

Inang kile. Pa- 

li ile 

Adung-pang. 

Dung-ta 

Baun no 

Yetebaipa. ChL 
chhabaipa 

Tail 1 

Kile, Run'de. 

Kiyang. Kong- 

Keno 

Bhai pa. Repa 

Short 

Inaiig kiie. Pa kile 

yang. Kwangta 
Simta. Simyang 

Unno 

Yererepa. Yete- 
bhai pa 

Small 

Tnangko 

Uchuk pang 

Mikha 

A^msikholchd 

Great 

Ko, Mahipma 

Mahippa 

Utok pang. Utwa- 
pang 

Thekha 

Um dheppa. Ye- 
tikholcho 

Spherical, Round 

Buplungma 

Boptitiwo. Bopi- 
riri. Hitriri 

Kalabok'bo 

Umkoldu. PdpuL 
P® 

Circular, Square 

Plangpachima 

La akiina, 4 corner 

Charaupatya 

Phephe ya 

Fiat, depressed, 
compressed 

I’hletnpa 

Phemdag wa. Pheb- 
da’ wa. Pheb - 
dapma 

Phempedepma 

Phremphrem ya 

Level, as a plain 
Unlevel, uneven 

lem ma 

Asdmtontu, A- 

terama 

Usemtdndokto 

Umtelmd 

Fat 

1 

Lete 

JLeyangko. Tok- 
pang, Chhu- 

yangko. Ghhuwo 

Usamtand 

Umdhep pa Lidda 

Thin 

Pal e tc, Simamyd 

Yomyangko. Rop- 
yangko 

Rong si 

Ram da 

Weariness 

Hd sa 

Hdttang 

U hottang 

Hay a 

Thirst 

Waima 

Wait ma. Wamit- 

Walk ma 

Warn! ma 

Hunger 

Saka iSa a. Sung sa wal 

* Gender and nunaber and crude, 
t After noun or before. 
t Utokpang or tokpang, former. 

Sangsawa 

Saka a 
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Waling. 

Yah ha. 

CJiouras'ya. 

Kulimg^ya. 

Tkuhmgf/ya. 


Sujho. 

Sojbo 

Twaipa 

Jdngpa 

iiano-gO 

Yegekna, Yek- 

Ulgumcho 

Mantwaipa 

Mfjou'gpa 

Makohurnfi. Mak- 

yang 

MakUruna 

IChnchyamo 

Gugrupa 

Kekdma 

chakcluik 




ButiiruiuH. Worn- 

Phuna 

Bubjdma 

Womldpa 

Bubum 

pjcliichi 




Harchhokma, Ha- 

Phaaa 

Lakachima 

Halalapa 

Lalam 

lachakchak 




Chakla 

Pliina 

Sisijdkcho. Sisi- 

Gigipa 

Gigiin 

Badhemet. Rliinbo 

fCena 

joma 

Hik'bo. Yotihicho 

Wadbhuipa 

Dhyupa 

Achiniet 

Lukiuk na 

Abikbd. Amsihi- 

Cliibhai ipa 

Dukhdiidhyupa 

Kiyung 

Kona 

cbo 

! Rdbd. Rocho. 

Wadreppa 

Ydpa 

Duiyuug 

Lukiukna 

Aiuchd. Aro bo 

Ohireppa 

Ddkhdn-yd pa 

Achokpa 

Mih’ na 

Yokka 

'Chisma 

Kichem 

Atdk'pa 

Makna 

Khol bo 

Dheppa 

iDdkpu 

Kalabdkbdk 

Kakliktikara. Ptik- 

Kbitiriri. Bolo 

Jumjiimpa. Pul- 

Pupulma 

Lay a klmkfcang 

pukna 

Lichiiia yusuk 

Char kune 

piilpa 

Lib khdngla 

Khikcr-ma 

Phiinpichichi 

Phekphekna, 

Plem pHm me 

Phemphdmpa 

Pitku plem ma 

Tdmtu 

Idem ma. 

Koyogna 

rdl ma 

Dhep de 

Chitpo. Badhepo 

Yemnuba ; 

IChol bd 

Leipa 

Sdnipa 

Lob yang 





Rung yang. Aclut- 

Hacliigdkna 

^okka i 

Gamsipa 

ferpa 

1/ hottang 

Yaksyangna ] 

W^aitmang J 

Bal me < 

3urad ^ < 

Sridm da 

Walk ma, 

Dak khd ^ 

vVamma 1 

Kdda 

Saang sa wa I 

3ak ] 

Krcraklio S 

Saka J 

^vrubn 
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Suffix ja vel clmj vel chd of this series is the generic sign, derived from the niune of all grains. See note at Millet ’ 
A only for Dad and Mam. 

His tree is not goodj my tree is good. Akoi sing itangli nuynk nin kha j kakha'-ng sing itangli nn yu klia. 
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Tdij^u Vocahulmy. — By B. H. Hodgsok, Bs^, 
JSTot^is Substantive. 


English. 

Vdy'u. 

English. 

Vdg'ii, 

Air (wind) 

Hdjum 

Boar 

Loncho pok 

Affection, love 

Ohhaiisa 

Body 

Chho 

Abuse 

Jesi 

Burden, load 

Khuli 

Abode 

Mulung 

Bone 

Rii 

Agriculture 

No word 

Breast 

Ripcha 

Agriculturist 

Koduvi. Yikpdvi 

Breast, nipple 

Chuschu 

Amaranth (grain) 

No word 1 

Bow 

Liwo 

Aqueduct 

Dunri. Tfldm 

Bowman 

Liwo-wo 

Ancle 

Lethulung 

Bottom, lowest part Ilutti 

Arm — all 

Got 

Boy 

Loncho, choo. Tawo 

Arm — fore 

Got 

Buffalo kind 

Mechho 

Aunt, Pat, 

Nini 

Buffalo, male 

Loncho mechho 

Aunt, Mat. 

Yeng-yeng 

Buffalo, female 

Mescho mechho 

Ant 

Ohikibula 

Buffalo young 

Mechho choh’rai or 

Anus 

Arrow 

P6-ching 

Bio 

Bull 

cho’mi mechho 
Loncho gai (see ox) 

Ax 

Khoyong 

Breath 

Hemchi 

Alder tree 

Licbhing 

Branch, bough 

Riima 

Bag. Basket 

Guh’mi* 

Brother 

Boio, elder. Balu, 

Barley 

Bamboo 

Saka 

Pholo 

Brethren, uterine 

younger 

Bolungcho 

Bark of tree 

Sing kokchho 

Calf 

Gai cho’rai 

Back 

Send i 

Calf, male 

Loncho gai cho’mi 

Back bone 

Gatachu 

Calf, female 

Mescho gai cho’mi 

Belly 

Muli (organ), Bimli 

Can, cup 

Boguna 

Beast, quadruped 

(whole) 

No name 

! Cart 
! Cat kind 

No name 

Dana 

Box, chest 

No word 

Cat, male 

Loncho dana 

Bat kind 

Pbkcheun 

Cat, female 

Mes^'cho dana 

Bird kind 

Ch inchi 

Cat, young 

Cho’mi daua 

Bird, male 

Loncho chinchi 

Carpenter 

Sing chuk’vi 

Bird, female 

Mescho chinchi 

! Cheek 

Gwong-gwong 

Se’lu 

Bird, young 

Bengali chinchi 

1 Chesnut tree 

Beer 

Soe. Swe 

1 Chin 

Kumching 

Bread 

Pipra 

i Child kind 

Choo.f Tamtawo 

Bitch 

Mescho uri 

Child, male 

Tawo ) ^ 

Tami j ^ 

Birch tree 

Toura 

Child, female 

Bed 

Blem'chum' 

1 Clay 

Nakchyongkd 

Bed chamber 

Imlung 

1 Cloth 

Jdwa 

Bed time 

Tinsing 

Cloth, cotton 

Rowa jewa 

Bee 

Singwo 

Cloth, woollen 

Belisongjewa 

Blacksmith 

Got thutvi. Khak- 

Clothes, raiment 

Jewa 

Blood 

chingtuvi 

, Yi 

Cioud 

Cold (frigor) 

Kowal 

iungsa 

Buttocks 

yPetuna', 

Colour 

No word 

Battle, fight 

oPat 

i Cane (calamus) 

JDi 

Boat 

'...Dunga':' 

j Cock 

Loncho khocho§ 

Bear 

No word 

! Cousin, Pat. 

f Bo’iu. Balu 

Beard 

No' word' 

: Cousin, Mat. 

( (see brother) 


^ The h thus marked h' denotes the abrupt tone which is of very frequent occurrence. 
The h is often omitted as Cho’mi, little ; To*po, strike 5 Cho’no, the nose, &c. 

f The repeated final vowel marks the pausing tone which is as common as the abrupt tone. 

Ta is the crude, = Sontal and Uraon Da, and wo, mi, are the suffixes of gender. 

§ Kh, uttered like kw, deep in the throat. 
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Eni/lisk, 

Viiyu^ 

English. 

VayiL 

Cow ^ 

Gai 

Fire 

Me 

Congb 

Khwen khwen 

Fire-place 

Phulung 

Copper 

No name ' 

Field, arable 

Wik, \ik 

Cowherd 

v'Gai tuuvi 

Finger 

Biemeu 

Cotton 

■•Ilowa 

Finger, nail 

Demon, got demen 

Crow 

Gagin 

Fellow-countryman 

Angki raulung-wo-mi. 

Daughter 

Taini 


Angki narnsinig-wm-mi 

Dnu-^hter-in-law 

Choyongmi 

Fellow tribeman 

Angki thoko-wo-mi 

Dance 

Hdli 

Fish 

Ho 

Dav 

Niima, N6mo. 

Fist 

No name 

Dust 

Pmko 

Flavour, taste 

No name 

Darkness 

Kwung-kwung 

Flesh 

Kwini. Kon 

Death 

No word 

Flint 

Bo-(’hhu lumphu 

Desire, wish 

Daksa ' , 

Flour 

Mmli 

Deer 

Kechho 

Flea 

Uihuiehhing 

Dispute 

3?hwd 

Flower 

Piu\g''iui 

Dog 

Hri , ^ ' 

Ford 

Theklung 

Dog, male 

Ldncho liri 

■ Fly" 

Jama 

Dog, female 

Mes’cho liri 

Food 

Jatjing 

Dog, young 

If ri cho’mi 

Fog 

Ivow-al 

Dog, wild 

G-harimu uri. Bene uri 

Fowl kind 

Klnmlio, or Khwoclio 

Bream 

Amung 

Fowl, wild 

Rikkho 

Drink 

Tilntaang 

Fowl, male 

Loncho khocho 

Earth, the 

Kd 

Fowl, female 

Mescho khocho 

Earth, a little 

K6 

Fowl’s egg 

Cluilung. Kho-cha- 

Ear 

Ndk’-chun’g 


lung 

Egg 

Ohalung 

Foreigner, m. and f. 

Gyetinam'sang-wo.iwi 

Elephant 

Hati 

Forehead 

Tansflang 

Elephant, male 

Loncho hati 

Filth, dirt 

Penki 

Elephant, female 

Mescho hati 

1 Foot 

Le 

Ewe ■ 

Mescho bell 

Form 

Narung 

Eye 

Mek’ (abrupt tone) 

Mek’ kwuyu 

Forest 

Vik. Ghari 

Eye brow 

Fruit 

Si 

Elbow 

Koko-chus"-chu 

Frog 

Boyukwong. (Khwo- 

Exorcist 

Balung 


cho is toad) 

Earthquake 

Dukku 

Garlic 

No name 

Face 

Gnaru 

Girl 

Tatni, Meschochoo.*^ 

Feather 

Chinchi swam (= bird 


€ho’-mi 


hair) 

Glue, cement 

No word 

Feast, festival 

No word 

Grandfather 

Ktki 

Father 

Hpu 

Grandmother 

Pipi 

Father-in-law’ 

Ohaklii 

God 

Caret (Bhim Sen is the 

My father 

A.ng upu 


usual object of ador- 

Thy father 

Ungdpd 


ation 

His father 

K upu, Watbim upu. 
Tnung upu. Miuung 

Gold 

Heldungmi, (Lit, 
the yellow) 


upu 

Goat kind 

CheTi 

Her father 

The same 

Goat, male 

Loncho cheli 

Its father 

The same 

Goat, female 

Mescho cheli 

Fever 

Jun'gsa 

Goat herd 

Cheli tuavi 

Fair, market 

Inglungthamlung (buy* 

Grain 

Jo m sic 


ing and selling place) 

Groin 

Chhlagiihing 

Pear 

Ramsa. Ram 

Hammer 

Topchyang 

Perry 

Theklung. Bit. cross- 

Hammerer 

To’vi 

ing-place 

Hand 

Gdt 


Cboo is probably cho-wa, a male child, and cho'mi, a girl, answering to ta-wo and ta-mb 
But cho’mi is now chiefly used for a little one and rathet adjectively than substantively. 

* 8 c 
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English. 

Handle 

Spade handle 

Hair 

Hair of head 

Hair of body 

Herdsman 

Head 

Heart 

Heel 

Hail 

Hemp 

Hen 

Hip 

Hope 

Hoof, cloven j solid 
Hog kind 
Hog, male 
Hog, female 
Hole 

Hoe, spade 
Husk 
Hook, peg 
Horn 

Goat’s horn 
Honey 
Horse kind 
H ouse 


Ytyu Yoedbulary. 


[No. 5, 


Home, dwelling.placeMudung 


Vdyn. 

Lujf/ichyang (English 
th) 

Chukba lu^;^chyang 
(English th) 

Sworn 

Puchhi sworn 

Dukhu sworn 

Gai. Mechho-tunvi 

Puchhi 

Thum 

Konteng 

Bopum 

Lapchhyo 

Mescho khochi 

Gangpangru 

No word 

Kbokhek 

Pok’ 

Loncho pok’ 

Mescho pok’ 

Horn (like kh), 
Homlung 
Chokha 
Ingsu 
Khondu 
Rung 

Che’li rdng 
Singwo khudu 
No name (Go^a used) 
Kern 


Hunger 
Husband 
My husband 
Thy husband 
Her husband 


Instrument, Imple- 
ment 
Intestines 
Iron 

Jaw 

Joint 

Juice 

Knife 

Knee 

Knot 

Kitchen 

King 

Lamp, torch 
Language, speech 
Lip 
Leaf 


Suk'i 
Rocho 
Ang rocho 
Hng rocho 

Tuung rocho, Minung 
rocho. WatMm ro- 
cho. A rocho 
Pochyang 

Ohyot 

Khakchhingmi (Lit. the 
black) 

Ra 

Xiiulung 
Buiung 
Yukchyang 
Khokali 
No name 
Khoklung 
Pogn 
Tuphi 

Dabo. Davo 
Kumcbuig 
Ld 


English, 
Tree’s leaf 
Leather • 

Leg — all 

Leg — true 

Light, lus. 

Lightning 

Life 

Liver 

Louse 

Lungs 

Loom 

Load 

M aize 

Master 

Mark 

Market 

Mason 

Mankind 

Man, male 

Man, female 

Man adult, 

Maker, doer 

Madder 

Mare 

Mill^ — hand 
Mill — water 
Millet (kangni) 
Millet (kodo) 

Millet (juwar) 
Millet (sama) 

Milk 

Mist 

Manner, mode, way 
Monkey, Macacus 
Monkey. Semnopi- 
thecus 
Measure 
Medicine 
Mind 

Moon ^ 

Month 
Music 
Mother 
My mother 
Thy mother 
His, her mother 


Mountain 

Mountaineer 

Mouth 

Moustache 

Moschito 


ymju. 

Sing 1(5 

Kokchho 

Le 

Poktdio 
Dang-dang 
Dfingdang Mkup 
Hemchi (breath) 

Ding 
Be’ mere 
lot’ 

Pnnc’hyang 
Khoii. Khuli 
Makai 
M(5 

No name 

laglung thamlung^ 
Kern povi 
Singtong 
Loncho 
Mes-cho 

Bangcho, male. Bang- 
mi, female 
Povi 
Lara 

Mes-cho goda 

Rechyang 

Til e same 

Levi 

Dusi 

Densom 

Nawali 

Dudu 

Kokcho (cloud} 

Ba 

Phoka 

Phoka 

Pokchyang 

No name 

Thum 

Cholo 

Choio 

Dumku 

XJ'mu^ 

Ang limu 
XJng umu 

Lnung umu. Mynung 
umu. Wathim umu, 
A umu, 

Chaju 

Chhajuwo. Chhajube 
mut’vi 
Mukchu 

Mukchhu swomf 
Kananang 


^ Buying and sellmg place, 
t Mukchhu sworn =s mouth hair. 
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Emjluh, 

Tdyu^ 

English, 

Mouse 

Chuyii 

Road 

..Nipple ■ 

Cliuschu 

Rope 

Noise , , , 

Sangma 

Roof 

Neck , 

Ciihidi 

Rhododendron 

.Name 

Ming 

Salt 

Night 

Rksa. Yeksa 


Net 

No name 

Silence 

Needle 

Pichyang, Cimschung 

Spade. Spud, Hoe 

.Nose 

Cho’iio 

Spear 

Nostril 

Cho’no humlung^ 

Shape, form 

Navel 

SolipmPg 

Sheep kind 

Oor 

Yo’king 


Oil 

Ki 

Spirits (distilled) 

Oak tree 

Chyakphen 

I Spindle 

Odour, smell 

Namsang 

1 Spinner 

Onion 

No word 

Skin 

Ox kind 

No word. Gai is now 

Scull, P. 


used 

Shoe, sandal 

Ordure 

Epi. Yepi 

Sole of foot 

Pain 

Yansa 

Seed 

Palm of hand 

Penteiig 

Seive 

Penis 

Tholu 

Sleep 

Place 

Lung (in composition 

Sail of boat 


with verbs only) 

Sand 

Plant 

Levi 

Spittle 

Pleasure 

Bong 

Silver 

Plough 

Rukchyang 


Ploughman 

Rukvi. Rukcho-wo- 

Sport, play 


mif 

Sisterhood — the 

Plain 

Tengteng 

Sister 

A native of the plains Tengteng-wo-mi, Teng« 



tengbe mutvi 

Sitting chamber 

Plate, dish. Platter 

Talung 

Spider 

Parent 

Phokvi. Bok’pingvi 

Smith 

Plantain 

Riga 

Snake 

Pine (tree) 

Thong chhing 

1 Sky 

Pepper 

No name 

Son-in-law 

Potter 

Ko-chonvi 

Son 

Peach 

. Powanse.;!: . j 

My son 

Priest 

None (Pater familiaa ' 

Thy son 


performs the part) 

His, her son 

Ram 

Loncho-beli 


Rat 

Chuyu 


Rain 

Nanum 

Shoulder 

Rains — the 

Nannum tokviauma§ 

Shepherd 

Rice in husk 

Boja 

Side 

Rice unhusked 

Chban'ga 

Star 

Rice, boiled 

Ham 

Summit, top 

River 

Bingmu 

Snow 

Rivulet 

Gang 

Summer 

Root 

Ro-chhing 

Storm 

Rust 

Kee 

Steam 

Rudder 

No word 

Smoke 


* Place where nose is perforated* * * § 

t Wo is mascaline suffix: mij ferainme hal-wala-wali 

I Se = fruit, generic sign, as Phum is for trees* 

§ Literally, rain-pelting days, or rainy season. 


rd^u» 

Lorn 
Barnla 
No name 
Tkln-kapu’li 
Chia, culinary. Jikhom, 
other 
Giwog. 

Chokbil 
No word 
Narung 

Bell (Bhengluag Is the 
Barwai) 

Bukc^a 
Chingcliyang 
Chlngvi ' 

Kokohlio 
Fuchiu ni 
Khokhek 
Ijc peugteng 
Ru (bone) 

Yiiyaiig 
rmpi 
No name 
No word 
Chekii 

Dawaugmi, Lit. the 
shining, the white 
No word 
Niumng-cho 
Nunu, elder, l)iyu, 
younger 
Mdlung 
No name 
Khakching tovi 
Hobtt 

Nomo (sun) 

Janwai 
Tawo 
Ang tawo 
TJng tawo 

A tawo. Wat him tawo, 
Itmug tawo. Miming 
tawo 
Phaka 
Bell tunvi 
Yakaju. Khiik 
Khwamen 
Ward 
Liri 

Jekhom numa 
Kutigjum 
HiliU 
Kulu 
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English, 

Vdyu, 

English, 

Vdgn, 

Strength 

Choli 

Water spring 

Tivoklung 

Song 

Kwom 

Drinking water 

Dakmung ti 

S )W 

Mescho pok’ 

Cooking water 

Klioschyang ti 

Up’vi 

^un 

Nomo, Numa 

Washerman 

Sunshine 

Lo-gang 

Washing water 

Upchvansr ti 

Sunrise 

Nomo-loksing 

1 Weight (instrument) Pokc’hvano: 

Sunset 

Nomo-thipsing 

Weight, heaviness 

No word 

Still 

Bukcha pochyang 

Wife 

Rorni 

Stone 

Liunphu 

My wife 

Ang romi 

Stomach 

Mull (the organ) 

Thy wife 

Ung romi 

Shade, shadow 

Veil 

His wife 

Wathim romi. A romi 

Straw 

Sword 

Khisti 

No name 


Minung romi. Hiung 
romi 

Tail 

Mun 

/'Our wife 

Angela romi, exol. 

Testicle 

Chalung (egg) 

o 5 

Ungchi romi, inch 

Tiger 

Bilu 

j Yom* wife 

Ungchi romi 

Thidi 

Phekteng 

(.Their wife 

Achi-romif 

Thirst 

Tidaksa 



Tooth 

Lu 


Wathim (nakphon 

Turmeric 

Sinphl 


A Minung r romi 

Toe 

Le blemen 


Tnung J 

Toe nail 

Le demen 

. . /^Our wife t 

Angki romi, excl. 

Tongue 

Li 

H ^ Our wife 

Ungki romi, inch 

Time 

No name. Sing in com- 

2 i Tour wife 

Unni romi 


position with verbs) 

(.Their wife 

A khata-romi. Tming 

Thread 

No word 


khata-romi. Wathim 

Thunder 

Nomo Sangma 


khata-romi or Mi- 

Thief 

Khutumun 


nung khata-romi 

Theft 

Khutu 

Wax 

Dikphi 

Tree 

Singphum* (Phum in 

Wheat* 

No name 


composition) 

Winter 

Jungsa nomo 

Tree bark 

Sing kokcliho (= tree 

Wizard 

Jochhang povi 


leather)^ 

Witchcraft 

Jochhang 

Uncle, Pat. 

Pongpong 

! Witch 

Jochhang povi 

Uncle, Mat. 

Kuku 

i Wealth 

Penku. Gosta 

Urine 

Chipi. Chepi 

1 Weaver 

Jeva pungvi 

Man’s urine 

Singtong chipi 

Weed, gia?s 

Moksa 

Goat’s urine 

CheTi chdpi 

Woman 

Mescho 

Tein 

Vichho lorn 

Wood 

Sing 

Vegetable, wild herbs Ohokphi setung 

Wool 

Bell sworn 

and roots 


Work 

No word. Kam is 

Vetch, pea 

No word 


used 

Village 

No word (Mulung ~ 

Wound 

Bum a 

dwelling-place is used) 

Wrist 

G6t til ul ung 

Victuals 

Jatang 

Year 

Thong 

Vice, sin 

No word 

Pronouns, 


Voice 

Sangma 

h ego 

Go 

Valley 

No word 

Thou 

G6n 

Vulva 

Juju 

He, She, It 

Wa’thi. Mi. r. A 

Wall 

Khoksu 

We two 

Gonakpo 

Water 

Ti 

incl. excl. 



^ See tree’s leaf where sing is only used.' So also in branch of tree, root of tree, flower or 
fruit of tree? Newari is the same si hau = sing lo, 'With the entire tree of all sorts phum 
is suffixed, as risa phum, plantain tree = kela ma Newari. 

f The possessive m, mu is repeated or not and given either with the pronoun or with the 
numeral thus : ‘ of them the two the child’ is Wathim nakpom cho’mi or Minung nakpo cho’wt. 

J Wife or wives is the same, 'i’he plural sign khata is seldom or never added to the noun 
when the pronoun conveys the sense. 
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English. 

Ye two 
They two 


We ail 
incl. excL 
Ye all 
They all 

This 

That 

These, dual 

These, plural 
Those, dual 


Those, plural 


Gonchhe^ ,, 
r uakpo. , K uakpo, 
■WathI nakpo.*' Mi- 
iiakpo 
Gokhata, . 

G6ne. Gdnekhata 
M ikhata, Wathikhata. 

Ikhata. Akhata 
r, all three genders 
A, Wathi, Mi, ditto, (a, 
is rather possessive) 
r mikpo: m. and fi I’' 
nayuiig: n. 
r khata : m. f. n, 

Wathi nakpo, Anukpo, 
Minakpo, nn f. Wa- 
thi miyung, £kc. n.t 

Vif’’athikhata 1 ,, 

I all gen- 


. Mikhata 
K khata 
None 
None 


tiers 


Self, selves 
Myself, Thyself. 

Himself 

Own, my, tby, his own None 
Any, some (koi) per- Su ; Suna, 
son 


Any, some (kuccli) 
thing 


Many, much 
Few, little 
How much, many 

So much, many 
Ail 

The whole 
Half 


D. Su 
nakpo, PI. Sukhata 
or Susa ; m. and f. 
subs, and adj, 

Mische : n, subs* only. 
Mische nayung, .D, 
Mische khata or Mis- 
che Mische, PL 
Chhinggnak f m. f, n. 
Yanggnak J subs.and 
Hatha "j adj. and 
L ^dv. 

Mitha 
No word 

Khiri, Khulup in num- 
bering 

Phak : com. gen. subs, 
and adj. Bit, adj, only 


English •, 

Which, What, Who, 
Relative, of ail gen- 
ders, subs, or ad- 
jectival, and 

Which ? What ? 
Interrogative, rela- 
tive, Which of se- 
veral exhibited per- 
sons or things : 
subs. adj. m. f. n. 

Who ? 


Whoever 

What? 


Wlnitever 

Eitiier 

Both 

Several 

My 

Thy 

His, her, its 


"Our 

1 Your 
c-i Their 


{ Our 
_ Your 
g ^ Their 


Tagn. 

Hanung, subs, and adj. 
Hiinung nakpo, ni. f. : 
Hanung nayung, n. i 
Dual. 

Hanung hanung or 
Hanung khata, PL : 
m. f. n. : inter, and 
relativef 


Su. Suna, m, f. Sunn 
nakpo, Dual. Susu, 
Buna suna or sukhata, 
PI. m. and f. : subs, 
and adj, 

Sunado 

Mische, n.: subs. Mis- 
che nayung, Dual* 
hlische khara. Mis- 
che mische, PL 
Mischeda 

r ki w'athi. X ki mi 
Nakpo, m, f. Nang- 
mi. f.J Nayung, n. 
No word 
Ang 
Ung 

A I all three 

Wathi in f genders 
Tnung 
Minung 
Angchi. excL 
Uiigchi inch 
Unchi 

rnakpum.§ Minak* 
pum. Wathim iiak- 
pum. A nafcpum or 
Achi 

Angki, exch Ungki, incL 
Uuni 

A khata. Wathim klui- 
ta. Minung khata. 
Tnung khata 


* Chbe the dual sign of 2nd pronoun is not used with 1st and 3rd. The numeral two 
(nakpo) is substituted. 

t e. g. Hanung gothoto’pungmi mii nomi, the hand with which I struck pains me* 
Literally, what hand with I struck that pains. However much the Tartar tongues eschew 
relative pronouns, they still can and do use them in this way, and Newuri which is one of the 
simpler Himalayan tongues herein agrees with Vayu which belongs to the complex class. So 
also you can say for call the man who has come” Hanungdo dongmi mii khumto, or, more 
usually, Phista khumto. 

if. See numerals. Nakpo, m. ; Nangmi, f. 5 Nayung neuter, is no doubt the proper form. 
But these signs are passing out of use and Nakpo is now often used for all persons, male 
or female. 

§ I nak pum or Inung nakpo or Iniing nakpum, , The possessive nung is peculiar to the 
demonstratives which it distinguishes from the adverbs of time and place. Irmngmu or 
minungmu, of him. Inheinu Minhemu, of here, of there. Ithemu Mithemu, of now, of then. 
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Englisfi. 

Mine 

Thine 

His, her^Sj its 

^ 0 ar*s 

Your’s. 
g { Their‘’s 


L 


: Vdpi. 

Ang mu 

ting mn . 

K mu. Wathim mu. 
Miming mu. Tuung 
mu 

Angchimu, excl. 

ITngchimu, incU 

Ungchimu 

ALchimu. Wathim nak 
pomu, Minung nak 
pomu. Tnu ng nak 
pomu. 


E^iylish. 

^four’s 

3 i Yoar’s 
I^Their’s 


Vdyu, 

Angchirau. excl 
Ungchimu. ind. 
Unnimu 

Wathim khiitamu. Mi 
khatarnu. X kliata- 
A Idiataiim. 
Potius, 

Minung khata mu. 
inung khata mii 


^ I or inung, that is, the genitive sign is repeated at pleasure. Nung and ni, as well as 
m and mu (and also mi) are geiiitival and inflexional. Inung of this person / Ini of this place. 
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Good 

Bad 

Cunning 

Deceitful 

Candid 

Truthful 

Malicious 

Benevolent 

Industrious 

Idle 

True 

False 

Passionatej hasty 

Placid, patient 

Cowardly 

Brave 

Constant minded \ 
Unchangeable j 
Inconstant 1 
Changeable J 

Wasteful, profuse 

Niggardly 
Kind, gentle 
Unkind, harsh 
Obedient 
Disobedient 
Mad, idiotic 
Licit 
Illicit 

Bodily, physical 
Mental 

Hungry 

Thirsty 


Naked 

Libidinous, man 
Libidinous, woman 
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Crude* 

Noh'ka 

r Milng noh'ka 
hChek pangsing 

Maiig pingvi 

Diksa hotvi 
Noh’katlium gotvi 
Yangsa huvi 
Bong havi 
Kam povi 
C Hanvi Mutvi 
\ Kam mang povi 
f Diksa 
Diksa hotvi 
J Maug diksa 
I Diksa mang hotvi 
r Risi bukvi 
■< Uisi not’vi 
k Risi 

( Mang risi bukvi notvi 

\ Mang risi — — 

^ Ranvi 
S Ram not’vi 
i Mang ranvi 
(.Ramma not’vi 

Wonvi 

Mang wonvi 

f Hokcho 
X Ho’vi : 

Kh'^i 

Yansa manghavi 
Y^ansahavi: 

Honv! 

Maiiglionvi 
Thumnasidumta : 
Pfitang; n. 

Mang patang 
Chhomu 
Timm mu 
( Suksa 
< Suksa metvi 
(. Suksa raeta 
J Tidaksa 

{ Gunangsenti 
Luphta 

Mescho daksa metvi 
Loncho daksa metvi 


Affixes. 

mas./erfh* netiter. 


mu. 

mu. 

mu* 


wo mi 
wo mi 
wo mi 
f m. f. 

\ no affix. 

( m. f. 

X no affix, 

j- ditto. 

J ditto . 

wo mi mi 
no affix, 
wo mi mi 
no affix, 
m. f. 
no affix, 
wo mi, 
m. f, no affix, 
wo mi. 

1 m. f. 

1 no affix. 


Farticipal, like all 
of the same form 
that follow. 


Mitto. 


wo mi. 

m. f. : no affix. 

wo mi ; no neuter. 

no affix. 

no affix, 

m. f. : no affix. 

no affix. 

no affix. 

no affix. 

ditto 

‘ n. 

wo mi mu.^ 

m. 1 
no affix. 

wo mi mu,'^ 

m. f. 
no affix, 
wo mi mu. 

m. f. n, : no affix. 
m, $ no affix, 
f. ; no affix. 


Wo and mi for rationals : mu for other beings, 
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Oluttonous 

Ohhing gnakjovi 

m. f. : no affix. 

Drunkard, drunken'^ 

Chhing guaktunvi 
Jit’vi 

ditto. 

Foul mouthed 

m. and f. : ditto. 

Abusive 

Jisi 

wo, mi, m. f. 

Alive 

( Kenki 

wof mi mu. 

i Gotvi 

m. f. No sign. 

Dving 

Met’vi 

m. and f. | 

Dead 

Me’ta 

m, and f, 1 Participal. No affix 

Sick 

Met’kenvi 

wi f 1 of gender. 

Sickening 

Mang phat’vi 


Sick, sickened 

Met kinta 

m. f. ■] 

Healthy, healthful 

Phatvi 

m. f. Ln-ff 

Sleepy, asleep 

Healthful 

Tnvi. Impi yot’vi 
Imta. Impi yos’ta 
Si*vi, Bok’vi 

> Ditto. 

Wakeful, waking 

1 

Awake, intr. 

Sipta, Bokta 

> Ditto, 

Awakened, tr. and 

Sipta.’ Sip pingta 

causal 

Pokta, Puk pingta 

J 

Young 

Cho’mi 

j- m. f. n : no affix. 

Youthful 

Ithijila (= small) 

Mature, in prime of life 

f Bang-cho 
[ Bang-mi 

m. 

f. 

Old, aged 

Cbokta 

m. f. n : no affix. 

Strong 

f Choti 

wo, m. mi, f. mu, n. &c. 

f Choti notvi-khotvi 

m. f. n. 

Weak 

f Mang choti 

wo mi mu. 

[ Mang choti khotvi 

no affix. 

Confined 

Thikta 

m. f. n. : no affix. 

Free, Freed 

Teshta 

m, f. n. : no affix. 

Handsome 

C Bing-cho 
j Bing-mi 

j rationals. 


Bingmu 

n. and c. : bestials, 

Ugly 

Mang bing-cho 

mi mu. 

Tall, high 

Jongta 

m. f. 11 . ; no affix. 

Short, low 

Mang jongta 

ditto. 

Great, big 

Honta 

ditto. 

Small, little 

f Chohni 

1 Ithijila 

^ ditto. 

Fat, fattened 

Lonta 

ditto. 

Thin, thinned 

Gerta 

m. f. n. : no affix. 

Tired, weary 

Jyopta 

m. f, n. : no affix. 

Fi’esh, not tired 

Mangjyopta 

ditto. 

Lame, 

Khokhappovi 

m. t n. 

Lamed 

Mang khokvi 

no affix. 

Blind, blinded 

Mang yenvi 

m. f. n. 

Deaf 

Mang thatvi 

m. f. n. i. e. rationals and beasts. 

Dumb 

Mang hot’vi 

m. f. n. 

Alone, solitary 

Chhaling 

cho, m, : mi, f. : mu, n. &c. 

Companioned 

Kacho gotvi 

m. f, : no sign. 

Wise 

JukVi. Set’vi 

m. f. : no sign. 

Foolish 

Mang jukvi. Setvi 

ditto. 

Learned 

Lista 

m. f, : no sign. 

Ignorant 

Mang lista 

ditto. 


* Drunken = drunk cannot be applied to a being, any more than heard, though 
beaten, seen, &c. can. The inherence of the passive sense in the past participle 
generally is the reason why the present participle of transitives is aoristic. Tunvi 
is he who drinks or drank. Tunta is what is drunk. 

f Wo, VO, and mi for mas, and fern* of rationals : mu for irrationals but often 
used for all, as a sign of common gender. 
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Eich 

Poor,, 


Noisy, talkative 

Silefit 

Dirty 

Glean 

Cleansed 

Married 


Not married, single 

Taxed ' 

Exempt , 

Old 

New 

Ready, prepared 
(clothes, food &c. 

Unready, not ready 

Ready 

Unready 

Common, abundantly 
procurable 

Scarce, rarely procur- 
able 

Public, assert, revealed, 
patent 

Private, secret, con- 
cealed, latent 

Successful 

l^rosperous 

Un prosperous 

Unsuccessful 

Saleable 


wo mu 
m. f. partie. 


- m. f. i 


root’vi 
i_ Penkhu 
f Mang gotvi 
•I Mang penkbu 
[ Penkbu mang gotvi 
/ Davo povi^ 

\ Hotvi 
TItvi 
(. Botvi 
Giwon ponvi* 
f Penki 
{ Penki notvi. 

Wota 

Penki mang notvi. 

/ Eo-chof 
S B,o-mi 

i Eo-cho-gotvi, f. ; Eomi gotvi, m, 
G Bia pota m. f* 

/ Mang rocho 

V Mang romi f. 

1 Bia mang pota c. 

(_ Ro* cbo-romi mang gotvi. 
Phengvi ] 

Mang phengvi / 

{ Yukhang 
Mithong 
Nyesi 
<jChusta 
cMinta 
^Mang chnsta, 

^Man^ minta. 

Tering 
Mang tering 
5Lirigtang. ^ 

CChhing gnak lingtang. 

I Yang gnak lingtang. 


m* f. : no sign, 

wo, m. ini, f. no, neuter. 


no sign. 


m. f. : no sign. 

wo, m. mi, f. rau, n. &c* 

m. f, n, : no sign, 

m. 

f. 


m. f, n, Participai. 

J* wo, m. mi, f. mu, lu and c. 

wo, m. mi, f, mu, n. and c. 
^ n. ; no sign. 


wo 

wo 


mi 

mi 


mu. 

mu. 


Khunta 

Khista 
;-HokviJ 
I Hokta 
I Hoktang 
'* Mang hokvi, 
j Mang hokta. 
J^Mang hoktang, 
Tliamtang 


' m. f. n. No sign. 

. of all 3 times. 


j- m. f, n. I 


m. f. n. 


^ Erom pako and ponche respectively. 

t Eocho and Romi are so generally used substantivally for man and wife that 
there is some hesitation about the adjectival use of them, though cho and 
as suffixes are demonstrably equivalent to wo, vo and mi. Still as they are some- 
what obsolete the latter are often now superadded, bing-cho-wo == pulcher, bing-cho- 
mi = pulchra. Other words of the same form, as Bangcho, adult or an adult, are 
also used in the same two ways, viz. ; Bancho, bangmi and Bangcbowo, bang- 
chomi. Compare Lon-cho, a man and Mes-cho, a woman among the substantives. 
Bo-chho == the white- bodied, a white man, i» quite a different affair. 

1 Hok’, a neuter verb, is the source. 

3 D 


jsi; ,, 

Sold 

Purcliaseable- 

Purchased 

Similar 

Dissimilar 

The same 

Different 
Another 
Easv 
Difficult 
Chan.«-efai 
Changeable 
Changed 
Changeless 
Dn changeable 
Unchanged 
Orderly, set in order 
Disorderly, disordered 
Having possessed of 
tenens 

Dispossessed 
Ousted 
Not having 

Ornamented 

Plain 

Useful 


Useless 


Vd^u Vocalidar^.- 

Thamta m, f. n. 

Ingtang to. f. b. 

ingta to. f. B. 

Totvi m. n. 

Mang tot’ VI. 

5Kwotigmu “'I 

<^K\vong narungmu 
Gegemu 
Gyetti. Gyeti 
IMang chamta m. f. b. 

Chamta m. f, n. 
dyapvi 
Jyaptang'-^ 
d yapta 
Mang jyapvi 
Mang jyaptang 
Mang J yapta 
Tophta "(Tosta) 

Kbalira khuiim pota 




Got’vi. Tovi 
^Mang gotvi 
yMang gota 
) Mang tota 
CThosta 
Bing chopota 
Mang bing chopota 

Kamu, genitival 

f Mang kammn, 

4 kam mang povi. 


j genitival, all genders. 

j-Past participles. 

f Participles pr. and f. : m. f. n. ’; 
'1^ No sign. 

F. Part. 

j- Pr, and fut. participles, 

m. f. B. ; participial, 
m. f. n. : participial. 

m. f. : participial, 

^ m. f. : participial. 


^ditto. 

f Kampovi, m. f. 
*hKampachyang,n. : participial 


duick moving, active 

Plakvi 

m. f. : no neuter. 

Slow moving, lazy, inert 

Gatvi 

m. f. : no neuter. 

‘Wholesome, eatable 

Jatang 

n. 

Unwholesome, uneatable 

Mang jatang 

n. 

Manufactured wrought, 

Pota 

n. 

Unwrought 

Mang pota. 


Sharp 

Ye’vi 

n. (verb yep’.) 

Sharpened 

Yepta. Yeppingta. 


Blunt 

Gniimvi 

n. (verb Guun.) 

Blunted 

Gnuta. Gnut’pingta 


Grinded 

Beta 

1 

Woven 

Pungta 

t 

Spun 

Chingta 

Past participles. 

Blatted 

Pungta 

I 

Spacious, wide, ample 

Byengta 

J 

Contracted, narrow 

Mang by-engta 


Moving, capable of 



motion 

Duk’vi 

m. f. n. 

Moveable, capable of 



being moved 

Thukt^ng 

m. t n. 

Motionless, n. 

Mang dukvi 

m. f. n. 

Moved, a. 

Thukta 

m. f. n. 

Moved, n. 

Dukta 

m, f. n. 


^ These agree as being derived from intransitive verb jyapehe. Jyapvi, who or 
what changes 5 Jyaptang who or what is wont or liable to change. 


Vdifu Vocahiihfy. 


Immoveable 


Figureable 


XT iifijxureable 


Luminous 

Shilling 


...lilamined 

lllunnnated 

lUuniinable 


Park, obscun 


Darkened 


Xiumin^-tjelX 
Kindltid-selX 
Khulled b 
Lii,"htetl > otlier 
Indamed j 


Lunst, consumed by lire 


Burning, in process of 
dowtructiou bj^ fire 

Extinguishing self, 
going out, dying 
(ttanie) 

Extinguished seif, gone 
out 

Extinguished by other, 
put out, 

The upper, superior 

The lower, inferior 


Mang thuktang. 
^Narung 
^Narin»g notvi, 

^Narimg ma notvi, 
yMung nurung 
C Nbirung patang, 
a. rung ha tang. 
ijjNarung mang patang. 
^Narmig mang liatang. 
f Dang dang mii. 

-! Dang dang dumta. 

{ Dang dang notvi. 

Dang dang pota. 

Dang dang thumfca. 
Dung dang ma patung. 
5 Kang kung mu, 

Ifauiig kung no’ta. 
5iviing kung pota. 
<i\ung kursg thiunta. 
Navi, cundie. 
Jotv'i,fire. 

Hata josta, 
f Nata. d'osfca.^ 

Nat’ pingta. 

[ dot’ pingta. Dupta. 
^Yemta, general. 

^Dmta, a corpse. 


wo, m. mi, f. ran, u. and c. 


Met’pingta. 

Loukliu 

Yonkha 


cho mi irm. 
oho ml mu. 


One great defect of this language (largely participated by the cognate tongues 
and even by English) is rettdered peculiarly observable in its {u]jeetive<<j owing to 
their being so very commonly the same with its participles. Tiuj defect is iiii;., 
that all sorts of verbs (neuter, reflex and transitive) and even the various forms of 
the same verbal root, are confounded in the participles ? that is they take identical 
forms ns participles, though the senses be often very different. Thus Nache, kindle 
thyst'If or be kindled, and imko, kindle it, and nato, kindle it fur him, ail alike 
give navi and mita; and, as there is no separate form of the agent, navi is also 
the kindier. Pains are taken by the multiplication of roots to keep the several 
sorts of action distinct i but the further distinctions of active, iiitiansitive and 
transitive action are lost in the participles by defects of structure in the language. 
Thus sishta is self-killed and killed by another, and mita is self-kindled or kimiiecl 
■by another, though ndtpingta, the causal, may be used to express the latter sense. 
The defects of English aggravate those of Vayu. Thus a lamp that has been 
lighted, while it burns, is a burning lamp or lighted lamp, though the last word 
seems to infer what is past. In Vayu you can similarly say navi or lutta tuphi, 
though navi (trans.) be also the lighter, not the lighted. In English you cannot say 
the lighting lamp for the lamp that is kindled and burning. In Vayu you cann®f 
tuse the word burning which is appropriated to destruction by hre. 



Vay% YoccAnlmy, 

Right 

Jaja-mu 

Left 

Khanja-mu 


Central 

Madum-mu 


Eastern 

Nomo loklung mu 

^ Genitival. 

Western 

Nomo thiplung-mu 

case sign. 

Northern 

r Liriphum-mu 
\ Lonkha-mu 

Southern 

Yonkha-mu 


Passable 

Khoktang. 


Accessible 

Khokmung. 


Impassable 

J Mang khoktang. 

[ Mang khokmung. 


Cultivated (soil) 

Rukra. Dota. 


XLiciiltivated 

Mang rukta. Mang dota. 

Cultivable 

Kuktang. Dotang. 


XJncultivable 

Mang ruktang. Mang dotang. 

fruitful, rich (soil) 
Barren, poor sterile 
Sandy 

Hokvi. 

Mang hokvi. 

No name. 


Clayey 

Chotang. 


Calcar ions 

Chunmu. 


Saline 

Jikhommu 


Muddy 

Pes-chyongmu. 


Dusty 

Pinkumu. 


Brackish (water) 

Jikhommu. 


Fresh 

f Dak tang (desirable.) 

\ Chhumta (sweet.) 


Flowing 

GikVi 


Still 

Mang gikvi. 


Deep 

Kho (s) ta. 


Shallow 

Mang Mo (s) ta 



Hojumpovi. 


Fine, fair 

Noh’karau, 


Cold 

Jungsamu. 


Hot 

Jeta. Jekhommu, 


Cloudy 

Kokchhomu, Eokchho notVi. 

Sunshiny 

Logangmu 

Genitival. 

1 Logang katvi 

Participal, 

Eainy, wet 

1 Nanummu *) 

J Nanum tok’vi / 

■ditto. 

Dry, fair 

Nanummang tok’vi 1 

Moist, full of vapour 

Kowal not’vi ) 

1 

Moist, sappy 

Green (wood) 

Chha’iangmu 

Genitival, 

Juicy (fruit) 

Juiceless, dry 

C Bulummu 

J Bulum notvi 

Bulum ma notvi. 

< Sosomu, 
t Mang bulummu. 

Genitival. 

Participal, 

Wooden 

Singmu. 


Leathern 

Kokchhomu. 


Stony, made of stone 

Lumphumu. 


Stony, stone bearing 

Lumphu notvi. 


Wet (clothes) 

Na’ta. 


Dry 

Dungta, Bo'fca. Sunta. 

Wooded (land) 

Thimthimmu 1 

Genitival. 

Open, naked 

Lakalakamu j 
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Coloured. ■ 

Ghikta* Blekta *" 



Colourless 

J Mang chikta 
\ Mang blekta ^ 

Participal. 

Colourable 

Chiktang. 



Fit to be coloured 

Blektang. 



Bed , 

Langchhing 

wo mi 

mu. 

White (thing) 

Dawang 

wo mi 

mu. 

W^hite (man) 

Bocldio 

wo mi. 


Black 

Khakchhing 

wo mi 

mu. 

Blue/ 

No name. 



Green 

Girung 

wo mi 

mu. 

Yellow 

Heldung 

wo mi 

mu. 

Sweet 

Chhingiimu. 



Sour 

Juta (from Juto, make sour.) 


Bitter 

Khata (from Khato, make bitter.) 

Kipe, ripened ' 

hlinta. Jishta. 



Bipeiiing 

!Mnivi. Jilvi, 

wo mi 


■Eaw 

Chhuiang 

mu. 

Botten 

Bi (s) ta, Wonta, 



Sound, fresh 

Mang ri (s) ta. Mang wonta. 


Coarse 

Hokhro 

wo mi 

mu. 

Fine 

Napi 

wo mi 

mu. 

Bough , 

Hokhro 

wo mi 

mu. 

a f to touch 

Liku 

wo mi 

mu. 

t to eye 

Likyep 

wo mi 

mu. 

Bolished 

Likyep pota. 



Unpolished 

Likyep ma pota. 



Straight 

Cheng-cheng 

wo mi 

mu. 

Crooked 

f Kojulang 
\ Kwonghhet 

wo mi 
wo mi 

mu. 

mu. 

Full; filled 

} Phul " 

wo mi 

mu. 

\ Damta 

no sign , 

m. f. n. 

Empty 

Polung 

wo mi 

mu. 

Self- emptied 

Polang no’ta, dumta. 



Emptied by another 

Polling pota. 



Causal of the last 

Polang papingta. 



Solid 

Phul 

wo mi 

mu. 

Hollow 

Bolling 

wo mi 

mu. 

Heavy 

List, a (Li, root ; Lita trans.) 


Light (levis) 

Oksang 

wo mi 

mu. 

Great 

Small 

Honta (size or rank.) 

J Cho’mi (size and rank.) 



\ ithijiia (young) 



Long 

Phinta 

n. ; no sign. 

Short 

Mang phinta 

n. : no sign. 

Wide 

Byengta 

ditto. 


IMarrow 

Mang byengta. 

ditto. 


High 

Joijgta 

all genders : no 

Low 

J Mang jongta 

ditto* 


b Tesre 

wo mi 

mu. 

Angular 

No w'ord. 

wo mi 


Bound 

Teltel 

mu. 

Spherical 

Kulkul 

wo mi 

mu. 

Pointed 

Kyerkyer.. 

Ye’vi. Yepta 

wo mi 

mu. 

Edged 

wo mi 

mu. 


J Beta (self) 

1 Klieta (by other). 



Broken, long things 

Jekta (self.) Chikta (by other.) 



mi 


Ykgu Vooabularij, 


No. 5 


Torn. 

Split 

Intire 

Porous 

Im porous 

Opening 

Open 

Shutting 

Shut 

Spread 

Folded 


Expanded, blown (fiower) Bo^ta. 


Jekta (self.) Jita (by other.) 

Chita.^ 

By negative prefix to all or any of the above 7 words. 
Jot’vi. 

Mang jot'vi. 

Hovi. 

Plota. 

Thikvi. 

Thikta. 

Chhya (s) ta, 

Kho (s) ta. 


Expanding (ditto) 
Closed, shut == not ex- 
panded (ditto) 
Unblown, not blowing 
Tight 
Slack 

Loose, unsteady 

Shaking 

Shakeable 

Fixed, firm 

Unsbakeable 

Unshaking 

Cooked 

Boiled 

Roasted 

Grilled 


Duktang. 


Bairy 

Hairless 
Feathered 

Fulling (on ground) 

Falling (from aloft) 

Fallen 

About to fall 
Ready to fall 
Fulling (tree) 

Fallen (tree) 

Felling (man) 

Felled (tree) 

About to be felled 
Rising, Standing 
Erect. Risen 
Raised. Made erect 
Lifted up, aloft 
Pat down 
Sitting 
Seated self 
Seated by other 

Lying down. Recumbent Likvi 
Laid down. Reclined Likta (self) 
Prostrated. Laid down Likpingta (by other.) 
Wakened 1 , ^ 

Awake )«-aada. Sipta. 


Bot’vi. 

1 Mang bo’ta. 

Mang bot’vi, 

Khwasta. 

Woso. Wosomu, 

I* Hokvi. Hoktang. 

Do (s) ta. 

Dot’pingta. 

Mang hoktang. 
Khosta. 

Tibe khosta. 

Sworn gotvi 
Sworn mu 
Sworn ma gotVi. 
Chinchi swommu 
Rukvi 
Dukvi 

Rukta. Dukta. 

I Ruktan 

3 

Likvi. 

Likta. 

Photvi. 

Phosta. 

Phostang. 

Tvi, Buk’vi. 

Ipta. Bukta.f 
Ippingta. Bukpingta. 
Ee’ta, Guta. 

Tota 

Mutvi. 

Musta (Muplita.) 
MuPpingta. 


Mang hokvi. 


ParticipaL 
Genitivai. 
Mang swommu. 
Chinchi sworn notvi, 
m. f. 
m. f. E, 


Pukta. 


n. f. n. 


^ These six are nearly equal to Urdu and Hindi tuta, tora ; phuta phora 
phata, phara. f Ipta if previously seated : Bukta if lying down. 
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Awakened, causal 

Sippingta. 


Waking 

Sipvi. 


Wakening 

Sippingvi. 


Sleeping 

Imvi. 


Asleep; 

Imta. 


Bleepy 

Impi yot’vi. 


Put to sleep 

Impingta. 


Foreign 

Gyeti namsang 

wo-mi-miL 

Home-bredj.of one’s own 

r Angki namsang 

wo -mi* mu. 

race 

t Angki thoko 

wo-mi-mu. 

Written 

Blekta. 


Read 

Lista. 


Desirous 

Yotvi, dakvi. 


Desired 

Yosta, dakta. 


Desirable “ 

f Yosfcang, yot’mung 



[ Daktang. Dakmang, 


Eaten 

Jotaf 


Drank 

Tungta. 


Loving 

Chhanvi. 


Loved 

Chhanta. 


Amiable, lit to be loved 

Chhautang. 


Payable 

Pheugtang. Phengmung 

Paid 

Phengta 


Well odoured 

Noh'ka namsang 

wo-mi-mu. 

Stinking 

Mang' noh’ka namsang 

wo-mi-niu. 

Tibetan 

Ohhugong 

wo-mi-mu. 

Nepalese 

Htnjgong 

wo-mi-mu. 

Of the plains of India 

Gagin 

wo-mi-mu. 

Woollen, made of wool 

Beliswommu 

n. 

Woolly, wool-bearing 

Beliswom notvi 

m. f. 

Wooden, made of wood 

Singm u 

n. 

Timber-bearing, woody 

Siuguot’vi. 

n. 

Golden 

Heldung-mi, f. ? 


Iron, adj. made of iron 

Khakchhing-mi, f. ? 


Silver, adj. made ofsilvert Dawang-mi, f. 


Hairy, made of hair 

Swmmmu 

n. 

Hairy, bearing hair 

Sworn not’vi 

m. L 


Literally of another smell, smelling differently from one’s own folk, 
t The English senses of the jtarticiples eating and drinking muht be variously 
expressed by the participles, iutinitive and gerunds, thus, Don't binder the eating 
man, Jovi or jovi sing’tong tlia thikto. By dint of eating or by excess of eating 
he will get ili, Jabe jahe nomi (no to be ill and to be), bating is better than drink- 
ing, Tungnmngkhen jatnung noh’ka. By drinking to excess he got intoxicated 
Chhintiguak tungtungha vjmi. 

These last three words mean literally the yellow, the black and the shining or 
white. Very much as in English, they are of the same form as substaiuivcs and 
mljectives. They appear to be regarded as femimnes because they have the 
feminine suffix formative, or mi. 
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Comparison of Adjectives, 

As great as he 

Wathim bdhamu honta. 

Greater than be 

Wathim khen honta. 

Greatest of all 

{ Minnfhata- } or Sablm khen-honta. 

As small as she 

{ Minung' 

Smaller than she 

{ Minung-' 

Smallest of all 

{ llSgutat'a- ] Sabim khen-cho’mi. 

Yery great 

Chhing gnak honta. 

Tery small 

Chhing gnak cho'mi. 

Tery cold 

Chhing gnak khimta. 

Y erv hot 

Chhing gnak jeta, or jikhommu. 

Cold 

Khimta. 

Colder 

"{Mini j* 

Coldest 

{ Mini- } khimta, or Sabim khen khimta. 

Hot 

Jeta, eTekhommu. 

Hotter 

{ Mini, j jekhommu. 

Hottest 

( Ini- ^ Khata khen jeta or jekhommu, or Sabim khen 
\ Mini- 5 jeta. 


Separate. 

1, Kolu 

2, Na-yung 

3. C’hhu-yung 

4. Bli-ning 

5. IT-ning 

6, Chhu-ning 


Vd^u Numerals, 

Masculine. Feminine. Neuter and common. 

/Kom-pu Kwomi 1 rr i 

i^Kwong-pu Kwongmi j • o u 

Na-k-po Nang-mi Nayung 

Chhu-k-po Chhung-mi Chhn-yung 

Bli-k-pu BU-ng-mi Bii-ning 

Ung-pu? Um-mi? U-ning 

Caret Caret Ghhu-ning 



Vdyu Adverbs, 

Adverbs of time. 

To-day Tin. 

To-morrow Nukun. 


Yesterday Tenchong. 

Day after to-morrow Niha. 

Day before yesterday Nithibuk, 

This year Tin thong. Tthong. 

Last year Ninganung. 


Year before last 
Year before that 
Coming year 
Year after that 
Year after that 


Chhukthongnnng 

Biikthong. 

Ningahe. 

Chhukthonghe. 

Biikthonghe. 


^ r and Mi the demonstratives make ini inung, mini minung for casus con- 
structus; but as khata the plural sign seldom admits of inflexion, the sign of the 
genitive which is required by the preposition, is attached to the pronoun in sin- 
gular, sometimes to both, Inung khatam. Newari agrees so far that in all the 
construct cases it rejects* the plural sign. Thus Ji-ping, we, wo -ping they, make 
Ji-mi, wo* mi our’s their’s. 


Now 

’Tuen 

When ? Wisen 

Since when ? 

iJy and by 

Instantly 

At once 

Before, priorly 

After in couipusition 

Afterwards 

Since 

Til), until 

Till now 

Hitherto 

Tl'ill then 

Till when ? 

Frtim when ? 

Foriueriy, long ago 

At present 

Now-a-days 

Whilst 

Henceforth 

Hereafter 

Thenceforth 

1'hereafter 

Ever 

Never 

Often 

Sometimes 

Early (shortly) 

Soon (quickly) 

Eate (slowly) 

At night, in the night 
in the day 
All day 
Daily 

At sun rise 

At cock crow 

At dawn 

At sunset 

At dusk 

At night full 

From night till mom 

Noon 

Midnight 

Till noon 

At noon 

To-morrow morning, 
to-morrow at dawn 
Ycsr,erday-night 
Yrsterduy at night 
In 2 or tiiree days 
In 1 or 2 days' ' 

In 3 or 4 days 
How long ? 

At once, at one time. 

Once 

Twice 

Thrice 

Four times 

How often 


Viit/u Vomhuhr^. 880 

Abo. I'the. Umbel ithi-hft = in tliis, and mithhhe 
Mithe j = in that (lime) . 

Hukbe. Hakhanung. Interrogative and rclutive. 
Haklianungkhen. 

Omop’he, Later. Omhe. 

Wiiliga. 

Kophe (Kophi he.) 

Hubong, Honko 
Khen. 

Nungna. 

Hakhanungkhen. 

Bong. 

j- Umbe bong, fthurn bong. Ahobong, Ahonung bong, 

Mithannng bong. Mithoiig bong. Mithe bong. 

Hakbe bong. Hakhaniini!; bong. 

Haklieklien. Hakhanungkhen, 

Alithong. Honko. 

l-Tiri nnkiin. 

Not’he (in the being). 

) Ithekhen. Umbekhen. Abokheii. Tirikkcn. Itiiong- 


j Alithekhen. MitUongkhen. Mithongmuikiien. 

No word. 

Ilakhele. 

Giri uiri. 

Kophi nak'phi 

j- Plak’plak’ha. 

Gat’gatTha. 

Eksahe. Eksa nung. Yeksu-uung-he. 

Numa nung, Numa he. 

Nurna khiri. 

Hatha numa. 

Nomo loksinghe. 

Khochho oksinglie, 

Dfingdang dumsinglie* 

Nomo thipsinghe- 
Kungkung dumsinghe, 

Eksa dumkhen. 

Eksakheu nomolok bong. 

Khangse numa. 

Khangse yeksa. 

Khangse numa bong. 

Khangse numa he. 

J-Nukun dang-dang dum he. 

Tenchong eksa, 

Teiichong eksa dum he. 

Nak buk’chhwk buk’he. 

Kwong bukbiak buk’he. 

Chhukbuk blik buk’he, 

Hakbuk’, 

Kophe ] Ko-phi &c, are regardetl as compound sub- 
Kophi gtantives in the nominative case, in the 

Nakpbi ^ locative, Kophe &«. best agree with 
Chhukphi ^ our idea of adverbs. But they are used 
Blikphi in either case. All are regularly decline 

Hakphi J able. 


Vdi/u Vocahdarf, 


Here and there 
Hereward , 
Thereward 
Here 
There 


Hence 
Thence 
Whence ? 

Which way ? 

By what way ? 

By that way 
By this way 
This far 
That far 
How far 
By that way 
Near 

In the near 
From the near 
Far 

In the far 
From the far 
To, up to, the far 
How far ? 

Thus far 
How near ? 

This near 

That near 

Nearer 

Nearest 

Very near 

Bather near 

Further 

Furthest 

Rather far 

Very far 

Down 

Tip 

Above 

Below 

Form above 

From below 

From top to bottom 


Gessa. ; ' . ■ 

Adverbs of place, 

I'tha dokha. 

Inirt'k. Inungrek. Ttha. 

Minirek. Dokha. Minungrek, Wathimrek. 

Inhe. 

Wathe. Minhe.’^ 

Hanhe relatively and minhe correlatively. 

t So also the interrogative of time. ^ 

Inikhen. 

Minikhen. Wathimkhen, Minungkhen. 

Hanikhen. Hanungkhen. 

Hanung lorn. 

Hanung lorn khen, 

Wathim lorn khen. 

I lorn khen. 

Inibong. Inungbong. 

Minibong. Minungbong. Wathimbong. 

Hanibong. Hanungbong. 
fMi. Wathi lorn khen. 

Khe’wa. 

Khe’wabe. 

Khewakhen. 

KhoTam. 

Kho’iam be 
Kho'lamkhen. 

Kholam bong. 

Hatha kholam. 

Inhe bong. 

Hatha khewa. 
ftha khewa. 

Mitha khewa. 

Inikhen-khewa. Mmiklien-khewa. 

Minung kbata khen khewa. 

Chhing gnak khewa, 

Yang gnak khewa. 

Inikhen-kholam. Minikhen-kholam. 

Inung khatakhen-kholam. Minung khatakheri- kholam. 
Yang gnak kholam. 

Chhing gnak kholam. 

Yonkha. 

Lonkha. 

Wanhe (wani-he, in the top). 

Huthe (huti-he, in the bottom), 

Wanikhen, 

Hutikhen. 

Wanikhen hutim bong. 


** In,” the locative, has 2 forms, be and e or he. Wathe = wathi-he and 
minhe = mini'he, in that. So wanhe — wani-he in the top. Again, in tlie hand, 


eye, head, fire, is be; gotbe, mekbe, puchhibe, mebe. In the house is kerne and 
in the tree singphum-e. The present gerund has he, phit-he. Also nung, phit- 
nung. The words for place and time or ** lung” and “ sing'^ cannot be used with 
pronouns, only with verbs (mu-Iung = place of sitting ; lok-sing = time of rising) ; 
and hence now and then, here and there, are but in this or that. There is no real 
difference between the two. The inflective signs ni and nung are equally applicable 
to both, 

t Mini or Minung lomkhen and Wathim lomkhen are the inflected phases of tiie 
term. They are as usual and more correct. 


m 
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Under, by under way 

Hiitikhen. Kudi kha. 

Over, by the top 

Wanikhen. Kha khukha. 

Towards 

Rek. 

Upwards, towards the top 

Wuuim rek. 

3)ownwards, towards 
the bottom 

Hutim rek. 

Hetween, in the midst 

Hadumbe. Madumna. 

From between 

Madam klien. 

By the middle 

Madumna. 

By the midway 

Madum lom. 

On the right 

Jajabe. 

On the letfc 

Khanja be. 

From the right 

Jaja khen. 

From the left 

Kiuvaja khen. 

Towards the right 

Jaja re,k. 

Towards the left 

Khanja rek. 

Out 

Tong ma. 

In 

Bhitari. 

Through j 

’ Thekthekha (crossing). 

Kudikba (undering). 

Across j 

1 Madumna (midways). 

On this side 

, Khak khakha (overtoping.) 

Imba. 

On that side 

Hdmba. 

On both sides 

Imba homba. 

From this to that side 

Imba khen homba bong. 

Bound 

Vinvinha, 

Before 

Honko. 

Behind 

Nungna. 

Aside, at, or on the flank 
To the side 

Kiiukbe. 

Khukrek. 

By the side 

Khukkhen. 

Face to face 

Opposite ) 

Kakpbang. 

Abreast 

Chelchelha. Kwongha. 

Straight 

Kakphang. 

Onwards 

Chyeng chyeag ha* 

Forwards, on 

Honko, 

Backwards, back 

Nongna. 

Ad'oerls of manner , cause^ qualUy^ quantifi/^ 

How? 

Hiigna. Hagnahd. Hatiuug bdha. 

Thus, in this way 

Tmha. Inung baba. 

Thus, in that way 

Mimha, Miuung baha. 

Why ? 

Mischepa* 

How much ? 

Hdtha. Hayung, n. 

How many ? 

Hakpu, m. f. 

As much 

Hatha. Hayung. 

So much 

Mitha. 

As many 

Hakpu, m, ft 

How often ? 

Haihaphi. Hakphi. 

How great? 

Hatha honta. 

How small ? 

Hatha. Cho’mi itbijila* 

Well, rightly 

111, badly 

Bingchoha. Bincho baba. 

Mang bingchoha. Mang bingcho baha. 

Neither well nor ill 

Bing chole ma. Mang bing chole ma. 

Wisely 

Sit’sitTia Juk’juk’ha. 

Foolishly 

Mang sitsifciia. Mang jukjukha. 

Hungrily 

Suksa met’met^ha. 

Thirstily 

Tidaksa metTia or met-met’ha. 

Angrily 

Risiha. Risi not*ha, Rjsibukbukha. 
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Gladly 

Bongbongha. 

Joyfully 

Willingly 

Bongnibong, 

Yot’yot’ha. Yol’ni yoth Thutnha. 

( Mang yot’yot’ha. Mang tnumha* 

XTn willingly 

Mang thumsengha. 

Strongly 

Chotiha. 

Weakly 

Mang chotiha- 

Gently 

Pomha. Pomhana, 

Noisily 

Tamtamha. Tamnitam. 

Silently 

Giwonha. 

With blows 

Topnittip. 

Evenly, straightly 

Chyengchyenghfi, 

Lnevenly, crookedly 

Kwonehyangving chyangha. 

Much, a great deal 

Chhing gnak. 

A little 

Y'ang gnak. 

Neither more nor less 

{'hhitig gnak le ma ydnggnak le tsm. 

More 

Khapkhapha. 

Most, very much 

Chhinggnak khapkhapha. 

Less 

Yang yang ha. 

Least, very little 

Chhing gnak yang yang ha. 

Again (afresh) 

Gessa. 

Lack (the same) 

Liplipha. 

Thoroughly 

Chhinggnak, 

Completely 

Khulupha. 

Partially 

Ithi. 

By halves 

Phakha. 

Keavily 

Lid’iicl’ha. 

Lightly 

Oksaugha. 

Tightly 

Khwat’khwat’ha. 

Slackly 

Woso-woso-ha. Woso biiha. 

Greatly 

Increasingly 

Chhinggnakha, 

Trivially 

Becreasingly 

J Yanggnakha. 

In cowardly way 

Ramram ha. 

Boldly 

Mang ramram ha. 

Modesty 

Khot'khot’ha. 

impudently 

Mang khot’khoPha. 

Secretly 

Khita baha. Kliic’khit’ha. 

Openly 

Kimnta baha. Khun-khunlia, 

Hastily 

Flak plakha. Waliga. 

Slowly 

Gat’gaPha. Pomhana. 

Jestingly 

Wasong papaha. "Wasong pjinipaw 

Seriously 

Diksa papaha. 

Mortally 

MePbong. 

Skin deep 

Kokchho bong. 

Together 

Kolube.* Ko’na. 

Separately 

Gege gege. 

Singly 

Kwongpu kwongpu, m- 

One by one 

Kolu kolu, n. 

Solitarily 

Ghhale ehhale. 

A foot 

On horse back or 

Khokkhokba. 

mounted 

Oliangchangha. 

Truly 

Diksa papaha. 

Palsely 

Ming diksa papaha. 


[No. 5. 


Thiimsen^ha, 
Maug yoc ui yot. 


* Kolube, literwlly in one, means in One placco Lung, the affix of place can be 
used only with verbs. 


T/ufu Tocdhutury. 


Simiijirly 
Differeiilly 
Look upwards, up 
Look tiowiuvards, down 
Lo!)k forwards 
Look backwards 
Look iiere and there 


Tot’tot’ha, Kohl baha. 

Miuia: tot’tot*ha. Mung kolu baba. 
Lonkha chusto. 

Yonkha chusto. 

Kakphang chusto. Honko chusto. 
Nongma (3hiisto. 

I’tha dokha chusto. 

Collectives* 


5. Kolu got’ khulii)), = one hand intire, or 5 fimjers. 

10. Nayung got’ klmlup, = two hands intire, or 10 fingers. 

15. Nayung got’ khuUipha kohi aot’ khulup = two hands, plus one hand, Ka* 
yung got’ khulupha bu khuhip, = two and half (ba) of the whole hands. 
20. Le got’ klml.up --== hands and feet or lingers and toes complete. 

20. Clioluk a score, also kolu cholok. 

40, Nayiing cholok — twm score. 

60. Ghhayutig choiok = three score. 

80. BHning cholok == four score, 

100, lining cholok = live score or, Kolu got’ cholok = one hand of scores. 
Uratml Nimhers* 

There are none such. No iirst, second, third, &c. 

Adverbial lumbers. 

No firstly, secondly, third!}?', &c. 

Once Kdphi. And so on to 100 by adding “ phi, 

Twice Nakidii. a turn or bout, tn tim numerals. — « 

Thrice Chhukphi. The interrogative particle ha” can 

Four times Blikphl. be similarly used. How many 

Five times Kolugot khulup-phi. f* times? Ha-k*phi. Phi i.s the crude 
Ten times Niiyung got khulnp phi. of the verb to come, thus Ku-pha 

Twenty times Le got khulup pui orclio- = one coming, &c. 

loj) phi. J 

Jd^imeratmi of leeights* ffumeratimi. of days* 

1. Koti. 1. Ko buk’. 

2. Nakti. 2. Na buk’. 

3. Chhukti, 3. Chhu buk’. 

4. Blik ri. 4. Bli buk.’ 

5. XJkti or Kolu got khulup ti. 5. IJbuk, or Kolu got khulup buk.’ 


And so on to 100 by adding “ phi,” 
a turn or bout, to tim numerals. — « 
The interrogative particle *‘ha” can 
be similarly used. How many 
times? Ha-k*phi. Phi i.s the crude 
of the verb to come, thus Ku-pha 
= one coming, &c. 


Jfimeraiion of weights, ffameraium of days, 

1. Koti. 1. Ko buk’. 

2. Nakti. 2. Na buk’. 

3. Chhukti, 3. Chhu buk’. 

4. Blik ri. 4. Bli buk.’ 

5. XJkti or Kolu got khulup ti. 5. IJbuk, or Kolu got khulup buk.’ 

Memarh:, — The last are declinable like the others and may be rejiarded as com-* 
pound substantives, which should therefore in strictness be put in the locative cascy 
thus kojihe piiiue, come ye all at once. But this nicety is little regarded fund 
kophinakphi la’him is = he went once or twice. So Newari has as the eqaivfdeiirs 
of the above clsha ko lang wa and chhako niko wana. In general the adverbs, 
when not gerundiai, are subject to declension like the nouns. 

Declemioml signs, 

G. Mu, ni, nung, Ni and nung to pronouns only. If two substantives come 
together, the sign is usually omitted, 

D. None. 

Ac, None. 

Abl. Khen, with infie.xion if pronoun. 

Inst, Ha, w'ithout inflexion in any case. 

Loc. ) Be, He. e. Both commonly used with ; the latter, always if the governed 



Soc. 

y word be pronoun. 



Up to. as far as, Bong. 



Towards, 

Rek 


„ 

On, upon* 

Wanhe. 



OfiT, tmder, 

Huthe 


Vd^u Yocahidary. 


[No. 5. 




At this time 
At that time 
At this place 
At that place 
In this j^ear 

In a little time, shortly 
By and by, after a little 
more delay 
During, pending this year Tthong not'he. 


Vdyu Prepmitions, 

Tthe (itha-he) 

Mithe (Mitha-he ) Wathe (wathi-he.) 
Inhe (ini-he.) ftha. 

Min-he (Mini-he). Dokha.^* 
rthong-he, 

Omop, he, 

Ombe. 


Pending his coming 
At home 
At onr house 
In the house 
In the wilderness 
In my hand 
In, at Darjiling 
Go into the house 
In me, thee, him 
Come into the house 
Go into the house 
Go into the water 
Come out of the water 
Inside the house 
Outside the house 


Wathirnang phitbong. 

Kem-e. 

AngM kerne. 

Kerne. 

Ghari-be. 

Ang got be. 

Darjiling-e. 

Kerne la’la or kem bhitar bekla. 
Angbe, Ungbe, Minungbe, 
Kem, bbitari bek’. 

Kemmu bhitari bekla. 

Tibe bekla. 

Ti khen lok’. 

Kemmu bhitari. Kem bhitari, 
Kemmu tongma, 

Kem tongma. 


Out of the house 
Come from the outside of 

the house Kemmu tongma khen bek\ 

Come out from the house Kem khen tongma lok. 
Come out from inside or 

Kem bhitari khen lok’. 

Ang nung la’la. 

Ang be musche. 

Ang khewa phi. 

Ang khuk be musche. 

Ang bimli be musche, 

A bimli be imche. 

Ang phaka be cho’ko. 

Me be tako. 

Me wanhe tako. 

Me wanikhen tbosto. 

Mech wanhe tako. 

Mech wanikhen thosto. 


within the house 
Go with me 
Sit by me 
Come near me 
Sit beside me 
Sit on my knee 
Sleep in his bosom 
Put on my shoulder 
Put in or on the fire 
Put on (above) the fire 
Take from oif the fire 
Put on, upon, the table 
Take from off the table 

Get on the horse 1 r<i u i i 
^ X. ^ Ghorabe cbvanche. 

Mount the horse J 

Get off the horse . 

Dismountfromthe horse ] 

Put on the horse (goods) Ghorarau wanhe {or senti be) tako. 

Take from off the horse Ghora wani {or senti) khen loko. 

On the head Puchhibe. Puchhi wanhe. 

Under the feet Le huthe. 

Put cap on head Puchhi be topi chupche. Puchhi wanhe topi chupche. 

Put straw under thy feet TJngle huthe-khisti tako. 

From above the head Puchhi wanikhen. 

From below the feet Le hutikhen, : 


^ Ttha dokha == idher udher; inhe,'minhe === iban, uhan or hither and thither 
and here and there j the first with less of rest and definiteness. 
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Oil the head! 


the j touching 
^ the head ‘ 


Under 
feet 
Above 
IJjgher 
than 

Beneath 1 
Under ! 

Lower [ 
than J 
Above the mouth is the'’ 


f Piielihi wanhe, 

{ Le huthe. 

Pttchhi khenlonkha. 


the feet 


g f'Le khen-yonkha. 


j 


Below the mouth is the C wanim rek oho’iio : mukdihyu liutin,r.-kiu. 

chin J 

To, up to, as far as Bong. 

As far as him Inung-bong. 

To, as far as, Nepal Nepal bong* 

Towards Nepal Nepal rek. 

North of Nepal Nepal khen liriphumbe. 

Near Nepal Nepal khewa. 

Far from Nepal Nepal khen kholam. 

Towards night Eksa dumhe. 

Cruel toward his children Ang tamtuwo rek yansa povi. 


Sit above me 
Sit below him 
Between us two 
On me (touching) 

Under me (touching) 
The water comes from 
above and goes below 
On the top of the hill 
lu the mid ascent of the 
hill 

At the base of the hill 
From top of hill 
From middle of hill 
From base of hill 
He dwells above me 
He dwells below me 
Sit on me 
Pressed under me 
Underneath the chair 
Lower than the chair (in 
position) 

Put under the table 
Take out from under the 
table 

Go through the door 
Go through the hole 
Go through the river 
(wading) 

Go over the river (by 
boat) 

Go over (by over) the 
couch 

Go under (by under) the 
couch 


Angkheu loakha niusche. 

Minung khen yonkha* muscbe. 

Ungchi madumbe. 

Ang wanhe. 

Ang huthe. 

Loiikh^ rek khenti yumi, yonkha rek giklam. 
Chhitju puchhibe wanhe, 

Chhiiju madumbe. 

Chbaju phumbe huthe. 

Chhaju wauikhen. 

Chhiiju madumkhen. 

Ohhaju hutikhen. 

Ang khen lonkha muschem. 

Ang khen yongha muschem. 

Ang wanhe mvische. 

Ang huthe iiapta, 

Chouki Ijuihe. 

Chouki khen yonkha. 

Mech huthe or hutibe tako. 

Mech hutikhen tliosto. 

Kamung khen lokla. 

Horn kudikhtt, or Horn madumbe thckla. 
Gang thek thekha la’ la. 

Gang thek thekha la’ia. 

Khat lumlumha la’ia. 

Khat bomlung khen lok’la or kudikha ia’Ia. 


^ Lonkha and yonkha refer mainly to the course of the water in this mountain 
country and to relative position on a hill slope. 
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Viyu Vocabulary, 


[JN'o. 


Ang rmng phi, 

Ang ma nosa la’la, 

Ohotiba to’po. 

Choti mang khot’khot’ha to’po. 
Ang honko musche. 

Anungna musche, 
Kamung-hoiikG'iiungna. 

Kakphang. 

Ang khuk be musche. 

Khuk rek, 

Eksa madumsa, 

Eksa dumkhen. Eksa dumdumha. 
^ Eksa dumhe. 

Nonioloksing klien. 

Aug phit’ khen. 

Ang dong khen nungiia, 

Nukun khen. 


Eksa bong. Eksa dum bong. 

Eksa let’he. 

Dang daiiff dumhe. 

Nomo lokhe. 

Eksa nung. 

Eksa not’nung, 

Ang dongsinghe. 

Ang dong singkhen honko. 

Ang dong singkhen nungria. 

Kemmu thelim phoksit’. 

Kemkhukhe itha dokha. 

Mulungmu madumbe. 

Gangmu imba or G-ang imba. 

Gang bomba. 

Chho chepchepha sastum. 

Kamung lomkhen la’la. 

Kem kiien kholam. 

Me khewa. 

Ang khewa, 

Minung nongna. 

WatMm honko. Minung honko. 

Inung let’chhing, 

Iimng jyapclihing. Minung jyapcbhiug. 
Ang lisi. Ajig duli khen. 

Gochhan chhanha. 


Come with me 
Go without me 
Strike with force 
Strike without force 
Sit before me 
Sit behind him 
Before- behind the door 
Opposite, in front of, 

■■ vis-a-vis 

Sit at my side on my 
flank 

Towards the side 
Before night fall 
After night fall 
At night fall 
Just as niglit falls 
Since dawn 
Since I came 
After my arrival 
After to-morrow 
By night fall 
Up to-night 
Until night 
Towards night 
Towards dawn 
At dawn 

During the night 
While it was night 
By the time I arrive 
Beflire my arrival 
After my coming 
Round about tiie house 
About the house 
In the middle of the 
village 

On this side the river 
On that side the river 
He pierced him through 
the body 
Go by the door 
At a distance from the 
house 

Near to the fire 
Near me 
Afrer that 
Before that 
Instead of that 
lu lieu of him 
For the sake of me 
For the love of me 
On this side of, short of, 

not so far as, the house Kem khen imba or Kemmu itha. 

On that side of, or beyond 

the house Kem khen homba or Kemmu dokha. 

Far from the house Kem khen kbolam. 

With a house, i. e. having Kem not’he or goc’he. Kem not’nani. Kem {sot’klien. 
Without a house want- 1 Kem mang uot’he, Kem mang nosa, Kem matig 
iug j* not’khen. 

With me accompanying Ang nung. 

Without me leaving Go wat’wat^ha, Angma nosa. 
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For tbe purpose of» on . 

■account of,' the, house ■ Kem lisi. ' ■ 

In the middle of the 
house Kem ma dumbe. 

Even with tlie table, on 

level with table Mech nungteng tengba. 

Through tlie house Kem kudikha. Kemmu madumna or madum klien. 

Through tlie tliigh Phekteng sai’sat’ha or raadumna. 

With a will (Bougre) Boug ni bong, Bongbonglia. Bongha. 

Without, against the will 

^ (Malgrc) Mang bongbongha. Mang bongha. 

Willy, nilly Bongha mang bongha 

In spite of her husband Rocho mang-honhonha. 

For the love of her 

husband Eocho chhan-chhan’ha. 

After the manner of the 

Newars Hengong-wo baba. 

In the form of a fish PIo narungmu. 

After the manner of the 
Tibetans Chliogongwo baha. 

In the guise of a Tibetan Chliogongwo narungbe or narungha. 


And 

Alsoj likewise 

Or 

Kor 

Nor this, nor that 
Moreover 
Besides 
In excess of 
Than (comp.) 

As , ■ ■ ■ 

■So 

■■■■Ab, SO' ■■ 

As well as 
As ill as 
But 

Nevertheless 
Notwithstanding 
Though, yet 
If 

If not 
Unless 
Except 

"Whether or not 

In the meanwhile 

Thereon, upon that 

To wit, that is to say 

Because 

Since 

As 

Wherefore 
Eor this cause ’ 


Gonjunetions, 

No such word. 

Le. Nung. 

No word. Ki is used. 

Mang (not.) 
n mang, mu mang, 

Mekhen. 

Wanikhen. 

Wan he. 

Khen. 

Hagnado. 

Mimha. 

rmba. Mimha, 

Hagnado noh’ka 
Hagnado mang uoh’ka. 

No word, 

' No word. 

I ' " ■ ' ' 

Mithele.’^ 

Sa. Nam, with present tense. Phenf with preterite. 

' Can only be used with a verb j mang uosa, if there 
be not. Mapo nam, if he do not. 

Nole ma nole. 
fthe. 

Mithe, 

Id’he. It^he. 


^ Mischepa. 
I Ipanung. 


^ Passionate yet good ; or, though passionate (he is) not harsh or cruel, Risiwo 
mithele noh’ka, or Risibuk’vi mithele yausa mdng povi. 

t If I come or shall come Phignonam. If I had come Phisung phen. 
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Vdyu Wocahular^, 


[Ho, 5, 


Therefore Mipanung, 

For that cause Wathi panung. 


Yes (assent) 

Ko (dissent) 
Verbal negative 
Verbal prohibitive 
Nouti primitive 
Alas ! 

Bravo I 
Hurrah I 


j- No words, 

Mang (prefix.) 

Tlia (prefix.) 

Mang. Ma (prefix). 

No v/ords. 


Vd^ic Verbs, — Vocabulary. 


English, 

Vdyii, 

Cause, tr. 

Pha-(s)-to, Pingko (see on).^ 

Cause not 

Thapha-(s)-to. Tha ping. 

Be born. n. 

Bok.’ 

Cause him to be born, tr. 

Cause tiiyseH to be born or to be born 

Bok ping ko. 

fur thyself 

Bok pingche. 

Cause me to be born, &c. 

Bokpingsung 

Beget or give birth to 

Pho’ko (Phok-ko). 

Beget or produce me, or for me 

Fhoksung, 

Beget or produce for thyself 

Phokche. 

Beget for another 

Cause to beget or to be begotten, or 

Phokto. 

produced 

Cause thyself to beget, or to be be- 

Phokpingko, 

gotten for thyself 

Phofc pingche. 

The same for another 

Phokpingto. 

Cause me to beget or to be begotten 

Phok pingsung. 

Be not born 

Tha bok’. 

Cause not to be born 

Buk’ tha ping. 

Beget' not or give not birth to 

Tha phok’. 

Beget not for self 

Tha phokche. 

Beget not for another 

Tha phokto. 

Beget not for me 

Tha phokgno. 

Live, n. 

G6. 

Live not 

Thag(5. 

Cause him to live 

Got’phato (phasto.) Got'pingko. 
Got’pingsung. Got’phassung. 

Cause me to live 

Cause thyself (or for thyself) to live 

Got’ pingche. Got phasche. 

Cause to live for him, for his sake 

Gotpingto. Got phasto. 

Do not cause to live 

Got tha pha’to. Got tha ping. 

Do not cause thyself to live 

Got tha pinche. Got tha phasche. 

Die, n. 

Met’. 

Die not 

Tha met’. 

Cause to die 

Met’pingko. 

Enable to die 

Met’ pha’to (phasto.) 

Cause thyself to die 

Met’pingche. 

Met’pingsung. 

Cause me to die 


* These two verbs are used to mahe causals. Pingko and Fhasto are often iden- 
tical, at other times more or less discriminated in a way that may be best appre* 
dated by a samplcg thus Khut pingko is, cause to steal, and Khut phasto, make 
a thief of. 
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Vd^u Vocabularff. 


Cause not to die 
Cause not thyself to die 
Kiii, tr. 

Kill thyself or for thyself, or do thou 
thyself kill, iiit. 

Cause to kill or be killed 
Cause thyself to kill or to be killed, 
or to be killed for thyself 
Cause him to klil or be killed for 
another . 

Kill me or for me 
Kill me not or do not kill for me 
Cause me to kiii or be killed, or for me 
Cause not, &c« 

3i3e, 21* 

Be not 

Cause to be 

Cause to be for self 

Cause to be for me or me to be 

Cause it to be for him 

I)o not cause to be 

Bo not cause me to be or it to be 
forme 
Become, n. 

Become not 

Cause to become 

Cause to cause to become 

Cause me or for me to become 

Cause thyself or for thyself to become 

Be able, ac. intr. 

Enable, tr. 

Cause to be able or to enable 
Bo, perform, make, tr. 

Bo not 

Bo for me 

Bo not for me 

Bo for self 

Bo not for self 

Bo for him 

Bo not for him 

Bo me, passive 

Bo seif (see grammar). 

Cause to do or to be done 
Cause me to do or to be done to me 
or to do or be done for me 
Cause thyself to do or be done to or 
for thyself 

Cause to do or to be done to, for 
another 

Keep doing, intr. 

Cease doing. Desist, intr. 

Cease doing it, tr. Desist from it 
Suffer, endure ] , 

Submit thyself I 
Brace thy mind to sufferance 
Observe, take heed of, examine, 
think, intr. 


Met’ tba ping. Met’ tha pha’to. 

Met’ tha pinche. Met’ thu phasche. 
Sishto, 

Sishche. 

Sit’ pingko. 

Sit’ pingche. 

Sit’ pingto. 

Sishsung. 

Tha sit gno. 

Sit pingsung. 

Sit tha pinggno. 

No. 

Tha n6. 

Not’ pingko. 

Not’ pingche. 

Not’ pingsung. 

Not’ pingto. 

Not’thaping. 

Not’ tha ping gno. 

Bum, 

Tha dum. 

Bum pingko. Thumto. 

Thum pingko, 

Thum sung. 

Thumche. Bum pingche. 

Phasche, Wonche. 

Pha’to. Phasto. Wanto. 

Phat pingko. Won pingko. 

Pako. 

Thapo. 

Pasung.’** 

Tha pdgno. 

Panche. 

Tha panche, 

Pato* 

Tha pato. 

Posung,^ 

Poiiche. 

Papingko. 

Papingsung. 

Papingclie. 

Papingto. 

Panapa no. Pupaha miische. 

Wasche, 

Wa’ (s) to. 

r Ronclie, These two reflex verbs serve 
4 y to convey the only and very 

L Wonche. J vague idea of passivity, 

Chusche. Chikche* 


* See remarks on the verbs Pako> Tako and Jako. 

S E 2 


m 


VdifU ToeabMafy, 


[No. 5. 


English. 

Obsem it, take heed of it, think of 
it, tr. 

Observe rne or for me 
Cause to observe or to observe it, or 
it to be observed, tr. 

Cause to observe or to be observed for 
* thyself or thyself, intr. 

Cause me to observe or me to be ob- 
served, quasi passive 
Understand, intr. 

Understand it, tr. 

Cause to understand or to be under- 
stood 

Understand me or for me* 

Understand thyself or for thyself or 
simply understand 

Understand it for him or on his account 
Understand not 
Understand it not 
Remember, intr. 

Remember it, tr. (see observe) 
Remember not 
Remember it not 

Do not cause to reaj ember or to be 


Vdyu, 

Chapbto (Chusto,) Chikto. 
Cbussang. Ohiksung. 

Ohutpingko. Ohik pingko. 

Chut pingche. Ohik pingche. 

Chut pingsung. Ohik pingsung. 
Sesche. 

Seko. 

Set’phato (phasto.) 

Sesung (Sessung.) 

Sesche. 

Sesto. 

Tha sesche. 

Tha se. 

Chikche, 

Chikto. 

Tiia chikche. 

Tha chikto. 



remembered 
Forget, intr. 

Forget it, tr. 

Forget me or for me 
Forget me not 
Forget thyself ( = err.) 

Forget not thyself or do not thou 
forget 

Forget him or it 
Forget him not 

Cause to forget ( = deceive) or to be 
forgotten 

Cause me to forget or to be forgotten 
Cause tijyself to forget or to be for- 
gotten . 

Cause him to forget or to be forgotten * 
on a third party’s account, or cause ! 
it to be forgotten by him 
Desire, n. and p. 

Desire it or make him desire 
Cause to desire or to be desired (per 
alterum, hand per se) 

Do not cause to desire or to be desired 
Cause me to desire or be desired 


Tha chik plia’to (phasto). 

M^iigche. 

Mangto, 

Mang sung. 

Tha mang gno. 

Maugche. 

Tha mangche, 

Mangto t 
Tha mangto. 

Mang pingko. Mang pha’to (phasto), 
Mang pingsung. 

Mang pingche, 

[ Mdng pingto (pingkto). (Doubly ob* 
J jected transitive) 


Dak pingko. Dak pha’to (phasto). 

Tha dak ping. Tha dak pha’to (phasto). 
Dak pingsung. 


^ The word, when used in the latter sense, with lisi, on account of, is frequently 
put in the transitive form ang lisi seko, understand it for me. The alternative 
results from the imperfect development of the voices. 

t Compare the transitive and causal transitive. Verbs in to have no form == 
Sdnto, Pato, &ic. or the transitives in ko. The transitives in p<5 have this form, 
thus topo has topto ; ipo, ipto ; pipo, pipto, &c. 

% Dak, like Bot : tell, is used rather as a passive than active. Its form is 
passive 5 its sense both apparently. Dak gnom I desire or am desired. Daksung- 
mi I desired or was desired. In Khas, Newari, &c. it is much the same. 
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Vocabulary • 


401 


Engtish. 

Cause thyself to desire or be desired 
Cause, him to desire or be desired on 
another’s acconutj or him to desire it 
Love or love it, trans. 

Love thyself or love simply, hitr. 

Love me, p. 

Love him, tr. 

Love not 

Love i)Ot it or him 
Cause to love or to be loved 
Cause me to love or to be loved 
Cause thyself to love or be loved 
Cause him to love or be loved on an* 
other’s account 
Hate or hate it, trans. 

Hate thyself or hate simply, intr. 

Hate me, p. 

Hate him or for him (see note voce 
forget) 

Cause to hate or to be hated 
Cause thyself to hate or be hated 
Cause him or it to hate or be hated 
for another’s sake, or him to hate it 
Be modest, n. 

Cause to be modest 
Laugh, ac, intr. 

Langh at, < 

Inde, ( 

Cause to laugh 
Weep, n. 

Weep for, tr. 

Cause to weep 
Dance, intr, and tr. 

Sing, intr. and tr. 

Hope ■ 

Fear, n. 

Fear not 
Frighten, tr. 

Frighten not 
Frighten me 
Frighten thyself 

Cause to frighten or be frightened 
Cause me to friithren or to be frightened 
< .’ause thyself to frighten or be fright- 
ened 

Cause him or it to frighten or be 
frightened for another’s sake 
Tremble, ac. intr. 

Cause to tremble by own act or make 
him tremble, tr. 

Cause to tremble through another’i 
agency or cause him to be made or 
to make to tremble 
Tremble not 
Make him not tremble 
Cause him not to be made to tremble 
or to make tremble 
Be good, n. 

Make good, tr* 


Dak pingche. 




Dak pingto (pingkto) 

Cbhanto. 

Chbanche. 

Chhansung. 

Chhanto. 

Tha chhanche. 

Tlia chhanto, 

Cldtan pha’to. Chhan pingko. 
Chhau pingsung. Chhan phasung. 
Chhan pingche. Chhan phasche. 


Chhan pingto. 
Chekto, 
Chekche. 
Cheksung, 

Chekto. 

Chek pha’to. 
Chek pingche. 


Chhan pha’to (phasto). 


Chek pingko. 
Chek phasche. 


Chek pingto. Chek phasto. 

Khd. 

Kiidt’ ph^’to (phasto). 

Yische. 

j-Yishto. 

Yit’plia’to (phasto). 

Ok. 

Okto. 

Ok pha’to (phasto)* 

Holi panche, intr. Holi pako, tr, 
Kwom panche, intr. Kwom pako, tr. 
No such word. 

Ram, 

Tharam 

Ram pingko. A7iam to (Arabic kh). 
Ram tha ping. Tlni Mam to. 

Ram pingsung. A'Aamsung, 

Rum pingche, ATAamche. 

KMm pingko. » 

Khun pingsung, 

jOam pingche. 

ifAam pingto. 

Hokche. 

Hokto. 

Hole pingko. 

Thd hokche. 

ThA hokto. 

Hok tha ping. 

Noh’ka dum or ponche. 

Noh’ka thumto or pako. 
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Vdp^ Vocabulary, 


[jN^o. 5. 


English, 

Make thyself good, intr. 

Be glad or gladden thyself, ac. intr. 
Gladden, tr. 

Gladden me 

Gladden thyself or cause thyself to be 
gladdened 

Cause him to gladden or to be glad- 
dened 

Cause him to gladden or to be glad- 
dened on another’s account 
Cause me to gladden or to be gladdened 
Be not glad 
Gladden not 

Be sad, vesed or sadden thyself 
Sadden, vex, tr. 

Cause to sadden or to be saddened 
Cause thyself to be saddened 
Cause to sadden or to be saddened in 
lieu of or on another’s account 
Cause not, &c. &c. 

Speak^ utter, n. 

Utter not 

Utter thyself or for thyself, intr. 

I>o thou not utter for self 

Utter in lieu of another, or for him 

Utter not for him 

Cause to utter or to be uttered 

Speak to, tell, narrate, talk to, tr. 

Speak to me, tell me or for me 
Speak to thyself or tell it for thyself 
Cause to tell or to be told 

Cause not to tell or not to be told 

Tell on his account, tell his tale 
Tell on my account, tell my tale 
Let speech be had 

Tell on your own account, tell your 
own tale 

Cause his tale to be told for him 
Cause thy own tale to be told 
Cause my tale to be told 
Be silent or let silence be, n. 

Silence, tr. 

Cause to silence 
Silence me 
Silence thyself 

Silence him on another’s account or 
for another 


Vdgu, 

Noh’ka thumche or panche. 

Bongche. 

Bongto, 

Bongsung. 

Bong pingclie. 

Bong ping ko. 

Bong ping to. 

Bong pingsung. 

Tha bongche. 

Thfi bongto. 

Thukche. 

Thukto. 

Thuk pha’to. Thuk pingko, 

Tlmk pingche. 

Thuk ping to. 

Thuk’tha pinn. Thuk tha ping to. 
Hot’. Davo panche. 

Tha hot.’ Davo tha panche. 

Hosche (the s like English th.) 

Tha bosche. 

Hophto (Hosto.) 

Tha hophto (hosto.) 

Hot’ pingko. 

Ishto, Chhisto. Davo pako. 
f Ishsung. Chhishsung. Bo’sung.* 

\ (Bo’to, the transitive is lost.) 

Ishche. Chhisliche. 

It’pingko. Chhit’ping ko, Davo pa- 
pingko. 

It tha ping. Chhit tha ping. Davo 
pa tha ping. 

Davo pato. 

Davo pasung. 

Davo ponche. 

Davo panche. 

Davo pa pingto. 

Davo pa pinche, 

Davo pa pingsung.f 
Giwon ponche. 

Giwon pako. 

Giwon pa pingko. 

Giwon posung.:|: 

Giwon panche. 

Giwon pato. 


^ This last root, hot’ to tell, is only used as a passive. Bot’gnom, I am told. 
Bosungmi, I was told. 

t All theae three are used actively also. Cause him to tell bis tale. Cause 
thyself to tell thine. Cause me to tell mine, 

, $ Compare Davo pasung. This refers to the agent, do thou make speech for 
me, whereas Giwon posung refers to silence as governing the verb, let silence prevail 
for me. See remarks on the verbs Pako, Tdko and Jako. They show signs of a 
true passive struggling into existence against the genius of the language. 
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JSngUsh. 


Call. Summon, tr. 

Rangto# Khamto, 

Summon me or for me 

Eangsang. Kh am sung. 

Summon for thyself 

Rangche, IChamche. 

Shout, vociferate, iiitr. 

Tamche, Sangma-panche. 
Tamto. Sangma-puko, 

Shout to, for him 

Learn (= teach thyself,) intr. 

Lishche. 

Teach or teach ' him, tr . 

Lishto. 

Read, intr. 

Lische. Lishche. 

Write it, tr. 

Blekto 

Write for thyself or write simply 

Blekche. 

Cause to write 

Blek pingko. 

Ask, question, tr. 

Jiko. 

Ask for seif, or ask simply, or ask 
thyself 

Jiche. 

Ask for me, or me 

J isung. 

Ask it for him 

Jito. 

Ask it not, tr. 

Thaji. 

Ask not, intr. 

Tha jiche. 

Ask not for me or me 

Tha jigno. 

Ask not for self 

Tha jiche. 

Ask not for him 

Tha jito. 

Answer or answer him, tr. 

Chhisto. 

Answer seif or for self or answer simply 

Chhische. 

Answer me or for me 

Ohhissung. 

Answer him, or for him 

Chhisto. 

Beg, intr. 

Biche {see Bay). 

Beg it, tr. 

Biko. 

Beg me or for me, p. 

Bisung. 

Beg for thyself, intr. 

Biche. 

Beg it for him, tr. 

Bito. 

Approve, like, intr. 

Yosche. 

Approve it, like it, tr. 

Yophto (Yosto). 

Cause him to approve or to approve 
it, or it to be approved 

Yot’pha’to. Yof pingko. 

Approve not 

Tha yosche. 

Tha yot% 

A}) prove it not 

Approve me or for me 

Yossung, 

Approve thyself or for thyself 

Yosche* 

Approve him or approve for him 

Yophto (Yosto). 
Yoripingsung. 

Cause me to approve or be approved 

Cause thyself to approve or to be“j 


approved or cause it to be approved ^ Yot’pingche, Yot'pbasche* 
for thyself 

Cause it to be approved or cause him 
to approve it 

Cause it to be approved for him 
See^ intr. 

See it, tr. 

See thyself or for thyself 
See for him 
See me or see for me 
Cause to see or be seen 
Cause thyself to see or be seen, or to 
be seen for thyself 
Cause to see or be seen for him 
Show, intr. 

Show it, tr. 


Yot pinglto. 

Yot pingto. 

Yengche. Cliusche. 
Yengko, Chuphto (chusto). 
Yengche. 

Yeng to. 

Yengsung. 

Yeng pM’to. Yeng pingko* 

Yeng pingche, 

Yeng pingto. 

A'^/Surjche.* 

jOunto. 




^ The underiined Kh has a harsh Arabic sound. 
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Y<i^u Voealulmy, 


English. 

Show me or for me 
Show thyself or for thyself 
Show for him 

Cause to show or be shown 
Cause thyself to be shown or to show 
Cause me to be shown or to show 
Hide, ac. intr. 

Hide it, tr. 

Hide thyself (lie hid) 

Cause thyself to lie hid 
Let me hide myself 
Cause him to lie hid 
Cause me to lie hid 
Cause it to be hid 

Cause thyself to be hidden or cause it 
to be hidden for thee 
Hide me 

Cause me to be hid 
Cause it to be hid for him 
Hear simply or hear thyself, intr. 

Hear it, tr. 

Cause thyself to hear or be heard 
Cause him to hear or be heard 
Hear me 

Cause me to hear or be heard 
Hear not 
Hear it not 
Hear not me 

Cause me not to hear or be heard 
Taste, ac. intr. 

Taste it, tr. 

Taste for thyself or thyself 
Taste for him 
Taste for me or taste me 
Cause to taste or to be tasted 
Blow, apply breath, intr. 

Blow it, apply breath to it, tr. 

Smell, ac. intr. 

Smell it, tr. 

Smell for thyself or thyself 
Smell for him 
Smell me 

Cause to smell or to be smelt 
Cause to smell or to be smelt for him 
Smell not 
Smell it not 
Smell me not 

Cause me to smell or be smelt 
Cause thyself to smell or be smelt 
Touch, ac. intr. 

Touch it, tr. 

Cause to touch or to be touched 
Cause thyself to touch or he touched 
Cause it to touch or be touched for him 
Touch me or for me 
Touch me not 
Eat, ac. intr. 

Eat it, tr. 

Eat not 


tfOv 

^/iunsung 

jE'Aunche, 

^Aunto. 

jOun pingko. JCAmi pba’to. 

Kh\m pingche. 

KJmn pingsung. 

Kinche. 

Khiko, 

Kinche. 

Kin pingche. 

Kin sung yu. 

Kin pingko. 

Kin ping sung. 

Khit^pingko. 

Khit’pingche, 

Khisung. 

Khit’pingsung. 

Khit’pingto. 

Tliasche. 

Thdko. 

That'pinche. 

That’ pingko. 

Thasuug. Ang davo thako. 
Tbat’pingsung. 

Tha thasche. 

Tha th^. 

Tha tha gno. 

Tha that’ ping gno. 

Homche, 

Hompo. 

Homche. 

Homto. 

Homsungs 
Horn ping ko. 

Hosche. 

Hosto. 

Namche, 
hJapo (Nampo). 

Namche. 

Namto. 

Namsung. 

Namping ko. 

Nampiog to. 

Tha namche. 

Tha nam. 

Tha na (m) mo. 

Nampingsung. 

Nam pingche. 

Husche. 

Buphto (Dash to). 

Dut’ping ko. 

Dut’pingche. 

Dumping to. 

Du (s) sung. 

Tha dut’gno. 

J^nche (see buy). 

Jako. 

Thd janche. 
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Eat it not 
Bat me 
Eat for me 
Eat for thyself or do thou thyself eat, 
or eat thy own share 
Eat f<jr him or eat his share 
Eat not me 
Eat not for me 
Feed, tr. 

.Feed thyself, intr. 

Feed not, tr. 

Feed thyself not 
Feed me 
Feed me not 

Cause to feed or to be fed 

Cause tiiyself to feed or be fed 

Cause it to feed or be fed for him 

Cause me to feed or be fed 

Drink— water 

Drink not — water 

Cause to drink or to be drank water 

Cause not to drink or be drank water 

Drink — beer, spirits, ac. imr. 

Drink it, beer, &c. tr. 

Drink not, beer, &c. 

Drink it not, beer, &c. 

Cause to drink or to be drank 
Cause to cause to drink or to be drank 
Don’t cause to drink 
Don’t cause to cause to drink or be 
drank 

Don’t cause to cause thyself to drink 
or to be drank 

Don’t cause him to drink it, or it to 
be drank by him in lieu of another 
Drink me 
Drink not me 

Cause me to drink or to be drank 
Cause me not to drink 
Vomit, ac. intr. 

Vomit it, tr. 

Cause to vomit 
Sleep, ac. intr. 

Sleep not 

Cause to sleep 

Cause not to sleep 

Cause thyself to sleep 

Help to put him to sleep 

Help to cause him to be put to sleep 

Cause thyself to be put asleep 

Wake, n. 

Wake not 
Awaken, tr. 

Awaken not 

Cause to awaken or to be awakened 


165 : 

Vw/is. 

Tha jd. 

tTosunif (see posung-). 

Jasung. 

Janche. 

Jato. 

Tha jogno 
Tlui pigno. 

(s) 

JiAwsische. 

Tha li/^wat’. 

Tha JiTAwasche. 

JCAwa (s) sung. 

Tlut iiT/iwat’gno. 

A7^wat’ pingko. 

A7^w^^t pingche. 

AT/zwat pingto. * 

JCAwat pingsung. 

Tid.-.k’. 

Ti tha dak’. 

Ti dak’pingko. 

Ti dak’thaping. 

Tunche, 

Tunko. 

Tha tunche. 

Tha tun’. 

Thunto or Tunpingko. 

Thunpingko, 

Tha chunto. 

Thun thaping. 

Thun tliapingche. 

Thun thapingko. 

Tun sung. 

Tha tun gno. 

Thnnsung, 

Tha thun gno. 

Liprhe. , 

Lipto. Li’po. 

Lip’pingko. 

Imche. 

Tna imche, 

Im pingko. Hempo. 

Xm thd ping. Tha hem. 

Xleitt che. 

Hem to. 

Hem ping to. 

Hem ping che. 

Xfok’. Sipche. 

Tha bilk’. Thu sipche. 

Eo’ko or Pu’ko.f Bipto, 

Tha puk*. Tha sipto, 

Puk’pingko. Sip pingko. 


Tdj/u Vooalnlary, 


^ Kh ^ harsh guttural Arabic, 
t 0 and u, like e and 5, are hardly separable. 


m 


Vdyu Vbealulary, 


[No. ‘5, 


MnglUh. 

Cause thyself to be awakened or to 


rauih 


awaken 

Cause me to be aw'akened or to awaken 
Aw’^aken me 
Awaken me not 

Awaken thyself or do thou thyself 
awaken, him 
Awaken for him 
Awaken not for him 
i>i'eam, intr. 

Dream it, tr. 

Dream not 
Dream it not 

Cause to dream or to be dreamt 
Cause thyself to dream or be dreamt of 
Fart, ac. intr. 

Fart at, tr. 

Shit, n. 

Shit it upon it, tr. 

Piss, minge, intr. n. 

Piss it, on it "( 

Im minge ) 

Kiss — give or take (osculor), tr. 

Cause to kiss or be kissed 

Cause thyself to kiss or be kissed 

Kiss me 

Kiss me not 

Kiss him for me 

Kiss him for him 

Kiss (coe) , tr. 

Cause to kiss or be kissed . 

Cause thyself to kiss or be kissed 
Kiss me 

Cause me to kiss or be kissed 
Kiss not 
Kiss me not 
Sneeze, ac. intr. 

Sneeze not 

Sneeze at, or make sneeze 
Do not sneeze at or make sneeze 
Cause him to sneeze at or him to be 
made or to make to sneeze 
Cause not, &c. 

Do thou make me sneeze, 6:e. 

Cause me to be made to sneeze, &c. 

Bo not sneeze at me or do not make 
me sneeze 

Cause thyself to be made to sneeze, &c. 
Cause not thyself to be made to sneeze 
or to sneeze or be sneezed at 
Spit, ac. intr. 

Spit at, on, tr. 

Cause to spit or to be spat at 


Puk’pingche. 

Puk’pingsung, 

Puk’sungf. 

Tha puk’gno. 

Puk’che, 

Puk’to. 

Tha puk’to. 

Amung yengche. 
Amung yengko. 
Amung tha yengche. 
Amung tha yeng. 
Amung yengping ko^. 
Amung yengping che. 
Peshche. 

Peshto* 

Dak’. Epidak. 
Dakto. Epidakto. 
Chepidak. Ciieciie. 

Chepidakto. Cheto. 

Chugup pciko. 
Clmgup pa ping ko. 
Ghugup p'aping one. 
Chugup posting. 
Chugup tha pogno. 
Chugup pasung. 
Chugup pato. 

Hep to. 

Hep pingko. 

Hep pingohe. 

Hep sung. 

Hep pingsung, 

Tha hepto. 

Tha hepmo. 

Kliikche. 

Tha khikche. 

Khikto. Khrko.^* 
Tha khikto, 

Khik pingko. 

Khik tha ping. 
Khiksung. 

Khik pingsung, 

Tha khikgno, 

Khik pingche. 

Khik th aping che, 
Tokche. 

Tokto. To’ko.^ 

Tok pingko. 


— ^-Khi’ko and To’ko like LFpo, vomit it, are falling out of use because of the 
homophones. But they are the true forms and the others refer to a third party, 
JSee the word exchange* 


1857.] 


Tayu Yoeahulary, 


407 


limjluh, . 

C/iuisf! to spit or be spat at on another’s 
account 

Bpit on me or make me spit 
Cause me to spit or to be spat at 
(Jause yourself to spit or to be spat on 
Belcii, ao. intr. . 

Belch atj tr. 

Cause him to belch or to belch at or 
to be belched at 
Belch me or for me 
Belch him or for him 
Cause me to belch or be belched at 
Cause him to belch or to be belched at 
on another’s account 
Cough, ac. intr. 

Cough at, tr. 

Cough me, cause me to cough by own 
agency 

Cause me to cough or to be coughed 
at through another’s agency 
Cause thyself to cough or to be coughed 
at through same 
Hiccup, ac, intr. 

Yawn, intr., tr. 

Cause to yawn 

Cause me to yawn 

Cause thyself to yawn 

Do thou thyself cause me to yawn 

Do not thou cause me to yawn 

Yawn not, intr. and tr. 

Lick, ac, intr. 

Lick it, tr. 

Cause to lick or be licked 
Lick me or for me 
Lick thyself or for thyself 
Lick it for him 
Cause me to lick or be licked 
Cause thyself to lick or to he licked 
Cause him to lick or be licked 
The same, on account of, or in lieu of, 
another 
Suck, a. intr. 

Suck it, tr. 

Suck me or for me 
Suck thyself or for thyself 
Suck it for him 
Cause to suck or to be sucked 
Cause me to suck or be sucked 
Cause thyself to suck or be sucked 
Cause him to suck or be sucked 
Bite, tr. 


■ Viyu, ' ' 

Tok pingto. 

Toksung. 

Tok pingsung. 

Tokpingche. 

Garat panche. ^ • 

Gurat puko. 

Carat papingko. 

Garat posung. 

Garat pato, 

Garat papingsung. 

Garat papingto. 

Khwen khwen panche. 

Khwen khwen puko.’*' 

Khwen khwen posung or pasung.*’ 

Khwen khwen papingsimg. 

Khwen khwen piipingche. 

Tukum panche, 

Wakum panche, intr. Wakurn puko,. tr^ 
Wakum piipiugko. 

Wakum papingsung. 

Wakum papiugche 

Wakum posung. Wakum tha po, 

Wakum thapogno. 

Wakum tha panche. 

Popche. 

Po’po. 

Pop pingko. 

Popsung. 

Popche. 

Pop to. 

Pop pingsung. 

Pop pingche. 

I^oppiugko, 

Poppingto 

Pipche. 

Pi’po (Fip-po). 

Fipsung. 

T’ipche. 

pipto ■■■ ' ■■ ■ 

Pip pingko 
Pip pingsung. 

Pip pingche. 

Pip pingko, 

Chi’ko (chik-ko). 


^ Hence you can say in active intransitive khwen khwen pachungmi i coughed 
= I made myself cough? in the transitive, khwen khwen pakungmi I coughed at 
him, very often used “for I made him cough” which is p»roperly khwen khweig. 
paping-kungmi ; and in the passive, khwen khwen posungmi I was coughed = was 
made to cough, which latter is more nicely expressed by khwen khwen pasungow 
shewing also the active agency. 
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Vdyu Yocdbidary, 


[No., 


BngUsh. 

Bite not 

Cause to bite or to be bitten 

Cause not to bite or be bitten 

Bite me 

Bite me not 

Bite thyself 

Bite him 

Bite it for him 

Cause me to bite or be bitten 
Cause me not to bite or be bitten 
Cause thyself to bite or be bitten 
Cause him to bite or be bitten 
The same on another’s behoof 
Kick, tr. 

Kick not 
Kick me 
Kick me not 

Kick thyself or kick simply 
Kick not thyself or do not kick 
Kick him 
Kick him not 

Cause to kick or to be kicked 
Cause me to kick or be kicked 
Cause thyself to kick or be kicked 
Cause him to kick or be kicked 
The same on another’s behoof 
Strike, tr, 

Srike not 
Strike thyself 
Strike me 

Cause him to strike or to he striken 
Cause thyself, &c. 

Scratch, tr. 

Scratch thyself 
push, shove, tr. 

Push not 
Pull, tr. 
pull not 
Walk, ac. intr. 

Walk not 

Walk it or cause it to walk, thou thviaplf 
Walk it not ^ 

Cause to walk or to be talked by 
another’s agency ^ 

Walk me thyself, cause me to walk or 
be walked, by thy own agency 
Cause to cause me to walk or be 
walked, or have me walked 
Cause thyself to walk or be walked or 
have thyself walked 
Bun, intr. 

Kun not 

Bun it, cause it to run, thyself 
Cause it to be run by another 


Tha chik’. 

Chik pingko. 

Cliik tha ping, 
Chik sung. 

Tha chik gno, 
Chikche. 

Chi’ko. 

Chikto. 

Chik pingsung. 
Tha chikping gno, 
Chik piugclie. 
Chik pingko. 

Chik piiigto. 
Tlie^/ito (Eng. 

Tha thet’. 

Th^ (s) sung. 

Tha thet’ gno. 
Thes’Zsche. 

Tha thes/iche. 
Theshto. 

Tha thet’ 

Thet’ pingko. 
Thet’ pingsung, 
Thet’ pingche. 
Thee’ pingko, 
Thet’ pingto. 
To’po (top-po). 
Tha top’. 

Top che. 

Topsung. 

Top pingko. 

Top pingche. 
Phokto. 

Phokche, 

Theko. 

Tha the. 

Khinto. 

Tha khinto, 
Khokche. 

Tha khokche, 
Khokto. 

Tha khokto. 

Khok pingko, 

Khoksung. 

Khok pingsung., 

Khok pingche, 
Luala. Lull. 

Tha lunUi.^ 
Lunto. 

Luiiphato, 


Vdyu. 


^ the passive lungnom, which being also the neuter 

a^rmaSs preferred to express the neuter sense though la 
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Vtii/a Tocalulary, 
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E/)f/iish, 

Cause me to run or be run 
Cause thyself to run or be run 
liuii away, tee, intr. 

Cause to llee 
Creep, intr. 

Jump, hop, intr. 

Jump it or make it jump, ,tr. 

Cause to make jump 
Leap, intr. 

Leap it, tr. 

Cause to leap 

Fly, n. 

Cause to fly 
Enable to fly 
Swim, intr. 

Bwiia it thyself or cause it to swim by, 
thy own account 

Cause it, him, to swim by other's 
agency or have it swam 
Bwim me, cause me to swim or make 
me swim thyself 

Cause me to be or made to swim by 
another’s agency. 

Cause thyself to swim or be swam 
Wade, ac. intr. 

^iiik } ~ thyself 

Sink it, make him dive, by thy own 
agency 

Cause to make dive or sink by other’s 
agency, or have it sunk 
Bathe = bathe thyself, intr. 

Bathe him 

Cause him to bathe or to be bathed 
Wash, intr. = wash thyself, only body 
Wash him 

Cause him to wash or to be washed 
Dress, ac. intr, == dress thyself 
Dress it 

Cause it to dress or be drest 
Dress me 
Dress thyself 
Undress (thyself), intr. 

Undress it 
Undress me 

Cause it to undress or to be undressed 
Don’t undress it 
Be naked, ri. 

Denude thyself, ac. intr. 

Denude him 
Denude me 
Denude it for another 
Cause to denude or be denuded 
Cause thyself to denude or be denuded 
Cause me to denude or to be denuded 
Cause me not to denude or to be 
denuded 
Be hungry, n. 

Make him hungry or cause him to be 
made hungry 


. Vdyu. ■ 

Lunphaaimg, 

Lunphsische. 
liula. Bu. 

Ruto. Rut’pingko. 

Hobu baba khokche, 

Tuche. 

Tuto. 

Tupingko. 

Hopche. 

3Io{ito, 

Hop pingko. 

Bon. 

Bonpingko. 

Bonphaco. 

Handle. 

Hiinto, 

Hanpingko. 

Hiinsmig. 

Hanpingsung, 

Hanpingche. 

Thekche. 

Thamche. 

Thamto. 

Thampingko. 

Denche. 

Denfco, 

Denpingko, 

XJpciie. 

XJpto. 

Up pingko. 

Chupche. Wasche. 

Chupto. Wiisto. 

Chup pingko. Wat’pingko. 
Chupsuug, Wassung. 
Chupche. Wasche. 

Lusche. 

Luphto (Lusto). 

Lussung* 

Lut’pingko. 

Lut’tha ping. 

Cunang senti dum or ponche. 
Gunang senti panche. 

Gunang senti pako, 

Gunang sent! posung (pasung)* 
Gunang senti pato. 

Gunang senti papingko. 

Gunang senti papingche. 
Gunang senti papingsung. 

Gunang senti tha paping gno. 
Bttksamet’. Buksametvidum. 


Suksa met’pingko not’pingko. 
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Yliyv, Yooahulary . 


[No. (1 


English. 

Make me hungry or cause me to be 
made hungry 

Make thyself hungry or cause thyself 
to be mode hungry 
Be thirsty, n. 

Make thirsty 

Make me thirsty or enable me to make 
or be made thirsty 

Make thyself thirsty or cause thyself 
to make or be made thirsty 
Be not hungry 
Make not hungry 
Be not thirsty 
Cause not to thirst 
Be sleepy = cover sleep, n. 

Make sleepy 

Make not sleepy 

Be cold (being), n* 

Be cold (thing) 

Make cold (being) 

Make cold (thing) 

Make not cold (being) 

Make not cold (thing) 

Be warm, n. 

"Warm him or it 
Warm thyself 

Cause thyself to be warmed or to warm 
him 

Cause him to be warmed or to warm 
another 
Warm me 

Cause me to be warmed or to warm 
another 

Be dirty (become) n. 

Dirty thyself, intr. 

Dirty it, tr* 

Dirty it for him 

Cause to dirty or to be dirtied 

Be clean, n, 

. Be not clean 
Clean thyself, intr. 

Clean it, tr. 

Clean it for him 
Clean not thyself 
Clean it not 
Be angry, n. 

Make angry, tr. 

Abuse, revile, tr. 


Tdgtf,. 

Suksa met’pingsung. 

Suksa met’pingche. 

Tidaksa rnet% or Tidakvi dum/A" 
Tidaksa met’ piiigko. 

Tidaksa met’ pingsuiig, 

Tidaksa met’ pingche, 

Suksa tlia met’, 

Suksa met’ tha ping. 

Tidaksa tha met’, 

Tidaksa met’ tha ping. 

Impi yot’ or yosche. Irapi yotvi tium, 
Impi yot’ phato. Impi yotvi thumto. 
f Impi yot tha phato. Impi yotvi tha 
1 thumto, 

Jumsamet’. 

Khirache. 

( Jumsa met’ tha ping. 

[ Do. do. do. phato, 

Khimto. 

( Jumsa met’ tha ping. 

Do. do. do. phato. 

Tha khimto. 

Jekhom ponchedum. 

Jeto. Jekliom pako. 

Jeche. Jekhom panche. 

Je pingche. 

Je pingko. 

Je sung, 

Je pingsung, 
fPenki or Feukimu dum. 

1 Penki or penkimu no (be). 

Penki or Penkimu pauche. 

Penki pako, 

Penki pato. 

Penki papingko. 

Wota dum. 

Wota tha dum. 

Wota panrhe and woche, 

M’’oto. Wota pako. 

Wota pitto. 

Tha woche. 

Tha woto. Wota thapo. 

Risi bok.’ 

Risi phokto or pho’ko. 

Jishto. 


^ Any state of body that continues or is to come, like thirsty, sleepy, is 
expressed by the active participle— if it be supposed complete, like asleep, by the 
past or passive participle, thus impi yotvi is sleepy ; impi yosta, asleep. Met, 
~ die, and suksa met’ — die of hunger j tidaksa met’ = die of thirst, or literally, 
of want of water. 
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Vdifu Vocabulmy* 
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Enijlhk. 

Cause to revile 
Abuse thyself 
Abuse me 
Quarrel, n. 

Cause to quarrel 

Cause me to quarrel or be quarrelled 
with 

Cause thyself to quarrel or be quarrelled 
with . 

Cause liin .1 to quarrel or be quarrelled 
with 

Be frieudly 

i'>e united or reconciled, Intn 
]\take friendly 
Unite 

Keconeiie, tr. 

Cause to unite or to be united 


■ . . 

Jit’pingko, 

Jishche. 

Jishsung, 

Phwe. 

Phwet’ pha’to (phawSto). 

Phwet* phusung^, 

PhweP phuschc. 

Phwet’ phuto (phasto). 

*1 Tosche.- 

J Totnaclihe, D. Toschme, PL 
^ Toplito (Toshto). 

Tot’ pin£*l{o. 


Be not united — unite not yourselves 
Unite not, tr. 

Fiaht, n. 

Cause to fight or to be fought 
Cause not to fight or to be fought 
Cause me to fight or be fought with 
Cause thyself to fight or be fought with 
Cause him to fight or to be fought 
Be victorious, n. 

Make him victorious 

Cause to make victorious 

Make thyself victorious 

Make me victorious 

Cause me to be made victorious 

Conquer him, tr. 

Conquer thyself 
Conquer me 

Cause him to conquer or be conquered 
Ask aid to conquer thyself 
Canse me to be conquered or to con- 
quer 

Be conquered 

Succumb, n. ) 

Cause to succomb by thy own act 
Cause to succumb through another’s 
agency 

Cause me to succumb by thy own act 
Cause me to succumb through another’s 
agency 
Work, trans. 

Work for self, do own work 
'Work for him, do bis work 
Work for me, do my work 
Cause to work or be worked 


Tiia tosche.^ (Tint toschine, F.) 
Thatof. 

Pat. Patnachhe, 1). Patchine, F. 
Pat pingko, 

Pat tha, |)ing. 

Pat ping sung, 

Pat ping cbe. 

Pat ping ko. 

Then, 

Thento. 

Then pingko. 

Thenche. 

Thensung. 

Thenjiingsung. 

W’’onto.t 

Wonche. 

Wonsung, 

Wonpingko, 

Wonpiuche. 

Wonpingsung. 

Yang, Yanghi (see note at Bun), 
Yangto, 

Yang pingko, 

■Ytingsang, 

Yang ping sung. 

Kam pako. 

Kam panche, 

Karn pato, 

Kam pasung. 

Kam papingko. 


The genius of these tongues requires such a phrase as * be reconciled’ to be 
set down in the dual or plural. So also fight, Sec, 
t The comparison of the roots then and won will show bow these tongues 
attempt to fend off the equivoques resulting from imperfectly developed grammar. 
Wonto is used as a neuter with transitivesj and phasche (not wonche) replaces it 
with neuters, Top won tungmi, I can strike, Im phaschuiigmx, I <sm sleep. 
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ydyu Voeahdary, 


[No. 


Etiglish, 

Cause thyself to work or thy work to 
be done 

Cause to work for hisn or his work to 
be done 

Play = amuse thyself, intr. 

Make him play or do thou thyself 
amuse him, tr. 

Cause him to be made to play or have 
been amused (per alterum) 

Play with me 
Amuse me 

Cause me to be amused 
Be tired, n. 

Make tired or tire it 
Tire thyself 
Tire me 

Cause me to be tired or to tire 

Cause thyself to be tired or to tire 

Cause him to be tired or to tire 

Be rested, take rest, rest thyself 

Rest it, give rest 

Cause to give it rest 

Cause thyself to have rest 

Do thou give me rest 

Cause me to have rest 

Take not rest 

Give not rest 

Move, n. 

Move it, trans. 

Cause it to be moved or to move it 

Be still, move not 

Make still, move it not 

Be quick, ac. intr. = quicken thyself 

Quicken, tr. 

Cause to quicken or to be quick 
Do thou quicken me 
Cause me to be quickened 
Cause thyself to be quickened 
Be slow, be dilatory, delay, n. 

Cause to be slow or delay it 
Stay, stop, stop thyself, intr. 

Stay him, stop him, tr. 

Cause him to be stopped or to stop him 
Det him depart 
Be intoxicated, n. 

Intoxicate, tr. 

Tell the truth 
Cause to speak truth 

Tell falsehood 


Vdyu* 


Cause to lie 
Believe, obey, tr. 


Kam papingche. 

Kam papingto. 

Hanche (s’ amuser). 

Hanto (amuser). 

Hanpingko. 

Ang nung hanche.‘^= 

Hansung, 

Hanpingsung. 

Jyop’.f 

Jyopto. 

Jyopclie. 

Jyopsung, 

Jyop pingsung. 

Jyop pingche. 

Jyop piugko. 

Nekche. 

Ne’ko (Nek-ko)« 

Nek’pingto. 

Nekpingche. 

Neksung. 

Nek pingsung. 

Tha nekche. 

Tlia nek’. 

Duk’. 

Thukto. Duk’ pingko, 
Thukpingko. 

Tha duk’. 

Tha tbukto. 

Plakche. 

Piakto. 

Plakpingko, 

Blaksung. 

Plakplagsung. 

Piakpingche. 

Ga 

Gat’pingko. 

Thikche. 

Thikto. 

Thik pingko. 

Lat’pingko. 

Vi 

Vit’phato, 

Diksa hot, n. Diksa ishto, tr. 
Diksa hotpingko. Diksa itpingko. 
("Mang diksa hot’. 

< Mang diksa ishto. 

C Budhia hato. 

Budhia hanpingko, 

Honko. 


^ Literally, amuse thyself with me, along wdth me. The sense is quite diiFerent 
from that of hansung in which 1 am solely the amused party. 

t From jyop comes the Newari jyapu, a labourer, though one tongue has lost 
the noun the other, the verb ! See Twist. 
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1 

EnyUsh. 

, , VdyitM . 


Cause fco. believe or obey, or to 

be . ■ * ■ . ■ , 

' ?■ 

obeyed 

Honpingko. 


Disbelieve, disobey 

Tha hoii. 


Forbid, tr. 

Ddvoha thikto. 


Prevent, tr. 

Thikto. 

l' 

.Present, offer, tr, , 

Offer not 

Cho’-ko (chokko). 

Thu chok’ 


Accept, intr, ■ 

Bosche. 


Accept it, tr. 

Boko 


Accept it for self 

Dosche. 


Accept it for him 

Dosto. 


Ac(;ept not or refuse 

Thu dosche. 


Accept it TK)t or refuse it 

Tha do. 


Choose, select, tr. 

Lu’ko. Luksiing, Lukche. .Lukto, ■ ■ 


Cherish, protect, tr. 

Tunko, 


Cherish thyself or thy own 

Tunciie. 


Cherish me 

Tunsung, 

■ ' if 

Cause me to be cherished or t;o cherish Tunpingsunj?. 

s 

Abandon, neglect, leave, tr. 

Wiisho (Wiisto), 


Coniine, imprison, tr. 

Thikto. 


Set at liberty, tr. 

Teshto. 


Have, intr. 

Gosche. Ungbe-penku tui or dum. 


Have not, want 

(Thagosche, Ungbe penku thd no <n* 

1 thii dum. 


Cause him to have 

Got’pingko. Wathiin bepenku-thumto. 


Cause not to have 

f Thu got ping, Wathim be penku tba 

4 thumto. 


Give, trans. 

Hato. Mumto, 


Give me or to me 

Hasung. Mumsimg. 


Give to or for thyself 

Hanche.* Mumche. 


Give to him or for him 

Hato. Mumto. 


Give not 

Tha hato* Tba mumto. 


Cause to give or to be given 

Hapingko. 


Cause not to give or not to be given 

Ha tha ping or Tlui Ini ping. 


Give it back, return it to him 

Lip to (see take back). 


Cause to return or to be returned 

Lip pingko. 


Give again (more) 

Gessa hato. 


Take, intr. 

Lasche, Dosche.f 


Take it, tr. 

Lasto. Doho. 


Take for thyself, i. e. appropriate 

Lasche. Dosche. 


Take it for him 

Lashto. Dosto. 


Cause to take or be taken 

Lakpingko. Dot pingko. 


Take it back, quasi, return it to self 

Lipche (see give back). 


Save, preserve, cure, him (life) 

Cholko. 


Save, cure thyself 

Cholche. 


Save me 

Oholsung. 


Destroy (life) 

Sishto (see kill). 


Keep, preserve (thing) 

Tako (see keep). 


^ Compare “Take.” The pronominalization of the Vayu verbs prevents a good 
deal of that difficulty which the Turanians generally experience in furnishing simple 
equivalents for the words ‘give’ and * take,’ because the genius of the languages 
exacts on all occasions a rieid attention to the results of action, the objective as 


well as subjective results. Different 

roots or different modifications of the same 


roots must necessarily convey the idea involved In each case, 

t See remark at buy. The result of taking is appropriation by seif. Hence 
the intr. verb. The words give and take might alone suffice almost to prove the 


unity of the Turanian languages. 

3 Ji 
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BiiyViah^ 


Ykju Vocahidar^, 


Vdi/u, 


S’o, 5. 


Spoil (tiling) 

Be liaudsome 
Make handsome 
Adorn 

Adorn thyself 
Adorn him 
Adorn it for him 
Adorn her 

Grow, animal plant, n. 

Grow it or cause to grow, tr. 

Decay, n. 

Decay it or cause to decay 

Be adult or mature 

Make mature 

Steal, tn 

Steal for thyself 

Steal for him, for another 

Cause to steal or be stolen 

Steal not 

Cause not to steal or be stolen 
Deceive, cheat, tr. 

Deceive thyself 
Deceive not 
Deceive me 

Cause me to be deceived 
Accompany, intr. 

Leave, quit, tr. 

Remain with, intr. 

Sit, == seat thyself, intr. 

Seat, tr. 

Cause to seat or to be seated 
Cause thyself to be seated 
Sit not 
Seat not 

Cause not, do not cause, to sit or be 
seated 
Stand, intr. 

Make stand 

Make stand for another 
Cause to make stand, to be erect 
Stoop, intr. 

Make stoop, tr. 

Cause to make stoop 
Lie down, intr. 

Lay down, make lie down 
Cause to be kid down or to lay down 
Oet up, if recumbent 
Get up, if sitting 
Remain standing, intr. 

Rail, on ground, n. 

Cause to fall, ditto 
Rail from aloft, n. 

Make full or throw down or let fall 
Do not make fall 


Nasi pako. 

Bingcho dum.* Bingmi dam, 

Bingcho tbumto. 

Bingcho pako. 

Bingcho panche. 

Bingcho pako, 

Bingcho pato. 

Bingmi pako, 

Jongche. Hon (khon). Liche. 
Jongto, Honto, Lito. 

Ri. Rila. 

Rito. Ripingko. 

Bangcho dum, Bangmi 
Bangho pako. 

Khuko. 

Khuche. 

Khuto. 

Khu pingko.f 
Thakim. 

Khu tha ping. 

Mangpini'ko (see forget), 
Mangpingche. 

Tha marigping. 

Mang pingsung, 

Mang pa pingsung. 

Ko’nala’la. Minung khokche. 
Was’to. 

Ko’na musche, 

Musche (S’asseoir). 

Muphto (Mushto). 

Mut’pingko. 

Mut'pingche. 

Tha musche. 

Tha mut’. 

Mut’tha ping or tha mut’ping, 

Ipclie — erect thyself. 

Rpo =: erect it or him. 

Ipto == erect it for him, 

Ippingko. 

Khungche. 

Khungto. 

Khung pingko. 

Likche. Likla, Lik. 

Li’ko (Lik-ko), 

Lik piugko. 

Buk* (see Wake). 

Ipche (see stand), 

Ipipha musche. 

Rukh Ruk’la, 

Rnk’ pingko. 

Duk\ Duk’la. 

f Tu’ko (Tukko) tuksung, tukche, tukto. 
\ Duk pingko. 

Tha tuk’. Duk’ tha ping. 


^ Rinal cho and mi are proper to the sexes* See adjectives, 
t Khu pha’to (phasto) make a thief of him. 
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English. 

G'et- on, monnt, ii. 

Mount him, caustj to njount 

Get off, dismount 

}?ut .down. Place, Put, tr, . 

Put down or place for me 

Ditto ditto for self 

.Ditto ditto for liiin 

Lift up, raiae'^’ from ground, tr. 

Lift up for self 
Ditto ditto for him 
Ditto ditto for me 
Throw, tr. . 

Catch with open hand or spread cloth, tr. 
Catch with open hand for self 
3)itto ditto for him 
Catch by grasp, tr. 

Ditto ditto for seif 
Ditto ditto for him 
Keep, tr. 

Snatch from, tr. 

Throw away, tr. Sc|uander, tr. 
Squander your own 
Be near, n. 

Approximate thyself 
Approximate it 
Be distant, intr. 

Distance him, tr. 

Distance thyself 
Bring, trans. 

Bring me or for me 
Bring thyself or for thyself 
Bring him or for him 
Fetch, comp. 

Fetch it 

Fetch it for me or fetch me 

Fetch for thyself or do thou thyself fetch 

Fetch for him 

Cause to fetch or be fetched 
Take away, tr. 

Take yourself off or take it away for 
thyself 

Cause to take away or to be taken away 
Send, tr. 

Send it for thyself 1 

Do thou thyself send or send thy own J 
Send it for him or on his account or 
send his things 
Send me or for me 
Send him or it 


}Vajn. 

Changche. 

Changto. 

Lische, a, Listo, tr. 

Tako. 

Tasung. 

Tanche, 

Tato.- 

Beko, without force. Guko, wiUi farce. 
Besche, Gukclie. 

Kesto. Gukto. 

Eessung. Guksung,, 

Jupto, jupsuiig jupche. 

Doko. 

Dosche. 

Dosto. 

Chhnko. 

Chhusche. 

Chhusto. 

Tako (see put.) 

Lato, lasung lanchc, 

Hopto. 

Hopche. 

Ikhewa no. Kiiewa punch e. 

Kliewa patiche, 

Khewa pako. 

Khosche. Kholfimdiim. 

Khot’phato, Kholam ihumto. 
Khofc’phasche. 

Pishto. 

Pisbsung. 

Pishche. 

Pishto. 

Bala (= to bring go). 

Pishto (Bala has no trans ) 

Basnng, 

Btinche. 

Bato ? ^ (obsolete trans ) 

Ba pingko. 

Lakto. 

Lakche. . . 

Lak pingko, 

.Pingko. 

Pmgche, 

Pingto. 

Pingsung. 

Pingko. 


^ Raise on the ground is ipo, = erect it or him, as ipche is erect thyself = sit 
up or stand up. For get up, to a sleeping man, you say sipche, to a sitting man, 
ipche, to one lying down, bukh Rise, as respects beings, is ipche or buk’ therefore, 
but as respects the heavenly bodies the equivalent term is lok’, appear. Spe- 
cialization is the soul and body of these tongues, which remedy defects of grammar 
by multiplication of terms, so as to feud off mistakes in the best way available. 
See note on Kuko. Quoad falling, ruk’ and duk’ apply to beings only. The word 
for things is lik.* 
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Ping pingko. 
Kuko.^ 
Kunche, 
Kuto. 
Kusung. 


[No, 5. 


Tdyu. 

Ping phuto. 


41(1 

Eu.fjUs'k. 

Cause to send or be sent 
Carry, bear, trans. 

Carry it for thyself 
Carry it for him 
Carry it for me or me 

Cause him, it, to carry or to he carried Kupingko. 

Cross over 
Cross it over 
Cross under 
Cross it under 
Hold, take in band, tr. 

Grasp, tr. 

Hold up, support, tr. 

Let it fall or let it be fallen 
Pall, n. (things only), 

Throw down, tr. 

Enter, n. 

Cause to enter 
Admit. Insert, tr. 

Issue, n. 

Cause to issue, expel, drive out 
Ascend, go up, n. 

Ascend, come up, n. 

Descend, go down, n. 

Descend, come down, n. 

Cause to ascend or to be ascended 
Cause to descend or to be descended 
Arrive, n. here there 
Cause to arrive, tr. 

Depart, n. 

Precede, n. 

Follow, n. 

Attend on, n. 

Appear — show thyself, n. 

Make it, him, appear 
Cause to make appear 

Disappear, n, = hide thyself, or He hid Kinche. 

Make disappear, make hide or makelKhiko. 

lie hid J Kinpingko. 

Cause to make disappear Khit’pingko. 

Make disappear thy own person or 

goods Khische. 

Make disappear for another Khisto. 

Make me disappear Khissung. 

L^eTn. 

Lose it, tr. Thampo, thamsung, thamche, thampto. 

Cause to lose it Thampingko. 

Lose it not Tha tham. 


Lumthe, 

Lumto. 

Kudikhalala, 

Kudtkha latpingko. 

Kuko (see carry). 

Chhuko, chhusche chhuphto. 

Doko (see catch). 

Liklayu. 

Lik’la. Lik. 

Li’ko (Likko) liksung, likcbe, llkto, 
Bek\ 

Phekto, pheksung, phekche, 

Bek pingko. 

Lok’. 

Lokto, loksung, lokche. 

Bek’. 

Jok*. 

Yonkha la’la. Yu hi. 

Yu. 

Bek’pingko. Jok’pingko. 

Yonkha lat pingko. Yut’ pingko. 
Dong, Dongla. 

Thongto. 

Lakchef (see take away). 

Honko ponche. 

Nongna ponche 
Ko’na ponche, 

Khunche, 

Khunto. 

KhunpingkcM 


* Kuko, like all transitives of its class, gives both the active and passive of 
3rd person, preterite; thus, kukum, he carried or was carried. But what we 
must call the passive has no imperative. From yu, to descend, you can indeed 
form Kuyu, let thyself or him be carried. In the causal form of the verb both 
senses of the imperative are conveyed, and hence the causal form is often to be 
regarded as the only representative la these tongues of the passive, as for example, 
in' Newdri. 

t Lakche = va-t«en in French. La, to go, is the root. 
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English, 

) be lost or canse him 

Ffigu, 


t ■ , 

Tham th aping. 

Hoko. 

Tba ho. 


for me 

f own or for tbyself or 

Hosuttg. 


self search 

Hoscbe (Hoche). 


1 , for jiiSj on his account 

Hopbto ? (Hosto) Hoto ? 


him 

Tim hot (bo). 

Benko, 

Tba leng. 


It to be found 

Leng pirjgko. 


: me 

Leng sung. 


If or thy own 

Leng che, 

Leng to. 


for me or me to be found 
for self or thyself to be 

for him or him to be 

Leng pingsung. 

Leng pingche. 

Leng ping to. 

Teshche. 

Teshto. 


jin or be begun 

i 

Tet pingko. 


^The root is repeated with the substantive 


S verb to show continued action, as gik 


\ nagik norai, it is flowing 

and flowing. 

( 

(. Topna top nognom, I am 
Chusche. 

Chuphto (chusto). 

striking. 

i or be ended 

Chut pingko. 

Phi (see on). 


to come or to be come 

Phit’pingko. 


(me or to be come 

Pliit’pingsung, 


to come or be c<»me 

Phit’pingche. 


2 ome or to be come 

Fhit pingko. 


ome on another’s account 

Phit pingto. 

Tha phi. 


ome ■ 

Phit tha ping. 

La’ la (iterated root). 
Lat’p*u»g ko. 

Tba la’k. 


0 go 

Lat tha ping. 


way 

Khikche. 


Make get out of the 

mikto.^: ■ 


for me 

Khiksung. 

Bimche. 


ct, tr. 

Kim to. 

Rim sung. 

Eimto, 

Eimpingko. 


re, (2.) there. 

(1.) Bong, (2.) Dongla.’*' 


Dong pingko. Thoiigto. 
Lokla. 

Lokto, 

Lishche* 



also Bek’ enter, k mnc in, and Bek’ia, is in. 


[No. 5. 
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Vttyu Yoeabulary, 


Mnglhh. 

Make return tr. 

Increase in height,, n. == grow 
Heighten it 

Heighten me. Make me grow 
Increase, in bulk, n. 

Increase thyself = grow 
Increase it, tr. in bulk, tr. 

Increase me in bulk 
Increase in length, n. 

Lengthen it 
Lengthen me 
Decrease of all sorts, n. 

Decrease it 
Add to, tr. 

Deduct from, tr. 

Cultivate (land), tr. 

Cultivate it for me or my land 
Cultivate it for him or his land 
Cultivate for self 
Dig, tr. 

Dig for self 
Dig thy own 

Dig for him, dig his field 
Dig me, for me, my field 
Cause to dig or be dug 
Cause thyself to dig or cause thy own 
field to be dug 

Cause him to dig for another, or an- 
other’s field to be dug for him 
Cause me to dig or my field to be dug, 
or (if the field spoke) me to be dug 
Dig not 

Cause not to dig 
Plough, tr. 

Plough for self 
Plough for him 

Plough for me or, (if the field spoke) 
plough me 
Plough not 

Plough not for self or plough not thy 
own field 

Cause not to plough, or be ploughed 
Sow, tr. 

Cause to sow or be sown 
Cause not to sow, or be sown 
Sow for me or sow me;J 
Sow me not or sow not for me 
Transplant, tr. 

Transplant not 

Cause to transplant or to be transplanted 


Jongcbe. Jongta dum. 

Jongto. 

Jongsung. 

.Sbnta dum. 

^onche.’^ 
iTonto (hard h). 
ifonta thumto. 

^onsung. 

Phinche. Phinta tium, 

Phinto. Phinta pako. 

Phinsung. 

Yang. Yangla. 

Yang pingko. 

Khapto, kiiapcbe, khapsung, 

Yangto, yangcbe, yangsiiiig. 

Yik ye ko.f 
Vik yeksung. 

Trk yekto, 

Yik yekche, 

Duko. 

Bunche. 

Duto. 

Dusung. 

Du pingko. 

Du pingcbe. 

Du pingto. 

Du pingsimg. 

Tlia du. 

Du tha ping or Tha du ping. 

Ru’ko Euk-ko. 

Kukche. 

Rukto. 

Ruksung. 

Tha ruk’. 

Tha rukobe. 

Tha ruk’ ping. 

I Chho’ko (chliok-ko) chhoksung, chhok- 
che, chhokto. 

Chhok’pingko. 

Chhok’tbaping. 

Cbhok’suiig. 

Tha chhok’gno. 

Luphto (Lusto) lussiing, luscke. 

Thd lut’. 

Lut’pingko. 


^ H underlined thus, k, is a guttural, 

t This word means ‘ clear the jungle’ and alone suffices to show the state of the 
country and of the people. 

X Sow me, (what the seed would say) is the true grammatical sense. But the 
other is widely, nay alone, in use, the coiistructio ad sensum still overruling the 
grammar. 
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linglish. 


■Reap, tr. 

Feslito, pessung, peache. 

Reap not 

Tha pet\ 

Cause to reap or to be reaped , 

Pet’piug ko. 

Cause not to reap or be rea})ed 

Fet’tha ping. 

Gather, pluck (llowers),,«Oif greens, tr. 

Tttko. tusung, tunche, tiito. 

Gather not . , 

Thatu. 

Gather .(cotton) 1 , 

.Buck (fruit) p 

Seko, sesung, senche, seto. 

Gather not, (cotton) 

Tha se. 

Gather (greens), tr. 

Peshto (see reap). 

Tiuck upRy roots, tr. 

Photo pliosuug, phonche. 

.Eradicate not . 

Tha photo. 

Tell’— tree, tr. 

Phoko, phossung phosche. 

Tell not-^tree 

Thapho, 

Breed cattle, tr. 

Tuuko, tunsung, tunche, tiinto. 

Breed not 

Thatun. 

Slaughter cattle, tr. 

Sishto (kill), Yukto (cut). 

Graze, intr* and tr. 

Giipche, intr. Gupto, tr. 

Flay or decorticate, tr. 

Ta’ko, taksuag, takche, takto. 

Tlay not 

Tha tak.’ 

Teel fruit 

Keko, kessung, kesche, kcsto. 

Shear, tr. 

Yo’ko, yeksung, yekche, vekto. 

Shear. not. 

Tha yek’. 

Buy, ac. intr. 

Buy it, tr. 

Ingche.* 

Ingko, ingsung, ingche, ingto. 

Cause to buy or be bought 

Ingpingko. 

Buy it not 

Tim ing. 

Buy not for him 

Thd ingto. 

Buy rne or for mef 

Do thou thyself buy it or buy it for 

Ingsung. 

thyself 

Ingche, 

Buy it for him 

Ingto (fjigkto).^ 

Buy it 

Ingko. 

Sell, tr. 

Thamto. 

Cause to sell or to be sold 

Thampingko, 

Sell me or for me. 

Thamsung, 

Sell thyself or for thyself, or thy own 

Thamche. 

Sell him, it, or for him or his 

Thamto. 

Sell not 

Tha thamto. 

Exchange or change, ac. intr. 

Exchange it 

Jyapche (see buy). 

Jya’po (Jyap po). 

Exchange me or it for me 

Excliunge it for him 

Exchange not 

Exchange it not 

dyap’sung, 

JyapTo.J 

Tha jy apache. 

Tha jyap’. 

Exchange it not for him 

Tha jyapTo. 

Exchange me not or not for me 

Thajyupmo. 


^ See eat and take. ii)i every act, of which the result returns to self, this form 
is preferred to the transitive. The Trench tongue affords a good clue. 

t 1 have already said that buy me seems to be the truer sense, whence the 
passive ingsnngmi, I was bought. But in the class of transitives to whicii ingko 
belongs, ingsungmi is also the present and future tense of the active voice, viz. I 
buy it or will hay it. Ingche, the intransitive, gives ingchung mi in both tenses, I 
buy (i. e. will buy) and I bought. 

$ This form solves the diificulty as to two transitive signs following a verbal 
root, and enables me often to reach the primitive monosylinbie type of words — a 
dung of the highest import to special and general philology. 
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EngUa/i. 

Lend, tr. 

Borrow, intr. 

Pay debt, tr. 

Pay not 
Count, tr. 

Count not 

Measure or weight, tr. 

Weigh not 
Plaster, tr. 

Make house, tr. 

Make clothes, tr. 

Make not clothes 
Make clothes for me 
Make for self 
Make for him 
Spin, tr. 

Spin not 
Weave, tr. 

Weave not 
Sew, tr. 

Sew not 
Grind, tr. 

Work mine, tr. 

Work iron, tr. 

Work wood, tr. 

Work clay, tr. 

Cook, tr. 

Be cooked = be ripe, be prepared, n. 
Boil, tr. 

Boil not 
Boast, tr. 

Ditto for me 
Ditto for self 
Ditto for another 
Grill, fry, tr. 

Cut, tr. 

Cut not \ 

Cut me or for me 

Cut thyself or for thyself 

Perforate, tr. 

Pierce (being), tr. 

Tear, tr. 

Tear thy own, tear for thyself, tear 
thyself 
Split, tr. 

Break , tear (long things), tr. 

Break it, in pieces 
Burst it (round things), tr* 

Be broken or be burst, u. 

Brew, tr. 

Distill, tr. 

Filtrate. Dehcate, tr. 

Be sharp, n. 

Sharpen, tr. 


Vm/u. 

Penku hato, hasung, handle. 

Penku lasche (see buy),— iassung, lasto. 
Thengko, phensung, phengche, phengto. 
Tha pheng, 

Hito, hisung, hinche, hito, 

Tha hito. • 

fPo’ko vel Pu’ko, puksung, pukche, 

^ pukto. 

Tha pok’. 

Suto, snsung, sunche. Suto. 

Kem pako. 

Jewa piko, pisung, pinche, pito. 

Jewa tha pi. 

Jewa pisung. 

Jewa pinche. 

Jewa pito. 

Ghenko, chingsung, chingche, chingto, 
Tha cbeng. 

Pungko, pungsung, pungche, pungto. 
Thapmig. 

Piko. 

Tha pi. 

Beko, resung, renche, reto. 

Khani duko (dig). 

Khakchingto’po (beat) topsung, topche, 
topto. 

Sing cbu’ko (plane) cbyuksung, chukche, 
chukto. 

J Ko chyako (knead) chyassung, chyasche, 
\ chyasto. 

Khoko khossung, khosclie, khosto. 

Min, minko, minche, minto, 

Khoko, 

Tha kho. 

Sunko. 

S unsung. 

Sunche. 

Sunto. 

Ghuko, chusung, chunche, chuto. 

Yukto. 

Tha yukto. 

Yuksimg. 

Yukcbe. 

Sa (s) to. 

Ohhepto, chhepche, chhepsung. 

Jito, jisung, jiuche, jito, 

Jinche. 

Hakto. Chito, haksung, hakche, hakto. 
Chi’ko (chik’-ko), chiksung, chikche, 
chikto, 

j-JKheto, Miesung, y&henche. 

Jik\ Jikla. Bela or Re. 

Swe pophto, possung, posche, posto, 
Bukchapako. 

Chi’ po, chipsung, chipche, chip to. 

Yep. 

\Yep phato. Chho’po. Chho’po, gives 
j chhopsung, chhopche, chhopto. 
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'Mnylkh, 

Be Wimt, n, ' 

Blunteii. Make biuiitj tr. . 

Shake, tr. 

Move, 11. 

'M#ve. it, tr. 

Be still, ,n. (=. move not). 

•Make still, tr, ' 

Contain or bold, Be contained 
contain it). 

Make contain or caase to be contained 
Retain,' sustain, tr. 

Retain, intr. 

Cause to retain 
Ooze out, n. 

Make ooze out 

Stop it oozing out 

Be Mi — belly (fill own belly), intr. 

Mint — belly, tr. 

Be Ml — vessel 
Fill it — vessel 
Be empty, n. 

Empty it, tr. 

Shine, as sun, n. 

Blow, as water 
Cause to flow 
Blow, as wind, intr. 

Grow, as tree, ac. intr. 

Cause to grow, or grow it 
Decay, rot, n. 

Make decay 
Flower, n. 

Cause to flower 
Fruit, n. 

Cause to fruit 
Be ripe, n. 

Ripen, tr. 

Ripen it for him 
Be raw, n* 

Make raw, tr. 

Be cold (things only) inti. 

Make cold, tr. 

Be hot, intr., n. 

Heat it, tr. 


Vmju. 

Gniin. 

Gnuto, gndsung gnunche. 
Hok’to, Hoksung, hokcbe. 
Duk’. 

^Bhukto, thuksung, thukehe. 
Tha duk’. 
l*ha thukto. 


and 


Vekto, vekphato, tr. 


Be luminous, n. 

Make luminous 
Be dark, n. 

Darken it, tr. 

Light it (candle), tr. 
Light, intr. (Be lighted) 

Kindle it (hre), 

Kindle, 

Be kindled 
Kindle thyself 




In. or 
> ac. 

} intr. 


Vek, vekche, n. 

Vek pingko. 

Boko, 

Bonche. 

Bot’pingko. 

doth 

JoC pingko. 

Ruto, rtisurig, runche. 

Tamche. 

Tamto, tamsung, tamche, tumto. 
Chinche. Dam, Plml dum. 

Bamto, dampingko, Ihml pako, Chiuko» 
Polang dum. 

Folang pako. 

Kak, Chokh 
Oikia, Dengla, 

Gik pingko. 

Hujum ponche. 

Liche, 

Lito, lisung, liche, lito. 

Rila. Mela. 

Kit phato. Met^-phiVto (plmstu). 

Buth 

But’ pha’to, phassung, phasche, phai^to. 

. . Se.: 

Set’pha’to (phasto). 

Min. 

Minko, minsung, minche, minto. 

Miuto. 

hhalang-no-dum.* 

Chbalang pako, posung, panche, pato. 

. ■■Khimche,;.. 

Kliimto, khirasung, khimche, khimto, 
Jeche. Jekhomdum or ponche. 
f deto. Jekhom pako. Jeto gives Jesung, 
\ jeiiche, Jeto. 

Dang dang dum or ponche. 

Dang dang pako. 

Kmig kung dum or ponche. 

Kuug kung pako. 

Ndko, nasung, niiche, nato. 

f Du'po, dupsung, dupche, dupto. dos- 
\ to, Jossang, josche, josto. 

Josche. Dupche. 


,3 I 
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V&yu Yopabulcify. 


Mnylkfu Tdyu, 


Burn, i. e. destroy by fire, tr. 

Be burnt (= go burnt, n. 

Burn thyself or burn it for self, ac. intr. 
Burn, corpse, tr. 

Bury, corpse, tr. 

Mek, n. 

Melt it, tr. 

Cause to melt 
Congeal, n. 

Congeal it, tr. 

Congeal thyself 
Congeal me 
Cause to congeal 
Share out, apportion, tr. 

Bring together, collect, tr» 

Collect for thyself, iutr. 

Collect for me or me, p. 

Separate, tr. 

Divide, tr. 

Scatter, tr. 

Join, what broken, tr. 

Disjoin, undo, tr. 

Mix, tr. 

XTnmix, tr. 

Save (money), tr. 

Squander, tr. 

Spread, tr. 

Fold, tr. 

Be shut, intr. 

Shut it, tr. 

Be open, open for thyself, intr. 

Open it, tr. 

Press, squeeze, compress it, tr. 
Compressed be, or compress thyself 
or compress with own hand 
Depress, tr. 

Be depressed, depress for thyself 
Express, tr, . 

Be expressed, intr. 

Turn over carefully, tr. 

Turn topsy turvy. Put in disorder 
Spread in sun to dry (grain), tr. 

Roll up, tr. 
tJnroU, tr. 

Be loose, be slack, n. 

Loosen, slacken, tr. 

Be tight 

Tighten thy own or for thyself 
Tighten, tr. 

Cause to tighten 
Gird thy loins, a. intr. 

Bind, tr. 


Yemto, yemsung, yemche, yemto. 

Yemla. 

Yemche, 

Dmto, umsung, umche, umto. 

XAumpo, khumsung, khumche, khumto. 
Yekia (see run). 

Ye’ko (see cultivate). 

Yek pingko. 

Ningia.’^ Nengle. 

Ningto. Nengto. 

Nengche, 

Nengsung. 

Ningpingko. 

Pleko, plesung, pleche, pleto. 

Ko’na pako. Hupto. 

Hupche. 

Hupsung. 

Gege pako, 

Thuto, thusung, thunche. 

Hampo. 

Thuphto (Thusto) thussung, thusch?. 
Chhako, chhassung, chhasche, chhusto, 
Kbunto, khunsung, khunche. 

Thoto, thosung, thonche. 

Hupto, hupsung, hupche. 

Hopto, hopsung, bopche. 

Poko, posung, poche. Hampo, hamsung, 
hamche. 

Khoko, khossung, khosche. 

Thikche, 

Thikto. 

Honche.f 

Honko. 

Napto. 

Napche. 

Phimto. 

Phimche. 

Feito. 

Pelche. 

Lo’ko (Lok-ko) Loksung, Lok-che, 
Lok-to. 

Khalim, khulim, pako. 

Blento or Bento, blensung, blenche. 
Ku’ko (Kukko) kuksung, kukche, kukto. 
Chhako, chhassung, chhasche, chhasto. 
Woso dum. Woso ponche. 

Woso pako, posung, panche, pato, 
Khwa (s) ta dum, 

Khwasche, 

Khwa (s) to khwassung, khwasche. 

Kbwat'pingko- 

Kikche. 

Pangto, pansung, panche. Wampo, 
■wamsung, wanache, warn. to. 


^ e and i, like o and ii are constantly commuted. 

t Thikche and honche, shut thyself, and open thyself, addressed to the door. 
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Erif/Iifih* 

Uiibiiicl, tr. 
pack, .tr. 

Uiipaclv, tr. 

Load, tx. 

Unload, tr. 

L^dt on, tr. 

Take oft*, tr. 

1 »ke off (from ft re). 

Put in, insert, tr. 

Take out, tr. 

Pour in, tr.. 

Catch as poured in, tr* 

Pour out on ground, tr. 

Suspend, tr. 

Take down what suspended, tr. 
Take hold of, tr. 

Quit hold of, tr. 

Throw, tr. 

Catcli as thrown, tr* 

Stay, stop, intr. 

Stay it, stop it, tr. 

Stop me 
Let go, tr. 

Enable to go, tr. 

Be clean, n. 

Make clean, tr. 

Wash — things only, tr. 

Wash thy own, intr. 

■Wash me or mine, p. 

Hub or rub it, tr. 


J7(yn. 

Chhuko (see unroll). 

KUuU pako. 

Khali chhako. 

Ku piugko* 

KhuU tako, tosung, tanche, fato. 
f Cho’ko (chokko) choksung, chokche, 

I chokto, 

Luko, lusung, lusche, lusto. 

Yo^po, yopsung, yopchc, yopto. 

Klieko, khessung, khesche, khesto. 
Thophto, thossung. thosche. 

} Khcko, khesung, klicsche, khesto. 
Chosto, chhossuug, chhosehe. 

Boko, 

Lukto. 

\ Chisto, chissung, chische. Veko, vcsung, 
J vesohe, vesto. 

Luko, liiaimg, lusche. info. 

Chhuko, chhusung, chhiische, ohhuto. 
Teshto, tesche, tessung. 
dTupto, jupsuug, jupche. 

Doko, dossung, dosche, dot<j. 

Thikche. 

Thikto. 

Thiksung. 

Lat’pingko. 

Lat’phato. 

Wota dum. Woche. 

Woto, wosung, woche. 

Chhunko. 

Chhnnche. 

Chhunsunig. 

Khisto. 


Hub thy own or rub simply, intr. 
Rub me or mine 
Be polished 
Polish it, tr. 

Polish it for thyself 
Cover, tr. 

Cover thyself 
Cover me 
Uncover, tr. 

Uncover thyself or thy own 
iShoot, with arrow, gun, tr. 

Bhoot me or for me 
Bhoot thyself or for thyself 
Shoot it for him, tr. 

Stone, hit with stone, tr. 

Wring its neck, tr. 

Wring not its neck 
Wring clothes, tr. 

Wring not clothes 
Twist rope, tr. 


Khische, 

Khissung. 
liiku ponche. 

Liku pako. 

Liku paijche, 

Rumto. Supto. 

Rumche. Supche. 

Rumsuug. Supsung. 

Honko, hongsung, lionche, hongta, 
Hougche. 

Wo’po (wop-po). 

Wopsuug. 

■..vW'opche, ■ ■ 

Wopto. 

Ohasto, chassung, chasche. 
f KAi*po (khippo) khipsung, kUipche, 
\ khipto, 

Tha MipL 

Pelto, pelsung, pelche, 

Tha pelto. 

JOfpo.’* 


♦ In Newari Khipo is used only substantively, a rope, d uat so the root kai 
means the hand and to grasp in Telegu and Tamil, but to grasp only in Newari. 
Whosoever will thus search may discover the true extent, quoad words, of Tura- 
nian afftnities, not otherwise. See Tire. 

3 I 2 
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[Ho. 5, 


Fa^u 

Untwist rope, tr. 
llesemble, be like 
Cause to resemble or liken simply 
Cause to cause to resemble, or cause 
to liken 
Ue unlike 
Make unlike 

Be white, n, (things, animals) 

Be white (rationals only), 

Whiten it, I,. 

Whiten him, J 
Whiten me 

Whiten thyself or it for thyself or do 
thou thyself whiten him or it 
Wiiiten it for him 
Be ripe (fruits) 

Make ripe (ditto) 

Be ripe (grains) 

Make ripe (ditto) 

Be wet or wet thyself 
Wet it 

Cause it to be wetted 
Be dry (things only) 

Dry it 

Dry it in sun 
Dry it at fire 
Be flavoursome 
Flavour it, tr. 

Be sweet, n. 

Sweeten it, tr. 

Be sour 
Make sour 
Be bitter 
Make bitter 
Be knotted, intr. 

Knot it, tr. 

Be great, n. 

Make great, tr. 

Be heavy, intr. 

Make heavy, tr. 

Be light (levis) 

Make light, tr. 

Be hard, intr. 

B.nrderx it, tr. 

Cause to harden or to be hardened 
Be soft, n. 

Soften it, tr. 

Be crooked 

Crook it, tr. 


Vomluhri/, 


Chhako (see loosen). 

Tosche. Totvi dum. 

Tophto. Totvi pako. 

Tot’pingko, 

Mang totvi dum. 

Mang totvi pako, 

Dawang dum. Dawang ponche, 
Bochho, dum, ponche. 

{ Dawang pako. 

Bochho pako, 

Dawang. Bocho, posung or posuiig. 

Dawang. Bochho, panche. 

Dawang pato, 

Ji. 

Jito, jisung, jinche. 

Min. 

Minko, minsung, minche, minto. 
Na’-che (nasche). 

Na’-to, nassung, nasche. 

Nat’pingko. 

Dung. 

Dung pingko. 

Boko or Bioko, ^ blosung, blosche, blosto, 
Sungko, sungaung, sungche, sungto. 
Chhumche. 

Chhumto, chhumsung, chhumche 
Chhinji, dum or ponche. 

Chhinji, thumto or pako. 

Jusche. 

Justo. 

Khasche. 

Kha (s) to. 

Bupche. 

Rupto. 

Mon (Khon). 

.Hbnto . Monta thumto. 

Lishche. Lishtadum. 

Lishto. Lit phato. i 

Oksang dum. 

Oksang pako. 

Chamche. 

Chanito, chamsung, chamche, 
Champingko, 

Kalcbo dum, 

Nalcho pako. 

Khokche. Khokta dum. 
f Kho’ko. Khokta-thumto, khoksung, 

I khokche, khokto. 


^ Every initial labial followed by a vowel admits ad libitum of an interposed 
liquid, thus boko vel bloko and so bekto vel blekto = write. I may here add that 
V and y are constantly used both to keep apart concurring vowels and to facilitate 
the utterance of initial vowels. 
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Advarls mid Prepositions compared. 


Englk/i, 

Come, n, . 

■Comedo. 

Come oufc 
Come baclv, to rear 
Come on, to front 
Come up 
Come down 
Come back = return 
Come again 
Come once 
Come twice ■ 

Gome thrice 
Come four times 

Come at once or in one place or together 

Come at once, at one time 

Come near 

Come close 

Come apart 

Come far away 

Come with. 

Gome with me 
Come alone 

Come without me — thee — him 

Come towards — me — thee — him 

Come up to me, as far as my position 
Come as far as this — that 
Come quickly 
Come slowly 

Come by and by, after awhile 

Come silently 

Come noisily 

Come early 

Come at sunrise 

Come at sunset 

Come late 

Come ioiteringly 

Come over — by top 

Come under — by under way 

(lome through, between 

Come across 

Come to this — that side 

Come constantly 

Come sometimes 

Come ever 

Come never 


Phi. 

Bhitari phi. Bek’, 

Tongmaphi. Lokk 
Nongna phi or ponche. 

Honko phi. Honko ponche. 

Lonkha or Wanhe phi. Jok’. 

Yfmkha or Huthe }>hi, Yu. 

Khalip phi or Liscbe. 

Gessa phi. 

Kophi phi. 

Nakphi phi. 

Clihukphi phi. 

Blikphi phi. 

Kolube phi. 

Kophe phi. 

Ivhewa phi. 

Kohia phi. 

Gege phi. 

Kholam phi. 

Ko’na phi. 

Ang nung phi. 

Chiiale phi. 

f Angma nosa phi, Ungma nosa phi. 

[ Ama nosa phi, 

r Ang rek phi, Ung rek phi. Wathini 
I, rek phi. 

Ang bong phi. 

Tnung bong phi, Minung bong phi, 
Waliga phi, 

Pomha or Pomhana phi. 

Oinophe phi. 

Giwonha phi. 

Tamnitam phi. 

Honko phi. 

Nomoloksinge phi. 

Nemo thip singhe phi. 

Nongna phi. 

Ga’gat’ha phi. 

fWani phi. Waiiim khen phi. Khak- 
is khuklia phi. 

Hutti phi, llutim khen phi. 

Madumna phi, 

Thekche phi*^ or Thek thekha phi. 

Imba phi. Homba phi. 

Phinu phi ponche. 

Kophi nakphi phi. 

No such phrase. 
kHkhelef thdphi. 


^ Equal * to cross and come/ that is, crossing come = having crossed come, thek 
thekha phi. The gerund of present time, thekhe, is never used on such occasions, 
f Hakheie can only be used with the negative, like januus in French. 
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Mngli&h. 

Kever come again 
Come by this side 
Come by that side 
Come to the right 
Come by the left 
Come from the west 
Come to the east 
Come towards the east 
Come towards the west 
Go towards the plains 
Go as far as Nepal 
Give a little 
Give much 
Give secretly 
Give openly 

Give gladly 

Give sulkily 
Give to-day 
Give mutually 
Give continually 
Strike forcibly 
Strike gently 
A house 
Of a house 
To a house 
A house 
In a house 
From the house 
By (inst.) the house 

Into" 

Oats.de >*o“se 

As far as house 
Towards the house 
Before the house 
Opposite, in front of, the ! 
Behind the house 
To the rear of house 
On, upon, the house 
Above the house 
From upon house 
Beneath house 
Below the house 
From under house 
Near the house 
Far from house 
At the house 
On account of house 
In lieu of a bouse 
Through the house 
Beyond the house 
To rig lit of house 
To left of house 
On this side the house 


Yoeahulary. ^ 

Vdyu, 

Hakhele gessa thaphi. 

Inikhen phi. 

Mini — Wathim — khenphi. 

Jajabe phi. 

Khanja khen phi. 

Nomothip lung khen phi, 

Nomolok lung be phi. 

Nomolok lung rekplii. 

Nomothiplung rekphi. 

Gagin mulungrek ia’ia. 

Nepal bong la’ia. 

Yaiiggnak liato. 

Chhinggnak hato. 

Khinta baha hato. 

Khunta baha hato. 

f Yot'yotTia or Bong ni bong or Bong* 
boiigba hato. 

Mang yot’yot’ha-hato, 

Tiri hato. 

Haha, panachhe, pochhe, Duals. 

Hanaha pako. 

Chotiha to’po, 

Pom haua to’po. 

, Kern. 

Kemmu. 

, Kem . 

(no Dat. or acc. sign). 

Kem be. 

Kem khen. 

Kem ha. 

Kem bhitari. 

Kem tongma. 

Kem bong. 

Kem rek. 

Kem honko. 

louse Kem kakphang. Kemmu bimli be, 

Kem nongna. Kem senti be. 

Kem waiii be. 

Kem, khen lonkha. 

Kem watii khen. 

Kem hutti be. 

Kem khen yonkha. 

Kem butti khen. 

Kem khewa. 

Kem khen kholam, 

Kem be. 

Kem mu lisi. 

Kem mu let’ ebbing. 

Kem mu maduinna, 

Kem wathe or kem bomba, 

Kem mu jaja. 

Kem mu kiianja. 

Kem mu imba or kem imba. 
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English. 

On that side the house 
From this side the house 

From that side the house 

With (having) a house 
Without (wanting) a house 


Vdyu. 

Kern mu or kern homb^. 

Kern iuikhen. Kern imbam khen. 
Kem wathi kheiu Iveiu mini khen, 
Kem hombani khen. 

Ivem uothic. Kvm 

Kem ma iiot’he. .Kern ma got’he. 






wncE. 


The Secretaries wish to add that they cannot hold themselves re- 
sponsible for any misprints in the earlier part of these Yocabularies, 
especially those in No. Y. The MSS. which Mr. Hodgson left with 
them, when he quitted India, were in such a confused state from ink 
and pencil interlineations that it was hopeless to avoid errors. This 
was pointed out to Mr. H. who replied that the Secretaries must do 
the best they could with them. This they have tried to do, but tho 
task of correcting the proofs has been very laborious. 
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Vatu Djsclei^siof. 

IstofTronoims* 

JPersomk» Singular, 

K' I, G<5. 

G. Of me, Ang, conjunct, = Angmu, disjunct, = mine. 

D. to mel 

Ac. me J ° 

L. Wbe. 

\ into, me J ® 

Ab, from me, Ang khen. 

Ins. by me, O’ha (go-ha). 

Soc. with me, Angnung. 

Priy. -without me, Ang ma nosa.f 

.. DimL . 

N, Go nakpu, m. f. Go nargung, n.J 


^ Ang the constructive form of gd, means my, before a substantive or qualitive 
used substautivally, but before a transitive participle it means me or of me, e. g. 
ang tovi, who beats me, or the beater of me. Yet ang topchyang is my club, 
topchyang being the neuter form of tovi, used as a noun. 

t There is no proper privative particle, nor consequently, case, Ang ma nosa 
or go ma nosa = if I be not, 1 not being, or my not being (present). In Khas, 
man na bbai : in Newuri, ji ma dusa, 

X Nakpo, nayung is the 2nd numeral which is gendered when used apart, but 
doubtfully I think, and still more so when used as a dual sign. 1 had, however, 
nakpu, nangmi, nayung for the three genders. Also hie et hsec nakpi,|. 

No. XO.— Net Sebieb, Voe. XXVI. 3 k 
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Yd^t& Yocabulary, 


[No. C. 


/ Conjunct. 

P \ Angchij excl. tlngchi, incl. 

i Disjunct, 

(.Angcbimu, excl. Ungchimii, inci, 

B, kc. Gonakpu, m. f. Gonarguag, n. 

Ik Aagchi be, excL Uagchi be, incl. 

iib. Angcbi khea, excl. Ungchi khen, mcL 

Ins. Go nakpa ha or Gha aakpa ha. 

Soc, AngcM aung, excl. Ungchi nung, incI. 

Plural. 

,N. Go khata. 

{ Conjunct. 

Angki, excl. Uiigki, inci. 

Disjunct. 

Aagkimu, excl. Ungkimu, inch 
; B. Go khata. No sign.' 

L. Angki be, excl. Ungki be, inci. 

Ab. Angki khea, excl. Ungki khen, inci. 

Ins. Go khata ha or Gha khata ha. 

Soc. Aagkinnag, excl. Ungkinung, inch 

Second person* 

N. Goa.' 

G. Ung, conjunct =: Thy. Ungmu, disjunct. = Thine. 
B. Ac. Gon. No sign. 

X». Ung be. 

Ab. Ung khen. 

Ins. Gon ha. 

S. Ung nung, 

■ Dual. 

^ N. Gonchhe, 

O. Ungchhi, conj. Ungchhimii, tlisj. 

B. Ac. Gonchhe. No sign. 

L. Ungchhi be. 

Ab. Ungchhi khen. 

Ins. Gonchhe ha. 

Soc. Ungchhi nung. 

Third Personal. 


N. Wathi. All 3 genders. 

G. Wathim, conj. Wathinamu, disj. 

B. Ac. Wathi. No sign. 

L. Wathim be. 


See note 


Wathim khen, 

Wathi ha. 

Wathim nung. * 

Dual. 

Wathi nakpu, m. Wathi nangmi, f, Wathi nayung, n. c. See note 
aforegone. 

'"Wathim nakpuin, conj. 

Wathim nakpumu, disj* J 
Wathim nangmim, conj, li. 

* Wathim nangmirau, disj. J 
Wathim nayung, conj. V , 

^■Wathim nay ungmu, disj. j ' 

Wathi nakpu. m. Wathi nangmi, f. Wathi nayung, n. and c. 

Wathim nakpumbe, m. Wathim nangmi be, f, Wathim nayung be 
li. and c* 
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Ab. Wutliim nal^pum khen, m. WatUim nangmim kheii» f. Wathim nayung 
khen, n. and c* 

ini?. Wathi nalq»u ha, m. WatM nangmi ha, f, Wuthi nayunj? ha, o. and f. 

Soc. Watliim nakpum nnng, m. Wathim uangmim nung, f. Wathim uayaiig 

niing, 11 . and c. , 

■ , ^ . ■ ■ PIumL 

; Wafdii khata, Jii. f. n. 

G. Wathim khatam, (5onj. W'athini khatamii, disj. 

1), Ac. "Wathi khata. 

Loc. ."Wathim khata be. 

Ab. Wathim, khata kheiu ' 

Ins. 'Wathi .khata lia. 

Boc. Wathim khata nnng. 

Neat' detmnsiraihe, 

N. All three genders, 

G. ' Innnsf, ccmj. Inungmu^ disj. 

D. Ac. , r,' No'sign. , 

Loc, ' Inung be. , 

Ab. 'inung khen. 

to. riia. 

Soc. ' ' Inung nung. 

PmL 

N. Inakpu, m. Inangmi, f. Inayung, a, and c, 

"Inakpum, conj. 1 . 

Inakpumu, disj. j 
Inangmim, conj. ^ 

Inangmimu, disj.j 

. L-andc. 

k lnayuiigmu, disj. ) 

D. Ac, luakpu, m. Inaagmi, f. Inayung, n, 

L. Inung nakpurabe, in. Inung naiigulimbej f. Inung nayung be, n. 

Ab. lining nakpum khen, m. Inung nangmim khen, f, Inung nnyung 
khen, n. c. 

Ins. Inak poha, m. Inangmi ha, f, Inayung ha, n. and c. 

Sue. Inung iifikpum niing, m. Inuug nangmim nung, f. 

- nung, , ■ ■ 

. „ PInraL ■' ■ , 

N. rkhata. All genders, 

G'. Inung khatam, conj. Inung khaturau, disj. 

D. Ac. rkhata. 

Loc. Inung khata be, 

Abl. Inung khata khen. 

Ins. Ikhata ha. 

Soc. Inung khata nung. 

Rmnoie demonstrahm 

Ml. All genders. 

G. Mlnung, conj. Miaungmu, disj. &c, as in the last. 

Interrogative and distfibutive pronoun, m. f. AVho ? Any tme. Some 
person. Su or Sana. Subs, and Adj, 

N. Su, Suna, 

G. Sum. Bumim, conj, Sumu. Sunamu, disj. 

D. Ac. Sii. Sana. 

Loc. Sube, Sunabe. 

Abl, Sukhen, Suuakhen, 

I os. Suha, Sunuha. 

Soe. Sunung, Sunanung. 


Inung uayuug 


Z K 2 
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Jui^u Vomiulmy, 

■ Dual, ■ 

Su or Sana Bakpo, m. Su or Suna nangmi, f. &q, as before. 
DluraL 

Su or Sunakbata, &c. as before. 


[No. 0. 


N. 

G, 


N. 

■N. 


'N. 

G. 


■N. 


a 


Mische. 

ij. Miscbemu, disj. &c. 

Dual. 

Plural. 


Interrogative and distributive pronoun, n. V/bat ? Any or something. 
■Mische. ■ 

Mischem, conj. 

Mische nayung, &c. 

Mische khata, &c. 

Relative, interrogative and distributive pronoun and pronominal adjective 
which, what, who. 

Hauling, m. f. n. ' 

Hanuiig,* conj, Hanungmu, disj. &c. 

Dual. 

Haniing nakpo, m. Hanung nangmi, f. Hanung nayung, n, 
fHaimng nakpuin, m.1 
I Hanung nangmim, f, > conj. 

J Hanung nayung, n. 

J Hanung nakpumu, 

Hanung nangmimu, >disj. 

(^Hanung nayungmu, J 

And so on, like wathi, except that hanung has no inflexional shape (itself bein^* 
inflexional). Hence it has hanung nakpo and hanung khata, where wathi has wathitn 
nakpo and wathim khata. And this is likewise the case with the possessive pro., 
nouns, ail of which, though but genitives of the personals, are regarded as inde- 
pendant and declined like the personals. 

Thus also are declined the interrogative and relative of number and quantity, 
with its correlative, or hatha, mitha = how much or many ? and so much or many. 
Thus also the adverbs of time and place, Inhe, here, Wathe and Minhe, there. 
Hanhe, where ? Ithe or Umbe or Abo, now j Mithe, then ; Hakhe, when? with 
all the rest of the adverbs that are not gerunds. 

Observe that these adverbs are derived from the demonstratives in the locative 
case. But, where, Y, Miand Wathi, the pronouns take the inflexional m, or nuni(, 
(whence come inungmu and wathimmu = his) the corresponding adverbs have no 
inflexional mark, but remain, immutable, only adding the declensional signs m or 
mu, be, khen, &c. ; and thus we have ithamu and inhemu, of here, and ithakhen, inhe- 
khen, from here, and abnmu, of now, abokhen from now, not abommu, abomliheu. 

Observe also that the conjunct possessives (genitives of the personals) are inde* 
clinable, but that the disjunct are declinable like the personals, Ang, ung, wathim, 
inung, miiiung, are inflexional forms merely, therefore angkhen = from me. But 
angmu is a possessive pronoun proper, whence angmukheri-be-ha== from mine, 
in mine, by mirie- 


* The conjunct form of the genitive of this pronoun has no sign, being marked 
by position alone, as when two substantives meet is always admissible. Hanung is 
itself a genitive = of whom, of whksb, e, g. hanung got ha, of which (and which) hand. 
Hanungmu = whose, apart, or in reply. Hanungrnu got = the hand of whom. 
Hanung got = which hand. 
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4:1s 


11. — Peclejs'sion of Nouxs. 
Buhstmitive, 



1st.- 

- Suhianihos proper^ 


Ldncho, a man, m. 

N. 

Loncho. 


G. 

Loucho, conj.-^ Ldiichomu, di?.i. 

I>. Ac. 

Louidio. 


h. 

1 /ouchobe. 


Ah. 

Lunebokhen, 


Ins. 

Lduchoha. 


iSoc. 

Lunchonung. 

Dual. 

N. 

Loncho nakpo.f 


G. 

Luiicho nak pum,J conj. 

, Ldncho nuk pumu, t 

B. Ac. 

Loncho nakpo. 

Liic. 

Ldmehonak pube. 


Abl. 

Ldncho nakpukhen. 


Ins. 

Ldneko nakpuha. 


Soc. 

Ldncho nakpu tiling. 

Plural. 

N. 

Ldnchokhata.f 


G. 

Ldiichokhatam conj , 

Ldncho khutamu, disj. 

B. Ac. 

Loncho khata. 

L. 

Ldncho kitabe. 


Abl 

Ldncho khata khen. 


Soo. 

Loncho khata nung. 



Thus also ia (lecliue;d the fenuaine noun meseho, a woman, the eihcene mmn 
singtong, inaukind, and ail sueh witi»out reference to gender. Keuiers also are 
hirniiarly declined. But I add a specimen. 

>Sing, wood, a neuter. 

N. Sing. 

G. Sing, conj. Singmu, disj. &c. 

■ ■ Dual, . 

N. Nang sing (nang is a contraction of Ndyung) 
or 

Sing nayung. 

G. Nang sing, conj. Nang singmu, disj, &c. 


The first of 2 substantives is by position alone a genitive, as loncbo got, the 
man’s hand. JBut apart, it must have the sign, as loacliomu, the man’s. 

t Generally in the Himalayan languages, the dual and plural signs are eschewed 
in regard to substantives proper except where ambiguity would arise from (unitting 
them. In regard to appellatives and qualitives used substantivally, as ail may be, 
these signs are always annexed and also those of gender, because sucli words, (and 
pronouns of the 3rd person also, to which the same rule applies) unlike the former 
tell nothing of themselves on these points. Vayu, however, freely applies its dual 
and plural signs and its sex signs, where it has any, to ail nouu.s and pronouns, 
though the structure of its verb renders such use of the dual and plural signs 
superfluous, e. g. beli imehimetn, the sheep are sleeping. Newari, though void of 
such help, lacks a dual and plural of neuters; 

t We should rather read nakpu and khata for the reason given in a prior «ot,e. 
Yet my informants, though they never apply the genitive to the coiquucfc form of 
this case in the singular, do so in the dual and plural. 
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Plural. 

N. Sing kliata. , 

G-. Sing kliata, conj. Sing khatarau, disj. &c. 

2nd. — ^Participles used snbstantivally (Remark. When they are used adiectiv- 
ally, Tfhich they all are to a great esteut, they precede the noun and are immutable" 
like all other adjectives). ‘ 

Td’vij he or she who beats, the beater, m, and f. 

N. Wvi, m. f. 

G-. To’ vi, conj. To’vimu, disj. 

D. Ac.' Td’vi, &c. 

Dual. 

N, Td’vi nakpu, m. Td’vi nangmi, f. 

G. Td’vi nakpu, m. conj. Td’vi nangmi, f. conj. Td’vi nakpumu, m. disj. 

Td’vi nangmimu, f. disj. &c. as before. 

Plural. 

N. . ■ Td’vi khata, m. f. 

G. Td’vi khata, conj. To’vi khatarau, disj. Sic. as before. 

Topchyarig, neuter of the above, what one strikes with, as club, stick, &c. 

N. Topchyang. 

G. Topchyang, conj. Topchyangmu, disj. &c. 

Dual. 

N. Nang topchyang. 

G. Nang topchyang, conj. Nang topchyangmu, disj, &c. 

Plural. 

N. Topchyang khata. 

G. Topchyans; khata, conj. Topchyang khatamu, disj. &c. 

So also Topta, who or what has been beaten, m. f. ii. with the requisite adap- 
tation of nakpu, nangmi or nang (nayung) in the dual, 
drd. — Qualitives used substantivaliy, e. g. 

Khakchhing-wo, ni, 

Khakchhing-mi, f. 

Khakchhing-mu, n. and c. 

This and all the like are declined as above. And so also are the qualitives which 
substitute the formative cho” for “wo” in the masculine, as Bang-cho, a mature 
man; Bing-cho, a handsome man, &c. The feminines of these are in “ mi’' ns in 
the last. They have no neuters in this form ; but they can superadd the usual 
m. f. n., signs, as baug-cho-wo, a mature man, bang-cho-mi, a mature 'woman, 
bang-cho-mu, a mature thing, and then of course they have the complete hie, hffic, 
hoc of gender, 

4fch. — The numerals, inclusive of the adverbial ones. 

iith, — Derivative qualitives formed from abstracts, as Baksa-wo, the covetous 
man, Daksa-mi, the covetous woman, from Daksa, covetousness. Choti-wo, the 
strong man; Choti-mi, the strong woman, Choti-mu, the strong thing, from Choti, 
strength. Suksa-wo, the hungry man; >Suksa*mi, the hungry woman, from Suksa, 
hunger ; and all such, 

6th. — Nominal as well as pronominal genitives, which, with them or mu forma- 
tive, are all treated as distinct substantives, e. g. singmumu, the wooden one. 
(Remark. The cacophonous iteration of the mu (though often truncated in the 
second syllable, singmum) owing to the coincidence of the geuitival and lormative 
signs, makes the use of such words rare when a possessive case meaning must be 
assigned to tht-m. They are used, however, freely in all other cases). 

7th. — Simple or compound words indicating one’s country, profession or avo- 


the black one, being or thing. 
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cation and the like, and which are not expressed participially,'** form yet atiotiier 
class of substantives, as C’hhui;ong-wo a Bhotia, or native of Tibet; Chhugong- 
mi, a Bhotini or female of Tibet ; Hengong-wo (ra.), Heiniorii^-mi (f.), a maie 
and female of Nepal ])roper ; Gyetimnamsang-wo-mi, a male and femule strrniger 
or foreigner ; Rukciio-wo-mi, a male and female plonghman, Bdchhd-wo-nu, a 
male and female European (white-body) Gaginmulung-wo-mi, a male and female 
of the plains. In short, nouns of whatever sort (and tlm. above i aunieraiion has 
been made here, though not strictly germain to gramnitr, expressly to show 
the various sorts of nouns and their mode of construction) and pronouns also, 
wiserever used substaritivally or disjunctly, and tiierefore declinable, all follow 
the above single form of declension. And, on the other hand every noun and 
pronoun when used conjunctly, that is, preceding a substantive which is thereby 
€.|uaiified, is always indeclinable, and, for the most part, altogether unchangeable, 
having no expressed grammuticid alfections whatever, the signs of genders being 
neglected in use. even where they exist. Indeed qualifying and qualified wonU 
seem to be as much as possible regarded as constituting a bingle compound term ; 
and, the more effectually to ensure this, one of the two elements (the om^ that 
goes first in the compound) is customarily truncated; thus risa, a plantain, and 
singphiim, a tree, make risaphum ; and topmung, to strike and ulmu rn, I fear, 
make topramum. And so also the inflexional forms of the personal pronouns 
which are used as qualifying or adjectival words, are to be regarded as quasi nggln- 
tinated and perfectly immutable prefixes of the substantive, entirely distinct from 
the correspondent pronouns of the possessive kind, wdiich latter stand apart and 
are liable to declensional changes after the above model, like all other qualitives 
used substaiitivally or disjunctly. 


^ The participles (in vi, ta, and tang) being inherently relative, assume a sub- 
stantival character without the necessity of suffixing the usual appellative forni- 
atives in wo vel cho, and mi, though these may be superadded, if to mark 
the sex of the agent be specially required. Thus to’vi, the striker, tlm he or she 
who strikes, is not only an adjective, as toM ta’wo, the beating boy, but an inde- 
pendant noun, the beater. Nevertheless would you specify the sex, you can say 
to’vi-wo, the male striker and to’vi-mi, the female striker. 
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Vaytj Verbs. 

Ist.— CoDjiig-ation of neuters, conjugated from the Sheer root. 
Verb PM to come. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Affirmative.— Pbit’mung to come or to have come, aoristic.* 

Kegative. — Maiig phit'mung, not to come, &c. 

Gerunds. 

] Present. Coming ( verbs in present lense. 

Pint nung ) ® ( Pint nnng with verbs m preterite. 

Phit'hephit’he, or Phit’nung phit’ming, conthmative present. 

Phit’piiit’ha. Past, having come. 

Phit’singhe. Present or Future, when coming, 

Phit’khen. Past, after coming, after having come. 

Participles. 

Phit’vi. Present and future, wdio or what comes or ivili come. Also the comer 
substantival. 

Phis'ta. Past, who or what has come or came. 

Phit tang, These forms expressing respectively passive futurity or fitness 

i babit, and instrumentality, locality and time, are hardly 
r 11 c lyang, ^ useable, save with verbs more or less transitive* 


j See on to them in sequel 


Phitlung, 

PhiPsing. 

J 3 , — The medial t’ and s’ are merely enunciative, not formative. 
Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Dual. 

Phi. Phfchhe. 

Negative. 

Tha phi. Tha phichhe. 

Indicative Mood. 


JPlural. 

Phine. 

Tha phine. 


Singular. 

1. Phignom. 

2. Phimi. 

3. Pbimi. 

1. Phisiingmi. 

2. Phimi. 

3. Phimi. 


Future tensCj used also for pr 
Dual. 

r Phi chhokmi, e.xci. 

\ Pill chhikmi, inch 
Phi chhikmi. 

Phi chhikmi* 

Freteriie tense. 
(■phf chhonumi, excl. 

( Phi chhingmi, incL 
Phi chbem. 

Phi cbhem. 


'eeent. 

Mural, 

C Phikokmi, excl. 

\ Phikem, incl. 
Phiuem. 

Fhimem. 

(Phi kikdngmi, excL 
( Fill kikengmi, incl. 
Phinem, 

Phimern. 




Freseni tense. 

Y 

•r,, . f 

f Phi chhoknam, excl. 

Phigno < nam or sa ■ 

[ Phi chhiknam, incl. 

2. 

PM-mm-sa 

Phi chhiknam. 

3. 

Phi-nam-sa 

Phi chhiknam. 


J Phi koknam, excl. 
X Phi kenam, incl. 
Phine nam* 

Phime nam. 


^ The' infinitive is also used adjectivally and is nearly the same as the participle 
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1. Phisung phexL 

2. Phi phen. 

3. Fin phen. 


Singular, '■ 

L Pbigno Id ma. fAnd so on, as in the snbjunotive; that is, the terminal 

2. Phi Id i»a. j m or mi is dropt and ki ma, or not, is added in lien 

3. Phi ki (. of the subjunctive signs, nam or sa and phen. 

Megatim Mood, 

There is no separate negative verb. 

The affirmative verb is conjugated with ma, the particle of negation, before it. 
Mu phi gnom. Ma phi sungmi, &e. 

Potential Mood, 


JPreteriie, 

f Phi ehhoug phen, exct. 

\ Phi clihing phen, inch 
Phi clihe phen. 

Phi chhe phen. 

Interrogative Mood. 
Present tense. 


J Phi ki kdiig phen, excl. 
\ Phi ki keng phen, inch 


Phi ue phesi. 
Phi me phen. 


Singuiar, 

1 Phit’ olns fbunt^mi phasche being aoristic except in dual 

2 PhiP pins cheti* ' 5 plural. Phasche, the reflex form of the verb pha, 

3.‘ PhiP phas chem! / with the root phi to express power. 

^ k. phasche see im che in sequel, or oth conjugation, 

Freeative Mood, 

Singular, 

Present . ' Preterite, 

1, Phi gud yu. Phisung yu. f Drops the final m or mi of the ordinary verb 

2, Phi yu. Phi yu. 3 and substitutes for it the immutable verbal 

3, Phi yu. Phi yu. (. particle yu. 

Another form of the precative mood, equivalent to that which is usually joined 
with the imperative in English (let me come, come thou, let him come, &c.) is 
formed by compounding the infinitive of the main verb with the verb to give used 
as an auxiliary, thus ; — 

Singular. Pml. Plural, 

1. Phimung hasung. Phimung hachhong. Phirnung hatikong. 

8. Phimung hato. Phimung hatochhe, Phimung hatome. 

The first ordinary form of the precative may be best rendered in English by O ! 
that I may or might come, &(:, ; this, by, Let me come, Let him come 3:c,, liter- 
ally, give me to come, give him to come, and so ou for the dual and plural according 

to the model of transitives in in sequel. 

Ojptatim Mood, 

Singular, 

- ,,, . . , , TIT •.> a T * fand so on throughout the verb dak 

1. Ph|t dakgnom, Ph,t daksungmi, 1 ^ desire or want, which see iu 

2. Ph.t dakmi, Pbitdangm., ^ sequel, 'i'he root of the pri- 

d. Pint’ dakmi. Pint’ dangmi, [ verb is prefixed. 

-Duty, necessity and propriety, as well as desire, are exprc.ssed by this 
mood, often in the impersonal form, mihi oportet vel decet, thus go pint dakmi, I 
must, I ought to, come. It is necessary or proper for me to come, 

Inclioatim Mood, 


Singular. 

1. Phit' teschungmi, 

2. Phit’ teschem, 

3. PhiP teschem. 


and so on according to the paradigm of intransitives in 
che ; this mood being constructed from the root of the 
main verb and the refle.x form of the verb to begin* 

3 h 
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M^iUive 3Iood. 

Singular, 

1. Phtt’ chuschuogmi, 1 and so on, as before noted, chusche being the refie.\ 

2. Phit’ chuschem, > form of the verb to end. ^ 

3. Pint’ clmscliemj j 

DafcjMind necessity are expressed by the same word as wish or want, dak: con- 
seqiieiitiy the optative mood includes the former two. What it is good for one to 
do, what is expedient or right, is expressed nearly as in English, e. g. Go phimung 
noIPka, = it is good for me (mihi) to come, &c. ■ 

Causal Mood. 


and so on for dual and plural 
throughout the verb pingko, 
which see. The root of ' the 
, primary verb is prefixed. 


, Present* 

1. PhiP pingsungmi, 

2. PliiP pingmi, 

3. PliiP pingmi, 


Singular. 

1. Ph&a phit’nognom, 

2. Phina phif tionum, 

3. Phina phit’nomi. 


1. Fhina phit’nosnngmi. 

2. Phina phiPnonum. 
o. Phina phit’nomi. 


IPreterite, 

Phit’ ping kungmi, 

Phit’ ping kum, 

Phit’ ping kum, 

Contimiathe Mood. 
^Present Tense. 
Dual. 

J Phina phit’noohhokmi. 

\ Phina phit’nochhikmi. 
Phina phit’nochhikmf, 
Phina phit’nochhikmi. 

Preterite. 

( Phina phit’nochhongmi. 
^ Phina phit’nochhingmi. 
Phina phit’nochhem. 
Phina phithiochiiem.. 

Meciprocal Mood. 


Plural, 

f Phina phit’nokokmi. 

\ Phina phit’nokem. 
Phina phit’uonem, 
Phina phit’nomem. 

J Phina phit’nokikongaii. 
\ Phina phit’nokikengmi. 
Phina phit’nonem. 
Phina phit’nomem. ' 


Present Tense. 

1, Phina phit’panchung- f Phina phit’panachhokmi. J Phina phit’pachikokmi. 

mi, \ Phina pliit’paiiHchhikrai. \ Phina phit’pHchikem. 

2, Phina phit’panchem. Phina phit’pim’-mhhikmi. Phina pidt’pachinem. 

3, Phina pint’paiichem. Phina pliit’panachhikmi. Phina phit’pachimein. 

. ■ ■ Preterite. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

1. Phina phit’panchung- f Phina phit’panachhongmi. f Phina phit’puchikongmi. 

ml. \ Phina pliit’panachhingmi. f Phina phit’ pachikeiigmi, 

2. Phina phit’pancliem, Phina phiPpanachhem. Phina phit’pachinem. 

8. Piiina phit’pauchetn. Phina phit’panachhem. Phina phit’pachimem. ^ 

’Remark . — Of the above two the first mood is formed by the root repeated with 
intervening reflex sign, and the substantive verb no, to be. The second is formed 
by the same treatment of the root and the reflex form of the verb pa, to do, for 
which see conjugation T. The 2iid or reciprocal mood is hardly useable in the 
singular number. According t© this paradigm of the neuter verb to come, are 
conjugated also the verbs Gra to be dilatory, di, to ripen (fruit), Ei, to rot, Se, to 
fruit, Go, to live, Yu, to descend, Ys, to be intoxicated, Fhwe to cpmrrel, and, in a 
word, all words presenting a sheer root in the imperative and which are all neuters. 
Essentially the same is the conjugation of neuters having added to the sheer root 
a conjunct and now (quoad force or meaning) obsolete coiisonanf^ which conso« 
nant, however, according as it is labial, guttural or dental, occasions some slight 

^ Compare the so-called ^‘euphonic additions” to the root in the cultivated 
Dravirian tongues. 
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variations in the form of conjugation. Nasal endings make no change (e 
gnom, dongniij dongmi), 1 subjoin a sam}»!e of each variation, 
‘inil—CGnjugution of neuters with a conjunct guttural, Dak’, to desire 

InfinUim 3Iood, 

Aflirmative. Daknuiiig, 1 . 

Negative. Miiiig dakmung, j-ut supra. 

Gerunds, X^ariiciples, 

Dak he, . , Dakvi, . 

Dak iiung, j Dakta, j 

Dak lie dak he, _ Baktang, | 

Dak dak ha, I *’ * ¥ei'bal nouns, f'Utsu) 

Dak sing he, 

Dak kheu 


‘ g. <iong 
(Da*k) . 


J-ut supra. 


Dak sing he, j Dak chyang, 

. Dak klien ■ J Dak lung, 

■Dak sing, 

'rhe negative of all is formed as in the infinitive, 


Dak’ 

Thii duk. 


Singular. 

1, Dak gnom. 

2, l)akmi. 

3, Dakmi. 


Imperative Mood, 

. .DuaL 

Dakchhe. 

Kegative Jmporatinn, 

Tiui dakchhe. 

Indicative 3lood. 

Fresunt Tmise, 

DuaL PluruL 

f Dak chbokmi, excl. JBak kokrni, excl, 
\ Dak ciihikmi, inch t kem, incl. 

Dak clihikmi. D^kuetn. 

Dak chhikmi. Dukmem. 

Preterite, 


PitnraL 
Dang no. 

Tha danguc. 


1. Daksungmi, 

2. Dangmi. 

3. Dangmi, 


) Dak chhongmi, 
) Dak chhiugmi. 

Dak chhem. 
Dak chhem. 


Dak’ki kongmi, or Dtiki 
kongmi. 

Dak’ki kengmi, or Daki- 
kengmi. 

Dak nem or Dungnem. 
Dakmem* 


The other moods as before. 

Thus are conjugated Buk’, to get up, Bok’, to be born, Bek’, to enter, Lok’, to 
issue, to appear, Gik’, to dow, Kak’, to shine (sun), Chok’, to glow (sun), dik’ to 
be broken, Jok’, to come up, Duk,’ to fall from aloft, Euk’, to fall on ground, 
Ok’, to weep, Juk’ to be wise, and all such words, as also the compounds cpidak 
cacare, chepi dak mhigere, Ti'dak, to be thirsty, 

3rd. — Conjugation of neuters with a conjunct labial (m or p) : I. in m. Dam to 
be full and to be lost, or to fill and to lose in the intransitive senses.^ 

Infinitive and participles as before. 

Xmperatwe, 

Affirmative. Dam. Damche. Barane. 

Negative, Tha dam. Tha damchhe. Thd darane. 

The Vayu neuter and passive conjugations coincide and the expressions often, 
tally with the equivalent Euglislx ones as datoi, it is lost, and ic is filled or full, 
that is, self-lost and self-filled. But the Vayu reflex verb, like the French, can 
express the latter meaning otherwise, viz, by damchem which is equivalent to <laml 
used neutrally. Dam la km is another equivalent form answering literally to 
Khugiya in Urdu though Yaya never forms its passives like Urdu. 
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Indicative Mood, 

Present Tense, 


[No. 0. 


I. Damwra (Dam- J Dam chhokmi, excl, 
mum). 

'2. Dami. 

3, Dami. 


f Dampopml. 
( Datnpem. 
Damnem. 
Damem. 


'itf \ 

^ 'Cl-® ' 


Kti-= 


4 Dam chhikrai, incl. 

Dam chbikmi. 

Dam chbikmi. 

Treterite, 

J Dam ciibongmi, excl. f Dampi kongmi. 

\ Dam chhingmij inch ( Dampi kecgmi. 

Dam cbbem. Damnem. 

Dam cbbem. Damem. 

The other moods as before. In subjunctive, Damonam, Damnam Damnam. 
Thus also conjugate Ram to be afraid. Dum to become, &c. il. ia p. 
Jydp* to be tired. 

Imperative, 


isQ 


1. ' Dam sungmi. 

2. Dami, 

3. Dami. 


S|||. 

a 

® * a « 

c ‘2 s 2 
Siio S, ».-'5 


AfF. Jydp.’ 
Neg. Thajyop. 


1. Jyop* mum, 

2. Jyopbni. 

3. Jyop’mi. 

1. Jyop sungmi 

2. J’ydmi. 

3. Jydmi. 

Other moods 


Jyop’chhe. 

Jydmne. 

Tha jyop’chhe. 

Tha jydp’ne. 

Indicative, 


Fresent, 


J S yop chhokmi, excl. 

f Jyoppopmi, 

\ Jyop chhikmi, incl. 

1 Jyoppera. 

Jyop chhikmi. 

Jyopnem. 

Jyop chhikmi. 

Jyopmem. 

f Jyop chhongmi. 

C Jydpikongmi. 

1 Jyop chhingmi. 

^ Jy&pikengmi. 

Jyop chhem. 

Jydmnem. 

Jyop chhem. 

Jydmem. 
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before. Subjunctive has jyop’monam, jyop’nam, jyopnam 
Jyopsung phen, Jyom phen, Jydm pben. 

Thus also conjugate Thip, to set, (sun), Yep, to be sharp-edged, &c. 

4th. — Conjugation of neuters with conjunct dental (t). 

Hot’, to utter, talk. 

InSnitive and participles and gerunds as before. 

Imperative Mood, 


Singular, 

Aff, Hot’, 

Neg. Tha hot’. 


1. Hot’ gnom. 

2* Hot’ mi. 

3, Hot’mi. 


Singular,, 

1. Hosungmi. 

2. Bdnmi. 

3. Homni. 


Dual. 

Hoschhs. 

Tha hoschhe. 

Indicative present, 
f Hoschhokmi, excl. 

1^ Hoschhikmi, incl. 
Hoschhikmi 
Hoschhikmi 

Dreterite, 

Dual, 

( Hoscbhongmi. 
^Hoschhingmi. 
Hoschhem. 
Hoschhem. 


FluraL 

Hone. 

Tha hdne. 


f Hot’kokmi. 
I Hot’kem. 
Hot’nera. 
Hot’mem. 


, Flnral, 

( Hotikong mi. 
I Hotikeng mi, 
Hofiem. 
Hdnmem. 
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Thus conjuj^ate Pat’, to fight, Met* to die, But*, to fiower, &c- 
llemark . — The verbs dung to be dry, dong to arrive, then to win, Yang, to lose 
or decrease, Min, to be ripe, Hon, to be big, Bon, to fiy, Liin, to run, and all 
others ending iu a nasal (n or iig) follow without change the sheer root paradigm, 
or phi aforesaid* 

5th. — Conjugation of reflex or active intransitive (including also some neuters) 
verbs in che, that is, whicli have this (the only) reflex sign added to their root in 
the imperative which always strikes the key note to the several conjugations, always 
having the formative affix whenever there is one. 

I m, to sleep. 

Lifinitim Mood* 

Afi. Immung, To sleep or to have slept 1 ^ 

Neg. Mung immung. Not to sleep, &c. J-aons ic. 

Remark. — I-mung is as often used as immung. So that i may possibly be the 
. root, not im. ' 


Gerunds. RaHimples. 

Imvi (invi), 

Imta (iinta), 

ut supra. I Imtang ^ tt 

Imchyang, 3 
Imlung, 

Imsing, 

Negatives, as in infinitive, that is, by prefixing mang. 


Im be, 

2m nung, 
Im im ha, 
Im sing he, 
Irn kben, 


,'Ut supra. 


Singular, 

Afl*. imehe. 

Neg, Tha imehe. 


1. Imchungmi. 

2. imehera, 

3. imehem. 


Imperative Mood* 

Dual, 

Im nacbhe. 

Tha im nacbhe. 

Indicative Present, 

J Imnachhokmi. 

I Imnachhikmi. 
Irnnachikmi. 
Imnachikmi. 

Preterite. 


Plural. 

I m chine. 

Tha imchinc. 


f Trachikokmi. 
t Irnchikern, 
imehinem, 
imehimem. 


1. Imchungmi. 

2. Imehem. 

3. Imehem. 


f Imnachongmi. J* Tmcldkongmi 

( Irnnachiugmi. f Imchikeiigmi. 

Imnachhem, J Imehinem. 

Imnacbiiern. [ imehimem. 

Thus are conjugated all reflex verbs whatever, having the che sign whether they 
be primitive or derivative (and all transitives can be so commuted) as chikche, to 
remember, mangche, to forget, lische, to learn, nmsche, to sit, ipche, to get up, 
khokche, to walk, pipche, to suck, sipche, to wake, lipche, to vomit, popche, to 
lick, kinelie, to lie hid, Iiinche, to run, denche, to bathe, upche, to wash one’s 
self, tes'che,^ to begin, chusche, to end, khwenkhwen panclie, to cough, khikche, 
to sneeze, Hebe, to grow (plant only), gosche, to be rich, vekohe to contain, 
dosche, to sustain or hold up, dunche, to dig for one’s self, phascUe, to be able. 


^ Tesche gives, teshto set free, wonche, gives wonto, in comparison, be able. 
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VTi^u Vocabulary, 


[No. a 


v?6nche,'^‘ to master one’s self, be patient or firm, bongche'^ to be happy, giwon 
■poncbe, to keep silence, riische, to flee away, kwompanche, to sing, yungche to 
decrease or lose, jonche, to grow or increase (animal only), ynkche, to out one’s 
self, sisciip, to kill one’s self, tanche to put for one’s self, seiiche, to know one’s 
self, or to know simply, hancbe, to give to one’s self, phokche, to beget or ^ive 
birth to for one’s self, ingkche, to buy, jyapcbe, to exchange, khwasche^ to 
tighten one’s self, ii/iwasche, to feed one’sf self ; tunkoche, to drink, janko» 
che, to eat, chenche,^ to piss, topche, to beat one’s self, yosche, to like, &c. &c. 

Jiemark. — These verbs are aoristic in fact, though in the dual and plural they 
are obliged to accommodate themselves to the indexable forms of those numbers 
and such (by and by will be seen) is the case also with the aoristic transitives in 
“ to*” The reflex duals and plurals however always retain their own special signs 
or na and chi which are interchangeable for the sake of euphony, na being pre» 
ferred to “ciii” in the dual to prevent cacophonous repetition of the ch* 

6th. — Conjugation of transitives in to” not having a precedent sibilant. 

The verb ha, to give. 

Injimtue Affirmatim, 

Hamung, to give or to have given, aoristic, 

Injinitim Negative, 

Mang hamung. Not to give, &c. 

Gerunds, 

Tprpwnf -riving i with main verb in present or future witb 
j-i.esent, giving ^ Main verb in preterite. 

^ Continuative present, continually giving. 

Past. Having given. 

Present or future. When giving. 

Past. After having given, after giving, 

Participles, 

Who gives or gave or will give, aoristic. The giver. 

Past (passive). Who or what has been given. The given. 
Future passive. What will be given, what customarily giveaj 
what fit to be given. 


Ha he. 

Hariung. 

Huhe hahe. 
Hanung haaung. 
Haha ha. 

Ha singhe, 

Ha khen. 


Plfivi, 

Hata, 

Hatang. 


Verbal Nouns, 

C Expresses the instrument, as hachyang got, the hand that 
Hachyang# < gives. It is also used substantively in a neuter sense, thus 

(. topchyang, a hammer. Hammerer is to’vi. 

Haiung. Expresses the place, halung, the place of giving. 

Hasing. Expresses the time, basing, the time of giving. 

The negative of gerunds, participles and verbal nouns is expressed, as in the 
infinitive, by the prefix mang, mang babe, mang havi, &c. 

Imperative Mood, 

Singular, Dual, Dlural, 

Aff. Hato. Hachbe. Plane. 

Neg. Tha hato. Tha hachbe. Tba bane. 

Tesche, gives, teshto, set free, wonche, gives, wonto, in comparison be able, 
t Kh underlined is the Arabic guttural. 

% Cbencbe of this sort from cheat*. 


Ilk 
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Dual and Plural of Oftjeci, 

^ § Dual. IlatocKli4, Give, to them ' two. . ' . 

.(Plural, Hatomti, Give to' them alL . 

'Negative,' TImliatochhe. Tha imtom.e.' 

ImUeatme Mood* 
Present or future. 
Singular. BuaL 


1. IDltungmi. 


f 4* Hachhokmij excl. 

t -fHachhikmi, iiicl. 


Dmi and Plural of Qbjeet. 


'.ji; 1. / Hatungcbhem, 

1. \ Platiirigmem. 

2. Hatum. 


/2. 4*1'^sih)chhem. 
) 2. -f*- Ha to mem. 

(3. 4-liatUiu. 

# J 4*H'^^toclihem. 

[3. 


1. Ilatungmi, 


f 1. TIatungchhem. 
*■ < ,1. 'Haturigmem. 
(2. Hatum. 


J* 2. Hsltocbem. 

[2. liatomem. 

3. 4“H'aioehbera. 
3. 4*liatomem. 


I give to them two. 

I give to them. all. 
-hHachhikml. 

Dual mid Plural of Ohjeci, 

Thou givest to them two. 
Til oil givest to them all. 
-f-Hatochhem. 

Dual mid plural of Object. 

He gives to them two. 

He gives to them ail. 

Preterite. 

{ Hachhoiigrai, excl. 
Plachhiugmi, i»d. 

Dual and Plural of Object* 

I gave to them tw’o. 

I gave to them all, 
-|-Hacbhem. 

Dual and Plural of Object. 

Thou gavest to them two. 
Thou gavest to them all, 
•l-Hatochhem, 

Dual and Plural of Object. 

Be gave to them two. 

He gave to them all. 

Negative Mooi. 

Singular Indicative prcsenL 


Plural. 

{ Hatikokmi, exel* 
Hatikem, iuci. • 


HrHauem. 


4" Multm'teiii, 


J Hatlkongnfii, excl 
\ liatikeiigmij inch 


4-riaiiem. 


«|-HHtomeuu 


1. Mu hutiingmi. 

2. luxtum. 

3. !&Ia hatum. 


Dual and plural la like manner, merely by prefixing 
the negative particle ma. N. B. — liafo and all, 
other transitives of its class, are essfiitiuiiy aoristic. 
See remark aforegoue. 


^ The bracketed portions express peculiar forms of this languauje. 

The mark 4* before any form signitiea that it belongs also to the passive wiiich 
see. The difference is expressed in such eases by the use of tim separate prefixed 
pronomiS'in the instrumental <3ase for the active; in the objective or accusative 
case for the passive, or g’ha, gonha, wathiha, and go, goii wuthi for the three per- 
sons singular and so on for dual and plural. 
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Interrogative Mood. 

Singular Indicative present* 

1. Hatung ki ma, f Dual and plural in like manner and all the rest of 
^ the verb also ; that is, cut off tlie final mi or m and 


2. Hato ki ma. 
S. Hato ki ma. 


substitute ki ma. 
Potential Mood. 


Singalar Indicative present, 

' and so on through the rest of the verb ; wdiito to 
) can, being conjugated like hato, the root orwhich 
} is prefixed merely (wdnto is used with transitives 
^ and phascbe with iutransitiYes), 


1. Ha wdntungmi, 


Ha wdntum, 
Ha wontum, 


Optative Mood, 

Singular Indicative present, 

Ha dakgnomj ( and so on through the rest of the verb dak, to wdsh or 


1 

2. Ha dakmi, 

3. Ha dakmi, 


want, as before given, 
is prefixed as before. 

JBrecative Mood. 


The root of the main verb 


(That I may give). 

Singular Indicative present, 

^And so on, after the manner of the interrogative mood 
S as to the main verb, to which is added the immutable 
1 verbal root expressive of wish in the nature of 
(. prayer, hatung yu = o ! si mihi accedat dare. 

Memark . — The solicitive form, let me give, let him give, ha hasung, ha hato is 
seldom used owing to the iteration of the same root in two different senses. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Preterite, 

Hatung phea, 

Hato phea, 

Hato phen, 

OonfinuaUve Mood. 


1. Hatung yu. 

2. Hato yu. 

3. Hato yu. 


Present. 

1. Hatung nam. 

2. Hato nam. 

3. Hato nam. 


and so on for dual and plural. 


1. Ha na ha, ndgnom,'^ 

2. Ha na ha mmum, 

3. Ha na ha nomi, 


j and so on as in the neuter verb phi. 

'Reciprocal Mood. 


1. Ha na ha panchungmi,t 

2. Ha na ha pancbem, 

3. Ha na ha panchem. 


and so on as before with reflex of the root 
pa, to make, conjugated like im-che. 


The reflex form of the verb mu, to sit, imperative musche, is often used hi 
this sense ha na ha muschungmi, muschem, muschem, &c. like imche. So Newari 
has biye chona = I sit giving, I remain giving, 
t The transitive form of pa, to do, is sometimes preferred to the reflex, Haha 
pangmi, pdmi, pdmi, &c. See conjugation 10th. 
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AfT Ha pmgko. 
Keg. 11 ii tiiii ping. 


1. Ha piisgsungiui, 

2. I hi pitnsjaii, 

:i iia piiigmi, 


Aif. Has««g. 

Give thou to me. 
Keg, Tha haguo. 

ilasiing ehhe. 

Hailing ne, 

Tlui iiasung cbhe. 

Tha hasu ug ue. 


Smjnlar, 

1, Hiignom gives 
to me. 


<1. Haguochliem. 
(1. Hdgnomem. 

2. Hami. 

r 2. Hami. 

12. Hdrai. 

3. -f-Hatum. 


Ydj^u Vomhularf, 



Omisal Mood* 

. Jmperatwe, ■ , 

Dual. ■ PlumL ■ 

Ha pingehhe, Hu pmgue. 

Ha thii pi'ugche. Ha tlui piagne. 

Indicative premutt ■ 

{ ami so on acoordiug to the form of eonjugatina; the 
transitive veib pingko, wiiich see in sequel anti it? 
which the root of the umin verb is prehxed when 
causation, is expressed.*. 

JPasslve Vaiee. 

Imperative Mood. 

J Hadihong, / lU ki kdsis. 

1 Give thou to us two. 1, Give thou to us alh 
Tha hdchhok. Thu hd ktih. 

Dual and plural qf (Kjent, 

Do ye two give to me. 

Do ye all give to me. 

I" The negative forms. 

Indlcaiwe Mood, 


Present* 

Dual, 


Dual, IHnral. 

r -fHachhokmi, excl. f 

Dual and plural uf the agmt. 

Give to me they two (or ye 2). 

Give to me they all. 

-f- Haehhikmi. 

Dual and plural oj agent. 

Give to thee they two. 

Give to thee they ah. 

-j- Iluf ochhem. 4* fltomern .f 


* Caitsal verbs have all tlie complete form’s of conjugation proper to primary 
verbs j and, as they are constituted by transitives, they take, like trausirives, liie 
reflex and passive and double objective forms, being conjugated from pingche and 
pingsutjg and ping (k) to, as well as pingko* The reflex of hiito is hanche, cmiju- 
gated like imebe : the cpiasi passive is hasung, for which .see on. Hato has no 
doubly objected form. Itself expresses give it to liim or give him. 

t The forms marked with a cross precedent (4*) ore conmum to both voices, 
See active, Thera is no ijiflnitive of this quasi passive. The causal transitive 
which carries a passive as well m active sense has it, thus lianuing, to give, ha- 
pingmung, to be given, more properly, to cause to give. ■ So Kewadlws biye, to 
give, biyeke (ke the causal sign) to be given or cause to give. Kewarl bus no 
other semblance even of a passive. Vayu with its suffixed objective forms of the 
pronoun has, as above seen. But this again is W'ttakened by the special restriciimi 
of the suffixes, thus hauum, gives or gave to time, I vulg and no other. 

3 J. 
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Vocalulary, 


f 3. -f-naroclibem. 
[3. ,+Hatomem. . 

Sm gtilar* 

1. Hasungmi, 


[I. X-iasungchliem. 
[ 1. HasttngQiem. 

2. Hauii. 


Dual and plural of agent. 

Give to him they two. 
Give to him they all, 

J^reteriie, 

Dual. 


. J Hachhongrai, escl. 
\ Hacbhingrai, inch 


DhiraL 

f Haldkongmi, excl. 
\ Hakikengmi, iucl. 


Dual and phtral of agent. 

Gave to me they two (or ye two) 
Gave to me they all (any). 
-|"Huchem, 


-|-Banem. 


Dual and plural of agent. 

Gave to thee they two. 

Gave to thee they all. 

-|-Hatochhem, -f-Bitomem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

Gave to him they two. 

Gave to him they all. 

A second passive may be formed by the passive participle and substantive verb, 
of clear meaning, but eschewed owing to the relative sense inherent in the par- 
ticiples. 

Indicative present singular. 


2. H ami. 

“1-2. Bami. 

4*3. Hatum. 

■ 3. -I-X'latochhem. 
_ 3. -|-Hatomem. 


1. Hata ndgnom. 

2. Hata ndaum. 

3. Hata lidini. 


And so on through the verb no, to he — an irregular 
verb which is given in the sequel. Memark . — To 
this responds havi nognom of the active voice. 


— ^•n 

a, 

A ' ■ 


ts 

... 

cS .> 

_ ' . „ Q . ® , 

rd S S * 

4- O ® „ S 

8 i -a S 3 
a 

« - £ “ ®- S 

rcJ 3 « <U p 

.; ) H JL. -tJ -a 

J •< 

Observe that in the potential mood, as in the causal below, the expres- 
sion of the passivity is transferred from the truncated main verb, which shows 
only its crude root, to the secondary verb. 

Fassive Causal, 


Fassive potential. 

'31 O 

S C -d 

Fassive precative, 

(I can be given). 

. -o 
^ <0 ■ 

(That I may be given). 

Fresent singular. 

S p!4 

-o o 

Fresent singular. 

1, Ha wongnom. 

: dS >rt 

bc.2 a> 

1. Hagttoyu. 

2. Ha w dll mi. 

^ § CO "Sf 

2. Hayu. 

3. Pla wdntiim. 

t- 5' M) 

A ■ ■ 

3. Hatoyu. 

Freterite. 

*1 ^5*. 

o O ■ Q . 1 

Freterite, 

1, Ha wdnsungmi. 

S'! ^'2 

1, Hasungyu. 

2, Ha wdnmi. 


2. Hayu. 

3. Hawuiitum. J <j 

3. Hatoyu. J 


1. Ha pinggnom. 

2. Ha pingmi, 

3. Ha pingmi. 


(I am caused to be given (or to give)). 

1. Ha pmgsiingmi.'^ 

2. Ha pingmi. V Preterite, 

3. Ha pinguum. 3 


Present. 


And so on through dual and plural, following the conjugational forms of the 
passive voice of the verb pjagko, to send, which see. 
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Famve Subjunctive* 

(If I be given). 

1.' Ha gno, iiam. . p., Hasiingphen, 1 

, 2. Ha nam. ■ > Present. 4 2. Ha pben. ' ' > Preterite. ■. 

B, Hato nam. J [b. Plato phen, J 

Like the precative, only substituting the subjunctive particles for tlie single 
precative one. And the. inlerrog-ative mood of the passive merely substitutes the 
particle of interrogation or kimuj hugnoki ma, &c. 

Special Jonns* 

Active or passive, ^ agento objective. 



1st. — I to thee. 

• Hanum. 

lianocliljem. 

ilauonem. 

Give or gave to thee I only. ■ ^ 

Give or gave to you two I only. > Aoristic. 

Give or gave to you all 1 only. 3 


2nd. — Thou to me. 

^Hagnom. 

yllagnochem. 

Hagnonem, 

^Hasungmi, 

7 liasungchhem. 

Hasungnem. 

Givest to me thou (or be). *] 

Give to me ye two (or they two) > Pre.seiit t(uise. 
Give to me ye all only. J 

G'iivest to me thou. I 

Gave to me ye two. > Preterite.'^ 

Gave to me ye all. J 


Thus are conjugated all transitives in ‘Ho'* that have the root only precedent, 
as Woto, to cleanse, Lato, to snatch away, Chito, to split, Jito, to tear, Photo, to 
eradicate, Cheto, immiiigere, Rito, to cause to rot or rot it, Lito, to cause to grow, 
or grow it, &c. The verbs with a “p’* before the sign, as lipto, to vomit, napto, 
to compres.*!, change the p into m in the plural imperative and in the second person 
plural pretei’ite, as namne, do ye all compress, and namnem, ye all compressed. 
Those with a “ k” before the sign, as tliikld, to shut, khikto, to cause to sneeze, 
change the k into ng, as thingue, do ye all shut, and thingnern, ye all shutted it, 
No other precedent letter makes any change, save the sibilant to which we shall 
next proceed as forming a dilFerent conjugation. Meanwhile conjugate as above 
yangto, to decrease, bongto, to please, Mangto, to cause to forget or to forget 
him, pliimto, to depress, khamto, to summon, .tAamto, to frighten, Theuto, to 
CJitise to win, Yemto, to burn, Umto, to burn corpse, Wdnto, to win, to be abh‘,t 
Pelto, to wring or extract juice, Tamto, to cry out, Damto, to fill, &c. 

7th conjugation of verbs in “ 16 ” having a precedent sibilint (always palpably fVdt 
in the redex, sometimes not so in the transitive, wherein something like nn abrupt 
tone, however, indicates in such cases its latent presence, or else a soiiml like 
English th, or ph, as pha’to, muphto, hdthto for plnisro, musto mid laisto. But 
observe, there is no true tone as in the 8th and lltU conjugations (^tu’po and 
pho’ko) and the real euphonic intercalary letter is the sibilant, s). 

The forms preceded by the mark y are not special but are repeated here to 
illustrate such as are special. Compare the whole wdth those of the Peruvian 
language of America apud Markham, p. B97. There are alight differences indicating 
diverse degrees of decomposition, but the resemblance in substance and principle 
is wonderful. I commend it to those who so dogmatically tell us it is not legi- 
timate philology to iieed such coincidences. 

t This neuter sense of wouto is restricted to its use as a compound, and, it is so 
used only with transitives. With intransitives the redex form of pha to be abb 
is employed ; top wontiun, he can beat t imphaschem, he can sleep. 

3 L 2 
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The verb si, to kiiL 

Infinitwe, 

. ,Aff. ; Sit’mimg,.to kill, to have killed,! . . . ' 
Neg. Mang sit’mung, riot to j 

■ Gerunds, 


lit supra. 


Parikiples, 


Sista, 

Sistang, 


► ut supra. 


Sit’he, *^1 

Sithinng, | 

Sit’he sit’he, 

Sit’ sit’ ha. 

Sis’ sirighe. 

Sit’ khen. 

Verbal Nouns 

: Si^ehyang, 1 

' Bit! ling, >ut supra. 

Sitsitig, ■ , J 

Their negatives are formed by prefixed mang, mangsit’he, mangsit’vi. 

Imperative, 

BuaL 

Sischhe. 

Dual and plural of ohjeet. 

Bo thou kill them two. 

Do thou kill them all. 

Negatives. 

Tha siscbhe. 

Kill not them two. 

Kill not them all. 

Indicative present. 

Dual. 




Singnlar* 

I. Sisto. 

, IT. Bistochhe. 

I IT. Sistome. 

L Thti sit.’ 
il. Tha sit’chhik. 
Hi. Tha sit’ me. 


Plural. 
Seue ? Sitne. 


Thti seat? ? Sitne» 


Singnlar. 

1 . 

1. Sinchhem. 

1. Bin mem. 

2. HhSitmi. 

2. Sischhikmi. 

2. Sitmem. 

3. 4-Sitmi.t 


. r Sischhokmi, ex cl. 

‘ [ Sischhikmi. iiicl. 

Dital and plural of agent, 
I kill them two. 

I kill them all. 

-|-Sischhikrai. 

Dual and plural of olject. 
Thou kiliest them two. 

Thou kiliest them all. 
-f-Sischhikmi. 


PinraL 

f Sitkokrai, e.xcl. 
( Sitkem, iacl.. 


-Sitnem. 


“Sitmem. 


^ Another form, —sinmi, sitmi, sitmi, is sitvi nognom, sitvi nonum, sitvi nomi, 
and so on, formed by active participle and substantive verb. 

t Compare with sinmi, sitmi, sitmi, the correspondent syihiH, syata, syata of 
Kewari. The root (si, sa- vel sya) and the augments (u and t) are alike and alike, 
liispoised, that is, the augment following the root. So also in both tungues the 
augment of the 2iid ami 3rd person, or t, constitutes the passive in all 3 persons 
si-t-gnom ; si-t-mi, si-t-mi = Newari sya-ta, sya-ta, syti-ta. Tise si-t of the one 
is precisely the sya-t or sha-t of the other, the t being that mark of action, apart 
from one’s own, whereby the passive (with the help of the separate prerixed objec- 
tive pronoun in both tongues alike) is denoted. And yet these tw'O languages have 
all the superficial marks of wide contrariety and opposition. In the vocabulary I 
have pointed attention to identical roots or words used verbally in one of these 
tongues, subatantivally in the other, or of which the one has the primitive, tha 
other the derivative. What T would imply is that identical roots and constructive 
principles may be found in this family of tongues wnere one would least expect 
to find them. 
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3. 

3. 4-Sitmem. 


1, Sistungmi. 


1- SistuBgcbhem. 

1. tSistungmem, 

2. Sistum. 


f 2. Sistociihem. 
I 2. Sistomem. 
3. -|-S^sfcum. 


3. 4“S’Stochhem. 
3. “fSistcmem. 


Presents 

1. ' Ma sinmi. 

2. Ma sitrni. 

3. Ma sitnii. 

Sec. 


Present, 

1. Sinki ma, 

2. Sitki ma. 

3. Sitki ma. 


1, Sit ^vontongmi. 
,•2., Sit wdiitum. . 
3. Sit 


Present, 

1. Sit Hhdakgnom. 

2. Sit -|-dakmi. 

3. Sit “i-dakmi. 
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Dual and plural of object. 

He kiiis them two. 

He kills them all. 

Preterite. 

r r Sisebhongmi, excL , f Sist5kd»gmi, exel. 

I Sischliiiigmi, incl. \ Sistikengmi, iacl. 

Dual and plural of object, 

I killed them two. 

I killed them all. 

•4-Sisclihem. -f-Senem ? Sitnem.'^' 

Dual and plural of object. 

Thou killedst them two. 

Thou killedst them all. 

4*Sistochhem. -j- Sistomem. 

Dual and plural of object. 

He killed them two. 

He killed them all. 

Negative Mooch 

Preterite, 

1. Ma sistungmi. 

2. Ma sistum. 

3. Ma sistum, 

&c, &c. 

Interrogative Mood, 

Preterite. 

1, Sistung ki ma. 

2, Sistd ki ma. 

3, Sisto ki ma. 

Potential Mood. 

Aoristie. 

rand so on, like hato which also is aoristio in singular, 
j though ill dual and plural it is tensed ami also in 
(. the passive voice. 

Optative Mood, 

Preterite, 

1. Sit-f'daksungmi,! 

2. Sit -fdangmi, > &c, like dak aforegone. 

3. Sit -hdangmi, 3 


^ Senem,like Sene in the imperative must be, an error though insisted on to 
me. Seko, to know, gives Senem and Sene, regularly as Sisto, to kill, gives Situem 
and Sitne- In the intransitives we have respectively senche and sisebe. 
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Freserd. 

1 . Sin 'I’ll. 

2, 

3. ..Sicyn, 


Present, 

1. .Sinnan]. 

2. Sitnam. 

3. Sitaam, 


Present, 


¥ityp Vomlulary, ; 

Frecatim Mood, 

(That I may MU). 

Preterite, 

1. Sistung yu, C 

2. Sisto yu, i &c. as in the nncompounded verb. 

3. Sisto yu, C 

Biihjimotwe Mood, 

Preterite. 

2. I'stopurnr’ l^^ as in the uncompounded 

3. Sistophen, [ “ 

Contimmtive Mood, 

Preterite, 


1. Sit’iiasit^ nognom. 

2. Slt’aasii® ntSanm. 

3. Sithiasit’ noml. 


Sit’ nasi t’ nosungmi, 
Sit’naslt’ nonum, 
Sit’aasit n6mi, 




and so on conjugating the ausi- 
liar after the model of phi. 


MeeipTOcal Mood, 


1. Sit’nasit’ panchungmi, 

2 . Sit’nasit’ panchenij 

3. Sithiasit’ panciiem, 




&c. after the model of imche, which, like all 
intransitives in che, is aoristic. 


Causal Verb, 


Singular, 

Aft". Sissung. 

Neg, Tba sitgno. 

. ^ ( Sissiingchhe, 

* ^ t Sissungiie. 

^ ( Tha sitgnocbbe, 

^Tha sitgnone. 


Singtilar, 


As before in all respects. 

See Hato. 

Passive Yeeb. 

lm])eratwe Mood, 

Dual, Plural, 


Sischhong. 
Tha sischhok. 


Sistl kdng. 
Tha sit kdk. 


Dual and plural of agent. 

Do ye two kill me. 

Do ye all kill me. 

Do ye two not kill me. 

Do ye all not kill me. 

Indicative present. 

Dual, Plural, 


1, Sit gnoin 

= kills me (sub- 
atidi ilie vel iste). 

r 1 . Sit gnocbhem. 

1 1 - Bit gnomem. 

2 . 

( 2. Sitmi, 

‘1^ 2. Sitmi. 

3. ■d"3iEmi. 


-f-Sischhokmi^ escL *bBit kdkmi, excl. 
-f-Sischhikmi, inch kom, inci. 

= kills us two. = kills us ail. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

Kill me they two (or ye two). 

Kill me they ail. 

-f-Sisciv 4*Sit’nem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

Kill thee they two (or we two). 

Kill thee they all (or we ail), 

+Si8Chhikmh 4*Sifcmem. 


fS. 

13. 


-|-Sitmem. 


1. SissuTigmi, 


fS. 

(3, 


Aff. 

Meg. 


^'Sissungchbem. 

Sissungmem. 

Siumi. 


Sinmi. 

Sinmi. 

Sistum. 

Sistocbbem. 

Sistomem. 


Dual and plural of a genU 

Kill him they two (or ye two). 

Kill him they all. 

jPreierife* 

f 4-Siscbh6ngmi, excl. f -f-Sistikongmi, excl. 

V+Sischhmgmi, incL \ -l-Sistiketigmi, iucL 

Dual and plural of agent. 

Killed me they two (or ye two). 

Killed me they all. 

Sisfihhem. Senena? Sitnem. 

Dtml and plural of agent. 

Killed thee they two (or we two). 

Killed thee they all (or we all) . 

Sistochhem, Sistomem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

Killed him they two. 

Killed him they ail. 

Secohb porm op the Passite. 


Infinitive Mood. 


J ndt’raung, to be 
^ [^diimung, to beeome 


Sista 


J maog nothrmnig, 
I marig dumung, 


j killed. 

/not to be 
I not to become j 

Gerunds. 


Sista ndt’hej dumhe, 

Sista not’nung, dumnung, 

Sista not’not'ha, dumdumlia, j-ut supra, 
Sista not'singhej dumsinghe, 

Sista norkhen, dumkhen, 

Participles. 

Sista notVi or dumvi, 

Sista no’ta or dumta, > ut supra. 

Sista no’tang, dumtang, J 

Verbal nozms^ 

Sista not’ or dum-chyang, 1 

Sista XK)t’ or dum-iung, kut supra. 

Sista not’ or dum-sing, J 

Negatives by mang prefixed. 


Singular. Dual. 

A6f. Sista, no dum. ®sta | 

Xeg. By prefixed participle tha. 


Plural 




# Brackets before the repeated numbers (answering to 3 persons of verb)j and 
the crosses (-f)# as before explained. 
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In diGative present. 

1. Sista 

f ndgnom. 

'( dumunn 

. ■■ ■ ■ 

■ J 

2. Sista 

f ndnum. 

1 ddmi. 

1 And SO on according to the paradigms phi 

1 and dam. 

3. : Sista 

1 no mi. 

1 dumi. 

1 . 

J' 


’Remark . — This form of the passive has a correspondent active form, sit'vi, nb<y« 
nom vel dumum, and both are singularly free from doubt as to tbs sense, and 
singularly correspondent with mir English idiom, I am killing, I am killed the 
])hrasea being in effect, I am ti»e killer and I am the killed. 

But, owing to the ishherence of the relative sense in the participles, these forms 
are eschewed. The following correspondent forms in Khas and Newari are equally 
available in those languages and equally eschewed for the same reason. 

Klids. 

' Raume. 

. Hanyako hun, 

Manynko hds. 

Hanyako iid. 

JSemari. 


Active. 

1. Hannya bull. 

2. Rjinnya i’los. 

3. Haniiya hd. 


1. Ji syahmaklia, or jd. 

2. Cbha syabrnakha, or jii. 

3. Wd syahmakha, or ju. 


Syanahmakh'd, 

Syanalimr.kha, 

Syanahmakba, 


klia or 


B])eGial forms of action let ween the 2 first persons. 

First form, I to thee. 


S. 

SiPnura. 

Kill or killed or will kill tliee I only. 

D. 

Sit'nochliem. 

Kill or killed or will kill you tw'o I only. 

P. 

Sit’nonem. 

Kill or killed or will kill ymu all I only. 
Second form, Thou to me. 

B." 

7 Sit'gnom . 

Killst or wilt kill me thou (or he). 

JO. 

7 Sit^gnocbhem. 

Kill or will kill me ye two (or they two). 

p. 

Sit’unonem. 

Kiil or will kill me ye all only. 

B.: 

7Sit’sungn(n, 

'' 7 Sit’simgchheia,.. ■ 

KiUedst me thou (or he). 

JX 

Killed me ye two (or they two). 

■p.- 

SiPsungnem. 

Killed me ye all only. 


Present and 
" Future. ■ ' 

Preterite. 

The negative merely prefixes ma as in active voice. 

The interrogative drops the final m or mi and substitutes ki ina, as in active 
voice. 

The potential is conjugated with the passive form of the secondary verb wdnto. 

Present Mud Juiure. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ Preterite . . 

1. Sit*wuii‘jinom. 1. Sit’wdnsungmi. 

2. Sit^wuiiraj. 2. '.Sit’w'dnmi. ' 

3. Sit’wdnUim, 3. SiPwontum. 

Optative mood precisely as in the active voice, dakgnom, meaning I desire 

and I am desired, and the passive expression being removed from the truncated 
main verb. 


and so only conju£;aiing 
f" like passive of Hato. 


Kha and ju are substantive verbs in Newari, whereof the former is immutable, 
and the latter becomes julo in the preterite. 
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Freeative Mood. 

Fresent, Freterite. 

1. Sit' gno yu, 1. Sissung yu, and so on, by dropping final ua or 

2. Sii.’ yu. 2, Sin yu, C mi of the passive and substituting 

3. Sit' yu. 3. Sisto yu, j immutable precative particle yu. 

The sul’junctive mood resembles the above, taking only its own signs in lieu of 

yu, the precative sign. 

Causal, 

Present. Preterite. 


1. Sit ping guom. 1. Sit pingsungmi, 'land so all through all the pas- 

2. Sit pingmi. 2. Sit }>inguii, v sive forms of the verb piagko, 

3. Sit pingmi. 3. Sit pingkum, J which see. 

According to the above paradigm of sisto, conjugate also pisto to bring, ^ 

khisto to rub, khwasto, to feed, phasto, to enable (pha’lo), chaato, to hit with 

stone (cluVio), Mwasto (kiuva’to), to tighten, dosto, to sustain for another, 
(dophto) musto, to seat (muphto), testo, to set at liberty or cause to begin 
(tt‘i?/^’.o), theato, to kick (che//^;o)* chusto, to finish it (chuphto), chisto, to 
suspend, isto, to tel!, risto, to rot it, Josto (jopto), to kindle, chhisto, to relate 
(ciihi’to), wasco, to abandon, yosto, to approve, like, nasto, to wet (na’co), lusto 
(lujdito), to transphinr, thos’to (chophto) to take out, tosto (tophto), to reconcile, 
to unite ; lis’to, to teach and to return; pes’to, to reap; iasTo (ia^^Lo), to take 
for another, &c. &c. N. B. — The intercalary silibant varies to sh, ph and English 
th. It is least obscure with the vowel i ; most so wiih the vowels a, u and 6. 

8th. — Conjugalion of transitives in po, not having a nasal (n. ng. m) before it. 

The verb top’, to strike (potius, t6),t 


Aff. To’mun? laorUtio. 
>jeg. Mang to mung, j 

Gerunds. 

Top’he, 

Topiiung, 

Top to ph a, ^ ut supra. 

Topsingbe, 

Topk.hea, 


Infinitive Mood. 


Participles. 

1 


Negatives of ail by preii.^ted mang. 

Imferatwe. 

Smgnlar, Pual, 

To'po, Topchhe. 


Verbal nowm, 
Topcljyang, 
Topiung, 
Topsing, 


^ut supra. 


^ Kh of khisto is a very peculiar sound verging upon a vague th, or hard h or 
Sanscrit ksh ; M, is hard Arabic, without the least vagueness. 

t The root is properly to, equal to ta vel da of Chinese, Newari, Sontal and tha, 
the same, aspirated, of ICuswar. The dubious adherence of the transitive sign, or 
p, is highly significants 

3 U 
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To’pocliht;, 
IVpome, , 


Tha top’. 

I’ha topchhik. 
Tha top ’me. 


1. ' To:’mi* 


1. Tomobheni. 
'1. Tomem. 

2. / To’mi. 


^ 2: TopchhikmL 
(2. IVmem, 


f 3,^To’pclihiik'mi 


Dmi and plural of objeei. 

Bo thou strike them two. 

Do thou strike them all. 

Wegatwes. 

Tha topchhe.- Tha topne. 

Kill not them two. 

Kill not them all. 

Indicative present, 

J ^Topchhokmij excl. » I To’ popmij excL 
[ "^^Topchhikmij incl. "T* j To’ pem, iiicl,- 

Dual and plural of object. 

I strike them two, 

I strike them all. 

4*Topchhikmi. -f-Topnem. 

Dual and plural of object. 

Thou strik’st them two. 

Thou strik’st them all. 

+Topch h ik m i . 4* T o’ m em . 

Dual and plural of object. 

He strikes them tw'o. 

He strikes them ail. 

Dreterite. 


1. To’pungmi, 


J 1. To’pungchhem, 
1 1. To’pungmem. 

2. To’pum. 

J 2. To’pochhem. 

\ 2. To’pomem. 

3. -I-To’pum, 

J 3. -|•To’pochhera, 
\3. 4-lVpomem. 


< . Topchhongmi, excl. 1 , To’pikongmi, excl, 
( "T Topchhingmi, incl. J ”^To’pikengmi, incl. 

Diial and Mural of object, 

I struck them two. 

I struck them all. 

-|*Topchhem. 4*Tomnem. 

Dual and plural of object. 

Thou struck’st them two. 

Thou struck’st them all. 

-f“To’pocbhem, -|“To’pomem, 

Dual and plural of object. 

He struck them two. 

He struck them all. 

Negative hy prefixed aia. 


OptatWe mood by conjugating the verb to desire suMxed to the uachanging 
form tup’ of the main verb. 


^ It is noticeable very that the verbs in po have no mark of the first person 
singular of present tense, so generally contradistinguished from the 2nd and 3rd, 
or ail other persons. Even Newari preserves this distinction, daje, dayu, (in the 
past daya, dala, dala). 

f Tomi with the prolonged tone instead of the abrupt one, means he places, 
■whereas to’raij is he hits. The former comes from tako == place ; the latter from 
lo’po = hit. 
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Interrogative Hood. 

■ Present. ' Preterite^ . 

1. Tom’ ki ma. To’puo^ Id ma, *j &c. by dropping the mi or 

2. *f Top’ oia. T'o’po ki ma, !■ m final and substituting ki 

3. -f Top’ ki ma, -|“To’po ki ma, J m£ 

Subjunctive by substituting nam in present and phen in past for the interro- 
gative ki ma. 

Potential Mood, 


1. Top wontongmi, 

2. Top wontum, 

3. ■ +Top wontum, 


Present, 

1. Tom yu. 

2. -I-Top yu. 

3. 4“Top yu. 


1. Tdp na top nognora, 

2. Top na top nonum, 

3. Top na top nomi, 


Present and Past fAoristic). 

|»&c. us in Hato and j^ishto potentials. 


Irecative Mood. 

Past. 

1. To’ pungyu. ^ 

2. To’ poyu. > &c. &:c. 

3. 4-To’ poyu. 3 

Contimiative Mood. 

Present tense, 

] %nd so on, conjugating the auxiliary verb 




no after the manner of phi, in dual and 
plural. 


Reciprocal Mood, 


Present. 

1. Top na top pdnchiingmi, 

2. Top nu top panchem. 

3. Top na top panchern. 


I and so 
j of i 


so on, conjugatingpanche after the model 
' imclie. 


Causal Verb, 


As before in all respects. See prior samples. 
Cause to strike, top’piagko (see trans. “ inkd”). 

Passive Verb. 


Singular. 

Top sung 
= Hit me. 


Imperative Mood, 

Dual, 

Top chhong 

= Hit us two. 


Plural, 

To’pi kong 

= Hit us all. 


Top na top muschungmi (from muscbe, to sit) may also be used, = daya 
chona oif Newari. So also the reciprocal can be expressed by top na top pangmi 
or the transitive which moreover is apt to blend in sense with the continuative. 
So also you can express the habitual present tense by to’ vi nognom, literally I am 
the striker. 


3 2 




[Bo. .S. 


.Top sting-clihe. 
Top sungae. 

Tha topmo., 

Tiia toproochlie. 
Tixa topaio'iie. 


Singnlar, 
1. To'* mimi 


.Dual and plnml of agent. 

Hit me ye two. 

Hit me ye all. / 

Negatives* 

Tha topclihok. Tha to’pok. 

Hit me not ye two. 

Hit me not ye all. 

Indicative Mood. 


: hits me (siiban- 


1 -|-T<^p ciihokmi, escL 
J -LTop ehliikmij incl. 


: hits US two. 


1 J To' popaii, exc!. 
pem, iiici. 

J = hits us all. 


To’ moebliem.: 
kl* To* ffiomt-m. 

2. .^To’ Hii. 


2. To' mi. 

2. To’ mu 

3. mi* 


* Top cbKikmi. 
^JCop’ mem. 


Sinr/tilar. 

Topsungmi, 


Dual and plural of mieiit* 

They two (arsid ye two) iiit me. 

They ail hit 'tae.' 

-f-Top chhikmi, , -f-Top sieni. 

Dtm! and pinral of agent* 

They twa) (and we twm) hit thee. 

Tlvey all (and we all) hit thee. 

-|-Top chhikmi. >»*|-Topmem. 

Dual and plural of age^ii. 

Tiiey two (and ye two) hit him. 

They all hit him. 

Yreterite, 

Dual. Dlural* 

/ » Top chhongmi, excl. / 4 ,To’pi kong mi, excl. 
h * Xo'p chhinami, incl. \ /^Xu’iu keng mi, inch 


suiiffalihem. 


Dual and plural of agent. 

/I. Top sung clihem. Tiny two (or ye twro) struck me, 

; ,Xl*: Ti^p^suog aieiiu, , They .ail. struck me. , 

:,., 2. TV mi. , •|-Tu|^c.hhein. . . ' ' ■4"Toni nem.. 

N. B.— 'The brackets and the iiiirjal crosses (*!-) refer, as before exr-lained to 
: . fof.rnS'. of .the Terb searcely reconci'ieable with ou r .ideas of' co.rijoK.atlon and yethiot'X: 
-easily = se.pa rah. sucii as Hve soy nmd' to' forms coriiman to the. actire . stud ' 

■ ..passtre voices, . see on .for.' another ■’view.of the' suliject. 

Dzial ami plural of agent. 

J2. To’ mi. They two (or we two) struck thee. 

:'v;k2..’'To* m - ^ . They.aii Struck thee. 

3, 4“ IV pmn. -|-To’ pochhem. -I-To' pomem. 

Dual and plural of agent* 

{ 3. 4 „To’ pnchhera. They two struck him# 

3. ^To’ poiiieni* They all struck hi.m. 

A. second form of passive is eoustructed from the past participle and the ausiiiar 
verb, as aforenoticed, thus — • 


/2. To’ mi. 

12. T/ mi. 

3, 4“ IV pom.'. 


§ 3 . 4 „To’ pnchhera, 
3. ^To’ poiiiem* 
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2. Topta normmj 

3. Topta oomij 
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S. , 

D. 

3P. 


Top BUffi j 
To p no oh hem j 
Top oonem., 


S.<y 

D.r 

p. 

S.y 

D. 

P. , 


Top’mum. 

Top’ mochbem. 
Top’ monem. 
Top sungiiii. 

To[) sungeiiliem. 
Top sun^nern. 


I&c. according to the model of sheer neuters (see 

/ pM). 

Special Vorms. 

I. — I and thou. 

I (only) strike or 'will strike or struck thee. 1 
I (oniy) strike or struck you two. Lioristic. 

I (only) strike or struck you all. J 

il. — Thou and 1, 

Thou strik’st or wilt strike me. 


Present and 
Future, 


I 


■Preterite 


Ye two strike or will strike me. 

Ye ail strike or will strike me. 

Thoa struckedst me. 

Ye two struck me. 

Ye all struck me. 

The optative passive is precisely similar to the optative active. The negative 
mood is formed, as before, by merely prefixing the particle of negation, or ma. 

Interrogative Mood. 

Jpreterite, 

Topsung ki ma. ^ Dual and plural by dropping m 
Tom ki nid. > or mi final and substituting the 

+To’ po ki ma. ) interrogative form. 

Subjunctive mood by substitutirig nam and phen for ki ma, according to tense. 

Potential Mood. 

Freterite, 

1. Top wonsnngmi, 

2. Top woniui, 

3- ^''Top vvontura, 

Freeative Mood. 


Fresent. 

1. To’ mo ki ma. 

2. 4*r<>p 

3. 


Present (or future) . 

1. Top wongnom. 

2. Top w’oniiii. 

3. -I- Top wontum. 


land so on, conjugating with 
> the passive of wonto like 
J the passive of haio. 


Present. 

1 , To’mo yu. 
2+Top yu. ^ 

■34‘'l’oF 


1 Dual and 
1 indicatit 


J 


plural as in the 
*, substituting yu 
for the final m or mi. 


Preterite. 

1. Top sung yu. 

2. Torn yu. 

3. To’po yu. 

Oansal Verb. 

Formed as before with the passive of pingko added to top’. Top pinggnom,. 

Tup pingsungmi, &c. Like the above paradigm of roots in ’po are conjugated 
also, chi’po, to dfctVcate, wo’po, to shoot, i’po, to raise (make set up) diTpo, to 
kindle, khi’p'^? to make rope, pi’ no, to suck, po’po, to lick, yo’po, to take off. 
chho’po, to siiarpen, and all otliers having no consonant but an abrupt tone (stand- 
ing for truncated p) before the transitive sign. 

Sth. — Conjugation of transitives in po having a nasal (m. n, ng) before it. 


* See prior note at Sishtn. Here we have for Vayu to’vi nognora and topta 
nognom, — kfaas kutnya hop and kutyako.hon and dahma kha, daya'huia kha, 
Kewari, 
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The verb ho% to taste. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Aff. Hommung*, to taste or to have tasted.*^^' Aoristie, 

Neg. Maiig .Iiommiiog, not to taste or to have tasted. 

Present. Tasting j !“ <>i- f«twe 

® With iiiam verb ill preterite. ' , ■ 

Fast Having tasted. 

H*>ni .sing he. Future or present. When tasting. 

Horn khen. Past. After tasting. After having tasted. 


Gerunds. 
Horn he. 

Horn nun gj ■ 
Horn hom ,ha. 


Honvi or Homvi. , Who tastes, did or will taste. Aoristic. 

Homta or .Hompta, \¥hat is or has been tasted. Past and passive. ^ ' 

Huiatung or Eomptang. What will be tasted, what is usually tasted, what fu to 
be tasted. Future passive. 

Ferhal Hoims. 

"l E.vpresses the instrument as homcliyang ]i, the tastino* 
Plom chyung. ■ tongue. It is also used substantively hom chyang'j 

J the taster (organ, not man.) 

Horn lung, expresses the locality, external to self. 

Hom sing, expresses the time of tasting. 

The negative forms of all the above are made by prefixing the privitive parti- 
cle mang, 

Imperatwe Mood. 

^Singular. Dual. Plural. 

liompo, Horachhe. Homne, 

Dual and phcral of object. 

Hompochhe. Do thou taste those two. 

Hompome. Do thou taste them ail. 

Negatives of the above. 

Tlui hom . Thii homchhe. Tha liomae. 

Tha homchhik. Do not taste those two. 

Tha horane. Do not taste them all. 

Indicative Mood, 


3. Hom sungmi. 


ri. Hom sungchhem. 
\l, Hom sungmem. 
2 . 

f2. Hom chhikmL 

\2. Hom mem. 

3.-|“Hom mi. 


Present tense. 

f , Hom chhokrai, e.xcl. / Horn popmi, excL 
chhilcmi, inch b ‘ Horn pern, iiici. 

Dual mid plural of object. 

I taste' them 'two,: ' 

I taste them all. 

4-Hom ohhikmL' ,+Homnem, 

Dual and plural of object. 

Thou fastest them two. 

Thou tast’st them all. 

4“ Homchhikmi. 


^ Also used quite like au adjective hommuog tl, drioking or palatable water, 
water fit for tasting or being tasted,- ■ , 
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1,' Horn ptingmi' 


Tdiju Vocabulary, 

Dual and phcral of object. 

He tastes them two. 

He tastes them all. 

Dreterite, 

J chhongmij excl. 


ivnumpuagm. S T-„ / 4 .Hompi kongmi, exol. 

i. Hom chhmgmi, mcl. \.~Hompi keiigmi, inci. 

Dml and plural of object, 
jl. Hom pungchliem. /[ tasted them two. 

\I. Hom puogmem. \_I tasted them all. 

2. Hom pum. -f Horn chhem. -|-Hcm nem. 

Dual and plural of object. 

fS. Hom pochhem. fThou tastedst them two. 

\2. Horn pomem. \Thou tastedst them all. 

3. + Hom pum. pochhem. -f-Hom pomem. 

Dual and plural of object. 

/■ s Hom pochhem. /He tasted them two. 

pomem. \He tasted them all. 

Negative mood by prefixed nta. 

Optative mood by conjugation of the verb dak suffixed to the root (hom) of the 
main verb Hom dak gnom, &c. 

Interrogative mood by dropping final mi or m and substituting the interrogation 
form ki ma, thus — 

Dreseni. Dreterite, 

1. Hom sung ki ma. Horn pung ki ma, 

2. + Horn kima. Horn po ki mL 

3. -{“Horn kim£ -|-Hom po ki ma. 

Subjunctive mood by substituting nam in the present and phen in the past for 
ki ma, thus hom sung nam, if I taste; hom pung phen, if I had tasted, &c. 

Potential mood by conjugating the aoristic transitive wonto after the root hom. 

Drecative 3£ood. 


fl. Horn pungchliem. 
1_I. Horn pungmem. 

2. Horn pom. 

f2. Hom pochhem, 
\2. Horn pomem. 

3. + Hom pum. 

/ s Hom pochhem. 

\ “ Hom pomem. 


nem. 


-[-Hom pomem. 


Dresent. 

1. Hom sung yu, 

2. ■ -f-Hom yu. ' 
o, *4“ Horn yu. 


Dreterlte. 

Hom pung yu, 
Hom po yu. 

“j- Hom po yu. 


Ithus merely substituting the 
V. precative particle for the iu- 
J terrogative. 


Ooniinuative Mood. 


Horn na hom nognom, 
Hom na hom nonum, 
Hom ha hom nomi. 


’-&c. as before. 


Meeiprocal Mood^ 

Horn na hom pfincbungmi, *1 

Hom bora panchem, j ^tc. as before. 

Hom na hom panchem, J 

Caumh 

By conjugating the root hom with the causal verb piiigko, as before. 
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' Shtguiar. 

Aif. Horn suns'. 
Keg. Tiiii liommo. 


Aff. Horn snngcblie. 
Aff. Horn snngne. 

N e g. T I'l a li o m in oc lib e. 
Neg. Tiia hommoiie. 


Singular. 
1. lloiu mum* 


Jl* Horn mocliliem. 
'i^l. . Horn momem. , 

Smgnlm\ 

2. -j- Ho 111 mi. 


r2. Horn mi. 

\ 2 . 

3. 4-rI(mimi. 

J"3. -j-Hnm cbhikmi, 
mem. 


3* 'Horn sungmi. 


{ L Horn sungcMism. 
1. Ham siingmeui. 

2. Horn mi. 


f2. Horn mi. 

\2. Hurami. 
S.^-nempuni. 

f 3.+ Horn pocliera. 
\S. -f-Hom pomem. 

Hompta Bognoaij 
Hompta BonuMj 
Hoxsapta iiomij 


Tdyu Vmahtdarf . 

Passits* 

Imperative Mood. 

Dual* 

Homebbong. 

Tha bomchliok. 

Dual mid phiral of agent. 

Do ye two taste me. 

■■ Do ye aii taste me. 

Do ye two taste me not. 

Do ye ail taste me not. 

Indicative Mood. 

Dual. ■ Ulural. 

Horn- cb‘nokmi,,,escL f i Horn popml, excl. 
Horn chhikmi, iuci, pern, incl, 

Dual and plural of agent, 

They two (or ye two) taste me. 

They aii taste me. 

Dual, Plural, 

cbbikrni. -j” 

Dual ami plural of agent. 

They two (and we turn) t iste thee. 

They all ( iisd w’e two) taste lliee, 

-f- Horn ciiliikmi. -|~Hommem. 

They two (aiid ye) taste him. 

They ail taste him. 

FreierUe. 

ft Horn clihong mi, excl. f , TTompi kongmi, escl 

X~^Hom ciiliiiig mi, iucl. * Hompi kengmi, incl. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two (or ye two) tasted me. 

Tiiey all tasted me. 

~J-JULomchhem, +Homnem. 

Dual and plural of agent 

They two (or we two) feasted thee. 

They all (or we two) tasted thee. 

-f-Hom pochhem. -f-Hom pomem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two tasted him. 

They all tasted them. 

2hd form of the passive. 

^Bcc. as' before throughout the auxiliary verb. 
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Mural, 

Horn pi koog. 
Tha horn pok. 


Homnum. 

: Horn nociiem. 
Hoca noiiem. 


S.7 

D.7 Horn inochlieui. 
p. Horn raooem. 


Horn sungmi.^ 
Horn sungchhem. 
Horn suEgnem. 


Vocalularu^ 

Special Forms- 

I.— I and thou. 

I (only) taste or will taste or did taste i 
I (only) taste or tasted you two. 

I (only) taste or tasted you all. 

n. — Thou and I, 

Thou (or he) tast’st or wilt taste me. 
Ye two (or they two) taste &c. or \ 
taste me. 

Y'e all taste or will taste me. 

JPi'eierite. 

Thou (or he) tasted’st me. 

Y^e two (or they two) tasted me. 

Ye all (only) tasted me. 


Negative Mood, 

Is formed, as in active voice, merely by prefixing the privative particle ma, 

Optatwe Mood, 

Concurs with the same in the active voice, dak having an active and passive 
sense, and the neuter form dakgnom being also the passive form, dakgnom I 
desire or am desired ; the latter sense transferred to root. With the synonymous 
verb yot% to like, the voices can be distinguished, yosto being the active transitive 
and yosung the passive, hence we have as optative active and passive. 


Active voice, 

ii. Present tense. 


\ I like to taste. 


Preterite. 


Present tense. 
I like to be 
tasted. 

Preterite. 


Active voice. Passive voice. 

1. Horn yonmi. *) Present tense. 1. Horn yotgnom. Present tense. 

2 . Homyotmi. h ute to taste. 2- \ I like to be 

3. Horn yotmi, j 3. liom yostum. ) tasted. 

1. Horn yostungmi. 1. Horn yossungmi. 

2. Horn yostum. > Preterite. 2. Horn yonmi. f Preterite. 

3. Horn yostum, j 3. Horn yostum. ) 

Interrogatwe Mood. 

Simply by dropping m or mi final and substituting ki ma. 

Suhpmctive Mood. 

Simply by dropping the mi or m and substituting nam for present and phen for 
past tense, ilommonam : Homsungphen, &c. 

Foteniial Mood. 

By conjugating the passive of wonto, as before, added to the root bom. 

Frecative Mood. 

By dropping the final m or mi, and substituting yu : Hommo yu : Homsung 
yu, Sec. 


^ The murk 7 placed before some of these forms indicates that they are in- 
cluded in the more ordinary forms of conjugation. They are rej)eated here for 
illustration. The change of sense in dual and plural of preterite shows, in con- 
junction with the whole system of conjugation, how restive the language is under 
these trammels. 
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Vdj/7t Vocahulary. 
Cmisal Mood. 


As before by pingko added to the root. 

Thus are conjugated, nampo, to smell; thampo, to lose; Aduimpo, to bury; 
henipo, to cause to sleep; hampo, to spread; and all similar words. So also are 
conjugated all transitives in ko having a nasal before them (n or ng) as pingko, to 
send : chinko, to spin and to fill ; pimko, ro weave ; hdnko, to uncover honko 
to obey; chininko, to cleanse; tiinko, to drink spirits and to cherish; sunko, to 
dry at fire — only that tlie terminations dependant on the transirive change with 
that sign, and as hompo makes hompopmi hompem, so pingko makes pingkoktni 
pingkem. 

10 tb.~— Conjugation of transitives in ko not having any consonant between the 
sign and the root. 


The verb Ta, to place. 

Infinitue Mood. 


Aff. Uorbtic. 

rseg. ^lang taminig. J 

Gerunds. 

Tabe, 1 [ 

I’anung, | 


Tatdha, J* ut supra. 


Tasinghe, 

Ti'ikben, 


Participles. 

Tovi, 

Tota, > ut supra. 

Totang, 3 

Verbal nouns. 


Tuchyang, I 
Tfilung, I ut supra. 

Tasing, J 


Singxilar. 

Aff. Tako.. . 
'Heg.^lhE' to. 

Takochhe. 

Takome. 


Tha tochhik. 
Tha tome. 


Singular. 
1. Tangmi.* 


1. TangcUhem, 
1. Tangmem, 
2.4-Tomi. 


Negatives of all by mang prefixed. 

Im^^erative Mood, 

Dual. Plural 

Tachhe. Tane. 

Thu tochhe. Tha tone. 

Dual and Plural of Object, 

Put down those two. 

Put down them all. 

JSfegafAve. 

Put not down them two. 

Put not dow’ii them all. 

Indicative Mood. 

. Dual. . . : PlumU. 

( Ta chholcmi, excl. j Takokmi. 

1 Xa chhiknii, inch \ Takem. 

Dual and Plural of Object. 

I put down them two, 

J put down them all, 

-|-Tochbikmi. -|-Tonem. 


* Also Tovi nognom, as elsewhere explained. 
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( 2 . Toclitiikmi, 

[2. Tomem. 

C S.+Tocbhikmi. 
j^3.4“Tomera. 


Singular. 
1. Takungmi. 


;■ 1. Takungclilieiii. 
^ 1. Takurigmem. 
2. TakuQi. 


■ 2. T^iochhem. 
^ 2. Takomem. 

" S.+'I'akum. 


Dual und Mural of Object, 

Thou putst down them two. 
Thou putst down them all. 
“|*TochhikDQi. 

Dual and Mural of Object. 

He puts down them two. 
He puts down them all. 

Freterife, 


-j-Tomem. 


DuaL 

f Ta chhongmi. 
Ta chldtigrni. 


MuraL 

f Takikongmi. 
\Takikengmi, 


Dual and plural of Object. 

I phiced them two. 

I placed tiiem all. 

Tachhem. Tauem, 

Dual and Plural of Object. 

Thou put’st down them two. 

Thou put’st down them all. 

-j- Takochhem. -f-Takomem. 

Dual and Plural of Object. 


J JL^’ Tfikocbhem. He put down them two. 

\ ‘ 3. Takomem. He put down them all. 

Negative mood by prefixed ma. 

Optative mood by dak conjugated after the ta root, as before given. 

Interrogative mood by cutting off final mi or m and substituting the < 3 uei 7 ing 
formula ki ma. 

Subjunctive mood by like truncation and substitution of nam for present and 
phen for past tense. 

Potential mood by conjugating wonto after the root ta. 

Precative by the immutable particle yu substituted for final mi, m. 

Causal by conjugating pingko added to root. 

Contimiative Mood. 

*1 and so on, conjugating the substantive verb n<5, to be 
> after the model of phi to come and. prefixing the 
J iterated root with na interposed. 


1. Ta nata nognom, 

2. Ta nata nonum. 

3. Ta nata nomi. 


Feolpvcal Mood. 


Singular. 

1. Ta nata panchungmi. 

2. Ta nata panchem. 


DuaL 


2, Ta nata panchem. 


Plural, 

j Ta nata pachikokmi. 
\Ta nata pachikem, 
Ta nata pachinem. 
Ta nata paohimem. 


f Ta nata panachhok mi, 

( Ta nata panachiiikrni. 

Ta nata panachhikmi, 

Ta nata panachhikmi. 

And so on for the preterite after the model of imche and all reflex verbs in che. 
This is formed by the reflex of the verb pa to do, which is puache added to the 
iterated root as before. The construction ad sensum, which is the chief rule of tiiii 
tongue, restricts the reciprocal mood in use to the dual and plural. 

3 H 2 




Smgtd&r. 

Aff. Tosiing. 
2seg, Tlia togno. 


Tosangchhe. 

'iTosimgne. 

^ f Tlia tosungchlie. 
Tha tosttnsiie. 


Singniar, 

TognoiH. 


( 1. Toguochhem. 
\ i. To“[iiomeni» 

2.-f Tomi, 


2. Tomi. 
2. Tomi. 


1,3. Toclihikmi. 
* 3. Tomem. 


1.: .Tosutigmi, 


* 1. Tosiuigciihem. 

Tosiijjgmein. 

; 2. ' Taiiii. ' " ' 


' 2. Tomi, 

[ 2. Tomi. 

3. 4-Taknm. 


3.4-Takominn. 

1 Tota nognoiBj 

2 Tota non a JO, 

3 Tota notoi, 


V(h/ii Vocaiiilary. 

: Passive' Voice. 

Imperative Mood, 

Dual. 

Toelihoag, 

Tha toohhok. 

Dtml and plural of Ggemt. 

Do ye two place me. 

Do ye all place me. 

Place me not, ye two, ye all, 

Iniieatwe Mood, 

Dual. Dlural. 

r Tochhokmi, J Tokokmi, excl. 

XTocIihikmi. **[ incL 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They (or ye) two place me. 

They all place me. 

•^'-Ctjchhikmi. -f-Toaem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two (and we.) place thee. 

They all (and we) place thee. 

-|-Tochbikmi. “j-Tomem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two (and ye) place him. 

They all place him. 

Dreterite. 

Toclihongmi. f Tokikongmi, excl. 

Tochhiugmi. [ Tt)kikeiigmi, iocl. 

Dual and pilural of agent, 

Tliey two (or ye? placed me. 

They all placed me, 

Tochhem. Tonem. 

D'tial and plural of agent. 

They tw'o (or we) placed thee. 

They ail (or w’e) placed time, 
fTakocblicm. -f-Takomem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They twm (or ye) placed him. 

They ail placeu isim. 

2ncl form of the passive. 

;S£:C,;A»''^'befbre, 


P 


PIutmL 
Tokikong, 
Tha tokok. 
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Special forms. 
1. — I to thee,. 


B. 

Tonum, 

I (only) placed or will place thee. 

P.„ 

Tonochhem. 

I (only) placed or will place you two, 

P. ^ 

Tonooem, 

I (only) placed or will place you all. 
n. — Thou to me. 

S. 7 

Tognom. 

Thou (or he) placest &c. me. 

I). 7 

Tognochhem. 

Ye two (or they two) place me. 

P. 

Tognonem. 

Ye all (only) place me. 

Preterite, 

S,.7 

Tosungmi. 

Thou (or he) placed me. 

D.,7 

Tosungchhem. 

Y'e two (or they two) placed me. 

:P. ; 

Tosuugnem. 

Ye ail placed me. 


Present 

and 

Future* 


Wegative Mood. 

By prefixing ma merely. 

Optative Mood. 

Ta dakgnom, &c. as in active voice. 

Ta ping dakgnom (the last as a neater) seems to be more correct, but is eschewed, 
though dakgnom, if allow^ed to be a passive, could hardly (one would suppose) 
create the passive sense in the main verb in either form of this mood. 

Interrogative Mood, 


Togno Id ma. 
To ki ma. 
•4-To ki ma. 


Tosung ki ma, *) a 

To Id ma, > 

-pTako ki ma, 3 

Suhjimcfive Mood, 


and so on, dropping the final 
m, mi and substituting the 
interrogative ki ma. 


As in the interrogative but substituting nam in present and phen in past tense 
for the interrogatory form. 


Ta won gnom, 
Ta WUXI mi, 
-j-Ta wontum, 


Ta ping chungmi, 
Ta ping chem. 

Ta ping chem. 


Potential Mood, 

C &c., like the passive of hato aforegone. Here also the 
J passive sense lost in the truncated root is trans- 
j ferred to the secondary verb. Taping wonchungmi, 
k I am able to be put down, is also admissible. 

Causal Mood. 


'I Ta ping gnom, 
j Ta ping mi, 
)'Ta ping mi, 


I am put down by my | I am set down by an- | 


own will, &c. 


other’s will, &;c, J 

Contimiative Mood. 


&c,, by the reflex or passive 
I causal of pingko conju- 

gated like i niche and 
I hompo, respectively. 


Ta nata pognom, T &c., the iterated root conjugated with the passive 

Ta xiata pomi, > of the verb pa, to do, which agrees with ta, to 

Ta nata pomi, 3 place. 

Thus are conjugated jako, to eat, pako, to make, Thako, to hear, Nako, to 
kindle, Chhako, to loosen, Chhuko, to seize, Doko, to catch, Khiko, to hide, 
l)uko, to dig, Seko, to understand, Eeko and Guko, to lift up, Khoko, to cook, 
Boko, to dry and all others having a nude root before the ko aign. But observe 
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[Ko. 6. 


that tako, jako and pako change their a into 6 as in the aforegone paradigm 

whereas the rest suffer no such alteration. All alike take a half nasal before 1;lie 
intransitive sign die. It has already been remarked that transitives m “ko’* 
having a nasal before the sign, as pingko (potias pingko) to send, are conjugated like 
transitives in. po with a siroilariy placed nasal. But as pinko is tiie great former 
of Causatives I give it, before closing the cotijugations, observing by the way 
tiiat the root ping, which is merely nasalized pi, seems to e*\piaiu the ^Dravirian 
causative sign. 


Siiiffuiar. 

Aff. pingko (Pinko). 
Keg. ilia ping. 


.rt-. f Plnukochhe. 
t PingUome. 

.(■ Tha pingelihik, 
^ Tha pingme. 


Sinf/tdar* 

1. Fingsangmi. 


M. Piogsungdihem. 
[ 1* Fingsungmem. 
2. 4- Fingmi. 

' 2. Pingchhikmi. 

2. Pingaiem. 

3. -|- Ping mi, 

f 3. 4“ Pingchhikmi. 
[3, 


1. Piiigkungmi. 


" 1. Fingkimgchhem, 
_ I. Pingkungmem, 
2. Pingkum. 


■ 2. Pingkochhem. 
^ 2. Fingkomem. 
3. -f- Pingkum, 


' I 3. Pitigkoclihem. 
“^3* Pingkomem, 


Imperative, 

Dual, Ilural 

Plngebhe. Pingne. 

Tha pingclihe. Tha pingne. 

Dual and plural of object. 

Do thou send ihsm two. 

Do thou send them all. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

Indicative present. 

Dual. Fiural. 


. 4.^ 

( ^ Pingchhikmi. 

Dual and plural of object. 

I send them two. 

I send them all. 

4” Pingchhikmi, 

Diial and plural of object. 
Thou send’st them two. 
Thou send’st them ail. 

-f* Piuchhikmi. 

Dual and jditral of object. 

He sends them tw'o. 

He sends them ail, 

Dretoriie, . 

I I Pingchliougmi. 

^ * Pingchliingmi. 

Dual and plural of object, 

I sent them two, 

I sent them all. 

4“ Pingchhem, 

Dual and plural of object. 

Thou seud’est them two. 
Thou send’est them ail. 

+ Pingkochhem. 

Dual and plural of object. 

He sent them two. 

He sent them all. 


f Pingk* 

I'^Pingb 


kokmi, 

kem. 


4-Pingnem. 


4 - Ping mem. 


{ Pingkikongmi. 
4*Pingkikengmi, 


4“Pinguem, 


4^ Pingkoraem, 
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Aff. 

Neg. 


Aff. 

Neg 


Pinsnng. 

Tlia pinggno. 


r Piiigsungcbiie. 

[ Pingsungup. 

Tiia pingsungclilie. 


Vd^i& Yoedbidary, 

Pas SITE Yoice, 

Imperative Mood, 

Pingclihong. 

Tha pingchhok, 

Dual and plural of agent. 

Do you two send me. 

Do you all send me. 

Tha pingsungne. 

Indicative Mood, 
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Pingkikong. 
Tha pingkok. 


I. Pinggnom. 


{+ 


Dresent Tense, 

Pingc.hhokmi. 

Pingchhikmi. 


{+ 


Pingkokmi, 

Pingkem. 


-f-Pingnem. 


-pPingmem, 


Dual and plural of agent, 

f 1, Pinggnochhem. They two send me. 

1 I. Piiiggnomem. They all send me. 

2.-|-Fnignai. +Pingchhikmi. 

Dual and plural of agent, 

C 2. Pingmi. They two send thee. 

( 2, Pingmi. They all send thee. 

3 4- Pingmi, + Pingchhikmi. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

J , 3. Pingchhikmi. They two send him, 

1*3, Ping mem. They all send him. 

Preterite, 

Pingchhongmi, 

"^Pingchhingmi. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

fl. Pingsungchhem, They two sent me. 

\ 1. Pingsungmern. They all sent me. 

-f- Pingchhem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two sent thee. 

They all sent thee. 

4“ Pingkochhem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 
r ,3. Pingkochhem. They two sent him, 

1*3. Phigkomem. They all sent him. 

11. — Conjugation of transitives in ** ko*’ having an abrupt tone (equal iterate 
sign) between the sign and the root. 

The verb Phd, to beget, or give birth to. 

Infinitive Mood , 


1. Pings iingmi. 


■]. Pingsungcbhem, 
^ 1. Pingsungmern. 

2. Pingmi. 




Pingmi. 

pingmi. 


3.-|"i^higkura, 


f , Pingkikongmi, 
\ ‘ Pingkikengmi. 


Pinguem. 


4“Pingkomem, 


Aff. Fhok mung. 

Neg, Mang phokmun<r. 
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Gfi'rnnds, 

Pliokhe. 
Phoknuo?. 


&c. 


AC PWko. 

Neg. Tlia pho’ko. 


Tei^ial nonns. 
Phokch^^aiig. 
Phoklung. 
Phoksing. &c. 


Phoii^ne. 
Tha phokue* 


AC 


( riio’koohlie. 

( Phr/ko!iie. 
f Tliil j.hfkchhik, 
‘ \ Tlia phokme. 


Slii^uJar* 

Phoiigmi. 


Cc 

ii. 


Pliongclsbem. 

Phoisguieua, 

Phokmi. 

Plsokclihikmi. 

Phokir.eni. 

Piioknii. 


[ 3, Pliokclilukaii* 
[ 3. Piiokmeoi. 


I, Piio’kungmi, 


■ .77(^u-..Fbeabidmg.* ... q 

JParticiples. 

Pholivi* 

Phokta, &c. 

Impemtwe Mood, 

Phokclihe. 

■ Tha piiokelibe. 

Dital and plural qf alject. 

Do thou beget two. 

Do thou beget nlL 
Da not beget two. 

Do not beget ail. 

Indimtme Mood. 

■ Bud. '■ , ■ * Blural, 

Phokcbbokmi, excl. Phokkoknii, exol. 

Pliokchhiknii, inch Phokkem, inch 

Biial mid> plural of object. 

I beget them two, 

. I beuet them all. 

Pliokcbhikml. Phoknem. 

■ JDital mid plural of object. 

Thou begetPst them two, 

Thou begetPst them all, 

Fhokchhikuii. Fhokmem. 

Dual and plural of object. 

■ Pie begets them two. 

He begets them all. 

Freteriie. 


I Phokchhongmi, excl. 


( Phokikongmi, excb 
\ Phokikengmij inci. 


Ph okciib ki g mi, in cl . 

Dual and plural of object. 

ri. Pho’kuugcbliem, I begot two, 

[ 1. Pho’kungniem. i begot all. 

2, PhoTcum. Phokchhem, 

Dual and plural of object, 

f 2. Pbokochem, Thou begott’st two. 

1 2. Phokomem. Thou begott’st all. 

3. Pho’kum. Phokochhem. 

Dual and plural of object. 

{ 3. Phokochhem. He begot two. 

3. Pbokoinemo, He begot all. 

Reciprocal continiiative, &c. compound with phok and the verbs no ami panche 

' h'.i; f'. " vh''^ 

Fassive Voice, 

No infinitive or participles save in the causal form phokpingmung, phokpingise, 

: 'phoi|nsigvl,v&c»\^h:;h, ^ 


Phonguem. 


Phokomem. 
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singular* 

AfT. Phoksunj^. 

Neg. Tiia phokgno.^ 

A ^ J Phoksungchhe. 

[ Phoksungne, 

_ r Tha plioksungckhe. 
( Tha pboksungne. 


Imperative Mood* 

Dual Plural* 

Phokcbhong. Plio'kikong, 

Tha phokchhok. Tlia pho’kok. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

Do ye two beget me. 

Do ye all beget me. 

Indicative Mood, 

Dual and plural and agento-objective as in the last 
conjugation, only substituting pliok for to, of 
which the latter shows the ta root, internally 
modified and the former, the iterate transitive 
sign, elsewhere suppressed, here brought forward, 
for phok-gnom and phongmi both depend on 
pho’-ko being really phok-ko. 


Singular. 

1. Phokgnom. 

2. Phokmi. 

S. Phokmi. 

Preterite. 

1. Phoksungmi. 

2. Phongmi, 

3. Phongmi. J 

Thus are conjugated ta’ko, to decorticate, kho’ko, to crook, pu’ko, to awaken, 

chi’ ko, to bite, ne’ko, to give rest, lu’ko, to choose, li’ko, to lay dow'ti or throw- 
down, cha’ko, to put upon, to make come up, ye’ko, to shear or clear the ground 
for cultivation, chho’ko, to sow, po’ko, to weigh or measure, chu’ko, to plane 
wood, lo’ko, to turn over, &c. Observe that in all these the latent iterate sign of 
the imperative whose presence is only indicated by the abrupt tone (ta’ko) is pre- 
served in the conjugation, whence from a common crude, or ta to place and to 
decorticate, comes all the difference of tangmi, tomi, tomi and tarigmi takmi, 
takmi in the indicative, whilst in the preterite there is only the difference of the 
abrupt accent, takungmi, takum, takum, and ta’kungmi, ta’kum, ta’kura. The 
change of vowel is confined to the three verbs tako, jako and pako. All other 
transitives in “ ko” conjugated from the sheer root as SAko, understand it, 
follow the paradigm of tako, less that change of vowel; as imperative Se-ko, 
Se-chbe, Se-ne, indicative, sengmi, s6mi, semi, &c. Compare with the transitives 
in ’ko as above those in ’po, as to’po aforegotie. Both follow the Dravirian rule 
of iteration only disguised for the sake of euphony, 

12th. — Conjugation (of Irregulars), 

La, to go. 


Singular* 

Aff. La’la. 
iNeg. Tiia la’ la. 


Singular. 

1. Lagnora. 

2. Lu’lam. 

3. La’lam. 


Imperative Mood. 

Dual. 

La’chhe. 

Tha la’chhik^ 

Indicative Mood. 

Dual. 

J La’chhokmi. 
\La’chhikmi. 
La’chhikmi. 
La’chhikuii. 


Plurals 

Lane. 

Tha bine. 


PlaraL 
( La’kokmi. 
La'kem. 
Lanem, 
Ldmem. 


^ Bee first conjugai ion of neuters conjugated from the crude root. 
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[No 6. 


V/iyu Vo€al)t(l€mj. 


1. Ija’suBgini 

2* La’Iam. 

3. La’Iam, ■ 


JPreterite, 

( La’clihongmi, esc!. 
( La’chhingmi, iacL 
Ija’chhem. 
La’chiiem, 


f L^ykikongmi, esci. 
i La’kikengmij incl, 
Lanem. 

Lamem, 


13th. — Conjugation (of Irregulars). 

K6, to be, 

Present Indicative Slngidar. 

^ The residue is quite regular (see Isfc conjugation) as also 
f in the above verb, and indeed the dual and plural of all 
1 verbs whatever are nearly immutable, as will hava been 
j seen. 

Remar/i, ^hoih the above have an abrupt tone or obscure t' before the gerund 
participle and verbal noun signs, as iat’he ; not’he; lat’lat'ha, not'not’ha ; lat’vi^ 
not’vi ; la’ta, no’ta, also in the infinitive, lat’mnng, nofmung. ^ 

14th and loth. — Conjugations (of Irregulars), being those of the verb la, to go, 
as used in combination with other verbs, ’ 


1. Nognom. 

2. I^lonum* 

3. K6mi or 

iSum. 


I. — With transitives as top% to beat 

Bulieafiv-e premit 
singular, 

1. Top langmi. *1 Dual and plural, 

2. Top lam. as in the un- 

3. Top lam. combined verb 

Freteriie, ^ lagnom, &c. 

1. Top lasungmi. 

2. Toj) lam. 

3. Toplachem. 


IL— With neuters, as im, to sleep. 
Indicative ^Jresent 


singular, 

1. Im lagnom. 

2. Irn lam. 

3. Im lam. 

Preterite, 

1. Im hi sungmi. 

2. Im lain. 

3. Im lam. 


Dual and plural 
are in the se- 
parate verb. 


j 


Jmperatim, 

Topia, ’ Imla, 

Remarh , — In every conjunction of verbs the 1st loses the infinitive sign, and is 
used in the crude state, whence the peculiar transfer of passive expression to the 
subordinate verb, as before illustrated. But to this, hato in the sense of let, is an 
exception, thus, let me strike, is topmung hasung, and topmung hanum, 1 let 
■ thee strike# ■ 

The above fifteen conjugations with their accessories (see bracketed portions) 
exhibit the whole scope of Vayu conjugation. But a reference to them will siiow 
that it has been necessary, whilst striving to accommodate our forms to the genius 
of this language, to interpolate into the transitives certain forms e.xpressive of 
both agent and object, and likewise to append to the passive certain other forms 
waich have been necessarily set apart from all the conjugations ; not to mention 
the perpetual coincidence of active and passive forms. It may now be of use to 
exhibit the whole matter of conjugation in another shape seemingly more accom- 
modated to the genius of the language, and which, though exhibiting a deal of 
repetition, will be found convenient for comparisons when we proceed to the 
Kiraoti language, a language still richer than the Vayu toiiiiue, in pronominal 
combinations with the verb and wherein consequently many of the mere iterations 
of the following diagram will take distinct shapes ; whence we may infer that 
decomposition has proceeded a good deal further in the Vayu language than in 
the KirantI tongue. 
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Eat thou. 


Ye two eat. 


Ye ail eat. 


Vomiulary. 


The verb ja, to eat. 

Im^emtive Mood- 

Singular- 

1. Janelie, self, as agent or object, eat simply. 

2. Jako, It or him. 

3. Jato, his or for him. 

4. Jakochhe, them two. 

5. Jatochhe, their two. 

6. Jakome, them all. 

7. J'dtome, their all. 

8. Josung, me. 

9. Jasung, mine. 

10. Jochhung, us two, 

11. Jachhung, our two- 

12. Jdkikong, us all. 

^13. Jakikong, our all. 

Dual. 

^ i. Janachhe, selves. 

2. Jachhe, it. 

3. Jachhe, his, for him. 

4. Jachhe, them two. 

5. Jachhe, their two. 

6. Jachhe, them all. 

^ 7. Jachhe, their all. 

8. Josungchhe, me. 

9. Jasungchhe, mine. 

10. Jochhung, us two, 

11. Jachhung, our two. 

12. Jdkikong, us all. 

(^13. Jakikong, our all. 

Plural. 

^ 1. Janchine, selves or simple action (functional) 

2. Jane, it, 

3. Jte, his, or for him. 

4. Jane, them two. 

5. Jane, their two, 

6. Jane, them all. 

- 7. Jane, their all. 

8. Jdsungne, me. 

9. Jasungne, mine. 

10. Jochhung, us two. 

11. Jachhung, our two. 

12. Jdkikong, us all. 

^13, Jakikong, our all. 


8o2 




P'dyu Vocabulary, 


I eat or will eat. 


We two eat or 
will eat. 


'life all sat '.or 
will eat. 


Indicative MoocL 


Present a?zd Future, 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

8 . 
9. 
I 10. 
11 . 
I 12. 

L13. 


Singular, 

Jauchungmi, self, as age tit or object. 
Jangmi, it, him, 

Jatungmi, his or for him. * 

Jtingchhem, them two, 

Jatungchhem, their two, 

Jaiigmem, them all. 

Jatungmem, their ail. 

Joimm, thee. 

Janum, thine or for thee. 

Jdnochhem, you tw'o, 

Janochhem, your two. 

Jdnoriem, you all. 

Janonem, your all. 

Dual, 

J Jauacbokmi. escl. ”1 , 

1 Janachhikmi, inch/ 
fJachhokmi, ex€l.'\., 

\Jachhikmi, inch " 
Jachhokmi-cbhikmi, his, for him. 
Jachhokmi-chhikmi, them two. 
Jachhokmi-chhikmi, their two. 
Jachhokmi-chhikmi, them all, 
Jachhokmi-chhikmi, their ail. 
Jdmijthee. 

Jachhokmi, thine. 

Jochhikmi, you two, 

Jiichhokmi, your two. 

Joriem, you all. 

Janem, your all. 

Mural, 

rjanchikokmi, excl.l , 

IJanchikem, incl. 

C Jakokmi, excl.l 
Jakem, incl, * 

( Jatikokmi, excT.l , . « , . 

Jatifcem,tocl. j^.s, tor him. 


4, Jakokmi-kem, them two. 

5. Jathkokmi-kem, their two. 

I 6. Ja-kokmi-kem, them all, 

7, Jati-kokmi-kem, their all. 

8. Jomi or Jokokmi, thee, 

9* .lakokrai, thine. 

10. Jochhikmi, you two. 

11. Jakokmi, your two. 

12. Jdnem or Jdkokmi, you all, 
i^l3. Janem or Jakokmi, your all. 
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Thou eat’st or 
wilt eat. 


Ye two eat or 
will eat. 


Ye all eat or 
will eat 


Vocahuhr^, 


Singular. 


1. Janchhem, self. 

2. Jomi, it. 

3. Jatum, his, or for him. 

4. Jochhikmi, them two. 

5. Jatochem, their two, 

6. Jomem, them all, 

•{ 7. Jatomem, their all. 

8. Jognom, roe. 

9. J%nom, mine. 

10. Jochhokmi, ns two. 

11. Jdmi, our two. 

12. Jdkokmi, us all. 

13. Jakokmi, our ail. 


Dual, 


f 1. Janachhikmi, selves, 

2. Jochhikmi, it. 

3. Jachhikmi, his, 

4. Jochhikmi, them two. 

5. Jachhikmi, their two. 

6. Jochhikmi, them all. 

7. Jachhikmi, their all. 

8. Jognochhem, me. 

9. J%nochhem, mine, 

10. Jochhokmi, us two, 

11. Jachhokmi, our two. 

12. Jdkokmi, us all. 

1^13. Jakokmi, our all. 


Mural, 


f I. Janchinem, selves, 

2. Jonem, it 

3. Janem, its, his, 

4. Jonem, them two. 

5. Janem, their two. 

6. Jonem, them all. 

7. Janem, their all, 

8. Jognonem, me. 

9. Jaguonem, mine, 

10, Jochhokmi, us two. 

11, Jachhokmi, our two, 

12, Jokokmi, us all. 

(^13. Jakokmi, our all. 





Vdffu Vocahdar^. 


lie eats or will ^ 
eat. 


They two eat j 
or will eat. 1 


They all eat or { 
will eat* i 


Singular. 

f I. Janchhem, self. 

2. Jdmi, it. 

3. Jatam, bis, for him, 

4. Jocbbikmij them two. 

5. Jatochhenij their two. 

6. Jomem, them all. 

7. Jatomem, their ail. 

8. Jdmi, thee. 

9. Jdmi, thine. 

10. Jochhikmi, you two. 

11. Jachhikrai, your two. 

12. Jonem, you all, 

13. Jomi, your all, 

14. Jogiiom, me. 

15. Jagnoffij mine. 

f Jochhokmi.escl.i . 
{jochhikmi. incl.)"® ‘’"O- 

17. Jaclihokmi-chhikmi, our two. 

18. Jokokmi-kem, us all. 

19. Jakokmi-kem, our all. 

JDzeaL 

f 1. Janachhikmi, selves, 

2. Jochhikmi, it, him. 

3. Jatochbem, his, its. 

4. Jochhikmi, them two. 

5. Jatochbem, their two, 

6. Jochhikmi, them ail. 

7. Jatomem, their all. 

B. Jdmi, thee, 

9. Jdmi, thine. 

10. Jdchhik, you two. 

11. Jochhikmi, your two. 

12. Jonem, you all. 

13. Jochhikmi, your all, 

14. Jognochhem, me. 

15. Jagnochhem, mine. 

16 . 

{.Jochhikmi, incl. J 

17. Jachliokmi-chhikmi, our two. 

18. Jokokmukem, us all. 

19. Jakokmi-kem, our all. 

JPluraL 

1. Janchimem, selves. 

2. Jomem, it. 

3. Jatomem, his, its, for Mm. 

4. J dmem, them two, 

5. Jatomem, their two, 

6. Jomem, them all. 

7. Jdtomem, their all. 

8* Jdmi, thee. 

9. Jdmi, thiue, 

10. Jdchhikmi, you two. 
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I ate. 


We two ate. 


V^u Yoeabmldry. 


11 . Jatonaem , your two . 

12 . Jonem or Jomem, you all. 

13 . Janem or Jatomem, your all. 

14 . Jognomem, me. 

15 . Jagnomem, mine. 

/ JochhoVmi, excl.l , 
\Jochhifcmi, inol. r® 

1 7 . J achbokmi-chhikmi, our two, 

18 . J okokmi-kem, us all. 

1 ^ 19 . Jakokmi-kem, our all. 


jBreferite Tense, 


Singular, 

1. Jancliiiungmi, self, own. 

2. Jakungmi, it, him. 

3. Jatungmi, his, for him. 

4. Jakungchhera, them two, 

5. Jatungchhem, their two, or for them two, 

6. Jakungmem, them all. 

< 7. Jatungmem, their all, or for them all. 

8. Jonum, thee. 

9. Janum, thine, or for thee. 

10. J<5nochhem, you two. 

11. Janochhem, your two, or for you two. 

12. J(5iionem, you all, 

^13, Jaaonem, your all, or for you all. 

Bual, 


ri. 

2. 

3 . 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 


8. 

9 . 

10. 

llv 

12 ,. 

.1/13., 


{ Janachhongmi, excl.Y , 

•iinachhinsmi/iacl. °’'"- 

rjachhongmi.excl.'l. ^ 

LJachhingmi, inch j ^ 

/Jachhongmi, excl.l 1 . ^ i.. 

< 1 . , Mils, for him. 

hJachingmi, mcl. J 

{iSiSfS 

hJachhmgmij, inch J 

{assst>«' 

Jorni, thee, 

Jachhongmi, thine, for thee. 

Jdchliem, you two. 

Jachhongmi, your two, or for you two. 

Jonem or Jachhongmi, you all. 

Janum or Jachhongmi, your all, or for you all. 
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We all ate. 


Thfui or 
uid.st eat. 


Ye two ate. 


Wtijii VoeabtiJary. 


FluraL 


him. 


or for them two. 


rJanehWkongmj, excl.^ 

I^Janchmkengmi, inch _/ ’ 

rJatikoagmi,exeI.-l; y 
I Jakikengmj, incl, j ’ 

/Jakifcongmi, exel.\ , 

1 Jakikengmi, incl. 

SSS 

Jdmi, thee, 

Jakilcojjgmi, thine, or for thee. 

Jdchem or Jakikongmi, you two. 
Jatikongmi, your two, for you two, 

Jonem, or Jakikongmi, you ali. 

tJaoem, or Jatikongmi, your ali, for you nih 


Singular, 


1. Janchhem, self, own. 

2. Jakom, it, him, 

3. Jatum, his, for him. 

4. Jakochhem, them two. 

5. Jatochhem, their two, or for them two. 

6. Jakomem, them all. 

•{ 7. Jatomem, their all, or for them all. 

B. Josungmi, me. 

9. Jasungmi, mine, for me. 

10. Jdchungmi, us two. 

11. Jachungmi, otrr two, or for us two. 

12. Jokikougmi, us all. 

^13. Jakikongmi, our all, for us all. 


, ■ Dtmi. 

1. Januchhem, selves, own. 

2. .Tachhem, it, him. 

3. Jachhem, its, his. 

4. Jachhem, them two. 

a, Jachhera, their two, for them two. 
0. Jachhem, them all. 

-j 7. Jachhem, their all, for them all. 

8- Jdsuugehhem, me* 

9. Jasungchhem, miae, for me. 

10. Jochbungmi, us two. 

1 1. Jachhungmi, our two, for us two. 

12. Jokikongmi, us all. 

1^13. Jakikongmi, our all, for us ali. 


1857.] 


Ye all ate. 


They ate. 


They two ate. 


Vd^u Vbcaduhr^, 

JE^lural, 

'' 1. Janchinem, selves, own, 

2. Janem, it, him, 

3. Janem, his, its. 

4. Janem, them two. 

5. Janem, their two, for them two. 

6. Janem, them all. 

7. Janem, their all, for them all. 

8. Josnngnem, me. 

9. Jasungnem, mine, for me. 

10. Jdchhongmi, ns two, 

11. Jachhongmi, our two, for us two. 

12. Jokikongmi, us all, 

1^13, Jakikongmi, our all, for us all. 

Singular, 


ft, 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15 . 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 


Janohhem, self, own. 

Jakum, it, him. 

Jatum, his, for him. 

J akochhem, them two. 

Jatoflhhem, their two, for them two. 

Jakomem, them all. 

Jatomem, their all, for them all. 

Josungmi, me. 

Jasurigmi, mine, for me. 
r«ohhongmi,e.cl.j^^j^^_ 

I Jochhingmi, incl. J 
/ Jachhongmi, excl. | 

[ Jachhmgmi, incI. ) ’ 

J Jokikongmi, excl.l 
tjdkikengmi.inel. 

its!;} 

J(5mi, thee. 

Jakum, thine. 

Jdchliem, you two, 

Jachbera, your two, for you two. 

Jdnem, you all. 

Janem, your all, for you all. 

Dual, 


f 1. Janachhern, selveSj own. 

2. Jakochhem, it, him. 

3. Jatochhem, his, its. 

4. Jakochhem, them two, 

5. Jatochhem^ their two, for them two. 

6. Jakochhem, them all. 

7. Jatochhem, their all, for them all, 

8. Josungchhem, me. 

9. Jasungchhem, mine. 


■! 


10 . 

IJochhmgmi, inch J 
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Continued, 


,i78: 


Vd]/u Vbealulary, 


[No. 6. 


Continuation, 
They tv^’o ate. 


, 11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14 

15. 


r 


{jaES'S!-}™' 

/Jokikongmi, .xcl.5 ,, „i, 

l.J6klkengmi5 inch J 
1 6 m i, thee, 

{Sa... 

16. Jocbhem, you two. 

17. Jaclihem, your two, for you two. 

18. Joiiem, you all. 

19. Jaiiem, your all, for you all. 

FlumL 

1. Juncbimem, selves, own. 

2. Jakomem, it him. 

3. Jatomem, his its, 

4. Jdkomem, them two. 

5. Jatomem, their two, for them two. 

6. Jakomem, them all. 

7. Jatomem, their all, for them ail. 

8. Josungmem, me* 

9. Jasungmem, mine. 


10 . 


f Juclihongmi, excl.1 


us two. 


i^Jochhingmi, inch J 
They all ate. f Jachhongmi. excl.l . 

- “• ijachhinsTmijncl. ‘"-O’ 

} Jokikongmi, excL 1 ,, 

ijokike4mi,incl. 

{ Jiikikongmi, ex*l. 1 ,, ,, ,, 

JakikenlmCmcl. 

Jomi, thee, 

I 15. Jakum, Jakomem, thine, 

16, Juchhem, you two. 

17, Jachhem, your two, for you two. 

^ 18. Jonem, you all. 

Ll9. Janem, your all, for you all. 


12 . 

13. 

14. 


Memark . — The whole of the above forms will by and by, be seen to exist dis- 
tinctly in the Bahing dialect of Kiraati, and nearly all in the Bontaw'a and Kbaling 
dialects. In ¥ayu the principle is the same and many of the forms exist ; wherefore 
we must conclude that the others have been lost ; or shall we say that the process 
of development was staid in mid course ? The more anomalies, the more instruc- 
tion, and it is necessary to put so new and peculiar a mutter in several lights in 
order to judge of it truly. So that instead of apologising for the above almost 
interminable details, I shall proceed to subjoin a comparison of Vayu and Quiclina, 
the latter from Markham ut supra, cit. 



Q,uickna, 

Ydyu, 


1. I — thee. 


s. 

I love thee, Munaiki. 

f'bhariurx^. 

E 

I love you, Munaikichik, , 

/ CHihauochiiem, D. 
\ Ohhanonein, P. 

S. 

I loved thee, Munarkaiki. 

Chiianum. 

E 

I loved you, Muaarkikichik. 

f Chbanochhera, D, 
{Chhdaonem, F. 
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Ydyw Vocahulary. 
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II. He: — thee. 

S, He loves thee, Munasiinki. 

P. He loves you, Munasunkichik. 

S. He loved thee, Munasukanki. 

P. He loved you, Muaasukankichik 

III. Thou — me. 


Chbanmi, 

rChhanchhikmi, I). 
\Chhaaem, P. 

Chhanmi. 
/Chhaiichhem, D, 
kChhaaem, F. 


S, Thou lovest me, Munalmanki. 

P. Thou iovest us, Munahuankichik. 

S. Thou loved’st me, Munahuarkauki. 

P. Thou ioved’st us, Munalmarkankichik. 

ly. He — me. 


Chhangnom. 

/ Ohhanchhokmi, H. 
\.Chhaakokmi, P. 

Ohhansuiigmi. 

( Chhanchhongrai, D, 
\ Chhankikorigmi, P. 


S. He loves me, Munahuanmi. 
P. He loves us, Munahuanchik. 


S. He loved me, Munahuarka. 


P. 


He loved us, 


/"Munahuarkanchik. 
k M unahuarkaiku. 


Chhangnom. 
r Chhanchhokrni, excl. 1 
J Clihanchhikmi, inch j * 

I Cbhankokmi, excl. p 
kChhankem, inch ) ‘ 
Chhansungmi. 

S Chhanchhongmi, excl. ^.0 
Chhanchhingmi, inch J 
Chhankikorigmi, excl, kp 
Chhankikengmi, inch j 


Memark . — Chhan to love in yayii = Munain Qtuichna, is not a good word for 
comparison because of its being of the aoristic class of transitives in ** to.” In a 
tensed verb the resemblance to Quichna would have been more apparent. On the 
other hand, I have given the Vayu dual as well as plural, because its dual form- 
ative or chhik is almost identical with the Quichna plural sign or chile, whilst the 
plural one differs, and nothing is more certain than that these signs are apt to 
mingle and the dual to fall out of use. 


By referring to the above diagram of the verb ja, to eat, it will be seen that the 
Vayu has many other forms expressly representative of the agent and object and 
therefore more significant than some of those here collated with the Quichna forms. 


In Vayu the only forms which in the present state of the language refuse entirely 
to mix in the stream of conjugation are those which express the action passing 
from me to thee and no other.’ One cannot help imagining a syscem of conju- 
gation with suffixed pronouns thus — 


Ha, to give. 


To, to strike. 


Singular, 

1. Hagnom. 

2. Hanum. 

3. Hatum. 


MuraL 

/’Hakem. 

\Ha4ne1n. 

Hanem, 

/Hjunem, 

kHatera. 


Singular. 

1. To’mum. 
S. Topnum. 
3. To’pum. 


FluraL 

f To’pem, 
*i Tohnem, 
Topnern. 
fTohnem. 
k To 'pern. 


But the following explanations of the senses of the leading series of these forms 
which is real (the subordinate is wholly hypothetical) will show how utterly such 
a notion would mislead. 
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[No. 6. 


Vdyu Yoeahulary. 


^ fHa^nom, gives to ixie thou or he any single person. 

‘ hHakem, gives to ns any one in all numbers. 

.. fTo’mnrn. beats me thou or he any one in singular number. 

* \ To'pem, beats us any one in all numbers. 

^ f Hanum, gives to thee I only. Hanoi, for any other giver. 

*"* '|_rianem, gives to you all any save I. Hanonem, for me as the giver. 

„ fTopnuia, beats thee I only. To'mi, for any other beater or beaters. 

* \Topnero, beat you ail, any save I, in all numbers. 

rliatum, gives to him thou or he or any single person except me. IIatun<uni 
I for me. ■ , ’ 

3. J Ha mem. No such word, 

I Ilatomem, gives to them any person or persons except me : Hatum^meij 
for me. - 

flVoum /struck him any single person but me. Topungmi, for me. 

3. ■' ^ ’’ /strikes him, the present tense is to’mi. 

hTo’mem, strikes them all any person whatever. 

Hato, to give, being aoristic hatiim, is equally present and preterite. But top, 
to strike, has for the present tomi, which moreover serves for ail 3 persons alike in 
the singular number. 

GChus it appears that num and nem alone offer the appearance of uniformly 
inflected personal siiflixes, and that even in regard to these, the singular and plural 
sc/ue^ are diametrically opposite. 

But there are other conjplications resulting from the plurality of agents or of 
prstients which account at once for the specialities of the above explanations and 
of those which follow. Thus — 


1. Hagnom, gives to me any single person. 

2. Hagnochhem, give to me any two persons. 

3. Hdgnonem, give to me ye all only. 

4. Hagiiomenij give to me they all only. 

In the preterite hjisung takes the place of hagnbm ; and with the verb top’, to 
beat, we have only the euphonic change of gnom to mum, the residue being alike 
for both verbs ; thus we have — 

Premit. Preterite. 


1. Tohnum. 

2. To’mochhern. 

3. To’monera. 

4* To’momem. 


1. Topsungmi. 

2. Topsungchhem, 

3. Topsungnem. 

4. Topsungmem, 


If to the above crowding of agents and patients round the action, we add the 
fact that the distinction of activity and passivity in the action itself is almost lost 
at the very corner stone of the whole structure of conjugation — because the si^n 
of action kat* hexokin, viz,, its having an object, is precisely that which denotes 
at once the transitive verb and the passive voice ; e. g. ha-to, give to him ; 
ha»tii-m, he is given and he gives — we shall at the same time perceive how difficult 
It is to make tiiese languages conform to our notions of conjugation (see and 
compare Tickell and Philipps, voce Sontal) and shall also be prepared to hear that 
a system at once so complex and so incomplete has been very generuiiy cast aside 
either wholly (Newari, Lepcha, Bodpa, Malayalim, Burmah, Malay) ; or in part 
{otiitr Dravirmn, DUimali, Kamsangnaga, &c.) ; and in this or that particular 
mode, one group of tongues rejecting the dual (Dravirian cultivated) j another, 
the sex signs (Himalayan complex) 5*" a third, the whole system of conjunct prc- 


^ The complex Himalayan tongues are Limbu, Kiranti, Hayu, Kuswar, Sunwar, 
Dhiiimli, Bbramu, Chepang, iCuaunda} &c. 
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nouns (Himalayan simple^ and those above cited) ; whilst the attempt to blend with 
the action, agents as well as patients and both in the dual and plural numbers, has 
been maintained only by Eiranti and some oceanic tongues, the Yayu, Sontal, 
being now restricted to a duality and plurality on one side only, viz. that of the 
ajjents or that of the objects. The Vayu can express (like the Sontai) several 
agents and one patient ; or several patients and one agent; but not a plurality of 
both. The Eiranti can express a plurality of both. But neither one nor the other 
has elFected the same sort and degree of amalgamation of its conjunct pronouns in 
the case of its nouns as well as verbs, as the Himalayan Kuswar and the Ugro- 
finnic tongues generally have done, which all alike have perfectly blended suffixes 
for both ; whilst the Eiranti with an equal fusion in both cases prehrs the method 
of prefix for the nouns, f and the Yayu, following the same Dravirian order of 
arrangement has not reached the same completeness of development in this respect 
(therein further agreeing with Dravirian) though more in others. It has a perfectly 
separate set of possessives for combination (aiig, ung,a vein) p hut to the noun 
has got blended inseparably the 3rd of these (ang-upa, ung-upa, a-upa or wathim 
u-pa) and thus a euphonic combination of the whole with the nominal root has 
been prevented, as in Bodo which, however, as well as Yayu, can and occasionally 
does, use as perfectly fused:|: prefix forms as the Eiranti, " and sometimes both the 
disjunct and conjunct prefixually, and Dhimali likewise.§ From, the verb Bodo 
like Malayalim and several Nilgiri tongues, has dropt the pronoun : Dimali, like 
Tamil, Uraon and Male, has kept it: in Yayu, as in Sontai and Ho, the phseno- 
mena are complex, 

I refer to the head of pronoun for some more remarks on this subject. In the 
meanwhile and in conclusion of the topic of Yayu conjugation I beg to suggest 
attention to the following collation of actives and passives of the several types, in 
the 3rd persons of the present (or future) and preterite. 


The simple or nonpronominalized are Newari, Mdrmi, Gurung, Magar, Khas 
(mixed), Lep’clia, Palusen or Syar'pa (Serpa), Bodo, &c. 


Y’herewith 


Compare Sontai 
apu-ing dul-eng a'ing. 
apa-m dal-me-am. 

Qapa-t dal-e ai. 


I 


and Kuswar. 

Baba-im. Thatha-im-ik-an, 
Baba-ir. Thatha-ir-ik-an. 

Baba-ik. Thatha-ik-an. 


t a-pa, my 
i-po, thy 
a*po, his 

X Bodo. 
a-pha. 
na-pha. 
bi“pha* 


father, 

r Yayu, 
J am -pa. 
j um-pa. 
La-pa. 


tib-u, I 
tib-f, thou 
tib-a, he 

^ Dhiraali. 
ka-pa. 
na-pa, 
f wa-pa. 


strike. 


Its verb. 
Dengkhi-ka, 
Dengklii-na. 
DengUhi. 


The full pronominal forms with the noun are- 


angni apha. 
nangmi apha, 
bini-apha or 
nangni napha. 
biai bipha. 


r ang U])a. 

•< ung upa. 

[ wathim upa. 


kang apa 
nang apa 
oko apa 


fkang ka-pa. 
or j nang , na-pa. 
Leko wa-})a. 


I Which last 
quite agrees 
with Kuki. 
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Vd^u Vocabulary, 

A . Specimen oe . the Ya'ytt ; LAH^tAOE.: 

Ang ming Pachya nom. Ang tlioko Vayu nouii (or 66 Vayu 
gnoiii) Kh'^sakhata Hayii itkem. TJngki davo be Vayu iscbikem. 
6o jekta dumsuagmi. Hatha bong dumsungrai glui ma sengmi. 
Le got kiiliip chhuyuug^ wanikhen. Hhankuta mu kliakchhing 
piicbiium cliupvikhata poguha hata vik pacliikokmi. Ang ko ma 
uom. Ang ta?o Gajraj Thapa nung nomi. Gonha kophe nakphe 
iaang munarig watbi yengkum, Wathim narang gonha blektiim, 
IVathim clilio le pokiim. Honko a thum rami. Ciiptanlia tbuai 
iiariung bonpiugkiim. Ang davo liPniing blining cbolo cbiipsifc kben 
lube go gonba nmtpingkum. Davo chinggiiak cliamcliem. Gon 
senche. Ungjita davo gba cbitnum. Ang thumbe ithaji nomi gonba 
v'aiige latpiuggnom. Angki tlioko kosi blingmii bomba imba mus« 
cbikokmi (our tribOj toe), ]^epai kharai kben Taiubakosi bong miis- 
chikokmi. Gokliata Awal be mutvi maug nokokmi. Kiiswar, Botia, 
Denwar, Awal be mutvi nomem. Awal mu ramsa ba gang kbeva 
iim muscbikokmi. Vik mang povi, gliadimu chokpbi setung jovi, 
kem ma povi tb6ko Kusiinda, Gbepang bahamii cbbaju pucbliibe ma 
muscbikokmi. Angkimu kem nomi, vik ie nomi ; pagnamu vik nora, 
memba, makai, dosi, pbapbar, bpja, ievi, rowa, masa, sakba, gobun, 
laru livi vik nom. Angki miilung kolube, Hengongwo baba, Lap- 
clia, Limbu baba mang jahe, chhaju maddoibe gadha palie, muscbi- 
kokffii. Cbbaju pucbbibe boja ma Hebem, jomsitinu ming misclie 
le ma nom. lianung bong jomsifc lichem minung bong laPlat’ha 
muscbikokmi. Gbakbata ba ruklung be rukkokmi, duklung be 
diikkokmi. Pbalamtii’vi, singcbuk’vi, kocbouvi angki tliok be ma 
nomem. Kampacbyang, bingcbopacby^ng gyetim got kben ingcbi- 
kokmi. Angki kem. angki got ba pacliikokmi. Angki wascbjang 
angid vik setang rowa kben romekhata b^ diiri cbincbingba jewa 
pdngmem. Vayukbata kbakcbbingpnobbum. povi (or cbupvi) ma 
nomem. Miscbe pa gyeti namsangmu seva ma pdmem. Jewa 
Plengongwo got kben raogai pomem. Ldncbokbata dawangmi jewa 
wascliimem. Mesebokbata I’angai pota wasebimem Angki mulung 
itliijila nomi. Nayung got kulnpba bakulup kben chbolup*^ (or le 
got kuiup) bong mupbta cbbaju mMumbe itha dokba bamta ndmem 


^ Phrases of uumeratioa. See Vocabulary. 
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Tmj'U, ■Fbedhular^, 

(or hfiTiiclnnieiiO' Aiigki kern chliulung singha dilia wamta 
liiingluog koha rota, khistiha supta, gege gege paehimem. Kern 
bliitari nujiiog kuna nocbliikrai ; koin, imiung; kolu klio’ititio*. 
Tawokhata, tamikkata gege ta ma liokmi. Bangchodum kben biak 
pacbikokmi. ^Najimg got kulup lia ba kiilup klien le got kulup=^ 
bong peaku lialia ha roine xngcliikokmi. Peiikii pbea mang wontike 
iiaia rome iipu kembe lat’lat’ba, kam papaha, pbengkokmi. Miscbe 
ma pjipaba me'ta singtoiig kdbe Humpopmi. Eiioclio, puk, cheii 
beli, meciiho, jacbikokmi, Gai, blialu, pbdka, ma jakokmi. Singwo- 
kbudu, diidii, cbalung, jakokmi Sove tungcbikokmi, bukcbbale 
tungkokmi (note the 2 forms of the verb). Sove, angki pota, cbino- 
gnak tungkokmi. Bukcbba, gvetim got klien ingta, yanggnak tiino'- 
chikokmi. Angki cbbobe ma blekcbikokmi. iJ^okebliung sasclii- 
kokmi, mescbo le, loncbo le. Balung kben gyeti suna le ma dak- 
kokmi. Angki cbdivi Balung. Gyeti suna le ma nom. Yayu 
thoko mu singtong sunaba Brabman Lama iiui bonmi (or honmem, 
indefinite). Gyetiin loin ma kbok chikokmi. Angki vik bakbele ma 
watkokmi. IJpo met’khen tawokliata ba cbbinggnak yanggnak ma 
papaba linguiem. Taniikbata ha miscbe le ma lingmem. Imhamu 
dawo devi angki majluia iiomi Inung waniklieii povisunaiem^ 
noin. Angki thoko gyetim got be liista, yangta tbdko, nati tolgongf 
bong yangmi. Finis. 

Tbax^slatiok, 

My name is Pate. I am a Y%u. The Kbas tribe call us Hdyu, 
but our own name is Yayu. I am an old man. I don’t know bow 
old, above sixty. I am a cultivator of land assigned by the Baja to 
the soldiers of the Dhunkuta regiment. I have no land of my own. 
My sou is in the service of Captain Gajraj Tbapa. You saw^ Mm 
here often and drew bis portrait and measured him. He thought 
that very queer and was a little alarmed. But the Captain reassured 
him and he consented. I have been here four months to help you 
to learn our language. It is very difiieult. You must judge of all 
I can only answer your questions. I hope you will soon let me go 
borne. Our people dwell in the basin of (or along the course of) 


* 4 phrase of numeration. See Vocabulary, 
t A phrase of measure. See ‘Vocabulary. It is equal two huudfuls. 
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tbe Kosi river from near tlie valley of Nepal proper to tbe Tamba 
K(5sL We are not Xralias (people inured to malaria or awal). 
The A'walias dwell in the valley of the river, and are called Kiiswar, 
Botia, Benwar, &c. We can’t live there by reason of the malaria. 
Nor do we dwell on the hill summits like the Kusdnda and Chepang, 
who never cultivate, but live on wild herbs and fruits and never 
build houses. We have houses and cultivate the soil, growing maize 
and kddo and buckwheat, and rice, cotton, millets, barley, wheat 
and madder. We are fixed cultivators, like the Newtirs, not migra- 
tory ones like the Lepchas, Limbus and others. We occupy the 
central parts of the hill slopes, which we cut into terraces, llice 
wmn’t grow on the tops nor any sort of grain. We go up as high 
as grain will grow. We use the plough or the spade, according to 
the nature of the site we occupy. We have no craftsmen, smiths, 
carpenters or potters — of our own tribe. We buy utensils and 
ornaments from others. We build our own houses and our women 
spin and weave the home-grown cotton, of which they make our 
clothes. None of our race are soldiers, nor do we ever take service 
(menial). The Newars dye for ns, if we need it; but the men 
wear plain clothes. Those of the women are sometimes dyed. Our 
villages are very small, usually fifteen to twenty houses scattered 
along the hill sides. Our houses are built of rough timber, plas- 
tered and thatched with grass. Two rooms in a house — one for 
cooking and the other for sleeping. We have no general dormitory 
for all the grown girls, or boys of the village. We marry at matu- 
rity, buying our wives. A wife costs fifteen or twenty rupees. If 
we have no money we earn her by labour in her father’s house. 
We bury our dead without any ceremonies. We do not tattoo our 
bodies. Our ears we bore occasionally. We have no priest but the 
exorcist, who is also our only physician. None of our tribe follow 
the brahmans or lamas. 'We abide by our own creed and customs. 
We eat fowls, pigs, goats, sheep, bujfialoes. Not oxen, bears or 
monkeys, but honey, milk, eggs. We drink beer and spirits. Mucii 
of the former, as it is home-made; little of the latter, bectuise we 
must buy it. Our law of inheritance gives equal shares to ail the 
boys^ and no share to the girls. Our head villager decides our 
disputes. We never appeal from him. Our tribe is a broken one 
and is reduced to very inconsiderable nambers. 
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BiHIK'a VoCABUIiAET. 


Wotms Buhstmtme. 


Mr ('wind), Jii. 

Affection, Dwalcclto, / 

Abuse, '^Vaitfi. Khicho. 

Abode, Bwa^dikha. 

Adulterer, Hyamnipo. 

Adulteress, Ryamnirno. 

Agrlcultui ist, Byaiigslkokba. 

Amaranth (erain), gosuraui. 

Aqueduct, KuSo. Pwaiam, 

4 , f Kliuii michiv 

Ancle, i t ^ ^ 

I leg joint. 

Arni-ali. 1 - 

Arm, fore, J 
Article, thing, Grukso. 

Aunt.pat Vjj 
Aunt- mat. ) 

Aoger, ?i6kso. 

Aiit, Gairacldiigmo, 

Anus, By ala. 

Arrow, Bia. 

Ax, Kha. 

Alder tree, Bdrsi.. 

Bag, Siilama 
Basket, Bainso. 

Barley, No name. Joii is nsed. 
Bamboo, Paiam (all). Rikcho (small). 
Bark of tree, Singkokte. 

Backj'Ching, 

Back bojif*, Chinreusye. 

Belly, Kuja. 

Beast, quadruped, I , 

' ^ I Bekhoiimigwaaba. 

Being, animal, Samthiba, -. ' 

Box, chest, No word. 

Bat kind, Pakati. 

I mnie, Ann pakati. 

Bat ■ female, A'mo pakati, 

Lyoung, Pakati aiatni. 

Birth. No name. 

Bud kind, Ghikba. 

fmale, Apo chikha. 

Bird • female^ Amo cbikba. 

Lyoung, Chikbaatami. 

Beer, Guasi, 

Bread, Bheblem. 

Birch tree, Piiyekulima. 

Bed, Blo’cho. 

Bed chamber, Ipdiklm. 

Ben lime, Jpcho bela. 

Bee, Syiira (wasp, Yukuwa ) 


Blacksmith, Teupteii’ie. 

Blood, Husi. 

Buttocks, Kosidyalfi. 

Battle, fight, Mocho, 

Boat, Dung a. 

Bear, Warn. 

Beard, Shed song, mouth hair or T6U 
swop,* chin hair. 

Boar, Apo po. . 

Body, Ram. 

Burden, load, Kura. 

Bone, Beusy.e, ■ ■ 

Breast, Kucim. 

Breastnippie, Neucheu. 

Bow. Li. ^ [nima, f* 

Bowman, Licha, m. Limicha, or Lihua- 
Bottom, lowest part, Hayu. 

Boy, Tawa. 

Buhalo kind, IMesyeu. 

f male, Apo mesyeu. 

Buffalos female, Amo mesyeu. 

t young, Mesyeu atami 
Bull, Bing. 

Boundary, Relu. 

Breath, Sam. 

Branch of tree. No "word. 

Brother -f I"?’*’'’’ 5'7"8‘='‘- 

i lawa, elder. 

Brotherhood ( t i 

brethren [ Lo oabum. 

Brother in-kw, Chaiw'a. Wadyaicba. 
Calf ^ atariii. 

(^female. Amo gai atami. 
r"Bu. Diicho. 

Oan ptin I ('>“<«). 

’ r* j Pwiiliuturho grokso (water 

h drink vessel). 

Cart, No word. 

Oat kind, Birma. 

r male, Ano birma* 

Cut 4 fernaie, A'mo birma. 

{.young, Birma atami. 

Carpemter, Miig chokba. 

Cheek, Chocho. 

Chcsuut tree, Sydii, 

Chin, Ycoli. Yoli. 

Chiidkipd, Ta. Gikba. Tawa. Tamitawa. 
, j male, Tawa. 
ifemJe,Tatni. 

Children, Tadau. Tawatami. 


* Sdng we! Sw6n vel Swdm. The broad d passes into wa and the final nasal 
li vague. 


m 
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Clay, Phelemkhapi. 

Cloth, Wa’. 

Cottoa cloth, Linkhi wa. 

Woollen cloth, Unke wa. 

Silken cloth, No word. 

Clothes, raiment, Wa, 

Cloud, Knksyal. 

Colour, Moba. 

Companion, Warcha. 

Claw, nail, talon, Gyang. 

Cane (calamus), Guri. 

Cousin I Gnwapsya, 

Cow, Gai, H. i^mo bing. 

Cough, Sheukhe, 

Copper, No name. 

Cowherd, Gai theulba. 

Cotton, uncleaned, Linklii. 

Cotton, cleaned, Ruwa. 

Courage, No word. 

Crow, Gagakpa. 

Daughter, Tami (girl). 

Daughter-in-law, Dyalmi, 

Dance, Siii. 

Day, Narati. 

To-day, A!na. 

Dust, Dyerbakhapi (flying earth). 
Darkness, Namring. 

Desire, wish, Dwakcho. 

Ditch, No name. 

Deer, Kisi, 

("male, Xpo kisi. 

Deer j female, Amo kfsi. 

(. young, Eisi atami. 

Door, Lapcho, 

Disease, illness, No name. 

Dispute, * * * § Mocho ? Khicho ? Infinitives. 
Dog kind, Khiicha.f 

f male, Apo khlicha. 

Dog s female, Amo khliclia. 

[young, Khlicha atami. 

Death, No name. 

Dream, Gna’mo. 

Drink, Tu’me. Tuchome. 

Drunkard, Dukba. Tuba, 

Dyer, Ryakba. 

Earth— the f tri /■ - 

Earth— a little [ 

Ear, Samaneu (see nose), 

Egg, Df. Badi (Ba == fowl). 


Elephant, No name. 

Echo, Tholdlamstikiia. 

Enemy, No name. 

Ewe, Amo bbera. 

Eye, Micfai. , 

Eyebrow, Kur’mi swon’g. 

Eyelash, Michi swon’g. 

Elbow, Nyaksi. 

Exorcist, Jamcha. 

Earthquake, Khrinyam. 

Evening, Namtheuba. 

Face, Kuli. 

Feather, Chikbaswong ( == bird-hair t 
Feast, ^ ~ 

Festival. 

Father, Apo. 

Father-in-law, Yeppa. 

My father, Apa. 

Thy father, Tpo. 

His, her, its father, Apo, 

Fever, Jusara (ague). 

Fair. [ ‘fy^^t^ikha, 

Market, ] = buying and selling 

[ place. 

Fear, Nima. Gnima, 

Ferry, Hamba gludikha. 

Fire, Ml. * 

Eire-place, Mfmudikha. Bwakal. 

Field, arable, Ru. Byangsi. 

Einger, Brepcho. 

Finger-nail, Gyang, Brepchogyang. 

fDwabo dyelkem. 
Fellow countryman, < Dwabo dyel dim- 
Cmuryu. 

Fellow tribeman,(5r“'u 

’ [Adwabo thokkem. 

Fish. Gn£ 

Flavour, taste, Brd, 

Elesh, Sye. 

Flint, Chichilung, 

Flour, Fhul. 

Flea, Chukbe, 

Fence, Khor. 

Floor, Kliapi (earth). 

Flower, jPhung. 

Ford, Pwaku hambag ludikha. § 

Fly, Sheumo. 

Food, Jawame, Jachome. Participles. if 
Eowl kind, Ba, 

f male, Bwareuwuba. 

Fowl -< female, Chwongkameuba. 

[ young, Bukballo. 


* Khicho, verbal, mocho practical, dispute, 

t Khicha is Newari, The insertion of a labial is a common trick of these 

ongues. See note on Hayu verbs, { Quill is Basyurima. 

§ Literally, water (of) far side issuing place, 

}j Jawame, what he eats. Jachome, what any one eats, an edible substance. 
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Fowl wild, Sabsila ba. 

Fowl's B.'i di, [dyelke, 

For«‘iLnter, Waiigmedyeidiffl. Waagme* 
Fist». 'jN'o word. 

Forehead, Kiipi. 

Filth, dirt, Riku. 

Foot, Kholi blem. 

Form, !Moba. 

Forest, jungle, Sabahi. 

Fruit, Sichi. ■ 

Frost, Phursa. 

Frog, Krukrii. 

Friend, No name. 

Garlic, No name. 

Ginger, Pedrim. 

" Girl, Pami. 

Glue, cement, Kyapcho* 

Glutton, 

tRoj'icaanioia. 

Grandfather, Kiki. 

Grandmother, Pipi, 

Grandson, Chacha. 

Granddaughter, Chachanima. 

God, A god, no name. 

Gold, Syeiina. 

Goat kind, Swongara, Songara. 

f male, Apo swongara. 

Goat< female, Amo swouL^dra. 

I. young, Swongara atarni, 

Goat herd, Swongara theulha. 

Grass, Jim. 

Grain, Jama. 

Ghee, Butter, Gyawa, (oil.) 

Groin, Techi. 

Hand, Gublem. 

Handle, Rising. 

Spade handle, ilukokchom rising. 
■■'•■■Hair, Swdiig. ’ 

Hair of head, Cham, 

Hair of body, Swdng. 

Herdsman, Bing. — Mesyeu-theulba, 
Heaven, Dwamu, (sky.) 

Head, Fiya, . ■ ' 

Heart, Tbim. Tbeum. 

Heat, Baulo, Haunum. 

Heel, Cheuncheu leu. 

Hail, Miiii 

Hammer, Phyakcbnme, 

Hammerer, Thyakba. 

Hemp, Gra. 

Hen, Amo 


Hip, Iiiidlimichi. — or Jilamichi. 

Hope, No word. 

Hoof, 

Hog kind. Pd. 

r male, Apo pd. 

Hog < female, Amo pd. 

I young, Pd atami. 

Hole, Gwalyiim, , 

Hoe spade, Eokchdme. 

Husk, Phira. 

Hook peg, Chachbme. 

Horn, Grong. 

Goat’s horn, Swongara agrong feyat its 

Honey, Syiira. Sluirii. 

Horse kind, Gh6ra. 

f male, Apo gbdra. 

Horse -I female, Amo ghdra. 

i, young, Ghdra atami. 

House, Khj! 111 . 

Householder, “■ , 

bAiiyniichanima, f. 
Home, Bwagdikiia, 

Hunger, .Soli, 

Husband, Wancha, 

My hu.<band, \Va wancha. 

Thy husband. T wancba. 

Her husband, A wancha.f 
Instrument, 'I Rupacbd. 

Implement, jGrokso. 

T r. . / Behaciia, m, 

‘j *p> *'1 1 ^ r 

' (Bebachamma, f. 

Ice, No name. 

Intestines, Cliisye, 

Iron, Syai, syal. 

Jaw, Kidkam, 

Joint, Michi. 

Juice, Pwa’ku (water). 

Knife, 

^ hCbwarcbom. 

Knee, Pokchi. 

Knot, Khingna, (p. p.) 

Kitchen, Kidikha. 

King, Ho’po, Hwang* 

Lamp, torch, To’ si. 

Language, speech, L6. 

Lip, Sheo-kokte (mouth leather). 

Leaf, Swapho. 

Tree’s leaf, Sing swapho. 

Leather, Kokte (skin). 

Leg*aU, Kho’ii. 


^ Kojackanima a female glutton. So khyimchanima a house wife. See house- 
lioMer : and so also of all fomativea in cha, Koja =s= belly, Kbyim — house. 

t Wa, r, A, are the pronominal prefixes of nouns and suffixes of verbs, a 
thoroughly Dravirian trait and a fundamentaL (Myii!-— u I 1 
Here is a sample of the suffixes « the first- v Jyui — I Thou >put or place, 
person — ur, wa or 0 . tJyui—d He. J 
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Leg-true (tibia,) Phdphoi. 

Liar, Limochalba. 

Light (lux,) Hauhati. 

Liuhtiiing, Fioksa. 

Life, Sara, (breatb). 

Liver, Ding, 

Louse, Tusyar. 

Lungs, Syeuporeu. 

_ rWapachogrokso. 

Loo”. iToblosing! 

Load, Kura. 

„ , , rDheptecha, m. 

Lowlunder, 

Mat, Tharkimo biocho. 

Maize j Greleuwamo, 

Master, li o’ po. Hwang, 

Blark, Syaneho. 

Market, Jyiipdikhaledikba. 

Mason, Khyimpaba. 

Mankind, Miiryeu. 

r maie, Wainsa, 

Man< female, Mincha. 

Lyoung, i^tami. Muryeu ata.’^ 
Maker, doer, Paba. Pabba. 

Madder. Deu. 

Mare, A'mo ghora. 

Marriage, Grochyer. 

Mill, hand or water, Khuruwa. 
Millet (kangani), Basara. 

Millet (kodo), Lharjiu 
Millet (juwar), Binkiiuma. 

Millet (sama), Sama. 

Milk, Neucheu. 

Mist, Kuksyal. 

Manner, 1 
Mode, way,/ 

Monkey (all). Moreu. 

Measure, the instrument, Khapcbo. 
Medicine, No name. 

Mind, Theum. 

Moon, Tausaba, La. 

Month, La. 

Morning, Didila. 

Music, Tapcho. 

Mother, Amo. 

My mother, Ama. 

Thy mother, Tmo. 

His, her, its mother, Amo. 

Money (copper), Lalajima. 

Mountain, Syerte, 

Mountaineer, , 

Mountain products, Syertedim. 


Mouth, Shed. 

Moustache, Sheds won, 

Muschito, Syupydi. / 

Mouse, Yen. 

Nipple, Neucheu (milk). 

Noise, Syanda. 

Neck, Sheureu (French eu). 

Name, Ning. 

Night, Tengnachi. 

Net, No name. 

Needle, Leumje. 

Noon (day), Nana- helsoho. 

Nose, Neu (French eu). 

Neighbour, Kwaudaubwakba, 

Nostril, Neu’Iam (nose — -wav). 

Navel, Sheupum. 

Oar, No name. 

Oil, Q-yawa. 

Oak-tree, Sdbusarsi. 

Odour, smell, Ari. Ri. 

Onion, No name. 

Ox kmd, Bing, 
r male, Bing. 

Ox < female, Gai. Arno bing. 

Lyoting, Gai atami. Bing atami. 
Ordure, Khli. [aklili. 

Man’s ordure, Muryukhli or Muryu- 

Tiger’s ordure, ^ or Gopsa 

I akhli. 

Pain, Deukha, H. 

Palm of hand, Gublem agwalla. 

Penis, Bli, [chiefly) ,f 

Place, Dikha (in composition of verbs 
Plant, Waba, P. 

Pleasure, Gyersi. 

Plough, Jdchome. 

Ploughman, Joba, P. 

Plain, Dyamba. 

Plainsman, 1 Dyambacha, m. 

Lowlander, j Dyambachanima, f. 

Plate dish, I 
Platter, 7^“- 
Parent, Kfkba, p. $ 

Plantain, Gramochi. 

Plantain tree, Gramochi sing. 

Plantain fruit, Gramochi sichi. 

Pine (tree), Tosi. 

Pepper (black), No name. 

Palate, Kdkoiyam, 

Pepper (red), Dukba. 

Potter, Khapi yalba. 

Peach, Khwdmalchi. 

Peach tree, Kliwomalchi sing. 


^ Wainsa and Mincha are used substantivaliy and adjecfcively. Not Atami. 
Man’s child or human child is Muryuatami s^man his child. Better ata or atawo : 
See child. Tami is used for the young of all animals. 

t e. g. Ip dikha sleeping-place = bed chamber : Kidikha cooking-place = 
kitchen. J To this answers Gikba =: child s Ot who begets and who is born. 
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Peach fruit, Khwomalchi sichi. 

Price, Thi riL^ 

Priest « Nokso. 

Poison Ning-. 

Ram, Xpo i>hc!'a. 

Rat, You (Freiidi eu). 

Rain, Eya-a'a, 

Rains, ilie, Ryawa namti. 

Rih, Chukh yamren-ve. 

Rice, uhiiiisked. I'Ulra, 

Rice, husked, Ssieri, 

Ilice, boiled, hluioara. 

River any, <duio. 

RootjSyangri. 

: Rust, Ciari. 

Rudder, No word* 

■Rtiad, Lain, ■ 

Bope,'Gra. 

Roof, Khyimi'ul 
Rliododend ron, Twaksyel. 

tree, 'I'woksyei sing. 

R. tl'CHver, Pwoksyel phung, . 

B. fruit, Twoksyei siobi. 

Salt, Yuksi. 

Silence, Li'cho. [digger). 

Spatie, snTul,hoe.Rukdkciiome{r=:groii!id* 
Spear,., Hdeiidme. 

Bliapej form (and colour), Muba. 

Sheep kind, No u;mio. Bhera used. 
Spirits (di^ril’eti), Plena, 

Spiiulie, Ran? a. 

Spiimer, Pauba. 

Skin, Kokte. ■ 

Scull, Piyii reusye. 

Shoe, sandiiR Khuiidi paschoug. 

. Seed, Waehysk, ■ ■ ■. , 

Seive, Eiyaugina. 

..Sleep, ,I|dti.ii, 

Su’d of boat, No word. 

Sand, Ho word. ■, 

Spiiiif, Richnku. 

Snotj Heuklili nose-filth. 

Silk, No word. I 

Sliver, No word, I 

Sporr, play, Characho, (inf.) [Brother, | 
Sister, elder, Yawa, younger, Loba. see “ 
Sisterhood, Yiiba loba bum. 
Sister-in-law, Wadyelmu 
Bitting chamber, Bwagdikha* 

Spider, Bajeringmo. 

Smith, Teupteuld. Penpteucha. 

Snake, Busii. 

Soldier, Kyukyamkhusiba. 


Sky, Dwsmu. 

Son-in-law, Dvalcha. 
rmy Wa'— 

Son,-' tby r~~ta. Isee child, 
[his iK. — ta. J 

Shoiduer, Balam. 
Shoiilder-joiut. Balam michi. 
Bijepherd, Bhdra theulba. 

Side, Chakbjam, Pam. 

Star, Soru. 

Summit, top, Gnari. Ajuju. 
Stiow, Phumu. 


hot or heat day. 


Summer, liau-namti 
Sweat, Gwauhiu. 

St.orin, Gnoloju (— great wind). 
Steam, Sam (breath). 

Smoke, Kuni. 

Strength, Sokti. 

Song, Swaioog. 

Sow, Amo po. I\homi. 

Sugarcane, Byar.t 
Sun, Ham* 

Sunshine, Ham. 

Smirisp, Hamdlia{»c]io. 

Sunset, HamwamciiO. 

Still, Hechopu. 

Stone, Lung. 

Stomach, Koja. 

Shade, shadow, Bala. 

Straw, Jim (grass). 

Sword, Betbo (knife). 

Shield, Ho name. 

Tail. Meri, 

Testicle, Hollosichi, 

Tiger, Gupsa. 

Tiiigh, Jiia. 

m, . . j Prakudwakcho, 
liiu-st, I pj-akudwakrimi. 

Thumb, Botnbo. 

Tooth, Khleu (Prench eu). 

ToOacco, Kuni. 

Turmeric, ByiPma, 

Tocj Kholibrepcho. 

Toe, great, KhoU bombo. 

Toe— -nail, Gyang* 

. Tongue, Lyam,. . 

Time, Ho name. Bela used. 
To-morrow, Dilia. 

Thread, Sale. 

Timnder, Buk’bu. 

Thief m. 

^ [Kuuchanima, L 
Theft, Kunchaniwa, 

Tree, Sing. Dhyaksi. 

Tree— bark, Slag kokte. Bhyaksi kokte. 


* Wa ta-wo, my son i Wa taml, my daughter s Wa ta my child* Ta is child =ss' 
Soatai and Uraon 0a. But ta Is used also for son as ga is child and sou in Bur*- 
mese,. which language has also the mi suifix, garni a girl — tami Balling and Hayu* 

, ; ' f Sugar is Byar apwaku =» juice of cane. * , . ■ 
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Tribe, Thok. 

Weaver, Wapaba. 

Uncle, Pat. Popo. 

Water, Pwaku. 

Uncle, Mat. Kuku. 

Water-spring, Pwaku bio. 

Urine, Charniku. 

Walnut, 

’ [ fruit, Piloro siciii. 

Mari’s urine, Murynacharniku, 

Goat’s urine, Swongara achaniiku. 

Wife, Ming. 

Vein, Sagra. 

Wrist, Gublemmichi. 

Yejjetable, Cheule pale. 

Work, Bu. 

Yetch, pea, Ivyansryalyangma. 

Wizard, Urakra. 

Village, Dyal. 

Witch, Krakranima, 

fDyalpau, TO. 

I'll agei, ■! Dyalpaunima, f. 

Witchcraft, Krakraniwa. 

Widow, Khlumi. 

Victuals, dachome. 

Widower, Khluwa.’^ 

Vice, sin, No word. 

Whore, No name. 

Voice, Syanda, (sound). 

Whoremaster, No name. 

Valley, No word. 

Wealth, Grokso. 

Vulva. Twarchi* 

Wing (bird’s), Baphlem, (ba = fowl). 

Wax, Khoye. 

Witness, Uwoba. Taba. 

Wound, Banam. 

Year, Tho. 

Wool, Bheda swdn. 

Yesterday, Sanamti. 

Wall, i^tha. Antha. 

Yeast, No name. 

Baiiing- 

Abjectiyes. 

^ j /Neubaf, m. and c. gender. 

iNeabanim., f. 

Bad, Mu neuba. Negative. 

Deceitful, 1 Hanba, m. and c. 

Cunning, J Haiibaiiima, f. 

^ wa, and mi are suffixes of gender 

. Tne formative suffix cha is equivalent 


to wa, in words like li-cha, a bow man ; Kutucha, a thief, &c. The femitiine of wa 
is mi ; of cha is micha, as Koja-oba, a glutton 5 Xoja micha, a female glutton ; (jr 
it is nima, as Kun-clia, a thief; Ilunchanima, a female thief. Pau and pd are also 
masculine signs, wdiereof the former makes its feminine by adding nima ; the latter 
by changing the po into mo, as dyal-pau, a villager ; dyal pauaima, a female villa- 
ger ; ryamni-po, an adulterer, ryamni-mo, an adulteress. 

The participial suffix ba, which also makes nouns of the agent, and gives quali- 
tives a substantival character, as thyak-ba, a or the hammerer : neu-ba, a or the 
good one, is another masculine suffix, which takes nima for its feminitte. 

But participial nouns in ba are often regarded as of all genders, and when used 
adjectivally, as all can be used, tiiey take no sign of gender or number, or case ; 
they precede the substantive which they qualify in their crude form, as neubawaiu- 
sa, a good man, neuba wainsadau, good men, neuba wainsnke, of a good man. 

The inherent relative sense of the participles enables them to dispense with any 
formative, but if it be specially necessary to express gender, sucli words when used 
as nouns, can take the wa and mi sex signs, and also the signs of number always 
supposing that their use is substantival. 

Dravidian participles are formed from the gerunds (fide Caldwell) and need a for- 
mative to give them the relative and participial sense. Such is not the case with 
Kiranti participles, though these when used substantivally often takes the m, me, 
formative and always if the participles be of the impersonated kind. See verbs. 

Observe that the Yocabulary throughout is so constructed as to be a clue to 
grammar as well as to vocables, 

t Participial, like moat of the following. See and conrjpare the verbs, Neu to be 
good. iNeu-gna, neu-ye, neu, I, thou, he, am good. Neu-ba who, 01 * what is good, 
ail genders ; Dual, Neubadausi ; Plural, Neu-badau. Neu = it is good. Root of 
verb and of noun. So Newari Bhing, which has Ji bhing, Ohha bhing, Wo bhing 
for 3 persons, and Bhing — bma-gu for major and minor of gender, and Bhing hmuj 
nihma and Bhing ping, for dual and plural. 
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Caiuiid, 

Malicious, 


Isanba. Keg. 
Ajebwakba, 
Dt^akha giba, m. c. 


Benetrokntj / Gjersi, -I 

* b ' I pabamma, f. 


f Paha. Hi. c, 

( Pabauima, f. 


Iiidustrioas, 

T ( Chwanchri, »i. 

Idle, i rn \ '»■ a 
* { Chw.'Hichuniina, i. 

True, ortriitii s-peakmg, iVje. A'je bwak- 
ba, Ki, c, A’je h%Taki)a!iuna, f. 

False, or false '| Limo. Lima bwakba,m, 
speaking, J Limo. bwukbaaima, f. 
Tassioaatej'l Sok.^a, bokba, m. c. 

jiastfj I’iSoksa 'boubauimaj f. ■ 
Piaoid, patiefit, i^oksa ma ookab. Keg, 

f. ,, f Kioa, 113. c, 

CowardiV, < 

[ Aioaaaiia, L 

Brave, Ma niba. Keg. .■ 

€<i3i>taut.-niimled,'| Thdumja^iba, m. 

Ui icii an ea ole, / 'I 'he u jr- j;i sibaiii m a, f, 
Iiiconslaitt, ]. „v 

Chuogeful 

AV astern I, ] Warba, txi, c. 

proiuse. J Warbanima, f. 

X-- ,1 f Knkaehvakba, m. n. 

YT- , . I Tbemri iieuba, m. e. 

im , gen e, \^Xheum neubaiiinui, f. 
Hf.u*sh, unkind, Xheum nianeuba. Keg. 
r\i. 3 * *. f Bioa, jjisioa m. c.^ 

-Qi len , Bisibanirna, f. 

Disobedient, l^Ia biba. Ma bisiba. 

Masculine, Wauisake, 1 . . , , 

n, - * %,• , T ’ IQ-emtival both. 

Xeniimae, ahnchuke, J 

Mad, idiotic, xAtbeum ma neuba* 

Sane of mind, Arheum neuba. 

Dicitj Pachome, rn* f. ii.. 
lUicit, Ma paehonie* 

Bodily, Ramke, "I Genitival, botli of 
Mental, Thenmke, J tlirse : mm gender, 
W, V «r f Sbleumi byakba, m. e# 

^ ’I^Sdiewmi byakbaninia, f. 
Thirsty, 'Pwaku dwaktimi byukba. 

T.T , J f Akiancho bwakba, m. 

Naked, bwuktemir«a, f. 

Clothed, Phisiba, w, c. Fbrsibauima,f. 
Libidinous (man), Ming dwakba, m* 


Libidinous (wom.-m), Wainsa dwakb, 

nima, f. 

Gluttonous, Eojacha, m. Eojamicha, f. 

Drunkard, Dhdkong- 
^ ® I'tubanima, f. 

Drunlj:en, Dukba, m. c. Dukbaniaia, f 
Foul-mouthed, /JGiiba, m. c. 

Abusive, IKiiiuaaimu, f. 

Alive, JBlenb^i, m. c. 

Living, 1. Blenbanima, f. 

Dying, Byakchopaba. 

Dead, Byakba,t m. c. Byakbanima, f. 

Mckemiis,1 u{gijo.,r-i'iiba, c. 

j L-paoannna, f. 

Sicuened, ^ick, Ribu, m. c. Ribauima,h 
Getting well, 8wacliopaba. * * 

Gut well, Sw'aba, m. c. Swabanima, f. 

I Healthy, Kt uba, m. Keubanima, f. 
j Made well, Siuipang. 

: Strong, Sokucha, m, Soktimicba, t 
; rSoktimathiba, m. 

: Weak, ■ Soktimatisibaniraa, f. 

I manthim, c. 

; Sleepy, Myelchopaba, m. Myeichopa- 
; banima, f, 

I Asleep, jSiyelba, m. Mvelbanima, f. 

( Waking, SyainscUo. {;^f^--^^^^^ 

! Awake, Syains- 

I Awakening, Syaiusipaba. 

I Awakened, Syainstpaua. 

Yonna, Akachiuje,‘\ - 
A’^outiiful, Yake, ' 

. , , /Swmlacha, m. 'I- 

^ * h^wolami or Swolamicba, J ‘ 
Old, aged, Gna-wa, m. Gna-mi, f. 

fRimba, m. f. n. 
Handsome, Riinsokpa, m. 

pRimsongma, f. 
^Alurimba. *'1 
Dgly, < Ma rimsokba. iKeg. 

LMa rimsongma J 

Tall.iugb, 

, , I Dekho laba, m. and u. 
Short, low, \Dekholabanima, f. 

_ ^ . I Gndio, m, and n. 

Great, big, | Gnolonima, f. 


♦ Biba is the transitive, bisiba the intransitive forms. See verbs, 
f Byakchopaba is hieraiiy who makes to die, and so of all similar words s but 
the form is doiiht*«l, and lit general the p?»rticip!e in ba, which is aoristic is used 
In neuter verbs ejcclusively to expreas both are senses of dying and dead, sickening 
and sick, Ihe preterite particle being regarded as an appendage oi transitives puiy. 
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Small, Akaciiime. T^ke.'^' See young. ' 
rSyenetiba, m. and n, (well in 
I’at, < flesh). 

j^Syeneubanima, f. 

Thin, Ryamba, m. and n. Ryambanimaj f. 
Tired, Baiba, m, and n. 

Weary, J Balbanima, f. 

Untired, 1 Ma balba. lisTpo, 
fresh, J Ma balbanima, J ®’ 

Lame, Sokopa, m. n. Sokupanima, f. 
Lamed, Sokopapana, c, 

„ , C Ma kwoba, m. n, 

Biin , ^ kwobanima, L 
Blinded, Ma kwobapana. 

1 Ma. nimba, m, and n. 

Bea , j- nimbanima, f. 

_ - , (Ma nimbapana, m. n. 

Deafened, I jj, nmbaLinn.pana, f. 

•n K f Ma bwakba, m. n. 

Bump, I bwakbanima, f. 

Deaf and dumb, J Glaud-wa, m. n. 

= idiotic, t Glaudwanima, f. 

Alone, solitary, | ^^^Scha, 

^ . , ( Warcha thiba, m. n. 

Companioned, thibanimfi, f. 

fJokba. Teuba. Mimba, m. n. 
Wise, < Jokbanima. Teubanima. Mim- 
(. banima, f. 

Foolish, Majokba. Mateuba. Ma- 
mimba. Neg. 

Learned, Parepaba, m. Parepabanima, f. 
Ignorant, Mu pare paba. 

Rich, Thiba, m. n. Thibanima, f. 

Poor, Ma thxba, m. n. Ma thibanima, f. 
Talkative, Bwakba, m. n. Bwakbanima f. 
Silent, Lfba bwakba, m. c.:j; (silent who 
remains). 

Dirty = black, Kekem, m. f. n. 


Dirtied -f Kefcempuna, m. o. 

' [ Kekemnimapana, f. 

Clean = white, Bubum, m. f. n. 

Cleansed,! ”• % 

^ (Bubumnimapaua, f. 


Married / Gf'^cliya dyumba, m. 

^ 1 Grdchya dyum banima, f. 
r Grochya madyum ba, m. 
Unmarried, < Grdchya madyumbarii- 
C IMS, L 

Taxed / Chdbanima, f. 

* L Ghdchome. n. 

Exempt, Maohdbanima. 

^ * i Ma chochome. Neg. 
New, Aninta, m. f. n. 

Old, worn out, Amaisara, m. f. n. 

r Then mil a (fluished). 
Ready, prepared, Mingba 1 (dressed as 
bEina j food). 

Unprepared, ^ 

iSis"- r"- 

fad,, 

( Rimsibanima, f, 

XT J ( Ma, rimsiba, ra. 

y? I rimsibanima, f. 

Common, abundant, Tachorne, n. 

Rare, scarce, Ma tachorne. Neg. 
Public, apert, patent, Kwdchome. 
Private, latent, not to be seen, Khleu- 
chome. 

Saccessful, C pres. part. 

XT f Ma neupaba. ') 

S=r{j[‘;s?SUj''"- 

Saleable, Lechorne, p. f. 

Sold, Lena, p, p. 

Purchaseable, Jyapchome, p. f. 
Purchased, Jyamna, p. p. 

Similar, J Deuba, m. n. 

Resembling, \ Deubanima, f. 

Dissimilar, Ma deuba, Ma deubanima. 

The same -f I 

ines ^ Myeijigno, J one; ni, f. n. 

Other, different, Kwaguame. Wangme, 

m. f. n. 

Easy, doable, Pachome, p. t 


^ These two words are samples of adjectives proper. Such are very rare in this 
tongue wherein the qualifying words are mostly participles, usable too substanti- 
vally, like those formed by the affixes, cha and wa. This is another Dravidian trait ; 
and the rarity of proper adverbs and prepositions, and the use of gerunds iu lieu 
of the one and of nouns in lieu of the other, (see Adverbs and Prepositions) are 
two more such traits, to be added to those elsewhere set down, 

t I, thou, he, am alone, is Wa gicha bwa-gna, Lgicha bwange, Agicha bwa 
my, thy, his loneliness. 

i The root bwa, to be (sit) and to speak, can hardly he distinguished in the 
participles. 
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Difficult, not doable, Ma pachorae. 

c 1 rPhusiba,=^' p. n. 
vuange u , j p. n, (about 

Changeable,!^ to cbange)/ ^ 

, *) Phasiba (self.) 

Changed, j (oiher/tr.) 

About to be changed, Phuehoniie. 

Caused to be changed, Phasipuna, c. ref. 
Pbapaiia, c. tr. 

{ Ma hulsiba, n, 
Mil huiba, ti% 
Mh iirnsiba. n. 
Ma iipba, tr. 

{ Hulsiba, n. 

Hulna, tr. 

Linisiba, n. 

Limna, tr. 

About to be disordered, Lipchome. 
Having, possessing, tenens, Thiba, m. c. 
Tiiibaiiima, f. 

Not having, f Sla tliiba, m. c. 

\^'antiug, \ Mu thibanima, f. 

, C Kim ha, ii, 

Ornumented, k 

Adonied, ^ (Kimpana, tr. 

f Mil rimha. 

Plain, 4 Mil rimsiba.' 

[ Ma rim pan a. 

Useful, bichorne, p. f. tr, 

■UseU*.s.s, IMa sichoii'ie, Neg. 
Quick-m<iving, active, Grukba, m. c. 
Gi'ukhauiuia, f. 

Slow moving, lazy, inert, Ma grukba. 
Keg. 

Mliolesome, eatable, Jilchome. 

U n w liolesorne, M njacliome. 
liffumfactured, wrought, Piina. 
jVl anufacturable, Pachome. 

Sharp, Bcba, n. p. 

Sharpened, B%ana, tr, p. 

Blunt, Ma lu%a. 

Bluntened, Mil hepana. 

Grinded, Klirina. 

Grmdabie, Khrichome. 

Spun, Panua. 

Woven, Pana, 

Platted, Pan a. 

Spacious, wide, ample, Bhyappa, 
Contracted, narrow, Md bhyappa. 
Moving, capable of self- motion, I)ttkba,f 
lu part. m. f. ii. jDukbanima, f. 


Moveable, capable of being moved, Duk- 
chome, tr. p. f. 

Motionless, Ma dukba, m. n. 
Immoveable, Ma clukchome, tr. 
Movedjf self, Dukba. 

Moved, other, Duiigna. 

Caused to be moved, Dungpana, 
J^bgured, self, Ram dyumba. 

Pigured, other, Pwara dyiim})ana. 
Figureable, Ramdyum pachome. 
Unfigureable, Ramdyum ma pachome,, 
Luminous, shining, Chyarba (seif,) u. 

; Self-illumed, Chyarsiba, red. 

Illumed by other, Chyarpana, 
Iliuminable, Chyarpachome. 

Dark, Kamrikba. 

Darkened, Namringpana. 
j Flaminir, burning seif, Hoba (fire and 
; candle). 

* Kindled, 1 

Inflamed. > Hopaaa, 

Made, to flame, 3 

Kindleable, 1 ^ i 

Inflamabi*., f 

Burning, in process of being consumed 
by fire, Deupba. 

Burnt, consumed by fire, Deumpuna, 
Con.sumabie by fire, Deumpachome. 
Extinguishing (self) going out, Byakba. 
Extinguished by another, Byangpaaa. 
The upper, superior, Hateungare, m, f, u. 
The lower, inferior, Hayungme.;|; 

Right, Juinrolarae. 

Left, Perolarae. 

Central, AHmbudime, 

Eastern, Namdhapdikhalame. 

Western, Namwamdikhaiame. 
Northern, Hateulame. 

Southern, Hayulame. 

AcSslbie, 1 

Impassable, Magwakchome. 

Cultivated field, Jdna, 

Culturabie, Jochome. 

TTncultivated, Ma jdna. 

Uncultivable, Ma jochome. 

Fruitful, rich (soil), Neuba (good). 
Barren, sterile, Ma. neuba. 

Sandy, No word. 

Clayey, Pijcicpheleme. 

Calcarious, Chuimungme. 


* Be changed is phA'iO ~ change thyself. Change it is piiato. The former 
gives for participles phWja and phaschopaba == wb.tt changes or is about to 
change ; and the latter, phabu, the changer, and phana, the changed. 

f The participle of Neuter verbs is single and aonstic, Dukba, is changing and 
changed, et iic dc eseteris. J' Hatea, top, above i hayii, below, bottom. 
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Saline, Tuksinungme. 

Muddy, Kytdchome. 

Dusty, Byerbakhapiiiurigme. 

Brackish (water), YuksinuDgme. 

^ , fTuchome. 

J Nedba. 
iBroba. 

Ylo wing , G" w akba. 

Still, Ma gwakba. 

Deep, Gleumba. 

Shallow, M a gleumba. 

rJunamy^ 

Windy, stormy (weather),-! Jukhime. 

[ J Likbitame. 

Fine, fair, Nexiba. 

f Jmiamme. 

Cold, ] .Tiiini byangme. 

[tTukhitame. 

('Haulouii. 

Hot, < Haulomi byangme. 

(, Hauiau dynmme. 

Sunshiny, Namneiime. 

Cloudy, Kqksyaibwaime. 

Rainy, Ryawayunie. 

Cold (water), CUikba, 

Hot (water), ) Gleugle^m, conj _ 

( Gleugieum-rae, disj. 
Moist, sappy green (wood), i^pwaku- 
iiuiigrae. 

Juicy (fruit), Apw^akunuiigrae. 

Juiceless, sapless, Ypwakunianthime. 
"Wooden, Singke. 

Woody, timber bearing, ISingdhyaksi- 
W coded, j bwagdikha. 

Stony, made of stone, Lungke. 

Stony, stone bearing (place), Lung bwag- 
dikha. 

Iron, made of iron, Syelke. 
Iron-producing, Syelgiba. 

Leathern, made of leather, Kwoksyeuke, 
Kokseke. 

Skin-hearing (animal), Kwoksyeu thiba, 
Ilokse thiba. 

1 , ,, « fMoba. 

Dry Sheuba. 

, , , 4. \ ( Sabala bwakba. 

Wooded (country), bwakd.kha. 

Open, A!klauchom, (naked). 

Jungly, Sabala dyumme. 


Coloured, |%angsiba self 

' I Kyaugna, by other. 
Caused to be coloured, Ryangpaiia. 

C Bubuin (w'hite). 
Colourless, < Ma, ryangna. 

(. Ma ryangsiba. 

Colourable, Ryakchome. 

Red, Lalam.f 
White, Bubum. 

Black, Kyakyam. 

Blue, No name. 

Green, Gigim. 

Yellow, Womwome. 

Sweet, Jijim. 

Sour, Jenjeum. 

Bitter, Kaba. 

•Ripe, Jiba. 

Ripened, Jiba, n. (self). Jipana tr. 

(other) . 

Raw, Achekhli. 

That is raw, Achekhli bwakba. 

That is made raw, Achekhli pana. 
Rotten, (flesh, fruit, &c.) Jyipba, 
Rotten (wood, &c,) Ohyamba. 

Rough, Khwarbekhwarbem. 

Smooth, Phelephdlem, 

Polished, Phelephelern. 

Unpolished, Ma pbelephelem. 

Straight, Dyomba. 

C Gukba. 

Crooked, 5 Gung-gung, or 
(. Gung-gungrne. 

Full, Dyamba. 

Filled, Dyampana. 

Empty, Asheti. 

Emptied, Ashetipana. 

Solid, Dyamba. 

Hollow, Asheti, 

Heavy, Hyalba. 

Light (levis), Hamba, 

Great, Gnolo, 

Small, Take, 

Long, Jheuba. 

Short, Ma jheuba. 

Wide, Bhyakba. 

Narrow', Ma bhyakba. 

High, Laba. 


"Wind and windy, and cloud and cloudy, &c. are confounded usually : like cold’* 
in English which is both substantive and adjective. So also heat and hot. 

t Lalam adjectival. Lalamioe substantival = Newari, Hyawun and Hyawuntgii 
and iai, lal waia or red and the redone. So Bubum and Euburame Gigirn aud- 
Gigimmo, &c. The affixes jokpa (m) and jongma (f) are often substituted for me 
in reference to colour kyakyajokpa, the black. 


Z R 2 


4m 


'Focahiilary. 
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Low, Ma laba, ' Dt‘kliolaba,,. " 

Angular, Kona-bwakba. 

Bound, Khirkhirme. 

Spherical, Puipuliiie. 

Pointed, Jeujeume. 

Unpointed, Ma jenjeume. 

Edged, He’ba. , 

Unedged, Malie’ba. 

Broken,! round ! -o , , «> 

Burst, J things, JBatoa, Pwongitn. 

Broken (long things), Jikba. Jingna, 
Ttn-n (cloth, &c,), Jiba,'^ lu China, tr, 
Split (wood), AMsiba, int. Yeua, tr. 
Intire, by negative prefix to all the above. 
Porous, CiiM.pba, 

Irnporus, Mis, chapba. 

Open, Ilongsiba. 

Opened, Hoiigna, 

Opening, about to open, Hongschopaba. 
Shut, "Xyanesiba. 

Shotted, Tyangna. 

Shutting, about to shut, Xyangschopaba. 
Spread, Harasiba, n, Hamna, tr. 
Folded, Plemsiba, n. Plemna, tr. 
Expanded, blown (fiower), Boba. 

Caused to blow, Bopana. [paba. 

Expanding, about to expand, Boscho- 
Closed, shut == not expanded, Ma boba. 
Tight, Khinisiba, n. 

Titthtened, Khimna, tr. 

Loose, Thy el vim. 

Loosened, Tbyelvim pilna. 

Unsteady, loose, Majasiba. 

Shaking, Ma jana. 

Fixed, iirin, dasiba, lu Jana, tr. 
Cooked, Kina, 

Boiled, Pwakumikina. 

Eonsted,. Gryamiia* 

Grilled, Cheuna. 

Hairy, Swon thiba. 

Hairless, bwon mu thiba or Swon manthi. 
Feathtned, Swon thiba. [auintiii. 

Unfeathered, Swon, mu thiba or Swon 
Rising or risen (sun), Dhapba. 

Sitting or set (sun), Wamba, 

Issuing, coming out or come out (being) 
Giuba. 

Entering or entered (being) Waba, 


Palling (being) Dokba, n. 

Failen, Bokba, n. 

About to fail, Dokchopaba, 

Falling (thing), Uba, 

Fallen (thing), Uoa. 

Rising (being) Eapba. [bwabba 

Remaining, risen or standing, Rapso* 
Risen or stood, Rapba. Rapso bwakba” 
Raising, Rampaba, 

Raised, Ramna, tr. Ratnpana, caus. 
Putting down (man) , Jyeulba. 

Put down (things), Jyeulna, 

Sitting, Bwakba. Nisiba. 

Seating, Bwang paba. Hi paba. 

Seated, Bwapaaa. Nina. 

Lying down, Glesiba, Ipba. 

Laid down, I ”• 

I Giesipana Impana, tr. 
Waking, Syainsiba. ' 

Waked, Syamsiba- 
Awakening, Syainsipaba* 

Awakened, Syainsipana. 

Sleepy, Myelcho dwakba. 

Asleep, Myeiba. 

Sleeping, Myeiba. 

About to sleep, Myelchopafaa, 
Domestic, home made, Dwabodyel dim. 
Foreign or foreign made, Wangmedyei 
dim. 

Rustic, Dyelpo, m. f. 

Desiring, ) Dwakbamjna, f. 

Loveable, ! tt. it 
Desirabie,/°'^^’^“''°“®- 
W ritten, Ryangna* 

Read, Parepana. 

Eaten, Jana, 

Drank, Tuna (pausing accent). 

Payable, Ohochome. 

Paid, Choona (pausing accent), 

W’eil oeloured, Arineubame.f 
Stinking, Arimaneubame. 

Having odour (tlm.g) 
smelling (man), J 
Belonging to yribe-l m. 

native of ) - - 


tan or 
Tibet, 


( Leuchanimake, t 


Bukba, Jikba, as participles of neuter verbs which areaoristic, wear the form 
of present participles and as adjectives mean breaking as well as broken, &c. 

f Me, m* affix, Is a formative of all 3 genders — hma, gu of Newari, save that 
these are major and minor of gender. Md like hma, gu, attaches to all qualitives 
used substantively superadded to the gender sign as, gna-wa, gwa-mi = old (man 
and woman) whence guiwame, ■ gnamime sss: the old ones, male and female. So 
swalO“Cha»mi = mature, mule and female, whence swalociiame, swalomime. 
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^^^7 Syertichake, m. 
C Syertenimake, f. 


Tibetan, or produced^ Leucbadyeldim. 

in Tibet (thing), /Leuchadyelke.=^ 
Nepalese, native of Nepal, No name. 
Belonging to a high- ^ 
lander or native of 
Hills, 

, 1 . ja- fSyertedim or 
Highland thing, ■)_s;ertedyeldim. 

Of person of tbel DHeptechake, m, 
plains, / Dheptechanimake, f. 

Produce of plains, Dheptedim. 

European (per- /'Bubum-ramcha, m. 

son), f* 

European (goods), Bubnm-ramthiba 
dyeldirn. 

Woollen, made of wool, ITnke. 

Wooly, wool-bearing, tTnlbiba. 

Hairy, made of hair, Swonke, 

Hairy, (hair-bearing), Swontbiba. 

Iron, made of iron, Syalke. 

Golden, Syeunake, 

Silver, made of silver, Chandike. 
Wooden, made of wood, Singke. 

Woody, full of trees, (place), Dbyaksi- 
bwagdikha. [dikha. 

Jungley, full of jungle, Sabala bwag- 
Eye-baving (being), Micbi thiba. 
Foot-having (being), Kholi thiba. 
Wealthy (being), Grokso thiba. 

Wealthy (place), Grokso-bwagdikha. 
Grain-having (man), Bura thiba. 
Grain-producing: (field), Bura neudikha. 
Grain-abounding (place), JBura bwag- 
dikba.t 

COMPAEISOIS- OP AbJECTIYES. 
Great, Gnolo. 

As great as this, Yam khwome gnolo. 
Greater than this, Yam ding gnolo. 
Greatest of all, Haupe ding gnolo. 

Very great, The gnolo. 

Small, Kacbim. Akachim. 

Small as this, Yam khomekacbim. 

Smaller than this, Yamding kacbim. 
Smallest of all, liaiipe dingkachim. 

Very small, The kacbim. 

Cold, Chikba. i 

Colder, Yam ding chikba. i 

Coldest, Haupe ding chikba. 

Very cold, The chikba. 

Hot, Gleuba. ' 


Hotter, Yam ding gleuba. 

Hottest, Haupe ding gleuba. 

Very hot, The gleuba. 

KpMEBABS,:;:; 

Cardinals^ 

1, Kwong, 

2, Niksi. 

3, Sara. 

4, Le. 

5, Gno. 

6, Rukba. 

7, Channi. 

8, Ya. 

9, Ghii 

10, Kwaddyum. 

11, Kwaddyum kwong, 

= ten (and) one. 

3-2, „ niksi. 

13, ,, sam, 

14* „ U. 

15 &c.,, Gnd. 

20, Asim, /"Kwong asim, 

= a score 5 \= score, 

31, Asim kwong, /Kwong asira, 

= a score (and) meA one score = 
L Kwong and one. 

22, Asim niksi. Kwongasim niksi. 

30, Kwong asim, kwong apblo, 

= one score, one its half. 

31, Kwong asim, kwong aphlo kwong, 
= one score, one half (and) one. 

32, Kwong tisim, kwong aphlo niksi, 

== one score, and one half and two. 

40, Niksi asim, := two score. 

41, Niksi asim kwonga 

42, Niksi asim niksi , 

50, Niksi asim aphlo = two score (and) 
its half. 

61, Niksi asim aphlo kwong. 

62, Niksi asim aphlo niksi. 

60, Sam asim. 

70, Sam asim aphlo, = three score (and) 
a half, 

80, Le asim. 

90, Le asim aphlo. 

100, Gno asim. = five score. 

101, Gno asim kwong. 

102, Gno asim niksi, =five score (and) 
two. 

Ordinals. None. 


^ Ke is the general sign of relation when one substantive only is used. When 
two are expressed, the second takes the a prefix (his, her, its) unless the relation be 
local and then dim (diem ~ in of) is used instead of the a; e. g- hand of man, 
Muryu a gu. Rice of bazar, bazar dim sMri. 

t Bwagdikha -—the place where is; dikha use&ble only with a verb : bwag from 
bwako, esse in loco* 
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Adterbials. ' 


Once, K^abitla. 

Twice, Xip pahi. 

Tlirice, Sap puht. 

Four time?, Lep pnla. 

Five times, Gno palu. 

ISis times, Rd ]uiia. 

Seven times, Cha pula. 

Eight times, Ya j)ala* 

Xiae times, Gliii pal a. 

‘■.I'en times, Ivwaddyum pala. 

Firstly, fWaiiting, save as they coiii- 
Secoudlj, I cide with the last. 

Numeral abjukcts. 

They are doubtfuliy ascribable co this 
tmiuue, or fulling so fast out of use, that 
what re.iiiuius is a mere fragment. I 
shall illiistrare by comparisuti with Ne« 
wuri in which these generic signs are 
undoubtedly normal and in full use. Ba- 
liina:, like Newuri, has no division cor- 
respunding to the fully developed jiender, 
ill. f. n. It has not even, as Xewari 
has, a division correspondent to the logi- 
cal gender, or beings and things, which 
is equivalent to the major and minor of 
gender in the plural of Dravirian nouns 
and verbs also. 

Enylu7i. '■ Keivdri, j TAhlng, 


H ma 
Gu 


}; 


ML 


iLi ? 


r I , 
jApum 


ML 

' hk, J.1 

£ 

'Mx 6 

IGo 

-Tya. 


Beings 
Things 
Rationals 
Brutes 
Vegetalia 
Plants 

Timber trees Sima. 

Soft trees or'] 
grasses J 

■ Tjogs ■■ 

Weapons \ 

Implements J 
i'airs 
Flowers 
Frnils 

String of 1 
animals J 

Heap of things iDdm Bucha 

Days iKIm. |Kha 

In the use of these signs first comes 

■ the numeral, then the sign, and then the 
thing or being specified, e. g. Kew^ri, 
Chha ma si ma, Bailing, Kwong 'Sing 

' apdfio = one (timber) tree. , ' ! , " ' 


Apiini 


'Syal 


Lf 


•iBwom ■ 
Ihd I iOhyarchyar 
iKhumna ■ 


^CW.a ma singhali m&, N. ; Kwo fipuoi 

boh apum, B, = one <diesnut tree. 

Swdnhunhi N; Sam kha namti, B 
— three days, Nigo santola si, N • Ki 
bwom santola sichi, B, ~ one oran«^e. 

Chhapukhwon, N ; Kwosyal betb'o, B, 
== one sword. Ohliago singhali si^N* 
Kwobwom seti sichi, B, = oue chesaut 
fruit. 

BaHIJTG PEOi^OUIfS. 
Sinoztlar, 

I, G6. 

Thou, Ga. 

He, she, it, Harem, I'am, Myam, 

DiiaL 

We, inclusive, Gosi. 

We, exclusive, Gusuku, 

Ye, Gasi. 

(* Harem daiisi. 

They, < V'am daiisi. 

(. Hyam dausi. 

JPhiral, 

We, inclusive, Goi. 

We, exclusive, Goku. 

YY, Gani. 

{ Harem dan. 

Yam dau. 

Myam dau. 

This, Yhim. C.,t , 

That, Myam. [All genders; no sign. 

niial 

Tiiese, Y^am dausi. 

Those, Myam dausi. 

mural. 

These, Yam dau. 

Those, Myam dau. 

Seif, Daubo (Dwabo), 

JMal. 

Dwabo duusi. 

Flural. 

Dwabo dau. 

AI y sel f, W adaubo. 

Tiiyself, Idaubo. 

His, her, its-self, Adaubo. 

Dual. 

- f Wasi daubo, excl. 

* t daubo, inch 
2. I si daubo. 

3, A si daubo. 

Plural. 

^ J Wake daubo, exch 
* 1 Ike daubo, inch 
2. Ine daubo. 

3. Ane daubo. 

Any, some, person, Seu : subs, and adj. 
m. and f. 
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Dual. 

Seudausi, 

Dlural. 

Seu dau. 
Any, some, 

thing, Mara : 


Dual. 

Mara dausi. 

Dlural. 

Mara daU; 

Another, Kw^agname, 


Dual. 
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Kw^natiae dausi. 

JPluraL 

Kwagname dan. 

Many or much, Bhekong : subs. adj. 
m. f. n. 

No dual or plural. 

Few, Little, Dekho : subs, 
m. f. «, 

The same, Myem. 

DuaU 


adj. : 


Myem dausi. 


pluraL 


Myem dau 
How many? 


And how much ? / 


iGisko, 


^ Im. f. n. 

As many, much, Gisko,l 
So many, much, Aletti, J 
All, Hwappe, ditto. 

Half, Akwaphala. ditto. 

The whole, Hwappe Haupe. 

{ Seu. C Singular. 

< subs. adj. 

(.m, andf, 

Seu dausi. Dual. 
Seu dau. Plural. 
rGyem, sing. subs. adj. 

Viio ? rela *■] , “• "• 


Gyern dausi, D, 

Lg - - 


l_Gyem dau, P. 


rMyem,Sing. subs. adj. n. 
Who? correl.^ Myem dausi. Dual. 

LMyem dau, Plural. 


TMara, Sing. subs. adj. m. f. n. 
What ?s Mara dausi, Dual. 


hMara dau, Plural, 
What, rel., Mara. 

What, correl. Maem, 

Dual and Plural, Like. 
Interrogative for both. 


Whoever, 1 


Whatever, / m. f. u. 

Dual, Gisko dausi, 

Plural, Gisko dau, / ^ 


/subs. adj. 


How many? G-isko,\ 
•isko, 


As many, Gisko, 

So many, Metti. 

Dual, Metd dausi. 

Plural, Metti dau. 

Either, Yemka. Myemka. 

Dual, Yemka dausi. Myemka dausi. 
Plural, Y^emka dau. jMyemka dau. 
Both, Nimpho, subs, and adj. m. f. n. 
Several, No word. 

My, Wa’.t 

Tl.y. r. 

His, her, its, A. 


My, Wasi, excl.f 
Thy, T-si. 

His, her, its, Asi. 


Dual, 

T-si, inch 


DluraL 


Our, Wake, excl, Ike, iud. 
Your, Ini. 

Their, Ani. 

Mine, Wake. 

Thine, Tke, 

His, hers, its. Ake. 


Dual. 


Our’s, Wasike, exch Isike, incl. 
Tour’s, Tsike. 

Their’s, Asike. 


^ Gyem takes the a prefix and is used interrogatively in a relative sense : which 
of these persons or things will you take ? A-gyemme iadi, wherein the disjunct 
form is employed, gyemme. 


t The words father and mother in conjunction with their pronominal adjuncts 

, ' f wasi-po f wake-po.*^ 

are irregular a-pa ^ 


' Singular, Dual and Plural. 


-po \ikepo. 
i-po isi-po ini-po. 

a-po a&i-po ani-po, J 

other relations as popo, uncle, though but iterations of po, are regular, e. g, 
popo J i^popo ; a-popo, &c. 
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Onr^Sj Wakke, excL Ikkej.inci. ■■' 
Yoar’s fnike. 

Tiieir’s, Yoike,' \ 

0 \Tn> Daubuke, 

1. My own, Wa clauboke. 

2. Thy own, I' dauboke. 

3. His, her, its own danboke* ' 

Biiak- 

j_ f Wasi dauboke, excl. 

1 Fai dauboke, inc. 


2. - 

Fsi diJuboke. 

3. 

xKsi dauboke. 


Mural. 

L 

/Wake dauboke. 
bFke dauboke. 

2. 

Ine dauboke. 

3. 

dauboke. 


1. Mine own. Wake dauboke. 

2. Thine own, fke dauboke. 

a. His, her, its own, Ake dauboke, cSce. 
like the disjunctive mine. 


Bahi^tg Y^eebs. 


Cause to 
or 

Enable 


Give birth to^ 
or beget, 


Cause,. Pato, tr. Papato, causal.*^ 
Cause not, Mi pato. 

Can it, b6 able for 

00 not can it, Ma chapo. Ma chamso. 
' Champato, tr. 
Champaso, intr. 
Charupayi, passive. 
Charnpapato, causal, tr. 
Champapaso, intr, cans. 
tCliampapayi, pas. caus. 
Enable not, Ma champato, &c. 

Be born, Giko, n. 

Kiko, trans, 

Kingso, reH, 

Eing.yl,.; pas. ■ 

Ging|mto, tr* causal. 
Gingpaso, Jutr. -causah 
Ging|>%i,' -pas. causal. 

Cause to beget ■ ■ 

or produce, I 

^ ^ .bSingpayi, passive* 

Be not born, lila giko, Neg. 

Beget or produce not, Ma kiko, SiTeg, 


fEleno.^ (Blenno), n. 

Live J Bieupato, tr. causal 
’ 'j Bieripaso, intr. causal, 
lBlen])ayi, passive. 

Live not, Ma bieao (blenno). 
fByakko, u. 

J Byangpilto, tr. causal. 

’ V Byangpaso, intr. caus, 
LByungpayi, passive. 
fSato, tr. 

Saso, reflex, tr, 

Sayi. passive. 

Sapato, tr. caus. 

Sapaso, reflex, caus, 

Sapayi, passive. 

Be(8um),Ka. Khe. Gno. Irreg. Defec. 

{ Bwakko, n. (sit). 
Bwangputo, tr causal. 
Bwang])aso, intr. enus, 
Bwangpayi, passive. 
rDyumo, n. 

Become J i^y«aQpato, tr. causal 
^ I Dyumpaso, intr. causal. 
I^Byumpayi, passive. 


Kill, 


* This is the causative of all verbs and is derived from the root pa, to do or 
snake. It answers to the Hayu form “do for another.’* In Baling it is the 
causative, also bearing that sense, 

+ These are = wonto md woacho of Hayu, the definite and' indefinite of Hun« 
garian ; in English can it or be able for it and be able simply. Chapo forms the 
potential of all verbs. 

J Be in a certain place =s*' sit, ' Sheer entity is expressed by Ka, Khe, Bao* 
defectives. 
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Observe or 
Esaaiine, 


Understand 

Know, 

Tiiiuk, 


fThiwo Ne^. Ref, 

Have, Bef. : . 

Make to have, /Thivato, tr. 

Cause to possess. \.BwaIapato, tr. 

Pawo, ti% 

Paso, reflex 

Do, make, J Payk passive, 
perform. 1 Papato, tr. c. 

Paj>aso, intr. c. 

^Papajd, pass've, c. 
fPawotmiklio b.-vakho, n. 
Keep bwakbo, n. 

Cease doint^ or to do, Paclio pleno, n. 
rPyaro, tr. 

Suffer, Tyarso, reflex, tr. 

^Tyari, pas. 

fTyarpato, tr. 

Cause to suffer, < Tyarpuso, reflex. 

pTyarpayi, passive. 
'Kw6-gno, tr. (sett), 
Kw6-so, reflex. 

Observe or Kw6-yi, passive. 

Examine, 1 Kwd-pato, tr. causaL 
Kwd paso, intr. causal. 
_Kud-payi, passive, causal. 

fTeuto. Jokko. Mim- 

Understand, I 

^''.'7' 1 so, reflex. “ 

i.hiuk, Jongyi. Mim- 

ti, passive. 

'Tdiipato. Jongpati). 

^ , Mifiipato, tr, c. 

Cause to un- m ^ 

, , 3 Teupaso. J{>ngpaso. 

derstand, J Ju.npdso, intr! c. 

/■xiijui, Teujiayi. Joiigpayi. 

Mimpayi, pas. c. 

Feel, fLimleto, trans. 

Be sensible Lini'eso, reflex, 

bodily, passive. 

rMimto, trans, 

Miraso, reflex. 

„ , Miniti. passive. 

Remember, 

Mimpaso, reflex. causaL 
Mimpayi, passive, causal. 


Remember, 


{ Plendo, tr. 

Pjenso, rr. reflex. 

riendi, passive. 
Pien-pa-to-so-yi, caus'rb 
rDwakko, intr. 

Desire, j Dwakto, tr. 

Lust for < Dwangso, reflex, 
love, Dwakti, passive. 

v.Dwan^pa*to-so-yi, c, 
rGramdo, tr. 

Hate, ^ 

' Ijramdi, passive. 
tGrampa-to-so-ji, c. 
f Syanto, trs. 

Recognise, ) Syanso, refle.v. 

) byanu, passive. 
(.Syanpato, &c. c. 

Be modest, Gnune boko, n. 

fGiiUne bok-pa-to-s<u 

Make modest, < p , . 

I bnune pok-ko-so- 

L yb 

Laugh, Riso, n. 

Make laugh, Risipa-to-so-ji, o. 

Laugh at, irride, Rito, Riso, 

Riti, tr. 

Weep, GnwaUko, n. 

Make weep, Gn\vangpa-to*so-yi, i\ 
Dance, Silimdvo.f tr. 

Make dance, Silimoua-to-so-yi, c. 

Sing, Swaloug puwd, tr. 

Make sing, Swalong papato-so-yi, o, 
Hope, ISo such word. 

Fear, Gnito, n. 

fGnipato, tr. c. 

Frighten, < Gaipiiso, reflex, c. 
CGnipayi, passive. 

^ fGnipapato, tr. 

Cause to frighten, < Gnipapaso, reflex, 
bGnipapayi, p, 

S Khiwo, n. 

Khipdto, caus«I. 

Kiiipaso, c. reflex. 

Khipayi, c. p. 

Be good, Hydwo or Kyuba bwakko, n. 
Become good, Nyuba dyumo, n. 


Observe, once for all, that tbe three forms of the transitive (primitive and 
causal alike) refer to him (any one) to self and to me (the speaker). Thus sa-to, 
kill him or it ; sa-so. kill thyself ; sa-yi, kill me ; that iu verbs like to do, the 
sense is modified of necessity but without essential change ; and that the passive 
has no imperative of the 2nd or 3rd person. Hence the entry under the Ist, and 
hence as will be seen iu the grammar, the existence in the language of certain 
special forms of the verb subsidiary to the so-called passive. 

f Siii — a dance. The verb movo has the separate sense of to fight, but is 
used with many nouns to verbalize them. 
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Bull biff J'^ocahiilarif, 


[N^o. G. 


hul, 


Nyiiio, tr* 
l!syiiso, reHex. 

Kywii, passive. 

!Xyiib:x (iynuTQpato, ti*. c. 
!Xyuba tlyumpaso, refl. c. 
[Nyiiha dyumpnyi, pus. c. 
Ttbiin jivula, Gvt-rso. 




r A'« him nviiivato, tr, 

! Xihm 


lias nyiipaso, rc-flex. 


nTibhiio ayupayi,'* passive. 
i.Gy ersi puto-puso-puj i. 

TT, Ilf 1 fbiin mil nvula. 

Be vexed, saiL< ,, . ■ . 

’ ’ liesskba arssD. . 


’ i_DesskVia 
j Dttukhn ffivTO. 
0:Vthim manyupalo. 


hbdate, fid I 
to «r ol\ 


speak j 


Vex, sndcleri, 

Be satisfied, Kuguo, n. 

..Saiisf}^ lldpatts, e. ' , 

niwakkojii,.- 

Otter, speak, Bwangpfito, c. tr. 
Articulate, j Ik.vjini^paso, c. rcfir’X. 

OBwaairfiayi, c, passive, 

'""'u-gno. i'uuo, tr. 

< tSiS-so, Bbso, red. 
kSuyi. St5Ji, pas. 
Om.etore.|-S,-,pnto,tr 'j ,i,„ 

■■’ f% above, 

teil, 6;c. l-^opayi, p. j 

Talk. 

discouv.e,| 

^ pLo })ayi, passive. 

I'Ln papdto, tr. 

Cause to talk, Ld papaso, reflex. . 

pLu papiiyi. passive. 

.« ti .1 f Wd Id su^nu, 

lei mv, thy own, j ^ 

. ^ < i iQ soiino. . 

iiiSj till©-* I '■ ' rr • 

*' : , ■ [ A JO sogiio. . . .. ■ 

Be silent, lAliu bwakko, n. 

f Lioji bw angpfuo, tr, # 

Sfleiieej .J Lilia bwangpitso, reflex* 
k Li Isa bwanapuvi, p. 

Tan.- to pdpdto, tr. 

" ‘ Liba h\Mi tnind.'.o, reflex. 

'""""■•dLibo b«a iuipayi; 


rBruto, tr. 

Call, summon,- Breso, reflex. 

kBrcti, passive. 
fBrdprito, tr. 

Cause to summon, d Brepdso, reflex. 

i Brep.ayi, passive. 
fSyaml.'i pdwo, tr. 
Bhont, vociferate, - Syanda raso, refl. 

LSyan(la,‘pdy{. p. 

Learn == teach thyself, Chayinso, n. 
Teach, Ciuivirido, tr. 

IVacii thyself, Ciiayinso, reflex, tr. 
Cause thvself to be ') n' ' ■ . ^ 

taught, j'Ciiaj .ixsipaso, c. r. 

'i'cacih me, Chayindi, ])assiv6. 

Cause me to be taught, Chayinsipuyi, c. p. 

Head 

’ 1 Iv%TO-gno =r see, is used. 
TRyakko, tr. 

Write, J tr. reflej. 

I ivvangyi, p. 

Lily ilk ti p. = write for, or to me. 
fRyangpato, tr. 

Cause to write, < Ryangpaso, reflex. 

LRydiiiipayf, p. 

THiio pa wo, tr. 

Ask, question, Hilo paso, reflex. 

pHilo payi, p. 

Hilo papdto, tr. 


Cause to ask, 


Hilo ptapaso, reflex. 


or question, I 

^ t_Hflo papayi, p. 

Answer, Sd-siTio, tr. (see tell). 

solicit (P"‘'«o)> t'"- 

' I'vfl. Punyi, ; 

ri'un {uito, tr. 

• Pun.jiaso, reflex. ■: 
LPitB l•‘%b P- 


Be 


Cause to beji 


Get, obtain, And, 


Cause to get, ike. 


fTd'WO, tp, 

2 Td-SJ), reflex. 
[TiLyi, p. 
rrd-pato, tr. 

■ Ta-pdsi», reflex. 
L'rd.payi, p. 


Aciiri^. 


* Ale«ns, miiy I be glmidened, Be*^ 
glndclened, tlie sheer passive, (numot be 
expressed. I, thou, he, is gladdened =s 
Wathtm iryiMsdyi, rthirn iiyupane, Atbim 
iiy updda. ' The Afi.’«ti== he .c . . .. 

Is ^hiddeiietl. Cyerso .ami •gyersipato }*L 
are much closer expressions for be sbni | L nyupau*. 
ami gkdaen. The others are formed 
frum rhijo or th»*um, the heart, afid the j 
eonjunci: pronouns, opposite' is, the ph'sse \ 
of the ictive mi passive voices. J 


Pa,^s'?ve. 

'W'uHiiui nyup-Hvi. 
rthun n\ u|'an«. 
Athiin ujupada. 
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rOwakto, 

Approve, like, : Dwangso, reiiesr. 
I^Dwakti, p. 

fDwang pato, tr. 
to like, &c. • Dwangpl'jo, refex. 

LDwang p%i, p. 
fMadwakto. 

Dislike, J ]\/|j^(]i,-vangso, See. 
Disapprove, 

{ Kwd-giio, trans. ' 
tCw6-so, reflex. 

Kwd-yi, passive. 
fKvv'o pato, tr. c. 

Show, s Ewo paso, reflex, c. 

[Kwd I ayi, p. 

Hide, lie hid, Kiileuso, n. and reflex. 
Hide it, Khleuto, tr. 

Hide me, Khleuti, pf 

■ , , . , riihleu pato, tr. 

Cause to be htd, orj ^hleu ,fco reflex, 
to be concealed, 

' , fKhleu papal o. tr. 

Cause to cause to I 

Ubleu ,.ai,ayi, p. 

TNinno, tr. 

Hear, < Ninso, reflex. 
kNinyi, pas. 

fNin puto, tr. 

Cause to hearp Nin piiso, reflex. 

LNin payi, passive. 
fDapto, tr. 

Taste, \ Dam so, reflex. 
kDapti, passive. 

TDam pato, tr. 

Cause to taste, < Darn paso, reflex. 

l_Dam payi, passive. 
TMufo, tr. 

Blow, apply breath, \ IMiiso, reflex. 

kililuyi, passive. 
riHii pato, tr. 

Cause to blow, j Mu paso, reflex. 

kj\tu payi, passive. 
fNamo or Narnmo, tr. 

Smell, J Namso, reflex. 
kNumyi, passive. 

TNam pato, tr. 

Cause to smell, •; Nam piiso, reflex. 

|_Nam payi, passive. 


rKl^uto, tr. 

Touch, 'N Kluiso, reflex. 

kKhuti, pus>ivp. 

TKhu pato, tr. 

Cause to touch, Khii paso, reflex. 

LKhii payi, passive. 
I'Jawo. Bawo, tr. 

Eat, ‘vjaso. Baso, reflex. 
kJayi. Bayi, passive. 

pii pato, tr. 

Cause to eat, = feed,<! Ja paso, reflex, 
t^’a payi, pas. 

fTugno, fr. 

Drink, < Tiiso, reflex. 
kTiiyi, pas. 

fTundo, tr. 

Cause to drink, < Tiinso, reflex. 

LTundi, pas. 

Be intoxicated, Duka.:|: Neutro, pas. 

Make intoxicated, 

or intoxicate, | 

k Cling payi. 

fMewo, tr. 

Vomit, *; Meso, reflex. 
kMeyi, pas. 

fMe pato, tr. 

Cause to vomit. < Me paso, reflex. 

kMe payi, pas. 

Sleep, Ipo, n. 

rim pato, tr. c. 

Cause to sleep, < Im piiso, reflex. 'c. 

k-Xm payi, pas. c. 

{ Ipto, tr. fThese are equul 

j in sense to the 
Ipso, refl. ^ last, and exni- 
bit a 2<i mode of 
Ipti, pas. k making causals. 
Wake, Syayinso, n. 

rSyayinsi pato, tr. 

Awidcen, Syayinsi paso, reflex. 

kSyayinsi, payi, pas. 

Dream, /G'.a»mug m'ouo, tr 

kGnamung moso, reflex. 
f, ^ fGnuuiunv mdntito, tr. 
dte-im *1 Hnummiv/ nu^paso, reflex. 
kCnamung mdpiiyi, pas. 

Furt, Piso, 11 . Pisipiito, &c. cauvsal. 

Fart at him. Pito. Piso. Piti, tr. 


The intransitive is dwakko = approve, whence transitive dwakto approve it 
like the Hungarian determinate and iiuleterminute. 

f In this as in most verbs, the three forms refer respectively to me (Khleuti) 
to him, or it, any being or thing (Khleuto) and to seif (thyself ) (K'iileaao) and 
so precisely in the causal also, Khleu payi, Khleu pato and Khleu paso, 

X This neuter is conjugated as a passive Diiugl, Dunge, Duga. 
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Baking Vocahnlarg, 


[No, 0. 


Sbit (©i€e), Wasi |>afeo,.&e, causal.. 

Caee supra all quid vet .aliquem, WatOj .tr. 
. . ' X fCImrso. 

(“■nse,) 'j_ci>arsi p&to, causal. 

l3nuiiH2*ej CiiartOj 

Kis,. (dve a«<l fCl-^l-pawo, tr 
tate oscula), , Cmvnpaso, reflex. 

^ ’ tOimppay!, pas. 

Cause £o kiss, Chnppa pato, &e. c. 

fLeiiwo, tr. (Freucii eu). 
Eiss (coe), L-uso, reflex* 
kLeuyk pas. 

Be kissed, Ijeupaso, reflex* causal.'^ 

Q j’Hachhiin, ffi6’.To, &c. tr. 

ne aiopato, &e. causal. 

Spit, Tewo, tr* Tesc, reflex, ; Teyi, pas. 
rTu pato, tr. 

r, ' -i J 'I'd paso, reflex. ■ 

Cause to spit, < ^ ^ J 

^ ^ I le payi, pas. 

I^Te papato, &c. D. C. 

Belcb - mucvo, &c. tr. 

’ *(By:jmue mupato, &c. causal, 
f*- j'-Syukhe murt’d, tr. 
uiig 1 , i^Syukhd mdpato, &c. c. 

f Dikumi dokto, &c. tr. 
iv.i.up, ^ iJiiinnii dongpatOj &e. c. 
rrhyukko, tr. 

Swailu'iT, - Dwangso, reflex. 

[Dwnniryi, pas. 

^ /■Bup>a uidwo, tr. 

mopatOj c. 
j'Tukko, tr. 

|j5ck, •! Turigso, reflex. 

CTun^yi, p’»s. 

rXuiig pato. 

Cause to lick, Tuug pflso. 

CTung payi 
fBippo, tr. 

Suck, • Biiuso, reflex. 

passive. 

, . r Bim.'pato, tr. ■ 

Cause to suck, < Biui pimo, reflex. 

C Bim pay 3, pas. 

( Ki-itto, tr. 

Bite, J Kraso, reflex, 

CKrayi, pas, 

f Kra pato, tr. 

Cimse to bite, < Krii paso, reflex, 

[ Kra pavi. pas. 

Kick, IkBto, tr, Xa-so, refl. Ta*yi pas. 
j' Tft paro, Ir. 

Cause to kick, Xa paso, reflex* 

I. Ta pfiyi, pas. 


f Teiippo, tr. (Fi-eiieheu). 
Strike, -i Xeiijaso, reflex. 

1 Xeumyj, pas. 

r Teum pato, tr. 

Cause to strike, ■*! i, cmii paso, reflgx. 

L Team pavi, pus. 
Scrape or fS"!™’ 

Sor.tch 

(violently), ^ P^v 

'' Ikhwarpato, &c. c, 

/Bapto, tr, . . : ' 
Scratch (for ease, \ Bamso, reflex, 
itching), 1 Bapti, pas. 

X^'Bixmimto, &c. causal. 
rJTyapto, tr. 

Push,- J Nyams’o, reflex, . 

Shove, "jXyapti, pas, 

hKyariipitto, &c. causal. 
rSyaiio, tr. 

’ I hyaiyi, pas. 

|_8yai paio, &c. causal. 

Walk, G-wakko, 31. , 

C G'wang puto, tr. 

Cause to walk, j Gwaug paso, refl*-x. 

(Gwaug payi, pas. 
Walk about, /Khirso, n. 

Take the air, i^fvhirsi pjito, &c, c. 

Bun, Wamio, n. Waiipato, (See. c. 

Rusi away, f .Jukokato, ii. 

flee, i Jiingnikaputo, &c. c* 
Creep, Busa khwougo gwakko, n, 

=: Snnke-like walk. 

Jump, hop, fProko, n. 

leap, pato, &c. c. 

Fly, Bydro, u. Byer pato, <kc. c. 
Swim, Ko such word. 


Cross oxer, 


C Ilamba glugno, n. 


'( Hamba gjupato, c. 

Wade across, Gwaktakuor Gwaksomami* 
bamba glugiw,t 3i. 

Sink, Waiiito, ii. 

Drown or cause to sink,'Waropato, Sic. tr. 

Bathe, Cliiso, u. Chisipuro'puso>])ayi, c. 

Cause tn knl.e or i 

bahebun, Ichikti.pxs. 

f Byappo, tr» 

Wash 1 

nasn, I pgg, 

[_Syampato, &c. c*. 

Dreas = dress f Phi so, reflex, 
thjself, Phisipatu-paso-payi, c. 


* The causal refltgx is always used to express an act voluntarily sufered by the 
parly addressed# f JLiterai'ly, having walked issue on that side. 
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, f Phikto, tr. 

Cause to dress, J p,,; 

= dress him, |_ pi.itS, pas. 

Cause to cause to t Fhiug pato, tr, 
dress or have dres- < Piling paso, reflex. 


sedj L payi, pas. 

^Kleuto, tr. 

Kleuso, reflex. 

128 p“-’ , 

iKleupato-paso-payi, c. 

Be naked, Iklaucho dyumo, ii. 

Make naked, i^klaucho pawo, tr. 

, , , ^i^klaucho-pa- 

Cause to make naked, ^ pSto, tr. e. 

„ , ^Sdlyumi byakko, n. 

Behan?ry, ^ i, fay die. 

- , fSoiviimi bvang pato, 

Make hungry, ^ ’ 

•r. • i. cPwaku dwakko, ii. 

Be thirsty, dwaktimi, byakko. 

... , . , cPwLiku thvang pato, 

Make thirsty, ^ &e. tr. c. \ 

Be sleepy, Myeldo, ii. Ipthi dwangla, n. 
rMyel puto, tr. c. 


{ iViyei puto, tr. c. 

Myei paso, re.flex. c. 
Myei payi, pas. c. 

Ipthi dwuiig pato-paso- 
payi. 

Be cold (to sentient r Jumi byakko, n. 
being), 1 = cold by die. 

Make cold (ditto), P“‘°- 

paso-payi, c. 

Be warm or hot, Gluglura dyumo, ii, 

'Giuglum pawo*pasO“payi, 

tr. i ■' ' 

Make warmj Giuglum dyum pato-paso- 
or heat, 1 payi, c. or 

Giuglum thyumto-thumso- 
thumyi, c. 

Be dirty, Kekem dyumo, n, 

r Kekem piiwo, &c. tr. 

Make dirty, < Kekem dy uinp{ir,o, &c. or 
L Eekem thy urn to, <Scc* 

Be clean, Bubum dyumo, n. 

Make clean, cleanse, Biibumpawo or bu- 
bum dyiim pato, tr. 

Cause to J Bubum p-SpSto, 
cleanse, 


Be angry,, Sokso paso, tr. reflex. 

Miike angry, Sokso piiwm, tr. 

Cause to make angry, Soksopapato, &c. c- 

Abuse, revile, fKhryakko, tr. 

Abase Khryangso, reflex. 

Humble, i ^p-ya»gy>,,paB.^ 

Humiliate, P'‘t°-1>«'>- 

’ I payi, causal. 

f Khiwo, tr. 

Quarrel, -! Khiso, reflex. 

I 

* I Khi pato, tr. 

Cause to quarrel, Khi paso, reflex, 
kilhi payi, pus. 

Be reconciled, Deuwo, n. 

rDeu pato, tr. 

Reconcile, ^ Deu paso, reflex. 


k.Deu payi, pas. 
p.Id'WO, tr. 

Fight, 'I Md-so, reflex. 

L--' — - pas. 

Cause to f 

fight, 1 ^18 I’'!*"- 
® ’ CMo payi, pas. 

Be victorious or win, Giwaugno, n* 

, ... fGlwau pato, tr. 

Make victorious]..,, v.. ’ ^ 

, ; GUvau paso, reilex, 

or make win, ’ 

’ CGIwau payi, pas. 

Be conquered, yield, 

succumb. lose IVT 

L bhyoto, XU 

^ I rSveii pato, tr. 

Cause to succumb i q', ^ <1 „ 

, ^ < iSyeu paso, reilex# 

pjis. 

r Ru pawo, tr. 

Work, < Ru. paso, reile.x. 
t Ru piiyi, pas.f^ 

f Rii papjito, tr, 

i Cause to work, < Ru pa paso, reflex. 

Rii papayi, pas. 
Play, Chamso, n. or reflex, 

r Chamsi pato, tr. 

Cause to play, ■< Cluimsi paso, reflex, 

[ Chamsi payi, pas. 
I^Chamto, tr. 

Amuse, divert, Chamso, reflex, 

= cause to^j Chamti, pas, 
play, Cham paco-paso-pays, 

I causal. 

Be tired, Ballo, n. 


Play, Chamso, : 
Cause to play, - 


* My informunrs say Kieuyi can only be said by the clothes, and that a man 
must, say Kleutigi, or Kleuti, = give me undressed or undress me. So also 
Kleuso is objected to. Thus to Hindi Or and Pain answer Utar not Utar. 

t B-upayi, says the work, do me : rup^.i, says the man, do for me. Compare 
Hayu posung and pasung. Bo work is rujm\yo, and work for him, rupato. Ru is 
a substantive ~ work- 
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[Xo, G, 


J'B.'il puto, tr. 

Tirey Bai pa^o, rellex. 
pBai piivij pas. 

Cause to tn-e, ^ >a pap-aso, V 

[ hul papay.i, J 

Tale rest, Xaso, n. or intr, ' . 
f Nasi pato, tr, 

Gli?e rest, < Nasi puso, refl. ‘| * 

I Nasi payi, p. J' 

More, Dukko, Yoogso, reHeJc. 

Cause to | Dnrig pato. Bukto, tr. 
move or s |>aso. Buiskso, refl. 

UHive it, I Ihiiig j ayi, Dokti, pas. 
Cause to cause to f Duog papato, tr. c. 
move or caused Doug pauiiso, rcti. o. 
it to be UHnaoi ! IJntiK oapayi, pas. o, 
I" Yokto, tr. 

Remove, < 'Yonaso, veiled, 

I Vukti, pas. 

Be stiil, \ Jitso, Jic. intr. 

Be tirai or steady, \ Yla tiukko. 

rYIu dukto, tr. neg. 
Make still, stabi- J dato, tr, 
lltate, or steady, ''j daso, reflex. 

kJatl, pas. 

Cause to av'-ike f lvia duog laito, c. tr. 

stilt, <*r tiriii, 1 pato, c. tr. 

Be quick, Griikko, n. 

rinaiue: pato. Orukto. 
Quicken, - Crung yu'.o. Gruogso, 
iGriiue pRvi* Grukti. 

Be slow, kVakUa dyumo, ji. 

Yhike nIow, 'Wnkha pauo, tr. 

Stay, sto|>,t Jaso, n, ac, intr. 

Stop It or stay it, Jaio, tr. 

Stop me, dati. 

Cause t» be stopt, f Japaro, tr. 
fH’ cause to cause j Japaso, reflex, 
to stop, (.da pavi, pas. 

Let him <3e|.art, | !Uar'°’ 1 

Let me depart, | } >’“'’■ 

Let thyself depert, ■[ Lfplsof 
r Dukko, n. 

Be ifttoxlcaied, < Bukba tlyaoio or 

[ paso, «. 

rJDukba pawo, tr. 
Dukba puso, reflex. 
Make mfeoxicated, d Bukba payi, pas, 
Duog pato-paso- 
I payi, c. 


tr. 

paso, reflex. 


Tell the truth, A'je bwakko, n. 

Cause to tell J pato, 

truth, 1 paso, ren 

LAje bwang payi, pas. 

Tt'li falsehood, -I Limo i -cballo, n, 

I I ‘bwakko n. 

Cause to tell, &c. / bwann 

L orLimoclialpato. 

CBito, tr. ^ 

Believe, J Biso, reflex. ' 

Obey, \ Biti, passive. 

tGipiho, &n. causal. 

Disbelieve, . 

isnWv 1 f Negative. 

(.YId biti, ) 

peuilo, tr. (put dowiij : r 
place.) 

Jeulso, reflex, 

deiiivi, pas. 

Jell! pato-paso-payi, ' . ; ' . ' 
causal. 

fBlawo, tr. 


Disobey, 


Present, 

OflVi- 


J Blaso, reflex. 


Accept (— take),', j,, 

itip.ito, cvc. causul, 
'Yfa blawo, Neg, 

Biieomi tyakko, tr.J 
Refuse or Sheoiui tyangso, rdlex, 
forbid, I Shemrii tyangi, pas, 
Siieoini tyang piito, 

. tvc. cans. 

{ Tyakko, tr. 
Tyangso, reflex. 
Tyniuryi, pas. 
Tyungpato, &c. e. 
j'TiieuIlo, tr. 
j Theulso, reflex. 

Clierisli, < Theulyi pas, 

The«ipa!.u-])aso-payi, 
t causal. 

'YVardo, tr. (—throw 


away). 


ATarsc, relies. 

LWdrpato, ike, causal. 

{ Plcno, tr. 

Pieoso, rellex. 
Lleiiyi, pus. 
_Plenpato, tk;c. causal. 

^ ^ . . rXyakko. See 

Confine, imprison, ^ -p,g,ent. 

nhviila, n. irreg. 

Have, 4 Tbiyehi, lu reg. 
i^Thivvo, n. rpg. 


* Dukko, If leave not place, Y'Gngso, if you do, 

t Stay, remain, don’t go, is, Bwsko = sit. J Literally, hinder by month 

(word), ' _ , ' 
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Cause to Iwe 
or 


"Bwakbal ^ . 

Thiba tr. 

Thiba^ y paso, refl, 

possess, I ypajJj pas. 

Bwakba') /. a, ■ 

-rhiba 

T h i p a to - p as o - p ay i . 

{ Ma bwala. 

Matliiyela. 

Ma tbiwo. 

f Giwo, tr. GisOj reflex. 

Give, |Gii (Giyi), pas. 

CGipato-paso-payij, causal. 

Give back /Leti glwo-giso-giyi, 

=: return, \ Ut supra. 

Give again /Aiiaiyo giwo-giso-giyl, 
(more), \ *ut supra, 

{ Blawo, tr. 

Bbiso, reflex. 

Blayi,p!.s. 

Blapato-piiso-payi, causfil. 
^Leto, tr. 

Take back (see \ Leso, reflex, 
return), 1 Leti, pas.^ 

(.L<3}*ato-pttso-p%i, caus. 
Take again f Anaiyo blawo-bljiso-blayi, 
(more), 1 ut supra. 

Be saved, Bleno (blenno) (see live,) n, 
r Blenpato, tr. 

Bleupaso, reflex. 

Save, s Blenpayi, pas. 

Blenpapato-papaso-papayi, 

I causal. 

Be well, Neuwo or Nyuwo, n. 

ISTeupato. Neuto, tr. 

Neu pasQ. N euso, reflex. 
jNVtipayi. Neuti, ,|)as. 
Neupapar.o-papaso“papa- 
yi, c. of neuter, 
t Neupato-paso-})ay i, e. of tr. 
pKlilamto, tr. 

1 Khlamso, reflex. 

, ■ _ :■ , ^ : ■ ■ „ ^ , I liblam,t.i, .pas. ' , 

stKO, mas, pato-paso«pay5, c. 

iKhlann papato. Double c. 

{ Kniimo, n. 

Bbnbfi dyumo, com. gender. 
Rimsdkpa dyumo, msis. 
E.inis6stgma dyumo, fcera. 


Cure, make 
well, 


Spoil, de- 


rRim pato, tr. 

Make hand- Kimba pawo, com. 
some, < gender. 

• adorn, Rimsukpfi pawn, mss, 

iRimsongraa pjiwo, foem. 

fSwalocha dvumo, mas. 
lie mature, J « - ^ 

adult, 1 Smilomi dyii.no, toern. 

L (no neuter). 

Make mature, rSwalooba pawo, m. 
or adult, i,Swalomi pawo, f.'*" 
CSokticiia dyumo, m. 

Be strong, j Soktimieha djiimo, f. (no 
(, neuter). 

Make strong, ( Sokticha pawo, m. 
Strengthen, \ Soktimieha pawo, f. 
Grow, Baro, n. 

rBar pato, tr. 

Grow it or cause !'!*<?> 

to grow, i yy'; !-«•, , 

Bar papato. papaso- 

l papayi, double cans. 
Decay, Sy (5 wo or Shed wo, n. 

rSyo pato, tr. 

Decay it, j Syd paso, reflex. 

Make decay, 1 Syd p%i, pas. 

papato, &c. causal, 

f Kuwo, tr. 

K*o, reflex. 

Rob, 

* Kunato, &c. c. 

iKupapato, double c. 

Murder, Sato (see kill), 
rHanto, tr. 

Deceive, J Hanso, reflex. 

Cheat, 1 Hauti, pas. 

kHanphto, causal. 

Accornpaoy (Nung|j^ 

needs a noun or > ^ i , 

pronoun), J Kwangkho lawo, n. 

Cause to accom-/Kwangki]o lapato-paso- 
pany, \ payi, tr. c. 

{ Wato, tr. - 
Waso. reflex. 

Wayi, pas- 
Wapato, &c. caudal. 
Remain with, Kwangkho bwakko, n. 
Cause to remain J Kwangkho bwapa- 
with, 1 to, causal. 

Sit, Niso, n. compare with the next. 

fNito, tr. 


Seat or set down, 


l^Nisipato, c. 


* Compare iSiewari lya-hma jn, and lyase ju ; lya-hma juye-ki or yil, and lyase 
Juyeki or ya. Also Dayu. Batig-cho dvnn. Bang-im dum ; Bang-cbo ])ako or 
thumto and Bansmi thumto or pako. The Bahing verbs dyumo and pawo iiave 
the usual characteristics, given often afore. Eimo is a primitive neuter, whose 
causal IS rimpato. 
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rXi^Oj ti\ 

rellex. 

Saalj'' iS'iti, pas. 

I Kipsk.0. eavisaL 
tXipapaf.o, double causa). 

Slaiid, Rapo, n. 

Make stand, Rampato, c» 

Reui'iiii f Rtjpsdgno bwakkOj o. 
sta!Kling',\ Rapo mokho bwakko, n. 

rilara pato rookho 
Keep biffl standing, a bwakko.^' . 

tRapsdiiiio bwapato. 
r Bwuko or Bokko, o. (to 
Be erect, -I reeumbeiii).,' ■. 

[ liapd ao sitter). 

Stoop, Khumo, u. 

Bkt].;e stoop, Khuai pato, &c. c. ^ 

Lie down, iTidso, n. 

Ltiy down, Gldsipato-paso-payi, c. ' 

C;U-:C up (to a sitter), Hat.io, n. (see:Stancl). 
Get lip (to a j Bwdko. ».■ (see; 

recairnbeul). 1 be erect). 

I\lake get up, Bwong pato. Ham pato. 
Pai) (be! lie), DcdiiO'. n. 

Cause to full, Dung pato-paso-payi, c. 
Slip down, f,-,.. , 

Slide down, "• 

Cause to elij. or slide, 

' ’ I pay I, c. 

Get O'l'i, mount, Wdsno. n. 

Cause to nuniui;, Wdp'Ulo-pjHo-payi, c. 
Bi&mourit*. "Yiiwo, o. 

Cause to dismount, Yupafa-paso-payi, c. 

Put, place, put down. I 

’ I Jyulpato, causal. 

Ijyiiij iipato, d, c. 

I' \ ) Bongso, Gumso, reflex, 

.Litt, raise, J n t .* - 

” CBoktu Guiiivu pas. 

Cause to take mi 

cause to take up, ji,. 

TGrepto, tr. 

Throw,- 

^ 1 Greptn pas. 

l^Grem pato, &c. c, 

r Dato, tr. 

Catch as thrown,.!, ll“yoeflex. 

’ j Dati, pas, 

CDapato, &c, causal. 


Keep, Jyullo, tr. (kee place), 
fRctOj tr. 

Snatch awav. \ 

Ker.i, pas. 
kRd pato, &c. c. 
Throw awaj', .fW ardo, tr. 

"squander, ( (see Abandon). 

Be near, Neiitha dyiisno, n. 
Approximate, Nentha dyumpato, tr. 
Be distant, Bra’ml dvurao. Mrawo, n. 

Distance, I 

[ Braoa dy urn pato, c tr. 
Bring (see come. rFito, tr. 

}>iwo : pito i.sj Piso, reflex, 
trans. or caiis.b Piyi, pa.s. 

=inake come), [pipato, Ac. causul. 

Briii'jr down (see I };y k 

yd«-n = canK- p3:P- 
down). 

Bring np (see i 

,- '7 .. ' b.uso. reflex, 

ivnwo — come d ,w.. 

} Kuti, pas. 

Kiipato, &c. c. 

Fetch, Blalha diwo, n. (to take go.) 

Cause to fetci,.-' ‘lipato-piiso- 

' ( payi, tr. c. 
f Luto, ir. 

rp 1 J haso, reflex, 

lake a wav, < - . P 

" ’ j Luyi, pas. 

k La pato, causal. 
pPhli-guo, tr. 
c, , j Piili-so, r^lle.x. 

I riai-yi, pas, 

|^Fhli-]>ato, Ac. causal, 
flvuro, tr. 

, Kurso, reflex. 

Carry, bear,- 

kKurputu, Ac, c. 

t Siwo, tr. 

Siso, reflex. 

Siyh pas. 

Sipato,. Ac. causal.-, 


fJaro, tr. 

I Jd;so,f reflex. 


Hold up, , 

Support, ) Jfui, pa'^. 

I kJa|>a‘iO, Ac, c. 

I Let it fa!!» Ifcho giwo. 

i Fall (thing), U”to, n. and a. 

■ Make fall or fell, Upato, c, and 'C/to, tr. 
’ Enter, Wdguo, n. 


In conjugation, this compound verb preserves the trans. of rampato and the 
neuter of bwakko blended in one conjugation- See grammar. 

t Jfiso gives dase, it is (st*lf) supported, and *laso or Japaso must be used for 
**B« supported,” though there, be a passive formed from Jati ==: support me. 
All this results from the imperfect development of the passive voice which has no 
imperative of the 2nd per-s-on. ^ 
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F w angel ipatOj 
rwaiigpipiito, Vtr, 
^ vvaugpato, ) 


Cause to enter, fWdpato, c. 

Admit, insert, i^Wondo, tr. 

Issue, Giigno, n. 

Cause to issue, Glupato. Glundo. 
Ascend = climb tree, Wuijno, n. 

Ascend = come up, slope, Kuwo, 

Ascend = go up, slope, Hatru lawo. J 
Descend = come down, A^uwo, n'. 
Descend = go down, Hayu lawo, n. 
Descend = climb down tree, Gldgno, in 

f Jwakdiwo, ) , 

, . 1 T ' i ■ r n* there, here. 

Arrive, •< Jwaicpiwo, ) ’ 

|_Jwakko> n."*' 

rjwangdipato, 

Cause to arrive, ^ J ‘ 

U 

Depart, Glugno (issue). 

Cause to depart, Glupato, &c. 

Precede, Gnalla ydngso, intr. 

Cause to precede, Gnalla yongpato or 
yokto. reflex. 

Follow, Notlia yongso, intr. 

^ ( N6tha yongpato, ref. 

Cause to follow, ^ ^otha yoktl c. 

Attend on, Kwongkho bwakko. n. 
Disappear, Kbleuso, reflex, (see hide). 

^ j. j Khleuto, tr. 

Cause to disappear, I 

Appear, Kwainso paso, reflex. 

Make appear, Kwainso pawn, tr. 

Make me appear, Kwainso payi, pas. 

Be lost, lost*, Slieoto, n. and a. 

Cause to lose, lose it, Sheopato-paso- 
payi, c. 

fLamo, tr. 

Search, -! Lamso, reflex. 

(_ Lamyi, pas, 

fLani pstto, tr. 

Cause to search, s Lam paso, reflex. 

I Lam payi, pas. 
rTriwo, tr. 

Find, < Taso, reflex. 
hTayi, pas, 

r Ta pato, tr. 

Cause to find, -j Ta paso, reflex. 

[Ta payi, pas. 

Begin, Prdnso, n. 

rPrensi pato, tr. 

Cause to begin, < Prensi piiso, reflex. 

LPrensi payi, pas. 


End, I Ryipo, n. 

Be ended, j Ryim puio, 6co. tr. 

End it, rTbeurao, tr. 

Cause to be ) Theumso, reflex, 
ended, or I Tiieumyi, pas. 

^ finish, hTheiun paro, &c. causal. 

Come, Pivi'O, n. Kawo, n, 

rPipato. Rapato, tr. 

Cause to j Pipaso. Rapaso, reflex, 
come, J Pi payi. Rfipayi, pas. 

l^Pipapato. Rapapato, d. o. 
Go, DiwOjt Lawo, n. 

r Lapato. Dipfito, tr. 
Cause to go, «< Lajuiso. Difiaso, refi. 

t Lapiiyi, Dipayi, pa^. 
Continue, Bwakko, n. (sit). 

f Bwapato. tr. 

Cause to continue, < Bwapaso, reflex. 

[Bwapayi, pas. 

Get out of the f Yongso, n. 
way, hLam pleniio, tr. 

Y^okto, tr. Lampion- 
Cause to clear pato, tr. 

the w^ay or j Yongso, reflex. Lam- 
make get out' pienpiiso, reflex, 
of the way, Yokti, pas. Liin- 
pienpayi, pas. 

Wait, Bwakko, n. (sit). 

Cause to wait, Bwangputo-paso-payi. 

{ Rim do, tr. 

Rim so, reflex. 

Rimdi, pas. 

Rim pato, &c. c. 

Arrive j .(wak diwo, n. 

® Ol'ere, t Jwaic piwo n. 

Cause to arrive, dipato, 

^ bdwak pjputo, (Stc. 

{Sr:";;;""’- 

Cause to depart / Glupato, &c, c. 

or dismiss, Lapato, &,c. c. 

Return, Leto, n. | See take 

Cause to return, Lepato, &c. / back. 

Be high, grow, Baro, n. 

Make high, or /-r>^ ^ 

grow it, |Bar-pato.paso pay., o. 

Be large, big, Gndio dyurao, n. 

Make big or enlarge, Guolo thyumto or 
dy urn pato, &c, c. 

Be fat, Syerieuwo,J n. 


^ Jwakko = arrive simple. The adjuncts tell whether by going (diwo) or bj 
coming (piwo). 

f See “ take away’’ lato, == cause to go but not used so. 

f Sye == flesh ; neuba = good : netuvo — be good, whence neugua, 1 am good. 
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Fatten, Syeneilpato, &c. e. 

Be thin, UyaruiDO, u, 
iMnke thin, Ryanipato, &e. c. 

Increasfc*, Baro, n. 

Cau^e to increase, Bur pato, 6sc*c. 
Decrease, S\o-wo, n. 

Cause to decrease, Syd pato, &c, o. 

Be good, Neinvo, n, 

■ fNeoto, tr. ' 

5kke good J 

^ MlSeuti, pas. 

tXeu piito, &c. C. 

33h bad, Ma neuwo, neg, 

Slake bad, Ma neuto, &c, c. n. 
rG'-iptoj'tr, . 

Add to or J G’jpso, reliex. 

Augment, 1 Gapti, pas, 

LCiamimto, &c. causaL 
Deduct from or lessen, Syd pato, tr. 
(decrease). 

rChu-cno, tr. 

Cvdtivute I Chu so, reflex. 

(earth), ) Cltdyi, }>as. 

tCiibpafo, &e. c. 
f Kuko (kokko), tr. def. 

J Kdogso, {‘'f) ref!, iadef. 

‘ I Kdfigyj.* pas. 

, kKchig I'tato.. &c, c, 
rJtko, tr. 

Plough, j 

® I Jot!, pas. 

I^Jopato, &(!. c. 
rPhuto, tr. 

„ j Phuso, reflex. 

Phuji,t pnsMve. 

[Vlm pato, &c. c. 

{ Kidrumo, tr. 

Khlemnso, refle.x, 
Khleumyi, passive. 
Khleum psuo, Stc* causal. 
TRiko (rikkti), tr. 

Bean J 

I Riugyi, pas. 

I, Ring pttto, causal. 


Dig,-: 


Gather tr. Prdto, tr. 

plulk Preso. reflex. 

flowers I »>• 

greens, 


Eradicate, 

Fall, 

JBe felled, 


plluko, tr. 

J Ruiigso, reflex. 

Rungyi, pas. 
CRungpato, &c. causal 
I U'to, a. and tr. 


Fellit, ■( ^7?' “■• 

L Uyi, pas. 

r Upiito, tr. 

Cause to fell, 4 Upaso, reflex, 
I XJpayi, pas. 


Breed cattle, 


fTheuio, tr. 

jTh " 


Graze, 


'heulso, reflex. : 

L Theulyi, pas. 
Tlieulpato, &c. causal 
rChwaro, tr. (cut). 

Slaughter cattle, J 

® ^ I Uhwuryi, pas. 

iCiiWtirpiito, &c. caus. 
f Chari pawo, tr. 

Chari paso, reflex. 

Chari payi, pas. 

C Chari papnto, causal. 
rWokko, tr. 

Flay or decurti- J Wongso, reflex, 
cate or peel, ) Wdiigyi, pas.^ 

tWoagpato, causal. 
fKrito, tr. 

Shear, \ 

’ I Kriti, pas. 

llCripato, &c. c. 

{ Khwaro, tr. 

Khwarso, reflex, 

khwaryi^ pus, 

Khwarpato, c. 

^dyappo, tr. 

„ S Jyamso, reflex, 
i dyantyi, pas. 

Jyampato &c., causal 


* Kongyl, says field, dig me. Digior roe is koktigi, and dig for Mm koktigiwo. 

f The reflfX and passive forms of the verbs to dig, to plough, to sow and 
all such are escht-wed, because incapable of application by or to a humun being 
and the coustrucdo ad sensum still overruling any feeling of grammatical uni- 
formity with my unsophisticated informants. The transitive and reflex forms of 
such verba often tally with Httagarlau definite and imlefiidtei 

% Wongyi, says the skin, and Wongso, says ro»u to skin, Wokti or Voktigf, ^ 
taya mt man to another, atrip off, my skin* So also of ** shear, &c. 



rL4"no, tr. 

J Leso, reflex* 

’ I Levi, pas. 

I^L^pato, c. 

{ Phato, tr. 

Phaso, reflex. 
Phayi^, pas. 
Phapa-ff>> c. 
rjyar giwo, tr. 

. J Jyar giso, reflex. 

Lena, \ 

l_Jyar gipato, &c. c. 
r Jyar blawo, tr. 

_ J Jyar bl«lso, reflex. 

Borrow, < 

[.Jyar blapato, c. 
rCbo-gno, tr. 

_ , , ^ I Cho-so, reflex. 

Pay (lebt,^ 

LChd-pato, c. 

{ Hikko, tr. 

Hingso, reflex, 

Hiuiyi pas. 

King pare, &c. c. 

{ Thapo, tr. 
Thamso, reflex, 
Thamyi, pas. 
Tham pato, &c. c. 
fKhlyakko, tr. 


Plaster 


, J Khlangso, reflex. 
(waU)Xj.- 


1 Khiangyi, pas. 
[.Khlang pato, Sec, c. 
Make hopse, Khim pawo (see make). 
Make clothes, Wa pawo (see make), 

{ Sale panno, tr. 

Sale panso, reflex. 

Sale panyi, pas. 

Sale panpato, &c. c. 

Weave, Wa pawo (supra), 
rPhyero, tr. 
cf J Phyerso, reflex, 


yi, pas. 
[.Phyerpato, &c, c. 


Grind, 


rKhri-to, tr. 

J Khriso, reflea 
Khriyi, pas. 
LKhripato, &c, c. 


Work mine, Khani kokko (dig). 

Work iron, Syal teuppo (beat), 

{ Singchokko, tr. (plane), 
Singchongso, reflex. 
Smgchongyi, pas. 
Singchongpato, See. c, 

{ Khapi Iwakto, tr. (knead). 
Khapi Iwinpo, reflex. 
Khapi iwakti, pas. 

Khapi Iwangpato, &;c, c. 


{ Kiwo, tr. 

Kiso, reflex. 

Kiyi, pas. 

Kipato, &c. c. 

Be cooked, be prepared ) n,. 

(rice), jMmg-gno.n. 

Cause to be cooked, / M'"S P^to, 

’ L c. 

Be ripe (fruit), Jiwo, n, 

Ripen, Jipato, &c. c. 

Boil, Kiwo, (cook), 

{ Grerndo, tr. 

Grdmso, reflex. 

Gremdi, pas. 

Grempato, c. 
rCheowo, tr. 

Orill, J 

^ I Uheoyi, pas. 

Lciieo pato, &c. c. 

by one blow, ] Chwaro (slaughter). 
Cut with scissors, Krito (shear). 

{ Sewo, tr, 

Seso, reflex, 

Sdyi, pas. 

Sepato, &c. c, 

{ Hdto, tr. 

Hdso, reflex. 

Hdyi, pas, 

Hdpato, &c. c. 

Be torn, Jito, n. 

f Chito, tr. 

Chiso, reflex. 

Chiyi, pas. 

Chipato, 6cc, c. 

Be split, Yeso, reflex, 

[■ Ycto, tr. 

Split, -j Yeyi, pas. 

[ Yepato, See, c. 

Be broken, Jingso, reflex- 

{ Jikko, tr. and n. 

Jiugso, reflex. 

Jingyi^, pas. 

Jingpato, &c. c. 

Be burst, Bukko, n, 

{ Pwakko or Pukko, tr. 
Pwangso, reflex. 

Pwangyi, pas. 

Pwangpato, &c. c, 
jT Kiwo, tr. (cook), 

^ \ Kiso, reflex, 

iKiyi.pas. 

(^Kipato, Sec, causal. 
r Heto, tr. 

TV. x.*T S Heso, reflex. 
iHeyhpas. 

V.Hepato, &(*. c. 
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fPtsyaktu, tr. 

Fiitriite, J Thyangso, rdiex.- 
Bfejfccatej I Thyaiigyi, pas* . 

[Thyangpato, &c. c*-' 

Be sharp, Syamso, reflex, 
pSynppu, tr. 

cvt ' I SvaiBso, reflex, 
tesinrpen. < 5-.* - 

* ■ I feyamys, pas. 

[fcjarapato. &c. c. ' 

Be bhmt, ’jkiflaroso, reflex.' 

r Khlainro, tr. 

MakebkirtJ Khiam.-o, reflex, 

(or spoil},'! Klilaoiti, pas, 

^ kivhbiMpjitOj &e. c. 

Be shuken, liiiriusoj reflex. Bukko, n. 
f Oakto, tr. 

Shake, 

■ , . ' 1 liakti, pas, 

■ ^ . [Dai'igpiito, &c, 0, ■ 

M.ke still, 

Make firm, i f}": !'“• 

t Japulo, &«. 0 , 

Be coutaiuetl, rrilex. 

rUikto, tr. 

. I'liiitiiio, j Riiigso, reflex. 

Hold, I Rikti, pas. 

[Hiiigpiito, &c. c. 

Be sustaiih iB Jjiso (see Be firm), 

fclo'^taiii, Jato (see Make t'uiu). 

Be retained, Tyangso, reflex, 
r'Tyakko, tr. 

Rerain, J Tyatsgso, reflex. 

Keep io» | Tyaiigyi, pas, 

Oo 2 e our, Chappo, *i, 

j Cham pato, tr. 

Make OOM out, • 

” , j-i’oam payi,. pas;.^ . . . 

[Ch'irn papaio, c. 

Be full (belly), Ru-uiio, tu 

i l'u pjiU>, tr. 

Ru piiso, leliex. 

Ru payi, pas. 

Rii papato, &c. c/ ■ 

Bt! full (vfsaei), Byammo, ii, 
r Dyam pafo, tr. 

rm (Teasel), } t'f ?• 

'^*1 Dyam payi, pas, 

[Djam papato, c. 

Be empty, Aayeti dyunao, e. 

{ Asyeti pa wo, tr. 

Asj&ti piao, reflex. 

AsyetJ payi, pas. 

Asycii papato, &Cf c. •' 
Chyiro, n, 

Cftttse to shiae, Cky»rplto*p4so-p%'f, e. 


Be dark} Nararikko, n. 

fNiimriug pato, tr. 

Darken, J ^>inring p5s„, reflex. 

I iamring p,',vi, pas. 

_ pilpato, &c, c 

, pe lanjiiiou.s, Uauhau dviimo, n 

; Make luminous. Hauliau psk.vo, ir 
I Blow us ivind, Klmo, Hjxh;. n, (fljV 

Cause to blow, i F'^rro, &;e. c. 

Ti . ^1 &c. c. 

Flow as water, Gwakko (uo) 

Cause t„ ilovv, Gwang pato, &e. c. 

Flower, Beta, n. 

Cause to flower, Bopato, &c. c. 

Fruit, Sito, u 

Cause to fruit, Si-pato, Sco, c. 

Be ripe (fruit onl\), Jiwo, u, 

Ei|>en, Jipato, &c. c. 

Be ripe ns grain, tko., Ming-gno n 

Ripen, .Ming piito, &c. c. ’ 

Be hot, Gle*\vo, n. 

Meat, Gldpato, &c, c. 

lie eoia (thing only) , Chhifckn, u. 

.Vi axe cold, Chhiiig pato, iSic. c 
Be rot, ten, Jippo, n. 

Make rotten, Jim pato. &c. c. 

Be raw, Achekhli dvumo, n. ’ 

Make raw, Acliekhli pawo, tr. 
he lighted (lamp), Howo, n, 
niupato, tr. 

Light (lamp), , [p'l'&o. refle.T:. 

Hopayi, pas. 
hHdpapato, c. 

Be kindled (flrej, Khryarnso, reflex. 
r Khryapto, tr. 

Kindle (fire), ) reflex. 

) Khryamti, pas. 

(. Kiiryarn pato, c. 

Be burnt (destroyed by fire), Deuppo, n. 
j"Beuni paro, tr. 

Burn it, ^ paso, reflex, 

j Beam payi, pas. 

[Oeum pjiputo, c. 

rChwe-wo, tr. 

Burn (corpse), < Cnwe.ho, reflex. 

^ Chwe-yi, pas. 

[Cbwe-pato, tkc. c. 

Be buried ( ™ bury thyself), Thimso, r. 
CTliimmo, tr. 

Bnry it, ) ,P>;“so. 

J ihiitiyi, pas. 

,,, , vFbimpato,,.,&o.,,,c. ,v. 

Be melted (==^meU thyself), Ydngso, r* 

S Ydog p£r.o, tr. 

Yong pfao, reflex, 
long payi, pas. 

Ydrig papato, t%c. c. 

Be congealed, Jaaddyiuuo, n. 


Balling YoeabvlaTi} ^ 


Congeal it, Jami pawo, tr. 

{ Kliuppo, tr. 
Khumso, reflex. 
Khumyi, pas. 

Khum pato, &c, c. 
Be collected, Khumso, supra, 
^Hammo, tr. 

^ , S Hamso. reflex. 

iHamyiJras. 

(.Haiupar.o, &c. c. 

{ Yokko, tr. 

Yongi^o, reflex, 

Yoijgyi, pas. 

Yori-i paro, &c, c, 

« , ^ r Pilwakko, tr. 

fciGpni tits y ^ ui /i 

Set apart with. H 
out division, } P 

VPhwaog pato, &c. c. 

Set together, Khiippo (see Collect). 

^Ohyakko, tr. 

Divide (by cuttinjr, S Chyangso, reflex. 
&c. wliut whole), 1 Chyangyi, pas. 

(_ Chyangparo, &c. c. 
/ Khryapto, tr. 

Unite, join, what^ Khryamso, reflex, 
divided or broken, ) Khryamyi, pas. 

(. Khryam pato, c, 

S Sapto, tr. 

Samso, reflex. 

Sapti, pas. 

Sampato, &c, c. 

Unknot, f Prwakko, tr. 

Loosen, J Ptwangso, reflex. 

Ufiseara, j Prwangyi, pas. 

Unfold, kPrwani; pato, c. 

{ Bra-wo, tr. 

Bra-so, reflex. 

Brayi, pas. 

Brapato, &c. c. 

Brapaparo, <i. c. 
r Hul-do, tr. Hul-so, reflex. 
Mix, j HuUdi. pas. 

(, Hul-}iato, &c. c. 

[Jnmix. Se}).-irate f Phwakko. 
what mixed, \ (See Separate.) 


Acquire, gain by 
lit hour or earn. 


Save, (what 
earned, (see 
collect), 


Squander, 


/ Grokso pawn, tr. 
n by ) Grokso paso, refl. 
larn, j Grokso payi, pas. 

C Grokso papato, c. 
"Blenpato. Khuppo, tr. 
Blenpaso. Khumso, reil. 
Blenpayi. Klmmyi, pas, 
^ Blenpapato. Klmmpato,c. 
Wardo, tr. 

Warso, reflex. 

Wardi, pas. 

W arpato, c. 

Warpapato, d. c. 


^ Piepto, tr. 

Fold 3 Pl«iv>so, reflex. 

' 1 Plepti, pas. 

(.Piempato, &c. c. 
j Prwakko, tr. 

Unfold, i P‘'®""sso, refl.-3i:. 
j Prwangyi, pas. 
t Prwang pato, &c. c. 
rOdkko, tr. 

Open, J 

Hongyi, pas. 
t Hong pato, &c. c. 
r Tyakko, tr. 

Shut J reflex. 

^ I Yyaiigyi. pas. 

I Tyung pafo, c. 
rTimto, tr. 

Press, Timso, reflex. 

Squeeze, Timti, pas. 

Depress, Tim pato, c. 

L Tim pa pa to, d. c. 
/Kippo, tr. 

Compress or ) Nitnso, reflex. 
Express, 1 Nimyi, pas. 

kNimpato, &c. c. 

{ Lipto, tr. 

Limso, reflex. 

Lipti, pas. 

Limpato, &c. c. 

Turn topsy turvy, Huldo, tr, (mix). 


Boll up, 


f Tyallo, tr. 
j IVfilso, refle; 
‘j Tyalyi, pas. 

1 Tyal pato. &i 


1 Tyal pato, &c. c. 

{ Prwakko, tr. (see unfold). 
Prwangso, reflex. 
Prwangyi, pas. 

Prwang pato, &c, c. 

Be loose;, slack, Thyelvimdyumo, n. 

{ Thyelvitn pawo, tr. 
Thyelvimpas(.,refl. 
Ihyelvim payi, pas. 
Thyelvirn paputo, c. 
JBe tight, Muske dyumo, n. 

Tighten, Muske pawo, tr, 

{ Chukko, tr. 

CMngso, reflex. 

Uhungyi, pas. 

Chung pato, &c. c. 

{ Px’okko, tr, 

Prougso, reflex. 

Prongyi, pas. 

Prong pato, c. 

{ Kura pawo, tr. 

Kura paso, reflex. 

Kura payi, pas. 

Kura pupato, c. 

Unpack, Prwakko (see uurol). 


B/iMng Vocadiilart/, 


[No, G, 


ryU 


Climb or ^et up, f Wogno, n. 

tree. ^c. *| Wopato, 

Come down, Yiiwo, n. 

. f .S:wado, tr. . 
Put on (fire), j Kwa«o, reflex, 
\ Kwadi, pus. 
r Xiro, tr. 

Take ofT(nre), < Xi.>:05 reflex. 

[Nit% pas, 
rPikn, tr. Wondo. 

I Pinuso. r, ’Won^^o. 
Ibniryi, p. ' Wonyl 


Put in I 
(solid). 


1 1 = 

I p, ^ 

Piiiiroato, ilc. Wan- % 

V pjifo. J M 


Full out, 
Take our. 


rbieunuo, fr. 

( U, m.so, rcfl. 

'' iTieuiuli, pas. 

G'ieuiiputo, 

L Y"C. c. 


GUigno. 


Catch as poured, 


Pour in ,Ti«pnd), Piko (supra), 

( Data, tr. 

0a so, reilex. . ■ 

I Dilti, pas. 

[_l)a,.uio, ko. c. 
pYiito, tr. 

Take down Yuso, reflex, Ynwo, 

n • 1 l“^'V >’“"• (come do»n. 

Uring down, i upato, | 

L &c. c. J 

rLwakto, tr. 

n 4 1 I Lwanaso, reflex. 

Put up above, < . > . 

* ’ I LwjiKti, pas. 

l.Lwangpato, &c. c. 

{ iliito, tr. ■ ■ ■■ T ■ ; . 

Kiiso, reflex. I See Kawo, 
Jvuji, pas. f come up, 
Kupato, tr. c.J 

Stop, stay (to going J daso (reflect, or 
man)» I intraiis.) 

Stop biro, stay Idm, dto, tr. 

Stay or stop me, Jati, pas. 

Cause him to stop, / iapato-paso- 
stey, Ip^yb c. 

flyakieo, tr. 

Stay, stop, one who J Tyangso, reflex, 
fkes, or a road, | Tyaitgyi, pas. 

kTyaiig pato, c. 

Prevent, hinder, |Y,ikka. eupre. 

Let go, Laclio giwo. 

{ Lane ohapba pawo, tr, 

Ldne ebapba paso, refl. 

Lane chapba payi, pas. 

Lane cbapba papdto, &C. d.C. 

rYalb, tr. 

J Y4lso, reflex, ' 

X, ■ ) YalyL pw* ■ ' ' ' 

^ ililpte, 0. 


Eiib^ 


r Pbelepbele pawo, tr. 
Polish, < Fijolephele paso, reflex. 

[ PhelepbtTe f avi, pas. 

Be polished, Phelepbele dyiimo, n. 
Cause to be J Pheleplble dyumpato. 
polished, [ paso- pay i, c. 
fSiieiimo, tr. 

J Sheums<', reflex. 


Cover, 


1 Sijeumyi, pas. 


[Shenna pflto, &c. c. 
n-ioko, tr. 

! Uncover, I 


1 Oongvi, pas 

[r 


HoiiL’pato, &c, c. 
j pppo, tr. 

1 Shoot, f 

j x\myi, pas. 

1 LAmpatu, drc c. 

Wrine, ‘'■• 

Twist neck,f 

'■“'■•‘••Icgs.ri... 

n he wo, tr. 

Twist or make j Cbeso, reflex, 
rope, *1 Cheyi, pas. 

[Chcpato, c. 

Be like, resemble, Deu-wo, n. 

Make like, Deu pato pa.so-pityi, e. 

Be white or clear, Bubum dyumo, u. 

Make white or !'?'">■ '"• 

clean; white. J Pf?’ 

and cleanse, 1 Auburn pay., pas. 

’ kBubum papato, d. c. 

Be wet, Jiso, reflex. 

{ Jito, tr. 

Jiso, reflex. 

Jiti, pas, 

Jipato, &c. c. 

Be dry, Syeu-wo, n. 

Make dry, Syeu-pato-paso*payi, c. 
('Bbito, tr. 

0ry in sun, j Biaso, reflex. 

(. Biati, pas. 
fGramdo, tr. 

Dry at fire, 


j Grann-o, reflex. 

\ Graiiidi, pas. 
l_G ram pato, &c. c. 


Be flavoursome, Brogno, n. 


Make flavoursome 
or flavour it, 


r Brdpato, tr. 

< Brdpaso, reflex. 
CBrdpayi, pas. 
Be sweet, Jijim dvumo, n. 

Be sour, Phokko, n. 

Make sour, }?hong pato-paso-payi, c. 
Be bitter, Kawo, n. 

I Make bitter, Kapato-pfao-piyi, ©. ^ 



JBhliing Vocabulary. 


Be knotted, Kliingso, reflex. 

{ Khikto, tr. 

Khingso, reflex. 
KhikLi,pas. 
Khingpato, &c. c. 

Be great, Gndlo dyumo, ii. 

Make great, Gndlo pa wo, tr. 

Be small, Take or Kachim dyunao, n. 
Make small, 'Yake or Kacinm pawo, tr. 
Be heavy, Hyailo, n. Hyalba dyumo, ii. 
Make heavy. Hyalpjito, tr. 

Be light, /Ham mo, n. 

(ievis),\Hamba dyumo, n. 

Make light, Hainpato, tr. Hampapto, c. 
Be hard, Tiagko dyumo, n. 

Harden, Tingko pawo, tr. 

Be soft, Lobo dyumo, n. 

ISufren, Lobo pawo, tr. 

Be straight, Dyamo, n. 

Straighten, Dyampato-paso-payi, c. 

Be crooked, Giiko, n. 

C Kuko, tr. 

^ T ! Kungso, reflex. 

Crook It A Kdngyi, pas. 

L^ung pato, &c. c. 

f Khiwo or 1 

Be rich = have, s Kliiba dyumo, I n. 

[ Bwahi, J 

{ Thipato, &c. c, 

Thiba dy iimpato- 
paso'payi, c. 
Bwalapato. 

TMii thiwo. 

Be poor, < Ma tbiba dyumo. 

/Ma bwala. 

r Ma thiba pawo. 
Impoverish, 4 Ma thi pato. 

h Ma bvpala pato. 


Adyiebs akb Peepositio^ts 

COMPABEI). 

Come, Pi wo. 

Come in (into the /Khyima gware pi wo 
house), b wdgno. 

Come out (of the c Khyimatola piwo or 
house), I Giugno, 

Come back, to rear, Notha piwo. 


Be rich = have. 


Come on, to front, Gnalla piwo. 

Come up. Yakhateu piwo or Kuwo. 
Come down, Yakhayeu piwo or Luwo. 
Come back = tLetoko piwo, or 
return, l Leto. 

Come again (repeat- ^Anaiyo or 
ing), ( Ana-piwo. 

Come once, Kwa balfi piw'o. 

Come twice, Nip pal a piwo. 

Come thrice, Sap pala piwo. 

Come four times, Lep pala piwm. 

Come five times, Gnd pala piwo. 

Come six times, Ru pala piwo. 

Come seven times, Ciia pala piwo. 

Come eight times, Yi pala piwo. 

Come nine times, Ghu pala piwo. 

Gome ten times, Kwaddyum pala piwo. 
Come together, ( Kwado pine or rfuie, 
(place), \ (verbs in plural). 
Oorne at once, ( Kwa bala pine, (pine is 
(time), ^ plural). 

Come near, Nentha piwo. 

Come close to him, Wake pumdi piwo. 
Gome apart, Hare piwo. 

Come far away, Braba piwo. 

Come with, Kwongkho piwo. 

Come with me, Go nung piwo. 

Come alone, Giche piwo. 

Come without f ““*! P™“- 
me, thee, him, 

’ L Harem rnanthi piwo. 

Come towards f Wake piwo. 

me,thee,him,H’t 

' ’ ’ C Ake la piwo. 

Come as far as thisl -o, ■ 

or hare that nr I Eke sambh piwo. 
there ’ J Meke sambh piwo. 

Come quickly, instantly, Bacheu piwo. 
Come slowly, Wakiia piwo. 

Come by and bvA G!‘y»>k«4ngmi 
’’ " ' j piwo. 

Come silently, Liba piwo. 

i Breso or Bresomami or 
( Bresoko^ — piwo. 
Come early, Bacheu piwo. 

Come late, Wakha piwo. 

Come at sun-rise, Namdliamna^' piwo. 
Come at sun-set, Nam wamtana* piwo. 

o- >■»«”*. 

Come over (by top), Khwatoko'* piwo. 


^ ^ These and all similars are imperatival gerunds. See verbs. When the expres- 
sion is imperative the gerund sign is affixed to the imperative form of the verb; 
when it is indicative, to the indicative form. Come loiteringly is having loitered, 
come. This is one of the many affinities with the Dravirian tongues. 
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Balling Vocahiilanj, 


[No, G, 


Come mitler by rHjtya lang "iugiioko* * * § 
benea:hj t pi wo. 

Come \ li rough (by m i dil I e) , ^ 

Come between^ .tiimlm lani: piw«. .. 
Come across. 

hCilu^O |>IWD 

Come 1 this 1 , JYJse hamh:,i*| pi- 
to J that j ‘ 5 \^Uure bamba / wo. 
Chime constantly, Pisoj^uo bwakko. 
Come sometiriies, Kayikayi ptwo. 

Come ever, Sutlai 

b piwo. 

Come ncTcr, Gymmuyo mil piwo. 

Kever coinr again, Gyaoaiyo ana rnfi piwo. 
Come to, at, side, Vekhola ptwo. . 
Ccmne by this side, Xiikhodiusi puvo, . ■ 
Ct'ine tOj 3U, that side, Mckiiold pswo.' . 
Come by that side, I^lekiiuahtg piwo, 
Coioe on ilie ri-ilit,, Juuisohi, puvo. 

Come by the right, dumiuh'mg piwo. 
Come on the lei’t, Persia piwu. 

Come fay the kfi, Ptlrohing piwo. 

(h>me to the east, Xatmihapdi kiialapiwo. 
Come from the fNam wamdikhalang 
west, 1 pi wo. 

Come towards tUe house, Khyimla pi wo. 
Come from towards the / Kiiyim lung 
house, h piwo. 

Go towards the plains 

* c or diwo. 

Go as far as Nepal, Nepal sumbh lawo. 
Give » little, Akaclii giwo.: 

Give much, Eko giw’O. 

.'Gite secretly, Ktileuso gi.wo, , 

Give openly, Kwainso paso giwo. 

Give glsidly, Gyarscho giwo. 

Give sulkily, IMa gyarscho giwo. 

Give to-day, Ana giwo. 

Give to-morrow, Diiln giwo. 

He gave yesterday, S-inamii gipta. 


Give mutiiany. Gi mose.f 
Hit mutUHlly, Tyeum mose. 

Kiss rnuumllj, Leu mose. 

Kill mutunlly, Sa rnose. 

Give conrinuaiiy. Gi.so gno bwakko. 

Hit corifiiiiiaHy, Tmipsogno bwfikko 
Sleep eonrimuiily, L.st^-no-bwakko.* 
Strike forcibly, Soktimi teuppo. 

Strike gently, W'akha teuppo. 

A house, Khyim. 

Of a house, Kiiyim ke. Ivhyira dim. 

To a house, a house, J (no 

^ I signs.) 

in a house, Khyim di. 

Prs.ni ii ilouse, Khyim ding. 

.J.5y (iubt.) Imuse, Khyim rni. 

Into (uiside) house, Khyima awiue. 
Out of (outside) lu>«se,'Khyima tola. 
As tar 3is iiouse, Khvim sambh. 
Towards or at the imuse, Khyim la. 
From vicinity of house, Khyim hliig. 
Before tlie house, in I r^, . 

front, jS^liymagnalla. 

Beidnd the house, ) ^ 

^ Khyim a notha. 


I in uotr of, 

; On the house 
I (touching),]' 
j Above the house] r-, . , 

fr».mots^. p^I>y>m ding hatytt 


Khvim a tauredi. 


(remote), j 
Under, ] 


' Below the house] rr. . 

(a,, art). j-l^liyim dmg liayn. 

From uiider/Khyim ke hayu iang or 
bouse, \ hayu ding. 

In the under fv;.. . , , fla. 

of h»a..e, 111 .] 

In the above of/ Khyim a taure di or 
house, la. 

. i £ fKhyim ke nenthaor 
jSjear tije house, §■ r.. 

b Khyim nentha, 


* These and all similars are imperatival gerunds. See verbs. When theexpres- 
»ion is imperative the gerund sign is affixed to the imperative form of the verb : 
when It is Indicative, to the mdirative form. Come loiterinaly is having luitereik 
come* This is one of ihe many affinities' with the Druvirian tongues, 

f Mose dual of mowo, which apart %hi : In compoaiuori of several verbs 
B5S do, make* 

J Li expresses vicinity, Kbyira la, neatj towards, at, the house : wlience 
lit-m of vicinity and la-rtg, from vicuiity. Ss> 0i expresses inness, khyim di, in the 
liooset whence di-m, of in and di-ng from in* M final is attributive. 
adjectives and participles e. g. piba-me, I who come, I the comer, and kwagaa 
the other one, and lala*in, red. 

§ Khyim ueiitha the house Is near and near the house, but the latter is ^better 
with' genkive sign : so also of khyim pumdi, Khyim a pumdi, the iuiusie Its Bide 
, iiljw prevents the eQuivo«|ue and is 'the true form for near the house. Nentha 
' hktiiig lost its sense m a nottu imimot: take the L Nou«.> of fdace, however, take 
dim rather than p Kiiyim dim pumdi^ iitemlly# liouse in of side iu, ; 
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Far from ) jjtig briiba. 

house,/ ^ 

, , , /Khyim a pumdi. 

At the house, 1_Khyim nentha.^ 

On account of house, Khyim daso. 


Ill lieu of house, or I,., . ^ 

In exchange for house, ^ ®' 

Through the house, Khyirn a. limbu lang. 

Beyond the house, == 

’ h i^ouse its beyond. 


ILmijra Puepositioits. 


At this time, Yekhonadi. 

At that time, Myeklioiiadi. 

At this place, Yekedi. 

At that place, Myekedi. 

In this year, Yem tho’di. 

In that year, Alyem tho’di. 

In a little while, Ghyer Kwongmldi. 
During, pending f Yem thomala tlieura. 

this year, ] Yem thobwana. 

Pending his coming, Haremma pi thim. 
At home, Khyim di. 

In, within, the house, Khyim gware. 

In the wilderness, Sabala di. 

In my band, Wa gu di. 

In, at, Dorjiling, Dorjiling di. 

Go into the house, Khyim gware lawo. 

» . ,, f Godi. ^Wiike di. 

In me, m thee, V 

in him, (Haremdi. Akedi. 

He gave to me, Go giwa. 

He took it f G-o ding-* 1 
from me, < Ga ding- tblapta. 
thee, him, [ Harem ding- j 
He struck thee, Ga teupta. 

Come into the house, Khyim gware piwo. 
Go into the house, Khyim gware lawo. 
Go into the water, Fwaku di wogno. 

"".■hr 

The inside of the house, Kh 3 nm a gola. 
The outside of the house, Khyim a tola. 
Come from the outside/ Khyim ke a 
of the house, / to lang piwo. 

Come from the inside/ Khyim a golang 
of the house, \ gltigno. 

Come out from / Khyim ding a tola piwo 
the house, [ or Khyim ding glugno. 
Go with me. Go nung lawo. 

Sit by me, Wake pumdi bwakko. 


Come near me, Wake pumdi piwo. 

Sit beside me, Wake la bwakko. 

Sit on rny knee, W‘d phyemtodi bwakko. 

Sleep in his bosom, Aphyemtodi ipo. 

Put on thy shoulder, I' balamdi jeuUo. 

Throw in or into the J Me di piko. 
fire, t Mi gware piko. 

Put on the fire, Mi taure jeullo. 

Take off from the fire. Mi taureng blawo. 

Put on, upon, the table, Mej taure jeullo. 

Take off from the f nr • n-* 

table, i taureng blawo. 

, Get on, or mount, the f Ghora taure 
horse, ^ wogno. 

Get off, or dismount 1 Ghora taureng 
from, the horse, j glugno. 

Put on the horse 1 ^ . ,, 

(goods), jGliora taure jeullo. 

Take off from the / Ghora taureng glun- 
horse (goods), i do or bluwo. 

On the head, Piya taure. 

Under the feet, i 

[ Kholi gwayeu. 

Put your cap on / Itaki i piya taure 
your head, \ jeullo. 

Put grass under J K kholi gwayeu (ni- 
his feet, \ chasmen.)jim jeullo. 

Above, higher than, his/ A piya ding 
head, J hateu. 

Beneath, lower than, 1 Wa kholi ding 

my feet, J hayeu. 

Above your house flkbyim ding haten 
la tilanga bwagdU 


is the canton- < 
merit, (. 

Below your house 
is the bazar, 

Above the mouth is J Shed hateu la ueu 
the nose, \ bwa. 


kha. 

I khyim ding hayeu 
la ledikha jyap-* 
dikha. 


^ More usual and correct perhaps is the inflective form Wake. But it is also 
etjual my, Wakedi, in me or mine and Wakeding, from me or from my. 

t Gware = in, Gwayeu == under. To the last answers ha-yeu the one, meaning 
what touches, the other, what touches uot, but lies below : so taure and ba-yeu, as 
to what is above. 
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MdMng J^acahnlan/. 


[^0. C. 


lielow tbe mouth /Sh<;o ha yeu, iu 
is the chiii, ly^h bwa. 

Ta, as far as, Kent. Piimdi. 

. c t • nareiio numdi* 

As rur as hmi, wj ^ , 

^ i liarem nera. 

As far as Nepal, Nepal pumdh 
Ti'Hvards Nepal, Nepal pumla. Nepal Ja. 
Kortli of Ne]>al, Nepal <iiu^ hateu ia. 
Near Nepal, Nepal neiitha. 

Far from Nepal, Nepal thng bruba. 
Towards niaht, Natufiiigim (day setting). 
Towards morn- ( Nam sona (day being 
iiig, , I born), ■ 

III the night, Tengnachidl, 

In the dayj Namtidi. 

Cruel towards bis (Tamitawahe la deu* 
children, t kha giba. 

Be kind towards la nenwo. 

me and mine, cWa ta ke la neuwo. 

Sifc above me, Wake ding liateu la bwako, 
betweeu us 5Wasike aliinbu di 
two, € ■ bwako, 

Sit btlow him, Akedinghayeulabwako, 
Flit. on roe. Wake taure jyulo. . . 

Fui on him, Ake taure Jyuloi, 

Tiie water conies from f Fwuku hateu 
above and goes be- < hmg yu, ha- 

low, b yeii 

On the top of the f r? , ^ r 
‘ ^ Syerte a gware du 

III the midst of the hill, Syerte a Hmbudh 
At the bottom of the hill, Syerte a pumdi. 
From top of hill, Syerte a gware ding. 
From middle of hill, Syerte a limba ding. 
From the bottom of f Syerte a pum 
the hill, 1 ding. 

He dwells below ^Wake ding hayeu la 

■■ . iiifi,' ■ ■ ■ ■ .. i bwa.' 

He dwells above ^ Wake ding hateu k 
'Uae,'.. ■■■■■, t bwa. .. 

Sit on roe, Wake taure bwako. 

Press under me, Wske hayeu lam chimaa, 
(Giwri hill topi Jujeu tree top 
ar house lop), 

Underiufalb, under /Ehosingba gwayeu 
the chair, \ or a gwayeu. 

Above, upoiii the jGu taure or, Ou a 
hand, ? taure* 

Put under, below, J Mej n gwtyeu jy 

the table, 1 ulo. 

Take out from under ( MeJ i.gwa yeung | 
"the tabi«, | blawo,. ■ 

* C kwo. 

OoHie through f Kliyiro gwarlm piwo or 
ih« house, i Khyim a gwa lang pi wo. 
00 through the hole, Akm k»g gkguo. 


Uo thmnuh the n^er f Pwuku cli gwakso 
(wadmg), ^ glugno. 

Go over the couch, f khwakso 

i Jawo. 

Go over the river in fDunga di woso 
boat, \ glugno. 

Go under the couch, .[^^l^^hkha likso 
r, . T gkgno. 

Come with me, Go nung piwo 

fAffi. 1 

Go with him, 4 or >imng lawo. 
i Harem- j 

Why should I go f Ga nung marcho 
with thee, \ lagna. 

Go without me, Go manthi lawo. 

Strike with force, Sokti mi teupo. 
Strike without force, Sokti manthi teupo. 
Bit before me. Wa gnalla di bwako. 

Sit behind me, Wa notha di bwako. 
Before, behind f Lapcho a gnalla di. 

the door, \ Lapebo a notha la.* 
Opposite, Yis-a- f Wa gnalla la. 

Vis-me, IWa gnalla dt. 

Sit at my side, Wake pumdi bwako. 
Towards his side. Ake a pumla. 

In the middle, Alimbu di. 

To, at, the side, Apumdi, 

rNararikso gnalla. 
Teuguachi dyumtheuui> 
Before night, 4 Nammu riktheum, 

I Numma wamtheum. 
iNam rikcho bebidi. 

jNam- f *’*^*gf* 

< . (, wamtaiia. ■ ■. 

hNam wanebo beiadi. 
Na'm-s-wam'S'o.'T 
riskso', b*’ 
Nam vvamtaku. 
C,Nam riktako. 

Since dawn, Didila mekeng. 

Before dawn, Didiia gnalla. 

After daivii, Didiia notha. 

Since I came, Gopitina mekeng. 

Before my arrival, Gojokpicho gnalla. 
After iny arrival, Gojokpiclio notha. 
After to-morrow, Dilia mekeng. 

Before to-morrow, Billa ma dyumtheu. 

{£=■.., 

Until night or f Teugoachi sambh. 

Up to night I Nam wamtana sambh, 
Towards the house, Ehyiw la. 

Towards me, Wake la. 

Towards night, Nam rikcho pawana. 

, f Teuguachi iuna. 

Toward. duw.i, {Nam aUamua. 

At dawn, Nam dhamua. 

During the night, Teugnachi dytxmnaa 


At night fail. 


After night fall, 


notha. 
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By the time I arrive, Pignjma. 

By the time thou arrivest, Piyena, 

By the time he arrives, Pina. 

After my arrival. Go piso notha. 

After thy arrival, Ga piso notha. 

Round about the ( Xhyim harela ye- 
house, 1 sela. 

About the house, Khyim apumdi. 

I„ the middle of the /py,! di. 

Village, I 

On this side the river, Gulu yem pumdi. 

On that side the^Q^i^ 

river, } ^ 

He pierced him through J Ram hotako 
the body, 1 sata. 

He went through / Lapcho lang glutako 
the door, [ lata. 

Go by the door, Lapcho lang la wo. 

Go by the roadj Lamlang lavvo. 

Far from the house, Khyim ding braba. 
f Mi nentha. 

Near the fire, < Mi pumdi. 

I Mi a pumdi. 

Near me, Wake pumdi. 

For the sake of me, Whike daso. 

For the love of thee I J Dwaktana ko- 
did it, 1 patoug. 

Of {owakti kopapto. 

far as the house, Khyim a pumdi. 

Short of, not so far as, fir, • , 

the house, 

Beyond the house, Khyim harcla. 

With a house there f Khyim dyumna 
may be a marriage 1 groche dyum. 

Without (wanting) a ? Khyim manthi 
house there cannot < groche ma 
be a marriage, dyum. 

With a house he*>-r’'i • ^ 

willmnrryif 
hare, &c. 5 

Witiiout a house f Khyim manthi kheda 
he will not-j (or manthi) groche 
many, [ ma pawa. 

With me. Go nung. 

Without me, Go manthi. 

With thy father, I po nung. 

Without my fatiier, Apa manthi. 

I go not, Ma lagna. 


A. child without I" A'pomanthiba 
father, an -j tawo. Apomanthime 
orphau, [ tawo. 

For the purpose of f Khyim pacho 
building a house, ] daso. 

In the middle of the J Khyim a limbu- 
house, 1 di* 

Even with, on level f Khyim nung kwang 
with, the house, [ khome. 

Without against the TMiigyerstalco. 
will (maigre), \Magyerscho. 

Willy, nilly, Gyerscho ma gyersclio. 

For the love of her ( Wancha dwak 
husband, 1 tako. 

After the manner of ( Newar dau khwag 
theNewars, ( no.* 

In the form of fish, Gna khwogno. 

After the manner of the j Leucha dau 
Tibetans, \ khwognoi 

In the disguise of f- 


a Tibetan, 


Leucha khwogno. 


CONJUNCTIOITS. 

And, No word for it, 

Also, likewise, Yo. 

Or, No term for it. 

Nor, No word. 

Nor this, /Yam ye mm 
Nor that, /Myam ye ma. 

Moreover. Besides, Myam taure. 

Than (comp.) Ding, 

As, Gyekho. 

So, Mekho. 

As, so, like, /Ye khwogno. 

this, that, /Me khwogno. 

How ? what like, Gye khwogno. 

How? in what way, Gye-khopaso. 

As well as, Ye khome neuba. 

As ill as, Ye khome-ma neuba. 

But, Naka. 

Nevertheless. Notwithstanding, Naka. 
Though, yet, still, Naka. 

If, Kheda. — Khedda. 

If not, unless, Ma kheda. 

Except, Wuso. 

Whether or not, Bwala ma bwala. 
j In the meanwhile, Yckhoua. Mekhona. 
j Thereon, Myem taure. 

To wit, that is /Daso data. 

I , to say, \Ma,ru dayena. 


^ Kliwogrm ~ like ; the word for manner or form is kho. 

B u 2 


[No. 6. 
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Wl,v, 

Bec:i«s&j sincr, ( Yem paptsko. 
ilsj i Myeix) paptako* 


Yes, Aje (true). 


Vomhitlarij, 

Ho, Muu, (it is not). 


Verbal negative, Ma. 
Verbal prohibitive, Ma. 
Houii privitive, Ma. 


Bahin0 Adteebs. 

Adverbs of time. 


To-day, Aaa. 

To-morrotv, Dilla* 

Yestenluy, Saiiamti, 

Bay after to-morrow, Hiti. 

Bay before yesterday, Nikbabol. ' . 

Thi.s year, Yenithoehe, 

Bast year, Saritlso, 

Year before last, Hiware. 

Coming year, Mata. 

Year after that, 'Xiwa, 

Now, Yeldioiia. 

Then, Alekhona* 

When ?■ Gydria. 

When, rel., Gyena, 

Then, cono! , Mekhona. 

Instantly, Bacbeu. 

By and by, Gyer kwongmi. 

At once, at one time, Kwonj^khu. 
Before, prioriy, Gnalla. 

After, after wards. Kola. 

Since, Gyerta. 

Till, until, Ko word. It is expressed by 
theum added to the root and tlie 
negative, or by the negative gerund.=^ 

HuVerto^l sambh (sambb is Khas.) 

Till then, Metti namti. 

Till when ? how iontr ? Oiskonamti. 
formerly, long ago, Nyeshe. 

At present, now a days, AiiampilH. 
Whilst, Mimii added to a verb, or the 
gerund simply.f 

Ever, No word. 

Never, Genaiyo, 

Often, Yako pala. 


How often, Gisko pala. 

Sometimes, No word. 

Once or twice, Kwa bale nippale. 

Once, 'K\v(x bale. 

Twice/^Nippale, 

Thrice. Sapaie. 

Four times, Seppnlle. 

Five times, Gnd pale. 

Six times, Ru pale. 

Seven times, Cha pale. 

Eiiilit times, Ya pale. 

Nine times, Ghu pale. 

Ten times. Kwuddyuin pale. 

Early, Bachem pasomami. 

Late, Wakha pasomami. 

In the day, Nam bwoktaiui. 

All day, Nam dongmdkho. 

Daily, Namtike namti. 

At sunrise, Namdhanma. 

At cock crow, / p'} 

’ hida gricho pawano. 

At dawn, Huuhaudyumchopawana. 

At sunset, .[Nnm wnmtana. 

’ \.Nam wamcho pawana. 

At dusk, No word. 

At night fall, {T^“Sdyumna. 
From night till /'Teugnachi mekeng 
morn, k didila sambh. 

xV.t nootii, Namhelschodi. 

At midnight, Teugnachi helscbodi, 
To-morruw morning, Dilla didiladi. 
Y'esterday at night, iSunamtiten gtiachids. 
In two or three days, Nikkha sakkha. 

In three or four days, Sakkha sekkha. 

In four or five days, Sekkhu gnokkha. 
How long ? Gisko nainth 


* e, g. ftlay till I come, gdma piginitm, or gd ma pi theum, bwakd. 

f e. g. wbil&t he lives I will not go, tiarern'bleiimim go ma lagna. Whilst he 
' was walking he MI down. Harem gwuktaaia dokta. 
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As lon^, rel. Gislco namti. 

So long, correl. Mtitti namti. 
Again, repeatedly, A^naiyo. 
Again, returning, lietako. 

AdmrhsofBlace, 


Here, Yeke. 

There, Myeke. 

Where? Gyeke. 

Where, rel. Gyeke, 

There, correl. Meke. Mekegno. 

Here and there, Harela yesela. 

Hither, lYekholii. 

Hereward, j 
Thither, 1 m 
T herewardjj 
Hence, Yckeng. 

Thence, Myekeng. 

Whence? Gyelang. 

■Whence, rel. Gyelang. 

Thence, correl. Myekeng. 

By what way ? Agyem lamiang. 

By this way, Yem iamlang. 

By that way, My em lamiang. 

How near? Gisko nentba. 

How far ? Gisko braba. 

“rhS'i’i''”}w 

This far, Yeke (here% 

That far, Myeke (there). 

Near, Nentha. 

Far, Braba, 

How near ? Gisko nentha. 

How far ? Gisko braba. 

From after, Braba lang. 

From near, Nentba lang. 

In the near, Nentha di. 

In the far, Braba di. 

This near. Yeti nentha. 

That near, M yeti nentha. 

Nearer /Aoaiyo 

’ \Yemdinganaiyo nentha. 
Nearest, very f Hauppeding nentha, 
near, \Th4 nentha. 

Bather near, l)ekho nentha. 

Bather far, Dekho braba, 

Yery far, The brjlba. 

Up or upwards, (an accU- f Hatenla, 
vity whence water comes, l^Yakayeula, 
Front up, from abovel „ , 

of slope, j.tlateu lang. 


From down, from below*) 


of slope, 


i 


Hayeu lang. 


Up (perpendicular), Taure. 

fGwaie, 

Down (ditto), < Gwayeu.^ 
kApurnyeu, 

From above, perpendiimlar, Taureng, 

{ Apumyeung. 
Gwtu-eng. 
Gwayeuiig. 

Upwards, ditto, Taurela. 

Downwards, ditto, Gwayeula. Yeula. 
Upwards (on slope), Hateula. 
Downwards (on slope), Hayeula. 

On the top, Ajujudi. 

In, at, the bottom, Apumdi. 


From the top, 

bAjnju lang. 


From the bottom, Apumding. 

Out (issuing), Ginko. Glutako. 
In (entering), Wdko. Wotako. 
Out, outside. Atola (with noun). 
In, within, Gware. Agware. 
Towards this side, Yesehamba la. 
Towards that side, Hare harnba la. 
On this side, Y^ese hambu di. 

On that side, Hare hamba di. 


Miesehamba. / 


\.Yese hamba./ 
Round, Khirsoko, 

Before, Gnalla. 

After, N6tha. 

Opposite, vis a vis, Gnalla. 
Abreast, Kwongkho, 

Straight onwards, No word. 
Onwards, forwards, Gnalla la. 
Backwards, Nothala. 


Adverbs of manner i cause, (pialiUj, 
quantity, 8fc, 

How ? in what f Yckho. 

way, \Yekliopasa. 

Thus, in that /'Myekho. 
way, \Myekhopasa. 

fGyegn^,^ 

Why ? for what reason, < Maragna. 

h^arha. 

For this reason, Ye gna? 

For that reason, Mye gna ? 

How ? what like ? Gyekhome. 

This like, Yekhome. 


^ Tanre and gw'are are clnefly prepositions and the latter means rather in below. 
Gwayeu is better for the latter, or yeu. Bat none of them quite answers. The 
verbs express the meanings* . 


Bdldnff Tocahutar^, 


[No. G. 


That like, Myekhorae. 

How much ? how raariy ? Gisko. 

As many, as omcit, Gisko. 

So many, so niiachj Aletti. 

How often ? Gisko paia. 

How great? Gisko gnolo. 

How small? Gisko.j-'ike. 

rNeuba paw’oko. 

I Neuba paso. 

Well, rightljj < Neuba pasomami. 

1 Neuba pawako. 

LNeuba paptako.'* 

IIlj badly, wrongly, riilaneuba pfi'io, &c. 
Wifeclv Joksomami, Ixc. 

■ ^ ^ 'kTeusti and Teusomami, 

Foolishly, -j 

Hungrily. Sol inn. 

Thirstily, Pwjtku dwaktiml. 

Angrily, fSoks,mnpa»'oko. 

® * I Soksc) paso,' &c. 

Gifully, ( Gyersiini. Gyersipaso. 
Joyfully, \Gyersoko, 

Strongly. Soktlrni. Soktipawoko,. See, 
Weakly, Sokti mauthimi. 

Gently, Wakha jiaso or pawoko, Nc. 

f Svamlami yantlapaso or pa- 
\sukoorpawoko. 

Silently, Liba dyumso. 

With blows, 'I'eupsomami. Teuptako. 
Evenly, on level with, Deuso, 

Evenly, straightly, smoothly, Deuso. 
Much, a great'! Dhekwong. 

deal, j'Dhekong. 

A little, Dekho, ^ ^ ' 

Neither more nor less, MadekliO ma the, 
„Less,''"Di%lio. 

More, The. 

Again (afresh), Gapti, Anaiyo. 

Back (the same), Leri. Letako. 
Tiioroughlj, I Tlieumsoniumi, 
Completely, ' '|,Yako. Hauppe. 

rOekho bwaso, • 

Partially, < Dekho jyulsomami. 

^Dt'klio jyuitako. 


Heavily, 


Tightly, .rj Khipsomami. 

(_Khiptako. 

I^Thyelvim paso. 

Skekiy, { pasom^i. 

j lliyelvim paptako. 
hThyelvim pawako. 
Greatly, Diiekong. 

Siightiy, trivially, Dekbo. 

In cowardly JOnimami. Gnitako. 
way, 

f Giiima mantbimi. 

Bravely, < Magniko. 

L^Iagnitako. 

Modestly, Gnuuemi. Gnnne pawoko. 
hnpudentiy, Gnune manthi. 

Secretly, Khleuscho rnami. 

I , / Kwainsopascho, 

^ \ Kwainsopaschomami. 

Jestingly, Rischomami, 

Seriously, Ajedaso mami, 

Slowdy, Whikha, 

rGruksomami. 

Hastily, < Grukso. 

l^Gruktuko. 

Mortally, Byaktam sambh. 

Skin deep, Akokte sambh. 

To” ether, Kw^ongkho. 

Separately, W’ang wang. 

Singly or one /t- , 

by otie. \A.wong kwoiig yaso. 

Solitarily, Tgicha* 

With a companion, Warcha nung. 

A foot. Gwakoko. Owakso. 

Uu horse back, Woguoko. 

Truly dusomami. 

•’ dyumsomami. 

Falsely, Limochelso. 


{ Helpasoko. 

Helpasomami. 

Helpattako. 

Helpawako. 

{ Hampaso. 

Ham pasomami. 
Bampattako. Hampawoko, 


* All these are gerundial, like the great majority of the adverbs. But if 
imperation is involved, the gerund sign is added to the iioperative, not to the 

indicative* 

f Or with main verb in indicative, ma Jogako for present and rna joktako for 
preterite sense. See note at ** wisely*** This is merely liie negative form of the 
same word obtained by prehxing the particle of negation or ma. 

(The remainder in ike next mlmne.) 




Meteorological Observations, 


1 


Jhsfract of the Mesults of the Mourlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Purveyor GeneraVs Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of October, 1856 . 

Latitude 22® 33' 1" North. Longitude 88° 20' 34'-' East. 

, Feet. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, 18.11 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. 



Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32° Faht. 

Range of the Barometer 
during the day. 

.n ,4 

pq g 
to 

o 1 

Range of the Tempera- 
ture during the day. 

Date. 

Max, 

Min. 

Diff. 

§ 

Max, 

Min, 



Inches. ■ 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

0 

0 

o 

1 

29.840 ■ 

29.894 

29.779 

0.115 

80,9 

86.2 

78.4 

7.8 

2 

.811 

.885 

.741 

.144' 

81.5 

87.0 

77,6 

9.4 

3 

.762 

.833 

.703 

.130 

81.2 

84.1 

79.0 

5.1 

4 

.735 

.807 

.655 

.152 

83.6 

88.6 

79.3 

9.3 

5 ' 

6 

Sunday^ 

.714 

.793 

.655 

,138 

85.1 

90.4 

81.6 

8.8 

7 

.738 

.788 

.699 

.089 

82.8 

89.0 

79.0 

10.0 

8 

.779 

.840 

.724 

.116 

81.4 

: 87.6 

79.0 

8.6 

9 

.771 

.850 

.684 

.166 

83.7 

89.2 ' 

79.3 

9.9 

10 

.698 

I ,784 

.638 

.146 

78.8 

82.4 

76.2 

6.2 

U 

.624 

! '.673 

.577 

.095 

81.3 

85.0 

77.0 

8 0 

12 

13 

Sunday. 

■ .758 

.815 

.713 

1 .102 

1 81.9 

85.8 

78.6 

7.2 

14 

.799 

.853 

1 .753 

.100 

82.7 

88.0 

79,3 

8.7 

15 

.846 

.906 

1 ,788 

.118 

82.6 

87.8 

79.3 

8.5 

16 

.844 

.918 

1 .777 

' .141 

1 84.1 

89.4 

79.4 

10.0 

17 

.831 

.893 

i .778 

.115 

' 83.1 

86.9 

80.0 

6.9 

18 

.830 

.907 

,766 

.141 

81.4 

87.1 

77.0 

10.1 

19 

20 

Sunday. 

.719 

,785 

.660 

.125 

80.0 

86.6 

74.4 

12.2 

21 

.738 

.801 

.696 

.105 

79.4 

84.8 

741 

10.7 

22 

.738 

.799 

.684 

.115 

79.6 

84.8 

74.4 

10.4 

23 

,771 

.834 

.723 

.111 

77.7 

83.4 

72.0 

11.4 

24 

.823 

.884 

.7/2 

.112 

76.9 

80.4 

74.2 

6.2 

25 

.887 

.951 

.838 

.113 

77.4 

82.8 

73.0 

9.8 

26 

27 

Sunday. 

.918 

.982 

.852 

.130 

80.0 

86.0 

74.8 

11.2 

28 

.893 

.972 

,831 

.141 

80.5 

87.0 

74.3 

12 7 

29 

.829 

,898 

.760 

.138 

81.3 

87.5 

76.4 

ILl 

30 

.817 

.868 

.763 

.105 

80.4 

88.6 

76.6 

12.0 

31 

.894 

.966 

.812 

.154 

76.7 

79.6 

74.9 

i 4.7 
[_ 


The Mean lieiglil of tbc Barometer, as likewise the Moan dry and m>i Bulb 
Thermometers arc dorived, from the twenty-four hourly observations madoj during 
the day, 


ii Meteorological Ohservailons. 

Aij&iru&t of the Memlts of the Moitrlg Meteorological Ohsermtiom 
talceii at the Survegor QeneraVs Office, QalcuUa, 
intliemonthofOGloher^ViioQ. 


Biiily Me'cms, of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. (Conimued^) 


,0ate. 

S 

:2 

“a 

o S 

^ 1 

S O' 

M ^ 

tj 

■ © 

> 

o 

S3 

p>^. 

Q 

Computed Dew Point. 

Q 

© 

> 

■ o 

.ja 

sS 

■ 

S J 

ts. <S 

fi 

Mean Elastic force of 
Vapour. 

Mean Weight of Vapour 
ill a cubic foot of air. 

tw a 

“•g-B 

a, 

,2 

111' 

' i S: . 

« « 
m. >. 

'.,<32 ".-tS:' 

® ' f , 60 

n 

0 

o 

0 

o 

Inches. 

T. gr. . 

T. gr,. 


1 

78.7 

2.2 

77.6 ' 

3.3 

0.928 

10.01 

1.09 

0.90 

2 

7lf.O 

.2.5 

77.7 

3.8 

.931 

^ .02' 

,29 

.89' 

5 

7iKS 

1.9 

78.3' 

2.9 

.949 

.22 

0.99 

.91 

4 

feO.4 

3.2 

78.8 

4.8 

.964 

.34 

1.69 

,86 ‘ 

5 

6 

Sundau. 
81. s 

3.3 

SO.l 

5.0 

1.005 

.73 

*84 ' 

•85 

1 

8th2 

2.6 

78.9 

3.9 

0.967 

.39 

.36 

.88 

a 

78.8 

2.6 

77.5 

3.9 

.925 

9.96 

.31 

.88 

, % . 

79.8 

3.0 

77.8 

5.9 

,931 

10-01 

2.06 

.83 

Ifl; 

, 7'7.i: 

1.7 

76.2 

2.6 

.887 

9.60 

0.84 

.93 

11 

10*4 ; 

1.0 

78.4 

2.9 

.952 

10.25 

.99 

.91 

i 

" 12 ' " 

13 

1 Smtdm^. \ 
1 70.4 ; 

2.5 : 

■ 78'.1: 

3.8 

.943 

.14 

1,30 

,89 

14 

70.2 j 

s .3.5 ! 

77.4 

.5.3 

.922 

9.91 

.81 

.85 

U 

79.2 1 

3.4 

77.5 

5.1 

.925 

.94 

.74 

.85 

16 

80.1 

4.0 

78.1 

6.0 

.9-13 

10.10 

3.11 

.83 


70.3 

3.0 

77.2 

5.9 

.916 

9.83 

.03 

.83 

18 

75.2 

6.2 

72.1 

9.3 

.778 

8.38 

.89 

.74 

19 

20 

71.4 

5.6 

71.6 

8.4 

.766 

.27 

.54 

.77 

21 

74.0 1 

5.4 

71.3 < 

8.1 

*758 

.20 

.42 

.77 

22 

73.9 ' 

5.7 

71.0 

8.6 

.751 

.10 

.59 

.76 

23 

71.1 

0.6 

67.8 ; 

9.9 

.677 

7.33 

.77 

.73 

21 

72.8 

4.1 

70.7 

6.2 

.744 

8.08 

1.78 

.83 

2b 

7Jv3 

3.1 

72.7 ! 

4.7 

.792 

.59 

.43 : 

.86 

26 

27 

Sunday, 

UJ 

5*3 ■ 

72.0 

8.0 i 

! .776 ; 

.36 

3.45 

.77 

28 

74.5 

6.0 

71.5 

9.0 

.763 

.23 

.75 

.75 

29 

76 2 

5.1 

73.6 

7.7 

i .817 ; 

.79 

.45 

.78 

m 

76 3 

4.1 

74.2 i 

6.2 

,832 j 

,98 

1.96 

.82 

31 

, 74.4 

2.3 

73.2 

■ 3.5 

' .806 j 

,75 

' 

.05 

.89 


1 tlue Eygroiaetrlcii are eomputed by the GlToeEwicli constants* 


Meteorohgieal Olsermtions, 


Ahtract of the Besulfs of the B[otirhj Meteor ologienl Ohservafions 
taimt at the Bimeyor GenemV b Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of October, 1856 . 

Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. 


Range of the Barometer 
for each hour during 
the month. 


Inches. Inches. Inches. 


29.797 . 29.923 29.631 0.292 


•Noon. .809 
1 .782 


Range of the Temperature 
for each hour during 
the month. 


84.0 74.9 


The Mean height of tlie Ba-rometer, as likewise the Mean dry and wet Bulb 
Thermometers are derived from the Observations made at the several hours 
during the month. 


iv Meteomlogicd 


MstraMqf the Results of the Ilourli/ Meleorolosical OhsemitionB 

taken at the Surveyor General' g Office, CalotUfa. 

in the montk of October^ IBBQ, 


Hourly Means^ &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometricai elements 
dependent thereon,— 


Hoar. 

'■ 'rS 

■*3' 

■ 21 „ 

a» !u ■ 

,S2 

a i 

S g 

£-> 

Dry Bulb above Wet. 

Computed Dew point. 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
point. 

Mean elastic force of 
Vapour, 

Mean Weight of Va-j 
pour in a Cubic footj 
of Air. 1 

Additional weight of 
vapour required forj 
complete saturation.! 

i 

l-S 

't? w W 
® ©.2 
' c> -w a 

Til 

III 


0 

0. 

0 

o 

Inches. 

Troy grs. 

Troy grs. 


Mid- 

night. 

■ 76.9 

2.4 

75.7 

3.6 

0.873 

- 9.43 

1.16 

00 

o 

1 

76.8 

2.2 

75.7 

3.3 

.873 

.45 

.05^ „ 

.90 

2 

■76.4 

2,2 

75.3 

3.3 

.862 

.34 

.04 

.90 

,S 

■76.4 

2.1 

75.3 

3.2 

.862 

.34 

.01 

.90 

4, 

.,76.0 

2.1 

74.3 

3.2 

.85 1 

.22 

.00 

.90 

■: ...6 .. 

75.9 

.,2J 

74.8, , 

3.2 

.849 

,20 

0.99 

.90 

6 

75.6 

■ ■2.1 

,74.5 ■■ 

3.2 

.840 

.12 

.98 

.90 

^ : .'f : 

?6.i 

. 2.2 

75.0 

3.3 

, .854 

.25 

1.03 

.90 

S 

\m8 

3..2 , 

75.2 

4,8 

.860 

.28 

.53 

.86 


76.9 • ^ 

..■', 4.0 

■ 74.9 

6.0 

.851 

.17 

.93 

.83 

■ 10 ■\ 

77.4, : 

4.7 „ 

, 75.0 

' 7.1 ■ 

.854 

.:8 

2.3.3 

.80 

, .11 

77J : ■: 

5.8 ■ 

74.8 

■ , ■ 8.4 

.849 

.11 

.78 

.77 

KO'On* 


,„ : -m ,■' 

75.0 

9.8 

.854 

.12 

3.34 

.73 

1 

", '■"■: 

6.5 

75,3 

9.8 

.862 

.21 

,36 

.73 

2 

78.3 

6.4 

- 75.1 

9.6 

.857 

.15 

.27 

.74 


„, 7,8.1 

.■..■■6.7 ■■ 

■ 74.7 

10.1 

! .846,, 

: ^ .05 , •• 

.41 

.73 

4 

77.8 ; 

6.2 

74.7 

9.3 

.846 

.06 

.11 

.74 

5 

77.8 

6.4 

^ 75.1 

8.1 

.857 

.19 

2.70 

.77 

6 ' 

77.6 

4.2 

; 75.5 

6.3 

.868 

.35 

.05 

.82 

y 

77.7 

3,3 

' 76.0 

5.0 

.882 

.60 

1.64 

.85 

8 

77.6 

1 2.9 

76.x 

4.4 

.885 ^ 

.55 

.43 

.87 

9 

77.4 

2.8 

76.0 

4,2 

.882 

.62 

.36 

.88 

10 

77.2 

■ 2.7 

75.8 

4.1 

.876 

.46 

.32 

.88 

11 

76J 

2.6 

75.6 

3.9 

.871 

.40 

.26 

.88 


JlI &e Hjgtometmd dwueali »e mininited iw thA Oiwrvwf AmiafftTufa 


! 


Meteoro logiml Observations, 

Solai* radktion, Weather, &c. 

^ § ^'O ... 

. *^..2 , ^ fe ^ f - cj , 

«3 ^ 3 Prevailing direction . Greneral Asi^cct of the Slcj'-. 

4 i1 -IJI oftlieWind. 

fig" : 


■ 0. ■ 

Inches. 


1 ■ ■ 

0.39 

S. E. & E. 

2 .. 

2.13 

S. &S. E. 

.. 

0.56 

S. E. &S. 

4 .. 


S. 

5' Sumlaij, 



61 144.5 

1 

0.16 

W. & S. E. 

7 .. 

2.00 

s. 

8 140.0 

0,16 

H. E. 

9 141.0 


E. & N. & N. E. 

10 .. 

i.k 

K E. 

11 .. 

0.52 

E. & 8. E. (both 



hlowinjr high.) 

12 1 BmAay, 

0.63 


13 .. 

0.49 

S. & E. & S. E. 

14 141.0 


s. & s. w. 

15 136.0 

,, 

Variable. 

16 148.0 

.. 

Variable. 

17 133.0 


K.W. &3Sh&S. W. 

18 143.0 

■ 

N. W. 

19 Sunday, 

1 ■ 

1 


20 143.5 


N. W. 

21 131.2 


KW. 

22 132.0 

1 .. 

N. W. 

23 128.0 


N. W. & W. 

24 .. 

, 

N. W. 

25 132.8 

0.10 

S. 

26 Sunday, 



27 140.2 

.. 

jsr. w. 

28 143.6 

.. 

N. W. 

29 134.0 

.. 

S'. &. s. 1 

30 143.0 

0.10 

S'. & S. E. 

31 

0.13 I 

S. B. & S. 


[o’clock. 

Cloudy, also occasionally raining after 12 

Cloudy, also raining in the inoriiing & 
at 5 p. M. 

Cloudless till 4 A. M., cloudy till 9 V- M. 
cloudless afterwards. Also raining at 

■ 9 a.: - 

Cloudless till 6 A. M. scattered till 
6 P. M. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless till 4 a. m. scatd. till 6 P. m. 
cloudless afterwards. Also slight rain 
at 10 A. M. «fc 6 p. M. 

Cloudless tin 4 a. m. cloudy afterwards, 
also heavy rain from 2 P. m. to 3 p. it. 

Cloudless tin 4 A. m. scatd. '^i & 
till I^oon, cloudy afterwards, also slight 
rain between 2 & 4 p. M. 

Scattered clouds of various kinds. 

Cloudy with incessant rain from 7 A. M* 
till midnight. 

Cloudy, also constantly drizzling be- 
tween midnight & 10 a. m. 

Cloudy, also raining heavily at midnight. 

Scatd, clouds of vai’ious kinds, [wards. 

Cloudless till 6 a. m. scatd. clouds after- 

Cloudless till 7 A. M. scatd. clouds till 
5 p. M. cloudless afterwards. 

Scatd. & ^i till 9 A. M, cloudy tih 4 

Cloudless, [p. M. cloudless afterwards. 


Cloudless tiU 5 A. M. scatd. M & till 
3 p. M. cloudless afterwards, [wards. 
Scatd. M & \~i till 7 P. M., cloudless after- 
Cloudless till 4 a. m. scatd. i till 6 p. M. 

cloudless afterwards. [wards. 

Cloudless till 4 a. m. scatd. clouds after- 
Cloudy. 

Scatd. clouds and occasionally drizzling 
before sunrise. 

Cloudless till 10 A. M. scatd. ’^i & ^i 
& '^i till 4 P. M. cloudless afterwards. 
Cloudless till 8 A. m. scatd. tiU 

8 P. M. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless tiH 3 a, m. scatd. till 

6 P, M. cloudless afterwards. 

Scatd* clouds of various kinds till 3 p. M. 
cloudy with Httle rain till 7 p. h. 
cloudless afterwards, 
doudless till 3 a. m. cloudy afterwards 

‘fUrJ'fiTTi Ki'+rltt ov\/-l K T> “luf 


VI 


Meteofologwal OlmervailonH, 


JMtrmt of the MesulU of the Mourlf Meteorologicd ^ ^Ohsematiom . 
iakeB at the Burmyer GemraVs Office, Caleuifa, 
int ] iemQntliofOGtaber ,\ dioQ . 


Mostthly ■Eestots. 

"Mem lieiglit of flie Barometer for ilie.montfi, 

.ll.ax. lieiglii of tlie Barometer, oeenrred at 10 A. M> on tie 2vt1i, 
„ Min. Iieiidit of the Barometer, oeem'reciat, 8 ' a. ai. on the lltli, 
.’Extreme .Raiige of the Barometer cliiriiifj. tiie month. 


lueJies, 

29,793 

29.982 

29,577 

0.405 


Dry Bulb 14jrri,nometcn* for the inoiitli, ' 
l’rm|ii.‘runire, occurred at 8 & lix m. on the 6tli, 
■Min. Xfiflpt?ratarts oeenm*d at 7 A. on the 28rd, 
Extreme Range of tlio Temperature during the month, 


0 

81.0 

90.4 
72.0 

18.4 


Mean \Tet Bulb Tlicrinometer for the inorith, 

^^lean I))[*y Bulb Thermometer above lleaii Wet Bulb Thermometer, 

Comi'iUti’d I^leau Dew Point for the month, 

llcnm Bry Bulb Xheriiiometer above e*omj)utecl Mean Dew Point, 

.E!in?iic force of vapour for the month, ... 


77.2 

3.8 

75.8 

5.7 

Inches. 

0.862 


Tro)' grains. 

Mean wxuglit of vapmir for the month, ... 9.29 

Additional weight of vapour re«-|mred for eomj>lete saturation, ... 1.85 

Mean degree of ilumitUty foi* the mouth, complete saturation being unity, 0.88 


Rained IS days. Max. &li of rain during 24 hours, 
Total amoimfc of rain chiring the month, , 
PpaYniling direction of the Wind W. & B. 


Inches. 

2.1B 

9.21 



MeteorologiGal QosermUons. 


Abdract of the Hestdts of the Sourly Meteorological Ohservatiom 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVe Office^ Calcattay 
in the month of October^ 1856. 

Moin^thly Eestots. 

Table showing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, together with the number of days on which at the same hour, 
when any particular wind was blowing it rained. 


Midnight. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

'■ 5 - 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


Ls P -S .5 P f.s !.g F 
d; E. (Slco fS S. ’iS m 


No. of days. 




1 
1 
1 

1 1 

1 2 

3 3 

^2 ,; 2 '.:: 

2 2 

1 1 
31 3 


3 2 

13 2 2 

4 1 


{jw^ivuv KjF US fir cations. 


Ahlraei of the Hesulis of the Rourh/ Ilefeorolopcal Ohenatiom 
talcen- at the Surveyor General's Qffiee^ CahitUa^ 
for the month of Wovemhej\ 1856. 

Latifeiide 22® 33' 1" -North. Longitade 88® 20' 31" East. 

Heigiit of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level 18 i| 

Bail}" MeanSj &:c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrica! elements 
dependent thereon. 


Date, i 


Range of the Barometer 
during the day. ' 


IS « 
*-» 
dj ^ 

s 

>> o 
S 


Range of the Tempera- 
ture during the day. 



1 CM 

S ’ll! "S 

Max. 

. Min. ■ 

\ .. 

Diff. 

1 - 

ff 2 

gg 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff, 



- . 

' ■ 

i ■ 






Inches. 

Inches. 

laches. 

I . 

? Inches. 

i 

: 

0 

0 

0 ' 

,■■0-; ' 

1 

2!).9t5G 

30.012 

■ 29.924 

^ 0.118 

i 

804 

S7.4 

I , /4i»a 

12.0 

2 

SuMflmj. 



1 





3 

4 

o 

6 

7 

.1161 

JJlij 

.000 

.934 

.953 

.019 

.001 

29.9S2 

30.008 

.028 

.904 

.854 

.841 

.886 

.900 

1 433 

; 447 

1 .141 

.122 
! .128 

SO. 6 
SIJ) 

su.o 

80.9 

80.5 

87.3 

87.3 

80.9 

87.2 

86.8 

74.2 

75.6 

76.6 

76.7 
73.4 

13.1 

II.7 

10.3 
10.5 

11.4 

H 

.932 

29.99S 

.879 

j .119 

7i).(3 

80.6 

74.4 

12.2 

e 

Sunday, 



1 





10 

.930 

30.055 

.946 

.109 

76.7 

84.4 

69.2 

15.2 

11 

.liS5 

.065 

.927 

.138 

■75.0 

82.6 

69.7 

12.9 

12 

30.006 

.079 

.958 

' .121 

749 

83.4 

67.4 

16.0 

13 

; .022 

.105 

: .958 

.147 

74.3 

82.9 1 

67.4 

! 15.5 

14 

' .007 ; 

.087 , 

i .949 

. .138 

73.2 

82.0 1 

60.2 

15.8 

15 

^ 29.980 : 

.055 

1 .932 

■■ 42S 

741 

8‘i.8 

67.2 

15.6 

10 

i Sumi&t/. i 




75.0 

■■■■ ; i 

1 


17 

; 30.001 ' 

: .07f> 

i .932 

i .144 1 

82.9 

‘ 6S.3 

I4.a 

18 

29.005 , 

i 4141 

1 .914 

i .127 j 

; 75.1 

82.6 

60.0 

13.6 

10 

.949 ! 

i .fill 

1 .901 

; ai0 i 

! 74.4 

81.8 

68-6 

13.2 

20 ! 

.973 * 

1 .054 

; .932 

: .122 1 

i 73.9 

80,2 

60.0 

11.2 

21 1 

J86 

455 

s .948 

: .107 1 

* 73.6 

82.2 

67.6 

14.6 

22 

J78 

I *039 . 

i .935 

: .104 1 

i 71.8 

76.6 

68.4 

8.2 

23 ' 

' SiiHffoy. 

! .037 : 

I 


1 




24 

: il64 


1 .911 ■ 

! ' ' .126 i 

71.0 j 

74.2 i 

67.2 

7.0 

25 

i .977 

.030 i 

1 .925* 

I ■■ .105 j 

73.2 

77.8 : 

70.8 

7.0 

26 

; .988 

.071 

1 .928 

; .143 1 

71.S 

79.1 ' 

66.4 

13.0 

27 

i .973 

4)511 

' .898 

‘ .152 1 

70.0 

77.4 ' 

63.9 

13.5 

28 

1 .950 

.028 

1 .896 

i '.132 

68.8 

I 77.6 

61.9 

15.7 

29 

.971 1 

Mf 

■ .921 , 

i .126 

69.5 

7?:«.4 

62.3 

16.1 

30 

Sunday ^ 1 




i 


i 



!Bio Mofin height of the Barometer, 'as, .hkowise the M'oan dry and wet Bulh 
tfheiTOoitiieleirs ar© ierlToci'from' the Twonty'Jtona' iiourlj oliserraMona i-imclc, during 
lilt dsiy. , • , ' ■ 



IleteoTologiGal Obserm^ions. 


IX 


Ahstfi^ct of tli6 Mesults of the SouTly JMLeteoTological Ohservo/tioifis 
tahen at the BwrveyoT GeneraVs Office^ Oahutta^ 
for the month of November, 1856 . 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. 


Date. 

Mean Wet Bulb Thermo- 
meter. 

Dry Bulb above Wet, 

Computed Dew Point. 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

Mean ’ Elastic force of 
Vapour. 

Mean Weight of Vapour 
in a cubic foot of Air. 

Additional Weight of Va- 
pour required for com- 
plete saturation. 

Mean degree of Humidity 
complete saturation be- 
ing unity. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Inches. 

T. gr. 

T.gr. 


!■ 

75.1 

5.0 

72.6 

7.5 

0.790 

8.52 

2.32 

0.79 

2 

Sunday. 








3 

75.8 

4.8 

73.4 

7.2 

.811 

.75 

.26 

.80 

4 

76.1 

4.9 

73.6 

7.4 

.817 

.80 

.34 

.79 

5 

76.4 

4.5 

74.1 

6.8 

.830 

.94 

.16 

.81 

6 

76.0 

4.9 

73.5 

7.4 

.814 

.78 

.32 

.79 

7 

75.3 

5.3 

72.5 

8.0 

.787 

.49 

.49 

.77 

8 

73.3 

6.3 

70.1 

9.5 

.729 

7.87 

.82 

.74 

9 

Sunday^ 








10 

69.1 

7.6 

65.3 

11.4 

.623 

6.78 

3.02 

.69 

11 

67.4 

7.6 

63.6 

11.4 

.590 

.43 

2.88 

.69 

12 

68.1 

6.8 

64.7 

10.2 

.611 

.66 

.62 

.72 

13 

67.3 

7.0 

63.8 

10,5 

.693 

.46 

.66 

.71 

14 

66.5 

6.7 

63.1 

10.1 

.580 

.34 

.48 

.72 

15 

67.5 

6.6 

64.2 

9.9 

.601 

.56 

.51 

.72 

16 

Sunday » 

.... 







17 

69.0 

6.0 

66.0 

9.0 

.638 

.95 

..36 

.75 

18 

68.9 

6.2 

65.8 

9.3 

.634 

.91 , 

.43 

.74 

19 

69.5 

4.9 

67.0 

7.4 

.659 

7.20 

1.95 

.79 

20 

69.0 

4.9 

66.5 

7.4 

.648 

.09 

.92 

.79 

21 

68.0 

56 

65.2 

8.4 

.621 

6.80 

2.13 

.76 

22 

07.4 

4.4 

65.2 

6.6 

.621 

.81 

L64 

.81 

23 

Sunday. 

' ' ' 1 

I 






24 

09.2 

1.8 

1 63.3 

2.7 

.688 

7.55 

0.70 

.92 

25 

70.6 

2.6 1 

69.3 

3.9 

.711 

.77 

1.05 

.88 

26 

67.6 

4.2 

65.5 

6.3 

.628 

6.90 

.55 

.82 

27 

63.8 

6,2 

60.7 

9.3 

.536 

5.89 

2.11 

74 

28 

63.1 

5.7 

60.2 

8.6 

.527 

.80 

1.91 

.75 

29 

64.0 

5.5 

612 

8.3 

.544 

6.00 

.88 

.76 

30 

Sunday, 









All the Hygrometrical elements are computed hy the Grreenwicli constants. 


i, , jiumr.wrmv^iMU-.ume/r%Wi40nM, 


J'bsirmi.qfihe liestilU of the Som^Ig Meteorological Ohservations 
'taken ai the ^^nrvei/or Generalts Office^ Calcutta, 
im the month of Movemher^lBoQ. 


liourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the H jgrometrical, elements 
dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

: 3 1 ^ 

^-2 ...i T 

Rimge of the Barometer for 
each hour during the . 
month. 

rO 

*5 5 
« % 

Q 'S 

. Range of the Tempera- 
1 tiire for each hour 

1 diidng the 

I month. 


.-«* 

s ^ « 

Max. 

Mia. 

Dm 

^ u 

s ^ 

1 i H 

1 Max. 

Mm. 

Diff. 






i ^ 





Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

° 

0 

0 

Blicl- 

iiight. 

29.908 

30.028 

29.908 

0.122 

72.3 

<r 

00 

65.2 

13.5;' 

1 

,902 

.020 

.897 

.123 

71.7 

78.4 

64.4 

14.0 

2 

.958 

.012 

.893 

.119 

71.3 

77.8 

63.7 

14.1 

S 

4118 

.(HS2 

.886 

.116 

71.0 

77.6 

63.4 

14.2 

4 , 

.917 

.00! 

,888 

.116 

rn.2 

77.0 

62.7 

14.3 

5 

.9ti0 

.013 

.907 

.106 

69.9 

77.0 

62.2 

14.8 

6 

.9S1 

.(»4S 

.927 

.121 

69.6 

76.7 

6I„9 

14.8 

7 :i 

20.004 

,0G0 

.957 

.10.3 

70,1 

77.2 

62,2 

15.0 

8 

^ .020 s 

,0B8 

.975 

.113 

: 72.8 

so.i 

cs.o 

15.1 

9 

,0'IS 1 

.105 

.982 

.123 

75.5 

82.0 

69.2 

12.8 

10 

• .038 1 

.982 

.977 

.105 

; 77.1 

83.0 

70.6 

12.4 

il 

: .015 

1 

.068 

j 

.945 

.123 

\ 

79.1 

86.1 

73.2 

12.9 

NoonJ 

1 

2 

3 

29i)B4- 1 
.952 1 
,1132 ! 
.921 1 

.940 i 
.011 ! 
29.994 I 
j J75 ! 

.912 ' 
.SSI : 
.854* i 
.841 1 

} ■ 

! ■ . 

.128 
? ,127 

; .140 . 

.134 

80.5 

81.6 
82.2 
B1.7 

86.8 

87.4 

87.3 

87.3 

73.4 

73.5 
74.2 
73.4 

13.4 

13.6 

1.3.1 

13.9 

4 

.919 1 

1 .970 i 

.815 

.125 

80.1 

85.8 

73.2 

12.6 

5 

.925 ! 

: .976 j 

' .853 

.123 

79.0 

85.6 

72.9 1 

I 12.7 

6 i 

.934 i 

.985 i 

.861 

.124 

■ 77.2 ■ 

: 83.6 

7i.2 ! 

1 12.4 

7 ) 

.95! ' 

30.007 1 

.887 

.120 ' 

75.9 

82.0 

69.6 

12.4 

8 

.906 j 

i .024 ■! 

,900 1 

.124 

75.0 

81.3 

68.2 

13.0 

9 

.976 1 

: .039 ! 

.910 1 

.129 

^ 741 

80.4 

07.6 

12,8 

10 

.982 

i .034* 1 

.005 j 

,129 

73.1 

79.8 

60.8 

13.0 

11 

.97S 

> ,034 j 

.898 

.136 

72.7 

79.4 

66.0 

13.4 


!!lheMe»n height of ‘the Barometor, as literae the* Mean dry and wet Btilh 
a« derived horn tha OhmxmtiQm mad© at the several hours 
during the month. 




Meteorological Ohervatiom, xi 


AUtract of the Besulte of the Sourlg Meteorological Ohsermtions 
talmi at the &%rvegor GeneraVs Office, Calcutta, 
in the mouth of Wovemher,!.^^^, 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

Mean Wet Bulb Ther- 
mometer. 

Dry Bulb above Wet. 

Computed Dew Point. 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

Mean Elastic Force 
of Vapour, 

Mean Weight of Va- 
pour ill a cubic 
foot of Air. 

Additional Weight of 
Vapour required 
for complete satu- 
ration. 

Mean degree of Hu- 
midity complete 
saturation being 
unity. 



0 

0 

0 

Inches. 

T.gr. 

T. gr. 


Mid- 

G9.2 

3.1 

67.6 

4.7 

0.672 

7.37 

1.21 

0.86 

night. 









1 

68.7 

3.0 

67.2 

4.5 

.664 

.28 

.15 

.86 

2 

68.5 

2.8 

67.1 

4.2 

.661 

.26 

.07 

.87 

3 

68.1 

2.9 

66.6 

4.4 

,651 

.15 

.10 

.87 

4^ 

67.6 

2.6 

66.3 

3,9 

.644 

.09 

0.96 

.88 

5 

67.4 

2.5 

66.1 

3.8 

.640 

.04 

.94 

.88 

6 

67.3 

2.3 

66.1 

3.5 

.610 

.04 

.86 

.89 

7 

67.6 

2.5 

66.3 

3.8 

.644 

.09 

.94 

.88 

8 

68.7 

4.1 

66.6 

6.2 

.651 

.12 

1.59 

.82 

9 

69.8 

5,7 

66.9 

8.6 

.657 

.15 

3.31 

.76 

10 

70.1 

7.0 

66.6 

10,5 

.631 

.05 

.87 

.71 

11 

70.9 

8.2 

66.8 

12.3 

.655 

.09 

3.44 

.67 

Noon. 

71.2 

9.6 

66.4 

14.4 

.646 

6.97 

4.10 

.63 

1 

71.5 

10.1 

66.4 

15.2 

.646 

.95 

.39 

.61 

% 

72.0 

10.2 

66.9 

15.3 

.657 

7.06 

.48 

,61 

d 

71.4 

10.3 

66.2 

15.5 

.642 

6.89 

.48 

.61 

i 

70.8 

. 9.3 

66.1 

14.0 

.640 

.90 

3.94 

.64 

5 

71.0 

8.0 

67.0 

12.0 

,659 

7.12 

.38 

.68 

6 

71.3 

5.9 

68.3 

8.9 

.688 

.40 

2.49 

i .75 

7 

70.9 

5.0 

68.4 

7.5 

.690 

.50 

.07 

,78 

8 

70.7 

4.3 

68.5 

6.5 

.692 

.54 

1.77 

.81 

9 

70.2 

3.9 

68.2 

5.9 

,686 

.49 

.58 

.83 

10 

69.5 

^ 3.6 

67.7 

5.4 

.674 

.39 

.40 

.84 

11 

69.3 

3.4 

67.6 

5.1 

i 

.672 

,37 

1 

,31 

.85 


Ail the Hygrometrical elements are computed by the Gfreenwich constants. 


AH ■■ j^mmoroiogwal Vbsermimm. 

Jhatrat't nf He Se-rdts of the Eoiirly MIeteorologied Ohermtions 
talmi at the Surveyor General, s Office, Odciitta, 
in the mmith of Novemher, IQoQ. 


Solar Eadiationj WeatliCTy &e. 



§ 


■ 

■ . ' ■ ' ' ■' ' " '• •' 

€ 

'£ 


PreTailiiig: ciir£X‘iion 
of tiie Wind. 

0-eneral Aspect of tlie Sky, 

P 






0 




1 

cJ 

4 

5 

UlA 

inM 

1 15.5:^ 
106 . 7 

»♦ 

&. 

\V,kS, 

B. \X. & W. ■ ■ 

S.W. &W. 

Scattered eionds till 6 p. sr. cloudless 
afterwm’ds. 

Cloudless, - 

Cicudless nearly tlie wliole day. 
Clouelless till 5 a. scattered and 


130.0 


f ■ 

till 6 P. :tr. eloudless afterwards. 

6 


W. 

Cloudless till 9 A. :m, scattered till 5 





p. M. cloudless allerwards. 

!i' 

111.5 

• » 

■X&5.W.. 

Cloudless till, 9 A. M. scattered till 5 

S 



I ; 

p. 31. eloiuliess afterwards. 

112.0 

« . 

& w. 

Cloudless till 9 a. 3r, scattered till 5 





p. 31. eloiidles.s afterwards. 

9 

19 

Sifii'hn-f. 




l.| l-.O 

. • 

5.W.W w. & x 

Cloudless. 

11 

138.2 

• . 

xw.- 

Ciouclless. 

VI 

141.0 

• « 

S.W.kVi. 

Cloudless. 

III 

iiae 


xw. 

Cloiwile,ss. 

11 

130.7 

» * 

X w. c%w;&s. 

Cloudless* 

15 

130.0 

.. 

E 5 . w. . . i 

1 

Cloudless, 

If’t 

Surnktii, 


1 i 


17 

: 1,4 al. 


' X w. , 1 

Clouds of Turious kinds. 

;;is 

' 136.0 

** 

: X w. . 1 

Cloudless till 11 A. 31. scattered till 4 

19 

■ ■ 


1 

p. St. eloiicile.s.s afterwards. 

! 133.0 

« • 

5 . W. k S. W. 

Cloudless till 8 A. 3i. scattered \i k M 


, 1 



till 2 IK 31. cloudy till G p. M. eloiitk 
less afterwards. 

20 




Cloudless till 0 A. 3i. cloudy till 7 r. m. 

21 




cloudless a fter wards. 

l;3a2 

« » ' ' 

X & ‘5. E. 

Cioirlless till G a. 3r. scattered clouds 





of all kinds rs fter wards. [ally. 

22 

** 1 

.. 

K. :e. 

1 ■ . 

Cloudy and sHgIn ij dimling occasion- 

Zy\ 



I 


2ll 

• • ’ 


' S, E. k X 

Cloiidy. 

25- 


# * 

xw.&x 

Cloudy till 8 P. 3i* doutUeHS afterwards. 

213 

128.0 

■ i. # " 

H. \X 

Cloudless til! 3 A. 3L (doiidj till 6 1 . M, 

27 ' 




cloudless till 10 A. :u. scattered m till 
5 p. 31, cloucliess a ft of wards. 

isas 

• «. \ 

XW, &W, ; 

Cloudless. 

28 

135i} 

m • 1 

W. & X W* 

Cloudless. 

20- 

132.0 

: 

K. k W. 

Cloudless. 

SO 

Sm€h§, i 

1 j 




M CiiTi, Oirro strati, Cumido strati, Vx-i Nimbij —i Stwtij 

^ i €ixt0 ciiiEttii* ' ' 


Meieorologmal ObsermtionB* 


xiii: 

Abstract of the Mesults of the Sourly Meteorological Ohservations 
taken at the Surveyor GemraVs Office, Calcutta^ 

in the montli of Movemlery lS^^A 
Moothly Eestjlts. 

Indies. 


Mean lieiglit of tlie Barometer for tlie niontlij ,, 29.9G9 

Ifax. lieiglit of tlie Barometer occnrred at 9 A, M. on tlie , . 30.105 

Min. lieiglit of the Barometer occurred at 3 p. 31. on the 5th, , . 29.841 

IMrcme range of the Barometer during the month, . . 0.264 


o 

Mt?an Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, ^75.3 

Mas. Temperatm’e oociirred at 1 p. 31. on the 1st, 87.4 

Min. Teiiiperatiii’e occiirrecl at 6 a. ai. on the 28th, . . . . 61.9 

l^jxtrome range of the Temperature during the month, .. 25.5 


o 

Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month, : , , . , 69.7 

Mean Diy Bulb Thermometer above mean Wet Bulb Thermometer, . . 5.5 

Computed Mean Dew-point for the month, . • . . • « 66.9 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point, . . 8.3 

Inches. 

Mean Elastic force of Yapour for the month, ,, 0.657 


Troy grains. 

Mean Weight of Yapioiir for the month, 7.16 

Additional \Yeight of Yapour required for complete saturation, 2.21 


Mean degree of liimudity for the month, complete saturation being unity, 0.76 


^ . . Inches. ■ 

Slightly Drizzling 2 days, Max. fall of rain during 24 hoiii’s, » , M,. 

Total amount of rain during the month, , ». M. 

Prevailing dmection of the Wind, • . , , • , F. W. & M. 

Erom Saturday the 22nd to Tuesday the 25th, it was cloudy day and night : 
the sim being scarcely once visible, also it was drizzling occasionally which rain 
was so small that it was not indicated by the Pluviometer. The readings of the 
Bai'ometer were very steady during the four cloudy days in question. 


^jLtfc mrow^wai Ub^ervatiun 


fibsircict of ihe Sestdis of the Meteorohgieitl OUervatkm 

iaJiTn at the Suree^’or GenemFs Office, Galeutta, 
in die month of Mommhe/t% 

M-OKthlt Eesulxs. 

Cable sliowing tlie mmber of tlays on waieh at a kour any particular wiiul 
blewj together with the number of days on which at the same hour when 
any particular wind was blowing it ramecl. 








Meteorological Observations. 


Xf 


Abstract of the Mesidts of the Sourlg Meteorological Ohermtions 
talcen at the Surveyor GeneraVs Office, Oahutta, 
in the month of Becemler, 1856 . 

Latitude 22'' 33' 1" North. Longitude 88® 20' 24" East. 

feet. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, 18.11 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. 



'c S 

15 4^ 
-=! S 

'33 b 

ffi. 

Range of the Barometer 
during the day. 

..O' 

wg 

Date. 

Mean I 
the 1 
at 32 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Q 5 
fl s 

a p-* 

C-* 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

1 

29.983 

30.051 

29.931 

0.120 

?1.8 

2 

.9S0 

.045 

.928 

.117 

71.9 

3 

.991 

.053 

.937 

.116 

71.6 

4 

80.019 

.086 

.967 

.119 

71.4 

5 

.032 

.095 

.974 

.121 

71.9 

6 

.039 

.109 

.975 

.134 

71.3 

7' 

8 

Stindai/. 

.053 

.113 

.993 

.120 

69.9 

9 

.067 

.139 

30.016 

.123 

69.7 

10 

.071 

.141 

.016 

.125 

69.8 

11 

.050 

.125 

29.988 

.137 

69.1 

12 

.052 

.121 

.987 

.134 

69.2 

13 

.070 

.151 

30.028 

.123 

68.0 

14 

15 

Sunday. 

.015 

.100 

29.948 

.152 

67.S 

16 

29.987 

.054 

.922 

.132 

67.8 

17 

.998 

i .078 

.942 

.136 

67.5 

18 

.985 

.068 

.937 

.131 

1 65.0 

19 

30.001 

.070 

.958 

.117 

65.2 

20 

.038 

.123 

.990 

.135 

646 

21 

22 

Stmday. J 
.083* 

.172 

30.033 

.137 

65.5 

23 

..075 

.146 

29.999 

,147 

648 

24 

.029 

.102 

.957 

,145 

66.6 

25 

26 

Xmas. 

.041 

.103 

.992 

.111 

69.6 

27 

.069 

.151 

30.007 

.144 

70.1 

28 

29 . 

Sunday. 

29.966 

.059 

.916 

.143 

67.0 

30 

.984 

.061 

.927 

.134 

68.0 

31 

.973 

.045 

.906 

.139 

67.4 


Range of the Tempera- 
ture during the day. 


Mas.. 


80.2 

79,9 

79.0 

80,2 

80.8 

79,9 


79.0 

77.0 

75.2 
78.9 

78.3 

78.4 


77.5 

77.6 
77.5 

75.3 

76.0 

75.4 


75.0 

75.6 
76.2 

80.6 
80.6 


77.2 

77.4 

76.6 


Min, 


65.8 

66.5 
66.2 

65,0 

65.3 

64.6 


62.4 

64.0 

66.1 

62.0 

62.7 

60.7 


59.8 
60.6 

60.0 

57.0 

56.9 

56.4 


59.4 

55.8 

57.2 

61.6 

62.2 


58.8 

60.0 

60.1 


Dilf. 


14.4 

13.4 
12.8 

15.2 

15.5 

16.3 


16,6 

13.0 

9.1 

16.9 

15.6 

17.7 


17.7 

17.0 

17.5 
18.3 

19.1 

19.0 


15.6 

19.8 

19.0 

19.0 

18.4 


18.4 

17.4 

16.5 


ui wiu ajarunieter, nsewise me Mean dry and wet Bulb 
Ihemometers are derived from the twenty-four hourly Observations made during 
the day, ' ^ 




Uxiir/nf of the Eesulta of the Sowdij Meteorological Ohsenat 
tal-m at the Survegor GeneraVs Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of Deoemher, 1856. 

Dilily Moans, S:c. of tlie Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

de]>eiident thereon. 



r o 

i 0 

0 

1 .o 

Inelies. 

T. £:r. 

T.gr. 

1.76 


1 

j (u fi 

4.8 

04 B 

i 7.2 

0.609 

6,69 

0. 

2 

■ CithO 

, 5.0 

61.4 

; 7.5 

.005 

.03 

.85 

i 

ijitr 

4.9 

01 2 

1 7A 

.601 

.00 

.80 


4 

\ 

1 5.5 

63.] 

b,3 

.580 . 

,37 

.98 


5 

i ' tiS 8 

0.1 

6i.7 

' 9.2 : 

.572 

.27 

2.21 


6 


6.0 

02. .3 

. 9.0 

.565 

.20 

.13 

* 

S’ 

8 

1 Sinif'iflf/, 

1 mA 

i 

: 6 8 

59.7 

1 ^ 

10.2 j 

.518 

5.70 

.28 


9 

I 154.8 

^ 5.4 

01.0 

8.1 

.553 

G.U7 

1.86 


10 

; (il:i 

: 5.5 

01.5 

S.3 ! 

.550 

.06 

.89 


J1 

* mM 

5.8 

00.4 

8.7 ■ 

.5o(l 

5.84 

.94 


12 

\ 022J 

6 3 

611.7 

9.5 1 

.518 

.70 

2.11 


U 

i CHS 

6.5 

1 

57.6 

10.4 1 

■ f 

*4S3 ' 

.33 

.20 . 

.5 

14 

ir> 

u^nmfmh 
: f»1JI 

5J 1 

5S,5 

1 

1 9.0 1 

.408 

.50 

1.92 

.7 

10 

i 112.8 

! 5.5 ^ 

59.0 

i 8.8 1 

Mm 

.59 

.89 


37 

i 0141 , 

1 5.6 i 

58.5 

i 0.0 { 

.498 

.50' 

.92 } 

.7 

18 

j lALO 1 

1 6,0 

55.4 

: 9.6 

.449 

4,98 

.89 

.7 

HI 

RS,!I 

1 6.3 

ijtrjii 1 

i 10.1 

.414 

,94 

.97 

.7 

2t) 

j 58.5 

6.i 

54.8 ; 

1 9.8 

.440 

.88 

.90 

.7 

21 

22 

1 58.7 ’ 

^ 68 

54.6 ! 

1 10.9 

.437 


2.13 

.7 

2$ 

58.S i 

6.5 

54.4 ' 

i 10.4 

.434 ; 

.82 

.01 

.7 

2i 

mM 

6.0 

57.6 

9,6 ; 

.473 j 

5.23 

1.98 

.7 

27) 

20 

-\jnas* 

130 a 

6.3 

60.1 ' 

9.5 i 

.525 j 

.77 

2.13 

.7 

27 

63 4 

0.7 

60.0 ; 

■■ „■ ■■■ 1 

10.1 t 

.523 

.75 

.28 

.7 

28 

29 

Sunday, 
62,2 ! 

4*8 

1 

i ' : ■■■■ i : i 

59.S i 

7.7 

j 

.511 ! 

.63 

1.65 

.7 


otrimi ©lemeiits a» l>y the Greonwicli Gomtmis, 




Weteorological Ohsermtiom, xvii 

JJ)dract of the Mesidts of the .Hourly Meteorological O-hservatiorks 
talcen at the Bwrmyor GeneraVs Office^ Galcutta^ 
intliemo%thofI>eGemler^\^o^. 

Hourly Means, of the Observations and of the Hygrometrica) eleucieats 
dependent thereon. 



S8 

, 



O 

S 

1 




<D, 

Rarige of the Barometer for 

u 

<0 

Range of the Temper- 



each hour during 


ature for each hour 


“Soi 


the month. 


during the month. 

Hour. 

CO 




3 

CQ 





'SI 




. 





*s s 

c S 

Max. 

Min, 

Diff, 

Q C 

CD 

JJjJ 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


S O 

tu, ?-i 




S 2 














Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

o 

Q 

Mid. 

siiglit. 

j 30.026 

30.107 

29.953 

0.154 

654 

69.4 

59.8 

9.6 

1 

. 024 . 

.100 

.954 

.146 

64.4 

69.0 

59.1 

9.9 

■ 2 

.015 

.080 

.955 

.125 

63.7 

68.7 

58.6 

lO.l 

3 

.007 

.067 

.952 

.115 

63.2 

68.4 

58.2 

10.2 

4 1 

.005 

.063 

.954 

.109 

62.8 

68.1 

57.5 

10.6 

6 

.011 

.071 

.959 

.112 

62.2 

67*5 

56.8 

10.7 

6 

.031 

.087 

.969 

418 

61.7 

66.9 

56.4 

10.5 

. 7 

.053 

.108 

30.000 

.108 

61.5 

66.6 

55.8 


8 

.OSl 

.139 

.032 

.107 

63.6 

68.5 

56.8 

i.7 

9 

.097 

.165 

.045 

.120 

67.1 

72.8 

6 L 0 

^ 11.8 

10 

.096 i 

472 i 

.039 

. 1.33 

70.0 

75^2 

64.4 

! 10.8 

11 

! .077 

443 

.019 

424 

72.6 

77*0 

68.1 

8,6 

!Noon. 

.043 

.115 

29.978 

.137 

74.9 

79.1 

71.8 

7.3 

1 

.008 

.073 

.954 

.119 

76.7 

80.4 

73.6 

6.8 

2 

29.986 

.047 

.930 

.117 

77.S 

80.7 

75.0 

5.7 

3 

.972 

.039 

.910 

429 

77.5 

80.8 

74.8 

6.0 

4 

.971 

.040 

.906 

.134 

75.5 

78.2 

72.8 

5.4 

5 

.979 

.038 

.920 

418 

74 B 

77.6 

71.4 

6.2 

6 

.989 

.038 

.920 

.118 

71,6 

74 8 

68.4 

6-4 

7 

30.006 

.068 

.941 

.127 

69.9 

73 1 

66.0 

'74 

8 

.020 

, .086 

.950 

436 

68.6 

71,8 

64.3 

7*5 

9 

.031 

.098 

.958 

.140 

67*5 

71.4 

62.0 

9.4 

10 

.038 

407 

.959 

4^8 

66.6 

70.2 

61.2 

9.0 

11 

.033 

.110 

.951 

,159 

65.8 

69.8 

60.4 

94 


The Mean height of the Biu-ometer, as likewise the Mean dry and wet bulb 
Thermometers are deriyed from the Observations made at the several houi's 
during the day. 



Jxg.0€eQrm:O0tcm< 


Ahstracf of the liesults uf the Hourly Meteorohf/ieal Ohewations 
taliea at the Swreeyor GetieraVs Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of December, ISoQ. 

Hoiu'ly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
cieperideiit thereon. 


«■ Inches. T. grJ , T. g^. 


0.509 5.66 1.23 


Noon, ' 65J ^ 9.1 

1 66 4 ! lO.S 

2 66.0 ‘112 


ill the Hjgrometrical ekment# are computed hy the 0reenwicli constaute, 



IfleteoTologlmi Observalions, 




Ahstraet of the Mesidis of the Sourly Meteorological Ohservations 
taken at the Surveyor GeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of Decemher,!^^^, 


Solar Eadiation, Weather, &c. 


© 

fi 

Max. Solar 
radiation. 

Rain Gauge 
5 feet above 
Ground. 

Prevailing direction 
of tlie Wind. 

General Aspect of the Skj. 


0 

Indies. 



1 

135.0 


N. W. & N. 

Cloudless till 10 a. m. scattered till 





5 p. M. cloudless afterwards. 

2 

130.5 



Cloudless till 11 a. M, scattered till 





6 p. M. cloudless afterw^ards. 

S 

132.0 


S, W, & X. W. 

Cloudless till 10 A. m. scattered ^i & W 





till 6 P. M. cloudless & foggy aftemards. 

4 

140.0 


N. W. & N. & S. W. 

Cloudless till 11 a. m. scattered & r^i 





till 9 p. 3kr. cloudless afterwards. 

5 

136.0 


N. W. & K. . 

Cloudless till 11 a. m. scattered ^i & 





till 5- P. M. cloudless afterwards. 

6 

133,4 


KW.&N. * 

Cloudless till 11 a. m. scattered '^i till 





3 p. M. cloudless afterwards. 

7 

Sunday. 




8 

133.4 


N. W. & K 

Cloudless till 1 p. m. scattered clouds 

9 



N. 

Cloudy. [afterwards. 

10 



N. W. & N. 

Cloudy. 

11 

136.5 


N. W. & W. 

Scattered ^i. [wards. 

12 

132.0 


N. 

Scattered W till 3 a. m. cloudless after- 

13 

133.2 


N. 

Cloudless. 

14 

Sunday. 



[7 P. M. cloudless afterwards. 

15 

134.0 


N. 

Cloudless till 3 p, m. scattered till 

16 

130.2 


N. W. 

Cloudless. 

17 

135.0 


N. W. & X. & X. E. 

Cloudless, also foggy befoi’e sunrise. 

18 

1 131.6 


N. & X. "W. 

Cloudless. 

19 

! 132.0 


X. W. & X. 

Cloudless. 

20 

j 133.0 


X. W. & X. 

Cloudless. 

21 

Sunday, 



[8 A. M. cloudless afterwards. 

22 

131.0 


X. & X. w. 

(’loudless till 2 a. m. scattered '^i till 

23 

1 126.5 


X. w. 

Cloudless. 

24 

, 129.8 


X. & X. w. 

Cloudless, 

25, 

! Xmas. 




26 

134.3 


X. W. ' 

Cloudless. 

27 

135.6 


, X. "W. & X. 

Cloudless. 

28 

Smiday, 




29 

135.6 


1 Variable. 

Cloudless. 

30 

132.0 


Calm & X. W. 

Cloudless till 11 a. m. scattered C-i till 





4 p. M. cloudless afterwards. 

31 

131.0 


Calm & W. 

I Cloudless till 6 A. M. scattered M & 





; till 8 P. M. cloudless afterwards, ’ 


\i Cirri, Cirro strati, Cumuli, Cumulo strati, Vv-i Nimbi, — i Stra 
Vv-i Cirro cumuli. 


I 


rfM r t cift 


Ahsirnet of the Be^itilf,^ of the Hourlu Meteorological Olmrvatiom 
tfiken of the Snrtemr GeneraVs Office^ Calcnfki^ 

in tlte mmtk qf -Bmemher. MoQ, 


Monthly IIesflts. 

^HV'n-n Ijpiglii of j|ie Bffn'fnK^e? fo? ilie Tnontli, ' .« 

jra-s. of the Barometa’ oeenrml at 10 a. 3I*,oii the 2;2nd, 

Min, lieiyiit of tlia Barometer oeeniTeO at 4 T. 3f. mi' tlie gist,. . ... 
Bitivuie ram^e of the Barmimter fiurinji Ihe^iiioiith, 


Mean I)n' Biilh Tliermometfr for the month, 

Matt ■remperatiiTe oee.un*ed at S r, 31. oti t!>e 5tb, 
!rem|iefatwe oeeurriKl at ;-7 A.. 3r. on the 2Sri1, 
Extn>rnc‘ rariige of tin:* TeBiperature.diiring the.niontli. 


Mean Wet Bulb Thermoineier for the month, 

Meiin Dfj Bulb Thermometer uho^a* mean Wet Bulb Xlieraiomoter, 
CompufcVI Mimn Bew-point for the month, .# 

Bfs»an Bry Bulb Thermometer ahore compiitcd mean Bew^iiolnt, . 

>fean Blast ie force of Tapour for the month. 


Mean Weight of Tapour for the month, 

Aclilitiona! Weight of Tapmir required for eomplcte safiimtion, 

Mean degmi of humidity for the month, complete sal urution Inhug imity, 


Troy grains, 
5.74 


Btettod Ko. Mai. Ml of mm during 24 hours, 
Total amount of min during the month, 
FwfMliiig iirmUon of the Wind, K. W. A N* 


laches, 

mi 

mi 



Meteorological Ohsenations. 


xsi 


Ahtraot of tie Besults of the Hoierlg Meteorological Ohservations 
talcen at the Survegor GeneraVs Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of I)eeemher, lS5Q. 

MoothiiT Eesults. 


Table showing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, together with the number of days on which at the same' hour wlien any 
particulai* wind was blowing it rained. 



xmi 


MeteorGlogical Megmter kept at Agra, 


3 Ieteorohgieal ' Begisfer kept at the Office of the Secretary to Qo« 
vernment, M. W. F., Agra, for the month of Septemher,!^^^. 


Masimiuii xjressure observed at 9.50 a. 3I. 




Temperature. 

*n3 

'o 

.§ 

0 

0 

u 

'r-\ 

r-i 

] 

1 

j 

P 1 

u 

.» 

0. 

I 

p 

t 

0 

k-. 

r% 

0 

f 

s 

‘4 1 

6 m 

0 

P 

*0 

> 

1 1 

29.133 ^ 

S5.9 

86.0 ' 

82.6 

8. W. 

2 1 

29.093 

83.2 

83.5 

80.5 

X. W. 

6 

29.131 

SL5 

83.0 

80.0 

X. w. 

4' 

29.205 

84.9 

85.0 1 

78.9 

X. w. 

5 

29.179 

82.5 

83.5 i 

80.5 

X. E. 

6 

29.053 

7S.1 

78.5 i 

77.0 

X, 

7 

29.105 

77.0 

78.1 

76.7 

X. w. 

8 

29.329 

83.9 

8-1.4 

77.5 

X. \Y. 

9 

29.339 

84.0 

84.9 

76.9 

X. . 

10 

29.285 

81.8 

84.9 

75.0 

X. IT. 

11 

29.323 

84.8 

85.0 

76.0 

■X. w. 

12 

29.345 

! 85.5 

85.5 

76.0 

■X. w. 

16 

i 29.389 

! 86.9 

87.4 

73.9 

ix. w. 

14 

29.44)1 

i 89.5 

80.7 

81,0 

|x. w. 

15 

, 29.381 

^ 88.9 

88.5 

81.3 

|x. E. 

16 

29.271 

! 8S.9 

88.5 1 

81.9 

'X. E. 

17 i 

29.271 

1 88.9 

88.5 ^ 

80.3 

'X. E. 

18 

29.329 

91.0 

91-0 

82.6 

:X. W. 

19 

29.34,1 

; 87.0 

87.5 ' 

: 79.0 

:s. E. , . 

20 

29.335 

j 85.7 

85.0 

1 76.9 

' E. ■ 

21 

2tl.343 

: 8.4.0 

84.3 

i 77.5 

S. E. 

...... ,■•..22 . 

29.337 

1 84., 2 

85.0 

i 78.3 

i . S. ■ ' 

23 

29.381 

; 83.5 

84.0 

, 79.0 

i ■ S. '■ ■■ 

2t 

29.369 

I 82.9 

83.9 

1 76.5 

X. w. 

25 

29.329 

84.9 

85.0 

i 78.0 

X. w. 

26 

29.373 

85.9 

85.9 

’ 74.5 

w. 

27 

29.399 

85.9 

86.0 

i 74.5 

s. w. 

28 

29.4-05 

86.0 

85.5 

1 74.2 

N. W. 

29 

29.413 

81, 15 

' 87.2 

f 74.5 

IX. w. 

30 

29.453 

86.9 

87*4 

77.0 

X. w. 

Mean* 

' 29.301 

84.9 

85.5 

78.0 



< 5 *' 


Aspect of the Skj. 


W scattered, 
ditto, 
all over, 
scattered, 
all over, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

scattered in zenith. 
Clear. 

Ditto. 

scattered in zenith. 
Clear. 

Ditto. 

[Vv- scattered, 

„ ditto. 

„ ditto, 

„ ditto. 

„ ditto. 

„ ditto. 

N— scattered. 

Vu- ail over. 

A- scattered. 

V\_ ditto. 

ditto in zenith, 
scattei'cd. 

Clear. 

Ditto- 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ike dry feidb and maximixm Eegkter do not agree 5 the former always 
wads more than the latter. The average difference is 1.6. 


Meteorological Ueguter hept at Agra, 


xxili 


Meteorological Register kept at the Office of the Secretary to Oo- 
vernment, N, W, JP., Agraffibr the month of Septemler, 1856, 


Observations at apparent Noon. 


p 

Barometer. 

Temperature. 

Direction of Wind, 

Quantity of Bain. 

Aspect of the Sly, 

Of Mercury. 

Of Air. 

Wet Bulb. 

1 

29.091 

87.7 

88.0 

82.5 

S. W. 


scattered. 

2 

29.067 

86.0 

86.5 

80.5 

N. W. 


„ ditto. 

Z 

29.105 

85.5 

86.0 

80.5 

N.W. 


„ all over. 

4 

29.215 

87.9 

88.0 

80.0 

N. W. 


j, scattered. 

5 

29.141 

84.0 

84.4 

79.5 

N, E, 


„ all over. 

6 

29.037 

78.9 

78.4 

77.4 

W. 


„ ditto. 

1 

29.089 

78.5 

78.8 

77.5. 

N. W. 

o.io 

,j ditto. 

8 

29.311 

86.0 

86.5 

78.5 

N. W. 


^ scattered in zenith. 

9 

29.323 

86.9 

86.9 

77.9 

N. W. 


ditto. 

10 

29.271 

80.0 , 

86.4 

76,9 

N.W. , 


Clear. 

11 

29.326 

■ 87.0 

87.5 

76.2 

N. W. 


Vu scattered in zenith. 

12 

29.327 

88.0 

88.9 

76.6 

N. W. 


Clear. 

13 

29.371 

89.0 

: 89.9 

76.0 

N. W. 


Ditto. 

14 

29.381 

91.5 

91.5 

82.0 

N. W. 


Vv. scattered. 

15 

29.846 

90.2 

90.9 

80.5 

N.W. 


,5 ditto. 

16 

29.233 

90.9 

' 91.9 

81.9 ! 

N. E. 


„ ditto. 

11 

29.253 

90.5 

90.2 i 

81.5 

N. E. 


„ ditto. 

18 

29.273 

91.2 

91.8 

i 81.0 

N.W. 


„ ditto. 

19 

29.331 

88.2 

88.5 

78.9 

S. E. 

... 

„ ditto. 

20 

29,311 

85.0 

, 84.0 

76.5 

E. 

a.,. 

3 , all over. 

21 

29.309 

86.0 

86.5 

78.5 

S. E. 


,3 scattered. 

22 

29.229 

86.5 

87.5 

80.2 

S. E. 


^ all over. 

23 

29.347 

85.0 

85,5 

79.9 

S. 


Vv- scattered. 

24 

29.339 

85.1 

85.1 

77.0 

N.W. 


ditto all over. 

25 

29.209 

86.8 

87.0 

78.0 

N. W. 


^ scattered. 

26 

29.355 

87.9 

88.5 

73.9 

N. W. 

... 

Clear. 

27 

29.377 

87.8 

88.5 

72.9 

N.W. 


Ditto. 

28 

29.389 

88.2 

88.6 

74.5 

N.W. 


Ditto. 

29 

29.397 

88.9 

88.5 

73.2 

N.W. 


Ditto. 

30 

29,431 

88.0 

89.0 

76.9 

N.W. 


Ditto. 

Mean. 

29.272 

86.9 

87.3 

78.2 






XX iv IlefeomJogical Megister hegd at Agm, 


Mefmrohf/ZGal Megister -heft at the Office of the Secretary to Go^ 
ventuent, Mf, IF. P., Agra^ for the month of Sepfemherl 1856. 


Mluimura pressure observed at 4 p. xi. 


i 

I 


Temperat-ui’e.;' 

Maxiimim and 
Miuimuiu. 

Aspect of tlie Sky. 

' . 

Direction of AViiid. 

Quantity of Eain. 


1 


, j.. 

.S: i 

<4 , ^ 

o ■ ^ 

f 

ft 

34 

, 

r-* 

1 i 

so.mT 

83.0 

Rl.O '79.1 

88.0 

78.5 

83.25 

all over. 

S. 1. 

0.79 

2 ■ 

2^.007 

K9,.l. 

89.0 82.0 

89.5 

77.0 

83.25 

5 j Sfiittered. 

N,.W. 



2!MJ57 

89,0 

89.5 82.0 

89.5 

76.9 

S3.2 

ditto. , 

. w. 



3111 S0 

Sl.O 

SI. 5 78.9 

90.0 

76.S 

83.45| „ , nil over. , 

Ak E. 

012 

5 

311.063 

80.9 

80.9 7S.6 

82.0 

77.0 

79.5 

5 , ditto. ' 

E. 

0.14 

6 

20.001 

80.9 

80.5 78.5 

80.5 

75.0 

77.75 

„ ditto. , 

N. W. 

0.4 

7 

39.031)1 SS.O 

SS.S 79.0 

80.3 

75.5 

78.0 

j, scattered. 

3Sk W. 


8 

211.267 

90.5 

89.5 ;8O.40S9.5 

75.3 

82.5 

,, ditto. 

N. W. 



29.255 

90.9 

90.0 i7B.5 

90.0 

75.S 

82.9 ! Clear. 

H. w. 


10 

29.217 

88,8 

87.2 .77,5 

89.5 

74.9 

82.3 

V\_ all over. 

Ak W. 


11 

39.2155 90.0 

89.0 77.9 

91.0 

76.5 

85.25 

,5 seatteredinzen. 

N. W. 


12 

2!).27I) y2.5 

91.5 .76.5 

92.0 

75.5 

83.75 Clear, 

N. W. 


13 

29.319 9i.l 

93.2 : 75..1 

93.5 

75.5 

84.6 

Ditto. 

N. W. 


14 

29.303: 95.0 

94.9 ‘83.0 

94.9 

79.0 

86.95 

Vl. scattered. 

ij^r. w. 


15 

29.-237i 93.8 

92.5 ;81.5 

94.0 

79.8 

86.9 

„ ditto. 

N. E. 


16 

20.143 

93.5 

93.9 '81,6 

94v8 

79.5 87.15 

„ ditto. 

X E. 


17 

20.173 

90.0 

89.0 81.2 

92.0 

79.9 

85.95 

5 , all over. 

8. E. 

# ^ 

18 

29.335 

91.1 

90.5 ■S2.4 

93.1 

82.0 

87.55 

jj ditto. 

N. 


l!l 

29.375 

91.5 

89.4 78.9 

89.5 

77.9i 83.7 

„ scattered above 

S. E. 


20 

39.3331 82.9 

82.0 ;77.5 

86.0 

77.9; 81.95 

„ all over. [bor. 

E. 


21 

29.329 

IhilO 188.0 :80,5 

89.2 

75.0 

82.1 

5 , scattered. 

S. E. 


22 

39.337 

88.0 

87,5 i 79.0i SaS 

75,6 

82.05 

^ all over. 

S. E. 


23 

29,389 

Ki.3 

87.5 7!J.8‘B7.8 

74.9 

81.35 

X- scattered. 

N. E. . 


21 

29.36;i 

8!lCi 

88.4 ; 77.4 

SS.O 

76.8 

82.4 

^ ditto all over. 

K". W. 1 


25 

29.237 

90.9 

90.1) ' 78.0; 90.0 

77.0 

83.5 

Clear. 

m W. 1 


26 

29,391 

91.2 

91,0 ^76.1 

91.2 

76.6: 83.85 

Ditto, 

W. ' 


27 

29.337 

91.9 

91.0 : 74.6(91.0 

75.8; S3,4 

Ditto. 

K W. 


28 . 

29.309 9i.5 

91.0 7S.S 

■91.2 ‘ 

■75.0i mi 

Ditto. 

-N, W, 


32 ‘ 

29.331 92.5 

91.9 71.1 

92.0 

74.0 

83.0 

Ditto. 

K. W. 


30 

25).359; 02.8 

i 

91.5 i74.0 

1 ' 

92.5 

77.0 

84.75 

Ditto. 

K. W. 


Mean, 

39.314 89.3 

'88.7 1786 

; 

89.8 

76.8 

83.30 





MeUomlogiml MeguUr l^^ at Jgra. 


xsv 


2leteorological Begister hept at the Office of the Secretary to Go” 
vernment, W. P., Agra, for the month of Octoler, 1856, 


Maximinu pressure observed at 9.50 A. m. 


6 

q 

. 

1 

pq 

Temperature. 

1 Direction of Wind. 

Quantity of Bain. 

Aspect of the Sky. 

1 

O 

Of Air. 

■1' 

m 

2' 

^ . 

1 

29.465 

85.5 

85.5 

76.0 

K. E. 


Clear. 

2 

29.439 

84.8 

85.1 

73.0 

W. W. 


Ditto. 

3 

29.425 

83.9 

84.5 

74.0 

N. W. 


Ditto. 

4 

29.383 

84.9 

86.0 

72.0 

N. W. 


Ditto. • 

6 

29.386 

85.0 

86.0 

70.0 

N. W. 


Ditto. ^ 

6 

29.389 

85,0 

86.5 

68.0 

N. W. 


Ditto, 

7 

29.401 

85.9 

86.6 

71.4 

S. E. 


Ditto. 

8 

29.415 

88.0 

89.4 

70.0 

N. 


Ditto. 

9 

29.405 

86.0 

86.7 

70.0 

N. E. 


Ditto. 

10 

29.393 

84.0 

85.0 

69.0 

]sr. w. 


Ditto. 

11 

29.341 

82.8 

84.0 

66.0 

N.W. 


Ditto. 

12 

29.285 

82.5 

83.6 

64.5 

N. w. 


Ditto. 

13 

29.343 

83.0 

84.9 

69.4 

S. E. 


Ditto. 

14 

1 29,417 

83.2 

83.9 

65.5 

w. 


Ditto. 

15 

29.471 

81.9 

83.0 

68.0 

H. W. 


Ditto. 

16 

, 29.505 

! 82.0 

84,4 

66.4 

M. W. 


Ditto. 

17 

; 29.485 

83.9 

84.9 

' 69.5 

K. W. 


Ditto. 

18 

29.479 

83.4 

84.4 

66.2 

K. W. 


Ditto. 

19 

29.426 

83.7 

845 

66.6 

H.W. 


Ditto. 

20 

29.373 

84.8 

85.0 

67.0 

w. 


Ditto, 

21 

29.419 

82.0 

85.6 

65.0 

N.W. 


Ditto. 

22 

29.411 

79.1 

80.2 

[ 63.0 

w. 


Ditto. 

23 

29.449 

77.1 

^ 79.2 

1 60.0 

w. 


Ditto, 

24 

29.469 

78.0 

! 78.8 

1 60.0 

w. 


Ditto. 

25 

t 29.511 

76.8 

i 78.5 

1 60;5 



Ditto. 

26 

29.523 

77.6 

: 79.0 

j 62.7 

I^.W. 


Ditto. 

27 

29.535 

77.5 

' 79.4 

65.0 

■isr.w. 


Ditto. 

28 

29.559 i 

80.0 

81.2 

649 

w. 

... 

Ditto. 

29 

29.523 

78.5 

80.4 

645 

iK.W. 

... 

Ditto. 

30 

29.475 

77.1 

79.4 

65.0 

isr. w. 

... . 

Ditto.' 

31 

29.531 

77.9 

80.5 1 

66.4 

3Ssr. w. 


Ditto. 

Mean. 

29.440 

82.1 

83.4 

67.0 





— ^Tbe dry bulb and Maximum Begxster do not agree % the former always 
reads more than the latter. The average fifereapce is 1,6. 


XXfl 


MegiBter mpt M . Mgra. 


Meteorol&gieal Meguier "kept at the Office qf . the :8ecreimy tc Qo- 
mrmienty if. W. P., Jgra.for the month of October^ 1856. 


Obseitations at Apparent K^oon. 


: 

o 

■"tfS 

6 

a 

1 

« 

Temperature. 

Direction of Wiiicl, 

■s 

4.4 

* 

s 

- 

Aspect of tbe Sky. 

; 

3 ■ i 

p 

O 

< 

IU-4. 

o 

Wet Bull). 

1 1 

29.415 

1 

87.1 ! 

8S.0 

74.9 

N. E. 

_ 

Clear. 

2 

29.409 

8S.0 

89.0 

73.6 

1)7. W. 


Ditto. 

S 

29.399 

87.9 , 

SS.9 

71.5 

N. W. 

... 

Ditto. 

4 : 

29.367 

89.2 i 

90.5 

70.5 

N. W. 

... 

Ditto. 

5 

29.357 

88.5 

89.6 

70.5 

N. W. 


Ditto. 

6 

29.363 

89.0 

90.5 

es.5 

N. W.- 


Ditto. 

7 

29.387 

90.0 

90.0 

69.0 

N. E. 


Ditto. 

8 ! 

29.391 

S9.9 

90.5 

70.0 

■ N. 


Ditto. 

9 

29.385 

87.5 

88.0 

70.6 

N. E. 


Ditto. 

10 

29.369 

88.6 

89.0 

68.4 

N. W. 


Ditto. 

11 ! 

29.309 

88.0 

89.0 

66.4 

X. W. 


scattered* 

12 

29.259 

85.5 

86.9 

65.0 

N. W. 


Clear. 

13 i 

29.325 

85.0 

88.0 

68.5 

s. w. 


Ditto. 

14 i 

29.393 

87.2 

8S.0 

66.0 

w. 


Ditto. , , . 

15 

, 29.447 

86.8 

87.5 

67.5 

N. W. 

... 

Ditto, 

16 

29.475 

85.5 i 

87.9 

66.9 

N. W, 


Ditto. 

17 

' 29..159 . 

87.0 I 

88.0 

69.9 

N, W. 


Ditto. 

18 1 

' 29.439 I 

86.0 , 

87.4 

67.4 

x w. 


Ditto. 

19 ! 

i 29.405 ^ 

85.0 ' 

86.4 j 

67.2 

N. W, 


Ditto. 

20 

29.345 - 

85.S 

86.5 1 

67.6 

W. 


Ditto. 

21 

29,397 i 

85,0 

86.5 

65.4 

N. W. 


Ditto. 

22 

29.417 ; 

82.9 

83.2 

64.5 

W, 


Ditto. 

23 : 

29.415 ^ 

82.9 

84.0 

60,5 

W. 


Ditto. 

24 

29.455 

81.1 

83.0 

61.2 ; 

W. 


Ditto. 

2e> : 

29.481 ; 

80.1 

81.9 

60.9 

N. W. 


Ditto. 

26 : 

29.493 

81.5 

83.1 

63.4 

■5. W. 


Ditto. 

27 

29.505 : 

82.9 

84.4 

66,0 

5. W. 


Ditto. 

28 

20.527 . 

85.0 

86.0 

64.4 

5. W. 


Ditto. 

29 

29/489 

83.9 

85.5 

64.9 

27. W. 


Ditto. 

SO' 

29,443 

84.5 

86.0 

■' 65,5' 

H. W. 

#»•' ■ 

Ditto. 

SI ' 

29.505 

81.5 

83.9 

66.6 

N.W. 

... 

Ditto. 

Mean. 

i 

29.414 

85.7 

87.0 

67.2 

, 

i 




Meteorological Begist&r leept at Agra, 


XXV ll 


Meteorological Register "kept at the Office of the Secretary to Go- 
vernme?it, M, W, P., Agra, for the month of October, 1856. 


Minimum pressure ©"bserved at 4 p. m. 




Temperature. 

Maximixm and 
Minimum. 


'■d 

.a 









Aspect of tlie Stj. 

> 

•s 



CJ 



i 

1 



g 

Date. 

i 

S 

P 

cl 

«+-! 

o 

Of Air 

R 

43 

1 

.§ 

1 

S 

Si 

a 


1 

'H 

1 

29.365 

92.5 

92.4 

75.4 

92.6 

76.0 

84.3 

Clear. 

K. 

2 

29.355 

93.0 

93.0 

73.5 

92.5 

72,9 

83.7 

Ditto. 

N. W. 

3 

29.335 

93.0 

92.5 

72.0 

92.5 

72.5 

82.5 

Ditto. 

K W. 

4 

29.305 

93.9 

93.2 

n.5 

93.5 

71.5 

82.5 

Ditto. 

N. W. 

6 

29.315 

94.5 

93.8 

93.8 

94.0 

70.5 

82.25 

Ditto. 

N. W. 

6 

29.315 

94.5 

93.3 

70.5 

94.0 

69.9 

81.95 

Ditto. 

N.W. 

7 

29.223 

94.5 

93.0 

72.3 

93.0 

71.0 

82.0 

Ditto. 

N. E. 

8 

29.355 

95.0 

94.0 

72.0 

94,0 

75.9 

84.95 

Ditto. 

I?'. 

9 

29.307 

91.0 

94.0 

71.0 

94.0 

74.0 

84.0 

Ditto. 

N. E. 

10 

29.283 

94.9 

96.0 

72.0 

96.7 

69.0 

82.85 

Ditto. 

K W. 

11 

29.223 

90.9 

90.0 

69.5 

90.6 

67.0 

78.75 

\ scattered. 

N. W. 

12 

29.205 

90.8 

89.5 

66.8 

90.0 

66.0 

78.0 

Clear. 

N.W. 

13 

29.287 

92.0 

91.5 

72.9 

91.0 

67.S 

79.25 

Ditto. i 

S. W. 

14 

29.353 

91.0 

90.0 

70.0 

91.1 

68.5 

79.8 

Ditto. 

K. W. 

15 

29.405 

91,0 

90.5 

70.0 

91.0 

71.0 

81.0 

Ditto. 

N. w. 

16 

1 29.425 

89.9 

89.9 

69.4 

89.5 

1 67.9 

78.7 

Ditto. 

w. 

17 

29.412 

91.0 

90.5 

71.0 

91.0 

1 70.5 

80.75 

Ditto. 

N. w. 

18 

29.381 

• 92.0 

91.5 

67.9 

92.0 

69.5 

80.75 

Ditto. 

N. w. 

19 

29.355 

1 90.0 ' 

91.5 

69.4 

91.5 

65.5 

78.5 

Ditto. 

N. W. 

20 

29.313 

90.0 i 

89.9 

:68.9 

89.5 

65.0 

77.25 

Ditto. 

]Sf. W. 

21 

29.373 

89.5 

89.0 

67.5| 

90.0 

65.0 

77.5 

Ditto, 

N. w. 

22 

29.381 

87.8 

86.9 

'64.0 

88.0 

66.0 

77.0 

Ditto. 

N. 

23 

29.397 

1 85.4 

86.4 

62.4 

86.0 

61.5 

73.76 

Ditto. 

3sr. 

24 

29.423 

85.5 1 

85.4 

61.0 

86.1 

61.0 

73.65 

Ditto. 

w. 

25 

29.437 

1 85.0 

84.4 

63.0 

85.5 

61.0 

73,25 

Ditto, 


26 

29.449 

86.4 

86.4 

63.5 

87.0 

62.0 

74.5 

Ditto. 

isr. w. 

27 

29.461 

87.9' 

87.6 

65.0 

88.0 

62.5 

75.25 

Ditto. 

N.W. 

28 

, 29.475 

88.8 

88.5 

66.1 

90.0 

64.8 

77.4 

Ditto. 

K w. 

29 

29.437 

88.9 

88.6 

65.1 

90.0 

62.8 

76.4 

Ditto. 

w. w. 

30 

29.407 

88.0 

87.5 

67.4 

89.1 

61.9 

75.5 

Ditto, 

N". W. 

31 

29.471 

85.9 1 

86.0 

69.9 

86.0 

63.9 

74.95 

Ditto. 

w. 

Mean. 

29.362 

90.5 

i 

90.1 

69.5 

90.6 

67.5 

79.09 




; Quantifcj of Eain. 


AAV iii 


mpi m Agra. 


Meieorohgieal Megister kept at the Office of the Secretafg to 
, Governments JF, W, F. Agra, for the month of 
Nbventber, 1856. 


Maximum pressure observed at 9.50 A. m. 


"S 
: , ft 

"S 

1 

a 

Temperature. 

Direction of Wind, 

m 

I 

a 

' Aspect of the Shy. 

p 

M 

rij 

o 

Of Air. 

1 

a 

;s 

1 

29.585 

80.5 

81.9 

72.5 

K. E. 


Clear. 

2' 

2 a 575 

81.6 

81.5 

71.0 

S. 


Ditto. 

S 

29.569 

B2.S 

SkO 

73.0 

S. 


Ditto. ■ 

4' 

29.533 

82.0 

83.4 

71.9 

K W. 


Ditto, 

. 5 

29.529 

81.0 

82.0 

68.6 

]S\ W. 


Ditto. 

•6 

29.555 

77.0 

■ 78.5 ■ 

65.0 

W. 


Ditto, 


29 . 57 , ? 

7 S .1 

79.0 

64.9 

W. 


Ditto. 

8 

29.54.7 

74.5 

75.3 

60.4 

W. 


Ditto. ■ 

9' 

29.583 

72.8 

73.4 

58.2 

W. 


Ditto. 

3,0 

29.621 

71.0 

71.5 

56.0 

w. 


Ditto. , . 

II 

29.611 

70.0 

70.5 

57.4 

w. 


Ditto. 

12 

29.585 

70.9 

73.5 

. 58.4 

B. 


Ditto. 

13 

29.641 

72.9 

73.5 

60.0 

K. 


Ditto. 

14 

29.631 

73.0 ' 

74.0 

60.5 

S. E. 


Ditto. 

15 

29.609 

74.0 

75.0 

61.9 

S. 


Ditto. 

16 

29.611 

1 73.9 1 

74.8 

61.7 i 

s.w. 


Ditto. [lior. 

17 

29.611 

1 73.9 1 

74.5 

62.5 j 

s. w. 


scattered towards 

IB 

29.603 

74.9 i 

75.5 

62.0 

s. 


. Clear. 

19 

' 29J55 

i 69.0 ! 

70.0 

58.0 

w. 


. Ditto. 

20 

29.593 

1 66.2 1 

67.9 

54.0 

■ H. ' 


Dhto. 

21 

29.595 

i 65.0 

66.5 

55.0 

K. 


scattered. 

23 

29.577 

65.0 

67.5 

53.5 

IS". 


Ditto. 

23 - 

29.593 

66.S 

1 68.4 

58.0 

E. 


Vw aH over. 

34 ' 

29.609 1 

68.3 ' 

1 69.2 

62.5 ' 

S. E. 


Clear. 

25 : 

29.647 ! 

67.0 

, 68.0 

i 54.5 

H. E. 


■' 'Ditto. 

36 ' 

29.617 ; 

65.9 

67.0 

; 54.0 

5. i 


Ditto. 

37 

29.567 ! 

66.1 

68.0 

, 54.5 

W. 


j Ditto. 

28 ' 

29.535 ! 

67.0 

69.0 

66.0 

W. 


• Ditto. 

29 

29.549 ; 

68.5 

70.5 

i 58.0 

w. 


1 Ditto. 

SO 

29.585 : 

69.9 ' 

1 

1 71.5 

: 62.0 

B. 


- Ditto. 

Mean. 

29.584 

72.3 1 

1 

73.5 

60.8 





Ho*®.— Tbe dry bulb and Maximum' Begkfcer do not agree ; the former always 
3«ds more than the'lattor. Hie average iMbrenco is 3L.6* 


Meteorological Begutev Tee^t at Agra. , vy^y 


Meteorological Begister hept at the Office of the Secretary to 
Government, JSf. W. B. Agra, for the month of 
Novemher, 1856 . 


Observations at apparent Noon. 


Date, 

Barometer. 

Temperature. 

Direction of Wind. 

Quantity of Eaiii. 

Aspect of the Sky. 

Of Mercury. 

u 

C4-i 

o 

Wet Bulb. 

1 

29.449 

82.5 

83.9 

71.5 

N. E. 


Clear. 

2 

29.541 

82.9 

83.9 

71.5 

S. 


Ditto. 

3 

29.533 

84.0 

85.0 

72.0 

s. w. 


Ditto. 

4 

29.501 

85.0 

86.4 

71.9 

N. W. 


Ditto. 

6 

29.505 

84.0 

85.0 

68.6 

N. W. 


Ditto. 

6 

29.531 

81.5 

83.5 

65.4 

w. 


Ditto. 

7 

29.541 

81.0 

83.0 

65.6 

w. 


Ditto. 

8 

29.515 

76.4 

77.5 

61.0 

w. 


Ditto. 

9 

29.551 

74.5 

76.6 

58.8 

H. W. 


Ditto. 

10 

29.587 

73.0 

75.0 

56.5 

w. 


Ditto. 

11 

29.573 

74.9 

76.0 

57.9 

w. 


Ditto. 

12 

29.575 

74.0 

76.4 

59.5 

s. 


Ditto. 

13 

29.609 

75.3 

76.8 

60.6 

N. 


Ditto. 

14 

29.589 

76.0 

77.0 

62.0 

S. B. 


Ditto. 

15 

29.581 

77.8 

78.5 

62.5 

s. w. 


Ditto. 

16 

29.593 

75.9 

■ 76.9 

62.5 

S. W. 


Ditto. 

17 

29.573 

77.9 

79.0 

63.2 

aw. 


^ scattered. 

18 

29.571 

77.9 

79.0 

62.5 

a 


Clear, 

19 

29.533 

74.6 

76.9 

60.0 

N. W. 


Ditto. 

20 

29.563 

71.0 

‘ 72.5 

54.4 

N. 


Ditto. 

21 

29.561 

68.5 

70.5 

56.0 

N. 


scattered. 

22 

1 29.543 1 

69.9 

72.0 

63.6 

N. E. 

■■ 

Ditto. 

23 

29.555 

68.5 

69.5 

69.0 

N. E. 


all over. 

24 

29^571 

71.0 

72.0 

63.4 

E. 


scattered. 

25 

29.617 

71.9 

72.5 

56.5 

N. W. 


Clear. 

26 

29.563 

72.0 

72.5 

54.5 

W. 


Ditto. 

27 

29.525 

71.9 

73.4 

55.5 

w. 


Ditto. 

28 

29.501 

71.9 

74.9 

58.4 

w. 


Ditto. 

29 

; 29.529 

72.8 

74.6 

69.0 

S.E. 


Ditto. 

30 

! 29.513 

73.5 

76.0 

63.5 

S. 

... 

Ditto. 

Mean. 

1 29.649 

75.7 

77.1 

61.5 






. xxs: ■ 


Mbfeor&lo^ical Meguter Iceft ai Agra. 


Meimrohgiml Megister kept at the Office qfthe Seeretarg to 
Gmernment, JT. W. P. Agraffior the mmith of . 


Maximum pressure obserred at 4 p. ar. 





> 

Maximum and 



i'emperatiu’e. 

Minimum. 




'I 

, g 

I 

rS I 




1 «.-( ! 
O : 

1 : 

: o j is 

.a 

1 

;5 

■ \ 



Aspect of the 

SlCY., 


«ts 

54 


.54 

fi 




O* 


1 , 29.4S9' Sa2i 80,4’ 71.0 


21I.-I67 88.91 89.4 
29.483 87.0i S7.0 


72.8 

73.9 


87.0 70.3: 
8t).5 70.0; 
S7.5 73.01 


f 29.133 S9.9| 89.0 72.1,90.0 7l.5i 
,29,169 88.5187.6 00.5' 89.0, 70.0| 
{29.495 87.1*87.4 00.4' S7.i' 62.0! 
'29,480 81.0'85.0 70.5 80.0 65.0j 
* 29.485'' 80.1; 80.5 63.0, 81,0 64,1{ 


78.65 

79.75 
80.25 

80.75 

79.5 

74.55 

75.5 

72.55 


Clear. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


W. 

w. 

E. 

'E, W.| 

w. 

w. 

w. 


9 I 

29.5051 

77.51 

7S,0 

00.0; 

79.0, 

62.0; 

70.5 

Ditto. 

IS-. W. 

10 

29.545' 

so.o! 

so.o' 

58.5| 

so.o! 

‘o7 »8j. 

68.9 

Ditto, 

w. 

11 

29.527! 

80.2} 

mA 

«;>9.4, 

Sl.Oj 

57.0 

69.0 

Ditto. 

isr.w. 

12 

29.547. 

79.91 

79.9 

62.4; 

81.9 

56.91 

69.4 

Ditto. 

H. W. 

13 

29,553* 

78.9 

78.5, 

64.0; 

79.5i 

59.5j 

69.5 

Ditto. 

N. 

14 

29.535; 

71KSi 

70,4 

64.4’ 

80.2! 

61.9 

71,05 

Ditto. 

S.B. 

15 

29.531; 

S0.8; 

80.4 

63.5: 

81.1* 

61.0 

71.05 

Ditto. 

S. W. 

10 

29.513' 

81.9! 

81.5- 

64. 5 1 

83.0j 

62.0 

72.5 

scattered. 

B.W. 

17 

29.513. 

8I.9: 

81.0, 

65.5 

83.i: 

62.0 

72.55 

Ditto. 

S. W, 

18 

29.515i 

81.9: 

81.0, 

64.0 

82.5' 

61.0 

71.75 

Ditto, . 

w. 

19 

29.503 

8O.9! 

81.0 

59.5 

82.5, 

57.8 

70.15 

Ditto. 

N. W. 

20 

28.505 

76.0 

75.0: 

57.0 

76.5 

51.5 

64.0 

Ditto,. ' 

N. 

21 

29.511 

74.9’ 

75.0' 

66.5 

76.0 

47.9 

61.95 

Ditto. 

N. 

22 

29.571 

73.0S 

7s.o; 

©4,4' 

i 74.51 

40.0 

61.75 

Ditto. 

IS\ E. 

23 

129.4651 

70.0: 

71.0^ 

6l,0i 

7Ll! 

5.2,8 

61.95 

Vv- iOl over. 

N. E. 

24 

29.5291 

74,0; 

74.0* 

62.5 

740: 

58.0 

66.45 

^ scattered. 

E. 

25 

29.667: 

76.5| 

75.5! 

50.0 

7S.0; 

55,5 

66.75 

Clear. 

N, W. 

20 

29.5251 

75.5 

75.1 

55.6, 

76.0i 

!50.0 

63.0 

Ditto. 

M'. 

27 

29.479' 

76.91 

76.5; 

5S.5 

78.0 

50.0 

640 

Ditto. 


28 

29.485! 

■ 79.0 

78.01 

58.4 

81.0, 

53.5 

67.25 

Ditto. 

W. 

29 

29.487 

: 79.9 

8O.0I 

60.5 

80.5: 

52,5 

66.5 

Ditto. 

s. w. 

SO 

29.4^3 

i 7ao 

70.0 

65.0 

70.5 

55.5 

67.5 

Ditto. 

s. 

Mean. 

29.508 

80.3 

8O.2; 

1 

63,0 

81.2 

59,4 

70.29 




Meteorologiml Segister kept at Jgra. 


SXXl 


Meteorological Register kept at the Office of the Secretarg to Go^ 
qsernment, W. W, P., Agra, for the month of December, 


Maximum pressure observed at 9.50 A. m. 


Date. 

Barometer. 

Temperature. 

Direction of Wind. 

Quantity of Rain. 

Aspect of the Shy. 

Of Mercury. 

<4-1 

o 

Wet Bulb. 

1 

29.599 

69.5 

71.8 

61B 

S. 


Clear. 

S 

29.586 

69.5 

71.0 

61.0 

S. 


Ditto. [S. E. 

3 

29.561 

68.9 

70.4 

62.0 

B. 


scattered towards 

4 

29.635 

65.0 

65.5 

59.5 

N.E. 


Clear, 

5 

29.673 

64.4 

65.5 

56.3 

N. 


Ditto. 

6 

29.691 

63.8 

65.5 

54.0 

N. 


Ditto. 


29.661 

63.0 

64.8 

52.0 

N. W. 


D.itto. 

8 

29.673 

58.9 

60.0 

49.0 

W. 


Ditto. 

9 

29.695 

60.9 

62.4 

51.0 

s. w. 


Ditto. 

10 

29.695 

58.9 

61.0 

50.6 

w. 


Ditto. 

11 

29.667 

59.8 

61.5 

53.2 

N. 


Ditto. 

12 

29.633 

61.0 

62.9 

51.9 

N, 


Ditto. 

13 

29.665 

62.9 

64.0 

54.5 

N. E. 


Ditto. 

14 

29.639 

63.0 

64.5 

54.5 

N, E. 


i all over. 

15 

29.611 

61.0 

62,4 

53.5 

N. E. 


1 Clear. 

16 

29.597 

59.0 

60.4 

53.0 

N. E. 


Ditto. 

17 

29.605 

68.9 

60.5 

53.9 

N. W. 


Ditto. 

18 

29.557 

59.0 

61.0 

54.0 

N. W. 


Ditto, 

19 

29.587 

60.2 

62.0 

52.5 

N.E. 


1 Ditto. 

20 

29.643 

59.0 

60.0 

52.5 

W. 


Ditto. 

21 

29.605 

60.0 

61.4 : 

49.5 

w. 


Ditto. 

22 

29.693 

58.0 

60.0 

49>0 

N. 


Ditto. 

23 

29.617 

56.0 

57.5 

48.0 

N. 


Ditto. 

24 

29.657 

68.0 

60.1 

47.6 

: W. 


Ditto. 

25 

29.596 

60.0 

62.2 

52.8 

N. E. 


Ditto. 

26 

29.635 

58.8 

60.5 

50.0 

'N. E. 


Ditto. 

27 

29.711 

55.9 

57.8 

51.0 

'N. E. 


Ditto. 

28 

29.545 

60.2 

61.7 

56.6 

N.E,. 


Ditto. 

29 

29.529 

59.2 

61.0 

52.0 

N. E, 


Ditto. 

30 

29.627 

62.0 

64.6 

53.9 

N. E, 


^ scattered. 

31 

29.489 

63,8 

66.4 , 

55.5 

E. 



Mean. 

29.625 

61.2 

62.2 

53.3 


1 ■ , ■ 



Note. — T lie dry bulb and maximum Register do not agree j the former always 
reads more than the latter. The average difference is 1.6. 


xxxu 


Mepsier.. kept Mi jigm. 


31eteorohgieal. Eeguter hept ai ttie Office of the Seereiarp to 
remmeuij W. IF, P., Agra^ for the month of 1856." " 


O'bserTations at, apparent Hoon. 




Temperature, 


sr4 







"S 









SW ' 

i* 



"o 



X 

? 



.§ 


o 

■ i' 




J-* 

s 

p 


O' 

O 


3 


1 

2fl.505 

7-'t.2 

7C.1 

61.0 

S. E. 


*■> 

211.51,7 

7i-.2 

75.0 

C0.3 

S. E. 


$ 

2115211 

72.1 

73.4 

62.5 

S. E. 


4 

29.597 

611.5 

71.5 

01.0 

N. E. 


5 

29.423 

G'J.:s 

70.2 

r.7.8 

N. 


6 

29.01-9 

61J.0 

69.0 

54.5 

N. W. 


7 

29.6-11 

69.0 

70.C'f 

52.0 

N. W. 


8 

29,655 

6L2 

60,9 

51.5 

■\y. 

... 

9 

29.665 

65.2 

: 67.9 

52.5 

w. 


10 

29.669 

65.0 

67.9 

5S.9 

ir. 


11 

2jJ.«31 

6'i.y 

67.5 

5-1.0 

K. 


12 

29.597 

65.9 

$SXI 

5-1.0 

N. 


13 

29.629 

67.1 

69.0 

55.0 

N. E. , 


14 

211.591 ^ 

68.0 

69.0 

55.0 

'N. E, 1 


15 i 

29.571 

, 65.0 

[ 66.5 

55.0 

{N. E. 


16 1 

^ 29.5-17 

61.0 

65.9 , 

540 

N. E. 

: 

17 1 

29.571 

63.0 

65.5 

' 55.5 

N. 

!' * • , 

18 ' 

211.533 

65.0 

! 66.9 

5‘,t,9 

K. W. 

1 , *•» 

19 ' 

29.551 : 

67.0 

, 68.5 

53.5 

N. W. 


20 = 

29.627 : 

(i7.S ' 

' 68.9 

53.5 

W, 

j ... 

21 ; 

29.579 

CO.*) : 

> ' 

61,0 

w. 

■ ... 

22 j 

29.661 

63.a i 

65.5 

51.5 

N. 

1 ... 

23 

29.687 

61.0 1 

' €6.-1 

50.-1 

K. W. 


24 ! 

25 

26 

29.611 

20,573 

29.621 

63.0 
61.2 
[ 61.0 

65.1 
: 65.0 

1 63.0 

50,-1 
53.5 
51.0 ' 

W. 
N, E. 
K. E. 


27 

29.071 1 

61.2 1 

1 63.8 

53.0 

N. E. 


28 

20.500 ! 

65.0 

66.4 

58.5 

N, E. ; 


29 

29.480 ! 

64.8 

, 67.4 

5-1.0 - 

N. E, ' 

i ... 

30 

2a.i80 ‘ 

68.5 

71.5 

66.5 

E, 1 


31 

29.411 

70.0 

72.6 

57.5 

S.E. j 


Mean. 

2y.58i 

66.5 

68.3 

55.0 

i 

i 
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Meteorological Begister Jcept at the Office of the Eecretarg to Go- 
vernment, W, W, P.j Agra, for the month of Becemher^ 1856. 


Minininm pressure observed at 4 P. m. 


VV;1 





Temperature, 

Maximum 
and Minimum. 


’■6 


























■ 



fc* 




Minimum. 


Aspect of the 

«+H 

0 

0 

Aspect of the SI 7 . 

0 

X 

a 

Barometc 

p 

53 

tw 

0 

*,3 

tH 

0 


fl 

P55 

i 

© 

Shy. 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

3 


1 

29.507 

77.5 

77.0 

62.0 

78.0 

63.5 

05.75 

Clear., 

S. E. 



2 

29.493 

76.9 

75.9 

61.5 

77.1' 

53.8 

65.45 

Ditto. 

S. E. 


Clear. 

3 

29.481 

71.2 

69.5 

69.5 

75.5 

54.8 

65.15 

scattered. 

S.E. 


Ditto. 

4 

29.567 

74.5 

73.5 

62.5 

74.5 

54.0 

64.25 

Clear. 

isr. E. 


scattered towds.S.E, 

5 

29.591 

73.2 

72.2 

5S.8 

73.5 

50.0 

61.75 

Ditto. 

N. W. 


Clear. 

6 

29.605 

71.9 

70.9 

5-4.5 

75.0 

47.0 

61.0 

Ditto. 

N. W. 


Ditto, 

7 

29.621 

73.0 

73.2 

54.0 

74.6 

45.5 

60.0 

Ditto. 

N. W. 


Ditto. 

8 

29.619 

70.9 

71.0 

54.0 

72.0 

42.8 

57.4 

Ditto. 

■ W. 


Ditto. 

9 

29.623 

70.5 

70.5 

55.0 

72.0 

44.9 

58.46 

Ditto. 

, W. 


Ditto. ■ 

10 

29.617 

72.0 

71.9 

55.4 

73.5 

43.0 

58.25 

Ditto. 

w. 


Ditto. 

11 

29.571 

72.5 

72.0 

56.2 

73.5 

4'4.9 

59.2 

Ditto. 



Ditto. 

Ditto. ■■g 

Ditto. .4’"? 

Ditto. ‘ 

all over. 

Clear, T 

Ditto. f 

Ditto. 

X 13 

14 

; 16 

P ;i 

1 19 

29.665 

29.691 

29.549 

29.511 

29.509 

29.513 

29.501 

29.611 

72.5 

71.0 
70.9 

69.0 
69.0. 

, 69.5 

72.6 
73.5 

72.5 

70.5 

70.4 
69.0 

69.0 1 

69.5 
72.0' 

73.0 

57.2 

58.5 

56.9 

56.9 

55.8 

57.ll 

65.1] 

55.51 

73.0 
V2.0 

71.1 

69.5 

70.5 

70.0 
73.8 

75.0 

45.8 

49.9 

50.0 

49.0 

47.0 

46.8 
44.5 

44.8 

59.4 
60.95 
60.55 
59.25 
58.75 

58.4 
59.15 
59.9 

Ditto, 

Clear, [over, 
^scattered all 
Clear. 

N. E. 
N. E. 

N. W, 
N.W. 
N. W. 


Ditto. 

. 20 

29.589 

73.0 

72.1 

65.0! 

76.0 

45.8 

60.9 

, Ditto. 

W. 


Ditto. ''' 

; 21 

29.527 

70.0 

70.0 

53.0; 

72.5 

45.0 

58.95 

Ditto. 

W. 


Ditto. : , 

22 

29 633 

70.0 

69.4 

52.5i 

71.0 

44.0 

57.5 

Ditto. 

N. 


Ditto. 

23 

29.637 

70.9 

70.4 

52.6 

72.1 

41.0 

56.55^ 

Ditto. 

N. w. 


Ditto* 

24 

29.579 

69.0 

69.0 

53.0 

1 70.4 

41.8 

56.1 

1 Ditto. 

w. 


Ditto. 

25 

29.645 

68.5; 

68.5 

55.0 

69.2 

42.0 

55.6 

Ditto. 

K E. 


Ditto. 

26 

29.691 

67.0 

67.0 

53.8! 

67.5 

42.0 

54.75 

Ditto. 

N. E. 


Ditto. 

27 

29.617 

68.6 

68.6 

54.4 

69.0 

43.2 

56.1 

Ditto. 

, N, E. 


Ditto. 

28 

29.469 

69.0 

69.0 

60.0 

70.5 

43.0 

56.75 

Ditto. 

H. B. 


Ditto, 

, 29 

29.441 

70.0 

70.0 

56.0 

71.2 

49.0 

60.1 

Ditto. 

N. B. 


Ditto. 

1 30 

29.449 

740 

74.0 

58.4 

74.1 

60.5 

62.3 

Ditto. i 

B. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

31 

29.397^ 

74.6 

74.5 

58.5 

75.0 

49.0{ 

62.0 1 

^ scattered, ' 

E. 


Mean. 

29,562 

71.4' 

71.1 

56.3 

1 72.6 

46.7 

59.69 




Ditto. ' ■' 



Meteorological Observations, 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourrly Meteorological Obsermtions 
taken at the Surveyor GeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of January^ 1857 . 

Latitude 22® 33' 1" North. Longitude 88® 20' 34" East. 

■' "Feet.."- 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, 18.1 1. 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. 


■ i 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32® Faht. 

Range of the Barometer 
during the day. 

u \ 

P5 oj i 

& i 

® £ 

Range of the Tempera- 
ture during the day. 

Date. 

" ■■■ f 

Max. 

Min. 

DifF. 

£= J 
SB 

i Max.: 

Min. 

DiiF. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

o 

0 

' 0 

1 

30.031 

30,118 

29.970 

0.148 

66.8 

76.6 

60.0 

16 6 

% 

.099 

.169 

30,042 

.127 

66.7 

76.0 

59.4 

16.6 

3 

.106 

.204 

.050^ 

.154 

67.5 

77.1 

, 60.0 

,17.1 

4 1 

5 

Sunday, 

.097 

.150 

.050 

.100 

70.8 

80.0 

63.5 .. 

16.5 

6 

.144 

1 .214 

.099 

.115 

71.1 

80.2 

1 63.5 

16.7 

7 

.094 

.171 

.021 

.150 

71.9 

81.0 

1 63.8 

17.2 

'8 

.080 

' .156 

.029 

.127 

72.1 

80.3 

66.0 

14.3 

9 

.095 

.191 

.053 

.138 

69.1 

77.4 

62.8 

14.6 

10 

.089 

.160 

.041 

.119 

67.9 

76.5 

60.7 

15.8 

11 

12 

Sunday, 

.099 

.187 

.040 

.147 

67.2 

77.4 

59.7 

17.7 

IS 

.113 

.190 

.055 

.135 

65.6 

76.0 

56.7 

19.3 

14 

.092 

1 .167 

.045 

.122 

66.3 

76.6 

57.4 

19.2 

15 

.055 j 

1 .140 

29.990 

.150 

: 66.7 

74.9 

60.6 

14.3 

16 

.060 1 

,130 I 

30.018 

.112 

66.6 

74.3 

61.0 

13.3 

17 

.037 ^ 

.114 

29.975 

.139 

64,6 

73.9 

67.6 

16.3 

18 

19 

Sunday, 

29.999 

,089 ! 

.938 ! 

.151 

^ 65.1 

75.3 

68.0 

17.3 

20 

30.004 

.090 

.944 i 

i .146 

62.9 

73.1 

54.6 

18.5 

21 

.009 

1 ,108 

.954 1 

.154 

61.8 

73.3 

52.8 

20.5 

22 

29.986 

.076 

.918 ' 

.158 

62.1 

i 72.2 

53.6 

18.6 

23 

.979 

.067 

.920 

.147 

62.8 

75.0 

53.9 

21.1 

24 

.968 

1 .059 

.913 

.146 

63.9 

76.3 

54.4 

21.9 

25 

26 

Sunday, 

'.938 

.015 

.887 

.128 

69.3 

1 81.6 

59.4 

22.2 

27 

.902 

29.979 

,842 

.137 

71.4 

82.2 

63.6 

18.6 

28 

.881 

.956 . 

.833 

.123 

73.7 

84.1 

65.4 

18.7 

29 

' .882 

.955 

.830 

.125 

73.3 

84.6 

64.4 

20.1 

30 

.873 

.951 

.818 

.133 

73.7 

84.9 

63.8 

21.1 

31 

.887 

.965 

.841 

.124 

74.4" 

84.3 

66.4 

i 

17.9 


The Mean lieight of the Barometer, as iikeTOe the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometers are derived, from the twenty-four houidy observations made, during 

the day. . . . ^ 


ji Meteorologic(d Observatiom. 

Ahstrmt of tie MesuUs of the Mourlij Meteorological Olsermtiom 
taken at the Survegor Generar s Office, Calcutta, 
in the mionth of Januarg , \ 

.Bail)' MeanSj. &e. of the Observations and of the'Hygrometricaielements . . ' 
dependent thereon. (ConthmefL) 



■ o 

q 


P-. 

o 

Q 




j 

0 { 

0 ■ ! 

o 

0 ! 

Inches. 

T. gi-. 

1 : 

61.6 

, 5,2 ! 

58.5 i 

8.3 i 

0.498 

5.51 

o 

6.2.0 , 

4.7 ^ 

■ 59.2 ; 

7.5 

-.509 . 

.64 

3 ' 

63.3 ! 

4.2 

60.8 

6.7 1 

.537 

.94 

i 

4 ■ 

5 ; 

65 . 1 ' 

5.4 

62.7 

1 

8.1 

.572 

6.29 

6 ’ 

66.2 i 

4.9 

63.7 

7.4 

.591 > 

.50 

7 

6f49 

5.0 

64.4 

7.5, 

.605 

.63 

8 

67.7 i 
62.9 

4.4 

65.5 

6.6 

.628 

.88 

9 

6.2 

59.S 

9.3 

.520 

5.73 

10' ' 

60.9 

7.0 

56.7 

11.2 

.469 

.17 

■ 

12 ' 

60.2 

. 7.0 

1 

56.0 

11.2 

.458 

.07 

13 

50.4 

6.2 

1 55,7 

9.9 

.453 

.03 

14 

61.3 

5.0 

58.3 

S.O 

.494 

.47 

62.3 

4.4 

59.7 

7.0 

■ .518 

.74 

16 

61.3 

5.3 

58.1 

■ 8.5, 

,491 

.43 

17 

6S.9 

5.7 

1 

55.5 

9.1 

,450. ' 

.01 

j. 

18 ! 

19 i 

Snmhai, 

58.6 

1 .. 
t ' , O.il ■ 

i 54.7 

10.4 

.438 

! 4.87 

20 

55.3 

■ 7.7 

^ 49.8 

13.1 

.371 

1 .11 

21 

55.3 

1 6.6 

: 50.6 

11.2 

.381 

I .20 

22 

64.6 

j 7.5 

1 49.3 

12.8 

.305 

.07 

23 

56.1 

1 6.7 

i 51.4 

11.4 

.392 

.38 

24 

57.0 

j ' 6.9 

j 52.2 

11.7 

,403 

.48 

25 

26 

S undag. 
62.6 

6.7 

■ 59.2 

10.1 

.509 

5.62 

27 

! 60.6 

4.8 

i 64.3 

7.2 

i .601 

6.60 

28 

67.8 

5.9 

i 64,8 

8.9 

: .613 

.71 

29 

65.9 

7.4 

1 62.2 

11.1 

; .563 

.15 

SO 

65,9 

7.8 

1 62.0 

11.7’ 

I .559 

.10 

SI 

67.2 

7.2 

! ms 

10.8 

.590 

.43 


sS c 
-a ^ 'O 

<3j 

a? ® 

^ *5 d 


I '03 


•5 o S 
:% aa. 


T. gr. 
1.75 
,59 


.91 

.78 

.85 

.65 

2.05 

M 


.28 

1.97 

.68 

.49 

.78 

.77 


2,02 

.29 

1.95 

2.20 

.03 

.15 


.21 

1.75 

2.25 

.69 

.86 

.72 


a 5 ■ 


O '« ' 

. SB' 

® ■ a. ■' 

. © Q 

•XS 

s i* S 

® ;s .2 


0.76 

.78 

.80 


.77 

.79 

.78 

.81 

.74 

.69 


,69 

.72 

.77 

.79 

.75 

.74 


.71 

.64 

.69 

.65 

.68 

.68 


.72 

.79 

.75 

.70 

.68 

.70 


A1 tke Eygrometrical elements' ate computed l>y tlie Greenwich. Cohetants. 


Me teoro logica I Ohssrvations . 


Ahstraet of the Hesults of t^e Monrly Meteorological Ohservaiiofis 
talcen at the Surveyor GeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of January^ 1857 . 


s, &c. of the Observations and of 

the Hygrometrical elements 


dependent thereon. 




Range of the Barometer 

Xi C 

*3 £ 

Range of the Temperature 

for each hour during 

>> o 

for each hour during 

the month. 



the month. 


. 



o 1 




Mas. 

Min. 

Diff. 

I 

Ci S2_, 

0 ) cr* 

Max. 

■ Min. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

Inches.' 

'i 

Inches. 

0 

0 

o 

0 

30.148 

29.874 

0.274 

64.2 

70.5 

56.7 ' 

13.8 

.140 

.870 

.270 

63.4 

G9.S 

66.0 

13.8 

.118 

.853 

.265 

62,5 

69.0 

65.0 

1-4.0 

,106 

.841 

.265 

62.2 

68.6 

54.8 

13.8 

.102 

.841 

.261 

61.5 

68.2 

■ 54.2 

14.0 

.114 

.847 

.267 

60.9 

67.8 

53.5 

14,3 

.133 

.856 

.277 

60.5 

67.1 

53.0 

14.1 

.155 

.833 

.272 

60.2 

66.4 

52.8 

13.0 

.191 

.917 

.274 

62.0 

68.6 

54.6 

14.0 

,207 

.936 

.271 

65.9 

72.3 

59.0 

13.3 

.214 

.949 

.265 

69.1 

75.4 

62.0 

13.4 

.201 

.930 

.271 

71.9 

79.2 

65.3 

13.9 


Noon. .055 

1 .018 

2 29 993 


.143 .876 

.123 .853 

.104 .834 

.108 .830 


.126 .838 

.152 .856 

.163 .873 

.177 .879 


The Mean height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet , Bulb 
Thermometers are derived from the Observations made at the several Iioiirs 
during the month. 


iv Meteorological Ohscrvailom. 

Ahsiraet of the liesidfs of the Wourlg Meteorological Ohservaiions 
taken ai the Surmgor General's Office^ Oalct^^tta^ 
in the month of Janimrg^ 1857 « 

Ht)urly lleaiis, &c. of the Observations and of tbe Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon, — {Continued,) 


1 

Hour, ' 

] 

p 1 

1 

4»> » 1 

,® -r' ‘ 

^ € 1 

f I i 

'iifMtvi 1U>i 1 

a ' 

j 

i 

® ;■ 

i 

X { 

1 1 

■ ^ \ 

U 1 

G ■ . |, 

. g. . i 

' 2 1 

P 1 

O 

'f 

P 

? 

o 

^ : 

« . • 

r,*; C3 

i.. — * 

P 

"o 

m 

o 

b 

a 

S ' 

■ 

o 

■ 5 

■ Qi 

(2? i 

c| 

•r: 'CS 

a 

03 O Qm 

pj a o 

Additiouui weight of 
vapour required for 
CO m J >let e s u t ur afci oii . 

Ci' ■■ S',. 

g P S' 

■a3":£*^'a 

S,£ 

j' 

i 

0 ' ! 

O' I 

i 

o 

i 

O 

1 

.Inches. ' 

Troy g,rs. 

Troy gi's. 


Mid- 1 
nighl» ' 

€0,8 i 

3,4 

38,4 : ■ 

5.8 

0.496 

5.51 

1.18 

0.82 

" 1 ■: 

€0.3 1 

3.1 

58.1 ■ 

5.3 

.491 

.47 

.06 

.84 

2 

50.5 : 

3.0 

57.4* 

5.1 

. .480 

.36 

0.99 

, .84' 

3 

59,1 ! 

3.1 > 

56.9 

5,3 

.472 

.27 

1.02 

".84, 

4 

5B,7 i 

2.8 ' 

56.7 

4.8 

.469 

.24 

0.92 

.85 

5 

58.0 1 

2.9 

55.7 

■ 5.2 ' 

.453 

.08 

.96 

.84 

0 

67,7 i 

■ 2.8 

55.5 

5.0 ■■ 

.450 

.05 

.92 ■ 

.85 

•7 

57,5 • 

2.7 i 

55,3 

4.9 

.4':}-7 

.02 ■ 

.89 

.85 

8 

58,7 1 

3.3 i 

56.4 

5.6 

.404 

.18 

1.07 ■ 

.83 

9' 

€0.S S 

5.1 '■ 

57.7, 

8.2 

, .485 

.37 ; 

.69 

.76 

10 

m,z ! 

€.8 

58.9- 

i 10.2 

r .504 

.56 

2.22 .V 

.72 

11 

63.6 ! 

1 

8.3 ' 

j 59.4 

;■ :i2.5 

i 

1 .513 

1 

, ;■ Jl' ' 

!87 

.66 

j 

Koon. 

61.7 

B.i) 

i 

: 50,7 

1 

f 14.9 

1 .518 

.65 

3.55 

.61 

1 

65.5 

11.0 

: 60.0 

; 16,5 

i .523 

.67 

4.08 

.58 

t 

65,5 ■ 

12.0 

1 59.5 

! 18.0 

.515 

.57 

.47 

.56 

Z 

65.7 

12.2 

59.6 

1 18.3 

' .516 

.59 

,57 

.55 

4 

64,6 

1L5 

* 58.B 

1 17.3 

.503 

.46 

.17 

.57 

5 

64.8 

fIJ 

j 59.8 

14.9 

.520 

.66 

3.57 

.61 

6 

ei9 

7.1 

! 61.3 

10.7 

.546 

.99 

2.51 

.71 

7 

64.2 

5,8 

61.S 

8.7 

! .546 

6.01 

1.99 

.75 

8 

63.3 

5.1 

. 60.2 

8.2 

.52-7 

5.82 

,80 

.76 

9 

62.6 

4.6 

i 50,8 

7.4 

' .520 

j ,75 

.60 

.78 

10 

62.0 

4.1 

; 59.5 

6.6 

,515 

.70 

.40 

.80 

11 

01.8 

3.7 

1 59.6 

i 

5.9 

.516 

1 .73 

.25 

.82 


All iisji Hygrometrical okments are computed by the d-reenwioh constants. 


MeteGTological Observations. v 

Abdract of the BesulU of the Mourly Meteorological Ohsermtions 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of January, 1857. 

Solar radiation, Weather, &c. 


o 

Is 

r23 S O 

O * rt 

' ^ f 

n3 

B, Prevailing direction 

Greneral Aspect of the Sky, 

it 1=8 

g of the Wind. 


p 


P 


1 

0 Inches. 

130.0 .. KW. 

Cloudless till 6 A. M. scattered till 

2 

126.0 

]sr. w. 

8 P. M. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless. 

3 

130.9 

If.W.&W. 

Cloudless, 

4 

5 

Sunday. 

135.5 

K.W. & B. W. 

Cloudless till 10 a. m. scatd. 

6 

136.0 

Yariahle. 

till 5 p.M. cloudless & foggy afterwards. 
Cloudless till 4 p. M. scatd. 'v-i after- 

7 

132.5 

K. & N. W. 

wnrds, also foggy after sunset. 
Cloudless till 1 p. M. scatd. till 6 

8 

131.0 

Yariahle. 

p. M. cloudless afterwards. Also foggy 
in the morning and evening. 

Scatd. M & i till 9 a. m. cloudless till 

9 

129.2 

K W. 

11 A. M. scatd. till 4 P. m. cloud- 
less afterwards. 

Cloudless till 7 A. m:. scatd. V-i till 

10 

127.0 

Jsr.&KW. 

Foon, cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless. 

11 

12 

Sunday. 

133.5 

17. & IS. W. 

Cloudless. 

13 

131.0 

17. 

Cloudless till 7 A. M. scatd. & M till 

14 

129.0 

W. & Calm. 

6 P. M. cloudless aftei*wards. 

Cloudless till 6 a. m. scatd, till 6 

15 

115.0 

W. 

p. M. cloudless afterwards. 

Scatd. M till Foon, scatd. till 6 

16 

111.5 

17. 

p. M. cloudless iifterwards. 

Cloudless till 2 a. h., cloudy till 6 P.ar. 

17 

131.0 

17. W. 

cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless till 6 a. m. scatd. \i & '^i till 

18 

16 

Sunday. 

133.0 

F. W. 

6 P. M. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless. 

20 

129.0 

F. W. 

Cloudless. 

21 

133.0 

F. W. 

Cloudless. 

22 

132.0 

F. W. 

Cloudless. 

23 

130.4 

F. & F. W. 

Cloudless. 

24 

133.2 

F. W. & F. 

Cloudless. 

25 

26 

Sunday. 

138.2 

Calm &> S. 

Cloudless. [ing. 

27 

141.0 

Yariahle. 

Cloudless and heavy fogs in the morn- 

28 

141,0 

S. & W. 

Cloixdieas and foggy in the morning. 

29 

140.0 

s. W. 

Cloudless, 

30 

143.0 

F.Wh&S. W.-, 

Cloudless, 

31 

134.0 

S. & W. 

Cloudless. 


M Cirri, W cirro strati, cumuli, oumulo strati, nimbi, — i strati, 
’^i eirro cumuli. 




of the Results of the Bjywdy Meteordogied^ 

■ taJcen- at the Surveyor ■■GeBeraRs Office, Oaleutta^ ;, 
in the month of Jm%uarg,\S^*l» 


Mo:s"tiily' Eesuits., 

Jiletm tlie Biiimaeter foivt-ha montii, ■ 

i\!a'x, lu‘i' 4 iit ol^ tiie BuroifH'!tei% oeeiiiTed at 10 a. m. on tin'* CAh, 
]\!i]i. t>f t’ijt' Bnroitieier, ooourred at 6 P. M., on tluj SOtli, 

l^'xtrcuic Flange c>i the Baiviatder dining tbc nioritli, . ... ■ 


Indies. 

30.022 

30.211 

29.S18 

0,396 


^feuB Ihy BuI1> Thennoiaeter for tiie .month, 

^Jax, Trni|»ernUire, oeeum*.! u£ 3 p, . 31 . on tlio 30iii, 
IMiii. Te;in:|'jeratttre, oeeiirred at 7 a. 3i. on the 21st, 
‘Extreme liuiige of t.he Temperature tliuing tlie inontli, 


0 

68.0 

849 

52.8 

32.1 


Mean Wet Bulb Tlienooinder for tlie montli, 

Mcdii Dry Bulb Thermon ivi er uliove MVun W el Bulb Thmnoiiieter, 
Ceniipufftl IMeaii Bew Buiur fur tlie mrmtii, 

Mean Dr}' lliilh Thennouieter aho3'e eoinputcd ^fetm Dihv Point, 

Mean Ixlustie force of ^ apoiir for ilic nmulh, ... 


0 

61.9 

6.1 

58.2 

9,8 

Indies. 

0.493 


Mean weight of iniponr ihr the wumtli, 

Aiklitionai -weight uf Taponr rcquiml for complete r^atnralion, 


Ti* 0 }' grains. 
5.44 
2.09 


Mean degree of li miiidit j for tin? luout h, coinpleie saturation being iiuitj, 0.72 


Bfiiiiecl i^o. dfij'i*. Mas. fall of min dtiting 24 hours, 
tTotftl »ittc»uni < )f ra ii i during the month, 

Pri?ailing diroetion of tha Wind, 


Indies, 

m 

lih 

K. Mb & m 


Meteorological Observations. 


Abstract of the ^Results of the JSourlg Meteorological Oheruations 
taken at the Survegor GeneraVs Office, Calcutta, 
inthe month of Januarg,lSo7, 

Moothlt EEsram 

Table showing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, together with the number of days on which at the same hour, 
when any particular wind was blowing it rained. 


Midnight. 


.£ K LS .S W .S I \.l 


No., of days. 


p .§ . .3 M ,s 

Lq dS jzj l2 5 






Ileteoro logical Observations . 


IX 


Abstract of the Besidts of the H.ourly Meteorological Observatiom 
taken at the Surveyor OreneraVs Office, Calcutta^ 
in the month of February, 1857. 

Latitude 22« 33' 1" JiTorth. Longitude SS® 20' 24" East. 

.feet,. : 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, IS. 11 


Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. 



Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32“ Faht. 

Range of the Barometer 
during the day. i 

)ry Bulb 
Qometer. 

Range of the Tempera* 
ture during the day. 

Date. 

Max, 

Min. 

Diff. 

Mean I 
ThevL 

Max. 

Min. ■: 

DifF. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. i 

o 

0 

' 0 

0 

1 ! 

2' 1 

Sunday, 

' 29.903 

29.987 

29.850 

0.137 

74.5 

88.6 

67.2 

16,4 

3 

.915 

30,001 

.845 

.156 

73.1 

84.2 

;63.2 

21.0 

4 

.914 

29.989 

.853 

.186 

75.4 

86.0 

. 68.0 

18.0 

5 

.928 

30.00G 

.858 

.148 

72.5 

80.8 

65.6 j 

15,2 . 

6 

.985 

. .082 

.926 

.156 

70.2 

78.9 

62.8 

16.1 

7 

.977 

.078 

.912 

.166 

70.1 

79.0 

62.2 

16.8 

8 

9 

Sunday. 

.906 

29.983 

.856 

.127 

72:3 

84.4 

62.4 

22 0 

10 

.956 

30.043 

.906 

.137 

73.1 

82.6 

65.0 

17.6 

11 1 

.945 

,038 

.881 

.157 ■ 

71.6 

81.1 

64.4 

16.7 

12 ‘ 

,923 

,021 

.858 

.163 

69.9 

79.8 

62.0 

17.8 

13 

.879 

29.961 

.798 

.163 

71.0 

82.4 

60.5 

21.9 

14 ; 

.869 

.947 

.807 

, ,140 

73.3 

84.2 

63.6 

20.6 


! Smiday. 
.890 

MB i 

■'"^'.829" ■' 

.139 

77.9 

86.0 

■' 72.0, 

14.0 

17 

.903 

.985 

.847 

■■ri.l38- .1 

77.7 

. 87.2' : 

.■^■■7i:6'' 

15.6 

18 

.962 

30.043 

.909 

.134 ! 

77.2 

85.8 

71.6 

14.2 


.951 

.049 

.862 

,1:87: -:- 

76.1 

86,1 

69.4 

16.7 

20 

.902 

29.995 

.819 


75.6 

86.0 

66,0 

20.0 

21 

.832 

.908 

.757 

:;'.15L-: 

/:;177.2 : 

86.0 

70.8 

:.-15*2;;: 

22 

23 

Sunday. 

.7U 

.862 

.711 

-'.1514- 

78.4 

' 89.8 

69.3 

20.5 

24 

.817 

.904 

.760 

|:.'4^.144^■■;i 

77.2 

' 87.8 

":'68.2:: 

19.6 

25 

805 

.874 

.735 


78.6 

87.9 

70.0 

17.9 


.794 

.872 

.727 

.145 

79,3 

88.8 

72.6 

16,2 

27 

.775 

.846 

.697 

.149 

.:.79.2 

■ 88,4 

71.2 

17.2 

28 

.779 

.851 

.711 

.140 

i 

79.4 

■. .-89,7":; 




Tlie Mean height of tlic Barometer, as likewise the .Mcim Dry and Wet Bulb 
ThennoiucLcrs arederiveti from the fwenty-four hourly observations made during 


X 


Ileteorologieul Qbsermiiom. 


Ahstraei qf the J^esiilts qf the ' Sourlg Meteorological Obser cations 
tfikeu at the Surmyor Generaf e Office^ Qaleutta^ 
for the month qf Fehnmri/,1S57, 

Daily l^Ieans, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. 


Bate . 1 

1 

i 

f 

1 

i 

p 

XS 

3 ■ 

43 

c 

, ® a 

7?, 

. 

« ■■ 

■ « 

. o 
* 2 ' 

■ 3 

■ 

G 

Computed Dew Point. 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

Mean Elastic force of 
Vapour. 

Mean Weight of Vapour 
in a cubic foot of Air. 

Additional Weight of Va- 
pour required for com- 
plete saturation. 

M ea n d egree o f H n m i d i ty , 
complete saturation be- 
ing unity. 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

Inches. 

T.gr. 

T.gr. 


1 1 

Siarfm^. 








2 

4 

ai 

62.3 

12.2 

j 0 . 565 - 

6.10 

3.02 

0.67 

3 

fh 5.2 

7.9 

61.2 

11.9 

i -.544 

6.95 

2.(54 

.68 

4 

fSlUl 

6.1 

66.2 

9.2 

‘ ' ,642 

6.99 

.44 

' .74 

h 

63.5 

7.0 

62.0 

■ 10.5 

■ . 5-59 

.11 

.52 

■" .71 :'V 

6 

t *» 2.1 

8.1 

38 0 ■ 

12.2 

.-iS9 

5.38 

' .67 


7 

61 .-t 

8.7 

67.0 

13.1 

.■173 

.20 

.83 

.65 

8 


i’ 







9 

Ski 

8.1 

€ 0.1 

12.2 

.525 

.73 

.83 

.67-' 

in 

61.6 

: 8.2 

60.8 

12.3 

.537 

.88' 

.91 

.67 

II 

! 61.3 

i 10. 1 

56.4 

15.2 

.464 

,08 

3.32 

.61 

12 

60.7 

I e.2 

56.1 

13 8 

.459 

.05 

2.93 

.63 

13 

i 62 7 

a 3 

58.3 

-12 5 

.408 

.4n 

.80 

.66 

II 

; 65.7 

1 ■■ ■ ■ 

7.6 

61.0 

11.4 

.557 

6.09 

.73 

.69 

15 

^ Sunday, 

!"■ 



. 




le 

1 72.1 

5.S 

60.2 

8.7^ 

.708 

7.67 

.40 

.76 

17 

1 71.1) 

3.8 

60.0 

8.7 

.704 

.62 

.48 

.75 

38 

1 7CK3 

6 7 

67.1 

10.1 

.661 

.17 

.78 

.72 

19 

67.11 

82 

ms 

12-3 

,503 

6.45 

3.18 

.67 

211 

66,6 

B7 

€>2.5 

13.1 

.568 

.18 

.30 

.65 

21 , 

6110 

8.3 

ms 

12.3 

.615 

.69 

.26 

.67 

22 : 

Bnnthif. 








23 

61MI 

8.6 

63.6 

12.8 

.630 

,82 

.40 

.66 

24 

70.0 

7.2 . 

66.4 

10.8 

,646 

7.01 

2.94 

.71 

25 

71X0 

7.7 i 

67,0 

11.6 

.659 

J2 

3,26 

.69 

26 

71.0 i 

7.4 1 

6B.S 

11,1 

.686 

.41 5 

.18 

.70 

2? 

73.6 i 

6, .6 1 

60.3 

0.9 

.711 

,67 

2.80 

.73 

28 

73 3 

I 

‘ 

6.1 j 
1 

1 

70.2 

0 2 

,732 

..in il. ^ 

,91 

i 

■1 



.71 

.75 


411 the Hygronietrieal eitments coisapidecl % the Greenwieli constants. 


MMemoiogical OlservaHons* 


XI 


Abstract of the Besults of the Hourly Meteorological Oisermtions 
taken at the Stmegor GeneraVs Calcutta^ 

in the month of February ^ 1857 . 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

Height of 
Barometer 
12*^ Fabt. 

Ranue of the Barometer for 
each hour during the 
month. 

Dry Bulb 
srmometer. 

Range of the Tempera- 
ture for each hour 
during the 
month. 









C <u 

e3 .J3 *5 

Max, 

Min. 

DiJBT. 

5 ^ 

S 6-* 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


s 









Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Mid- 

night. 

29.896 

' 

29.984 

29.773 

0.211 

70.8 

75.3 

64.0 

11.3 

1 

.889 

.990 

.759 

.231 

70.1 

74.8 

63.6 

11.2 

2 

■SW 

.971 

.745 

.226 

69.7 

74,0 

63.7 

10.3 

3 

.863 

.959 

.734 

.225 

69.0 

78.5 

' 62.4 

11.1 

4 . j 

.861 

.952 

.728 

.224 

68.4 

73.2 

61.6 

11.6 

5 i 

.869 

.968 

.742 

.226 

68.0 

73.1 

61.2 

11.9 

6 1 

.886 

.983 

.763 

.220 

67.5 

72.6 

60.6 

12.0 

7 

.912 

30.010 

.800 

.210 

67.4 

72.8 

60.5 

12.3 

8 

.939 

.048 

.820 

.228 

70.0 

75.8 

64.0 

11.8 

9 

.961 

,074 

.844 

.230 

73.5 

79.2 

68.2 

: 11.0 

10 

.971 

.082 

.846 

.236 

76.4 

82.3 

71.4 

^ 10.9“ 

11 

1 

... ■ ■■ ■■■ 1 

: 1 

.955 

.066 

.839 

.227 

79.1 

■ 

84.6 

73.2 

, 11.4 

Noon. 

.929 

.040 

.809 

.231 

81.5 

86.9 

73.8 

' ' : 

13.1 

1 

.892 

.003 

.777 

,226 

83.4 

88.8 

76.5 

12.3' 

2 . 

.860 

29.966 

.747 

.219 

84.4 

89.4 

77.8 

11.6 

3 

.836 

.946 

.705 

.241 

84.7 

89.8 

78.9 

10.9 

4 

.826 

.932 

.697 

.235 

84.3 

89.6 

78.0 

11.6 

5 

.826 

.926 

.702 

.224. 

82.6 

88.6 

76.6 

12.0 

6 

.833 

.939 

.715 

.224 

79.5 

84.0 

73.6 

10.4 

7 1 

.848 ’ 

.946 

,726 

.220 

76.9 

82.0 

71.5 

10.5 

8 

.869 

.979 

' .762 

.217 

75.2 

79.5 

69.8 

9.7 

9 1 

.889 

.988 

^ .784 

.204 

r 73.9, 

79.4 

67.8 

11.6 

10 

.900 

.991 

i .788 

.203 

i 72.6 

77.6 

67.3 

10.3 

11 

.899 

.989 ; 

1 

1 

1 .786 

1 

1 ' 

.203 

71.6 

76,4 

65.0 

11,4 


The Mean height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thennometers are derived from the obseaTations made at the several hours 
during the month. 


xii ' MeteomlrOf/kal Ohsenmfio/}s^. 


AMfr€f€! qf Ihe Memdts of the Jlourly Metem-^ohgiedl Olsermtiom 
taken at the Siiriwipr Ge7iemVs Office, Oalmtta^ 
mfhemtoHthQfffiehrusrg^WiOl^: 


Hourly Means, &C. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent, thereon. 


Hour. 

§ 

^ 1 

3 1 
^ 1 

f' ; 

■ss ' ' 

.O' 

3 ; 

; 

■ 

*3 

c- 1 

& 

«i 

^ Q 
-o 

. o* 

O ' 

S 

■ 

■ o ' 

f 

=* if 

>.;S ■ 

Q 

o 

o 

1c SJ 

Jt o, 

;£e3- ^5* 

c ^ 

S ’o . 

IS 

4.2 
> ^ 

4J as j» 

5’ C! 

- ss if 

I 

Additional Weight of 
Vapour required 
for cotnpiete satu- 
ration. 

3 .2 ^ : 

-r- ® .2 '"' 
“S- ^ '■a 

oi" 

53, '■' 'C: 

ft ffe 

^ S w '3 


0 1 

0 : 

0 

o 

Inches. 

T. gr. 

i 

T. gr. 


Mid- 

night. 


4.2 

64.5 

6.3 

. 

■ 

0.607 

6.68 

1.52 

0.82 

. 1 

66.2 

S5.0 

64.2 

5.9 

.fiOl 

.61 

.4-2 

.82''^' 

2 

(tij.a ’ 

2.4 

64.6 

5.1 

.609 

.71 

.22 

.85 

a 


2.2 

61.2 

4.8 

.601 

.62 

.14 

.85 

4 

65.6 

2.1 

63.4 

5.0 

.586 

.46 

,10 

.85 

5 

«!1.8 

2.2 

' 62.0 

5.1 

.576 

'.37 

.16 

.85 

6 


3.0 

62.7 

4-.8 

.572 

.33 

,09 

.85 

7. 

6-1.2 

3,2 

62.3 

5.1 

.563 

.25 

.14 

.85 

■ n 

' 65.7 j 

; 4.8 ’ 

63.5 

^ 6.5 

.5SS ^ 

.46 ' 

.54 

.81 

SI 

! 67.6 I 

S.0 

64.6 

- 8.9 

.609 

.66 

2.24 

.^5 

10 

1 68.2 j 

8.1 ■ 

t54.2 

1 12.2' 

.601 - 

.53 

3.19 

.67 

11 

680 j 

' i 
1 

lOJ 

63.0 

ii!i 

I ■ i 

.578 

.24 ' 

4.29 

.59 

Noon. 

' 611,1 i 

12.4 

! 62.9 

I ■■ ■ i 

< 1B.6 

.576 

,19 

5.12 

.55 

1 

i 6114 : 

1 kO 

i 62.4 

21 .0 

.567 

,06 

.90 

.51 

2 

: fhi.4 ! 

15.0 

61.9 

22.5 

.557 

5.94 

6.37 

.48 

n 

1 6*J.4 1 

15.3 : 

61,7 

23.0 

! .554 

.91 

.51 

.48 

4 

s fiSi.2 1 

j 15,0 

61.7 

22.5 

j .55-4 

.91 

.33 

.48 

5 

i 68.7 

ns : 

617 

20.9 

j .554 

.93 

5.75 

.51 

0 

1 60.0 

: 10.5 

6Sk7 

' 15.8 

1 -5sa 

6.38 

4.28 

.60 

7 

^ 68,2 

8J 

1 64.0 

; 12.9 

1 .597 

.48 

S3.38 

.66 

H 

68.1 1 

7,1 

1 ms 

i 10.7 

.607 

,61 

2.76 

.71 

II 

67.7 ' 

6.2 

1 64.6 

1 as 

.609 

.66 

.35 

.74 

10 

67.2 

5.4 ; 

I4k5 

1 ax 

.607 

.65 

.01 

.77 

11 

67.0 ; 

1 

4S i 

64.7 

1 6.9 

.611 

.70 

1.70 

.80 


All the FjgTometrical eteieats are eoroputed by tlie Oreenwicli constants. 


Meteorologieal Observations. 


Xlll 


Abstract of the H-esults of the Mourly Meteor ological Observations 
taken at the Burveyor GeneraVs Office^ Oalcufta^ 
in the mooitli of JS'ehruary, 1857 . 





Solar Eadiation 

, Weatlier, &c. 



o o 




I| 

^ . 
S rO 





=5-2 s 

Prevailing direction 

G-eneral Aspect of tlie Sky. 

^ d 


.2 O 

of the Wind. 


irH ^ 

s ^ 

r-i 




. 0 

fnches. 



; 1 

Sunday. 




2 

140.6 

• • ' 

W. & calm & N. 

Clondless. 

3 

141.0 

• . 

w.&s. . 

Cloudless. 

4 

139.9 

• • 

■8. ' 

Cloudless till 4 A. isi. cloudy till 9 A. M. 





Cloudless till Noon, scattered and 
'^i afterwards. 

1 ^ 

129.0 

• 

N. W. &N. " 

Cloudless till 5 a, m. scattered till 

1 




Noon, cloudless afterwards. 

1 6 

133.2 

• • 

N. & S. 

Cloudless. 

1 

135.0 

• • 

N. W. & N. 

Cloudless. 

I 8 

Sunday. 




9 

136.0 


sr. w. & s. w. 

Cloudless. 

10 

141.1 

• • 

w. & s. w. 

Cloudless, 

11 

13 

13 

14 

134.0 

137.0 

140.0 
140.0 

.. 

N. W.&N.&W. 

N. Wh & S. W. 

W. & S. E. 

w. 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless till Noon, seatd. '^i and 





1 tin 5 p. M. cloudless afterwards. 

15 

. Stindatf. 




16 

136.i 


s.&w. 

Scattered clouds till 6 P. M. cloudless 





[ afterwards. 

17 

142.3 


s. 

Cloudless till 7 A. M. scattered tiE 6 





t P. M. cloudless afterwards. 

I 

140.6 

.. 

S. W, & S. & S. E. 

Cloudless tdi Noon, scattered till 4 

1 




1 p. M. cloudless afterwards. 

1 19 

141.5 


s. w. & w.- 

i Cloudless. 

1 ^0 

142.0 

1 

8. W. & W. 

: Cloudless. 

I 31 

137.9 

"•'O' ' 

s, w. 

Cloudless. 

1 22 i 

Sunday. 




1 

148.6 

• <• 

g. w. & s. 

i Cloudless. 

3-il 

138.5 

.. 

Variable. 

Cloudless. 

25 

139.6 

* • 

W. & N. W. 

Cloudless till 11 A. M. scattered till 8 





P. M. cloudless afterwards. 

26 

143.9 


S. 

, Cloudless till 5 a. m. scattered ^i & 





till 7 P. M. cloudless afterwards. 

27 

1440 


s. 

Cloudless tni 10 A. M. scattered till 





6 P. M. cloudless afberwards. 

28 

138.0 


s. 

Cloudless till 5 A. M. cloudy till 3 p. m. 





cloudless afterwards. 


Ni Cirri, Cirro stratij CiiinuH, Cumulo strati, Vui Nimbi, — i Strati, 
V i Cirro cixmuii. 


Mef^m*do^waI Ohsemfhm. 


Ahfraei of lie EesMs qf 0ie Hourly Meteordogied OUermHom 
.taken ai the - Sa^^vegor GemraVs 'OJflee, CaleuUa^ 
imjhe month qf M^brmrg, 1S57 n 


Mokthx-y.^ EisiJLm 

Indies. 

^fean height c..f iTie Barometer for the moBtlis ■ 29.887 

jMax, lifigl'it of tlu? Oarameter oeciiiTed at 10 a. h. on the 6th, 30.082 

Min. height of the Barometer oeeiirred at 4 p. m. on the 27tli, .. 29.697 

Kxlrinne ni!igtM.4*the BaTomet'iT eliiring the nioiithj ,, *, 0.385 


0 

Bfmn Biy Ili:ill:rll:itniii03Bc4er for ' '»• .. ' 75.0 

I'l'ax. <:jee the 23rd, •, ' 89.8 

M'im T'e'iiipiamtarc* oeetirred at v a. 3I. on tlie IStli, * . , . , , 60„5 

Estreiae range of the Te-iaperature clDrliig the month, ' ** ■ 29.3- 


0 

.Mean Wet .Biilh Tliennometer for the month, ■ 07.3 

Ilea'n 'BryMhtib Thermometer above mean Wet Bulb Themionieter, • . „ 7.7, 

CoiiiptitiHi ^lean Ilew-point for the month, •* .. , , 6B.4 

liimii Therino'i^^^^ Bew-point, ' . ,■ 11,6, 

Inches. 

Mean Elastii^ foree of Tapoar for the month, ; ** . ■ 0.586 


Troy grains. 

Mean "Weight of Taponr for the month, •. .* 6.37 

ilcklitimial Weight of Ta|>our required for complete ratirration, 2.94 

Mean degnx" of liamklity for the month, complete saturation being unity, 0.68 


Earned No. clays, Max* fall of 'ram during 24 hottra, •« 
Total m&mnt of rain during the mouth, . •. 

P^erittling iiwclion of the Wkid, »* 


Inches, 
Nil 
Nil. 
a AW. 




Meteofologiml Ohsermtions. 
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Abstract of the EesuUs of the Hourly 3 £eteorohgical Observations 
taken at the BuTveyor GeneraVs Office, GalcuUa, 
in the month of February, 1^0^ , 


On the 'Tth and 23rcl February, the Meteorological Observations after ten 
niinntes intervals being taken at the Simreyor Greneral’s OITlcg, they indicate the 
following circumstances. 


^ocact Time (^Mminiimi Barometer, ,• 
Ditto Maximum Barometer... 


Ditto Minimum Temperature, 


4 0 A. M. & 4 10 p. M. 
10 10 ditto & 9 60 ditto. 


"Between 7 20 


& 7 30 A. M. 


• half an hour after sunrise. 


Ditto Maximum Temperature between, . , 2 50 & 3 0 p. h. 


of Minimum Barometer, *. .. 4 0 A. & 4 0 r. m. 

Ditto Maximum Barometer, • .10 0 ditto & 10 10 ditto. 

r 7 0 ditto or half an hour 

Ditto Minimum Temperature, j 

(. after sunrise. 

f Bet ween 3 30 P. M. & 4 40 p. M. 

J)itto Maximum Temperature, -j during which time the Thormome^ 

ter was stationary. 


Ditto Minimum Temperature, 


x:fi, , Mete&mhf/ieal Ohsermfions, 


'Msiraei of Hie EesuUs af ihe'-Mm04i/ MefeoroIor/ical Ohermtiom 
ial'eu (it the Surm^or GmieTiiVs Office^ Gale at la, 
im the montkof Febrii€irjf, lE^1 

Monthly 'Besults. 


Table showin" the nuBiher of days on which at a given horn* any particular wind 
bkwj. together with the nuaiher of days on which at the same hoar when , ■ 

■■ aiiy particular wind was blowing it rained. 



Meteorological Ohsermtions, xvii 

Ahstra-et of the MesidU of the Sourly Meteor oh gieal Obmrmtwm 
taken at the Purveyor G-eneraVs Office, Calcutta, 
m the month of March, 1857, 

Latitude 22® 33' 1" North. Longitude 88® 20' 34" East. 

' : Eeefc* . 

Height of the Cistern of the. Standard Barometer above the Sea level, 18.11. 


Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. 


Date. 

“o « 

c «J 

2 5 « 

Bange of the Barometer 
during the day. 

£ d . 

. a 

C <3- 

R S 

Range of the Tempera- 
ture during the day. 

Max. 

Mill. 

Diff. 

i 

a> 

Max. 

Min. 

Dm, 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 

2 

Smula-i}. 

29.354 

29.939 

29.778 

0.161 

80.3 

90.0 

73.9 

16.1 

S 

.SOS 

.879 

.734 

.145 

80.0 

89.2 

73.0 

16.2 

4 

.844 

.925 

.780 

.145 

80.6 

89.8 

74.4 

15,4 

5 

.863 

.942 

.817 

.125 

80.2 

89.0 

78.6 

15.4 

6 

.858 

.942 

.803 

.139 

80.3 

88.8 

73.6 

15.2 

7 

.868 

.9S0 

.753 

.228 

77.3 

88.2 

67.8 

30.4 

8 

B 

Smitlai). 

.ys'y 

30.080 

.910 

.164 

74.3 

83.2 

6S.7 

14.5 

10 

.937 

.001 

.881 

.180 

68.5 

70.4 

66.8 

3.6 

li 

.914 

29.972 

.839 

.143 

71.6 

80.4 

64.8 

15.6 

12 

.941 

30.023 

.‘889 

.134 

72.9 

■ 81.9 

65.0 

16.9 

18 

.980 

.064 

.935 

.129 

70.5 

85.8 . 

07.4 

18.4 

^ .14 

.950 

.031 

.888 

,143 

7vS.G 

88.6 

70.7 

17.9 

15 

16 

Sunday. 

.885 

.973 

,810 

.163 

80,6 

90.6 

73.3 

■ 

18.3 

17 

.878 

i .957 

■ .807 

.150 

81.2 

92.4 

71.8 

30.6 

18 

.81.5 

.928 

.777 

.151 

80.8 

90.8 

73.4 

18.4 

19 

.813 

.882 1 

.748 

.134 

80.8 

92.6 

09.8 

23.8 

20 

.775 

.859 ■ 

.695 

.104 

83.1 

93.2 

74a 

19,1 

21 

.771 

*830 ^ 

.713 

.133 

83,0 

94.2 

74.7 

19.5 

22 ! 
23 

Sunday. 

.733 

.809 

.646 

,163 

83.8 

95.1 

75.6 

19.5 

24 

.719 

.807 ' 

.659 

.148 

84.4 

96.6 

74.8 

31.8 

25 

.741 

.816 ' 

.676 

,140 

84.7 

96.2 

75.4 

3U.8 

26 

.780 

.872 

.731 

.141 

^ 85.8 

, 98.6 

75.2 

33.4 

27 

.784 

.879 

.689 

.190 

86.7 

i 100.3 

76.4 

23.8 

28 

.675 

.759 

.583 

.176 

' 86.5 1 

1 98.8 

76.8 

23.0 

29 

30 

Smiday. 

.731 

.815 

.681 

.134 

■ 1 

85.7 

i 

95.4 

78.8 

^ 16.6 

31 

.803 

.881 

.757 

.124 

84.9 

94.8 

78.2 

16.6 


The Mean height of the Barometer, likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometers arc derived, from the twent j-foui* hourly obsca'Yaiio.iis uiadc, during 
the daj, 


xriii ' MetmroUffiml OlsermUmts. 

AUirad of f he BentUs qf thte. Howrly MeteoroUgied OhervaSom 
iaken ui the Sm^mgor QemraVs Office^ Qalcutfa^ 
in tJie. -month of Alar . 


Daily ).Ieaiis, &e. of tli-e ObseiTations am! of the Hygrometncal elements 
dependent thereon, (Gonimnefl. } 



*r 

ir' : 

« i 

.1 

& ■ 
c; 

. Q 

<*« 

o 

a; 

apour 
f air. 

I ' 

r- o . 

« 

'il 


^ . 1 

b j 

a; 1 

rs 

a? 

> 

o 

Ts 

3 

■ O' : 

1 

^ c 

■■J _o 
■t; "" 

O S- . 

- ^ d 

1'^’^ '1 
a;- J.. ®3 

S> d s 

-w ■ 

c« 4 

1m. CD, a*. 

® a> S' 

'03 'a. 
g a^lp 


b 1 ' 



3 . 

s § 


« 

Si t, m 

■ ^ o •« ■■■ 
A « S 



>■» ,' 

d 

* ‘3 


pi ^ 

S a 

o 2i 

-a 

•ds .as 

= f-2 

03 'ds. +3 

s 


o 

O !. 

o 

Q 

Inches, i 

T. gi*. 

T. gr. 


1 . ! 

•b'fo?' ; 




• 



n 

74. If ' 

7.3 , 

60.3 

11.0 

0.711 ; 

7.06 

3..25 

0.70 

■ 

72.8 

7.2 j 

r»o.2 

10.8 

.70S 

.Gl 

,17 

.71 

4 

71.3 

t».3 : 

71.1 

0.5 

■.753 i 

8.11 

2.90 

.74 


Ti.d 

5.6 'i 

71.8 

8.4 

.771 ■ 

.31 

.57 

.76 

fl 

7 Lit 

5.-1. j 

72.2 

8.1 

.7S1 ; 

.41 

.50 

.77 

't 

72.3 

5.y i- 

60.8 

7-5 

.722 ' 

7.S2 

.16 

.78 

H ! 









f-| t 

liT.H 

6.7» ; 

f> LTy 

O.S 

.607 

6.02 

2 50 

.73 

lu 

lia.i 

3.1 

63.4 

5.1 

. .586 

.G-i 

1.19 

.84 

n 

mM 

■L7 ; 

61.5 

7.1 

i .607 1 

.07 

.73 

.79 ' 

12 

67.2 ^ 

5.7 ■ i 

G1.3 

8.6 

i .603 1 

.60 

2.13 

.76 

111 

lkt,7» 

I'i I 

66.0 

lit. 5 

' .0:jS ' 

.92 

.83 : 

.71 

34- , 

iLd 

7.0 1 

67.2 ' 

i 

' 1.L4 

, .66 4 1 

7.19 

3.19 

.69 

n ' 

SiUii'in}/, 

i 


i 





3i> ; 

Tii.a 1 

8.0 I 

67,7 ' 

; 12,9 

1 .674 i 

.27 

.74 

.66 

17 

7kkH 1 

10,4 i 

65.6 

1 15.6 ■ 

1 .630 , 

, 6.78 

4.43 ' 

.61 

:h i 

fhi.li i 

11,2 : 

6L0 

; 16.S 

j .597 : 

.42 

■ .65 1 

.58 

lit 

7i).3 . 

lu,5 ^ 

65.4,1 

! 15.S 

j .017 

! .65 

.42 i 

.60 

2ii I 

72.0 i 

10.1 

6tl.9 . 

15.2 

i .657 ' 

! 7.06 

.45 

.61 

21 1 

75.1 1 

7.0 J 

71J. 

11.9 

! ■: 

»fi}U 

( 8.0 i 

1 . 

3.74 

.68 

22 i 

i 

ao ! 




! ■'" 



I 

75,8 » 

71 .« 

12.0 

.771 

; .25 

.85 

.68 

24. ! 

75.1? ! 

0.0 i 

70.0 

13.5 , 

.748 

.00 

4.31 

.65 

2o 1 

774) j 

7.4 1 

70.6 

11.1 . 

,817 ■ 

i .73 

3.69 

.70 

m j 

70.2 1 

9,6 

71.4 

14.4 

1 ,761 1 

.12 j 

4.71 

.63 

27 1 

j 

iO.2 ' 

71.4 

15.3 

.761 i 

! .10 1 

: 5.08 

.63 

28 

70.3 ^ 

10.2 - 

71.2 

15.3 

j .756 

1 .05 ^ 

, .05 

.62 

29 i 

Sitndag. j 





1 



31) ■ 

77.0 

a? ; 

72.6 

lai 

! .790 ' 

- ,43 ’ 

1 4.37 

.66 

31 

77.0 . 

1 7.0 ; 

73.0 

1 11.9 

i 

1 .801 , 

' .55 

■ 3 94 

! 

1 .69 


All the Migpomwtiie-tti ekiaenfca are computed tiie Oreenwiek Coiistots* 


MeteoTologieul Obsermtions* 




Ahstraet of tbe ' Mesults of the Sourly Meteorohgiml Oisermtiom 
talceM at the Simegor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta, 
in the month of March, 1857 . 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrioai elements 
dependent thereon. 



® 5 

Range c 

)f the Barometer 

£ *“ 

Range of the Temperature 


s s-i 

for each hour during 

A I 

for 

each hour during 

Hoar. 

p ptj 

t 

he month. 



the month. 



Si fP C^^ 




■ G g 





i- 05 

Max. 

' Min. 

DifF. 

- 

i H 

Max. 

Min. 

DiC 











Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

O 

0 

0 

0 

Mid- 

night. 

29 .836 

29.977 

29.690 

0.287 

76.1 

80.8 

67.0 

13 .B: ' 

1 

.830 

.966 

.686 

.280 

75.3 

80.8 

66.7 

14.1 '■ 

2 

.819 

.950 

.682 

.268 

74.8 

80.2 

66.1 

14.1 

3 

.816 

.938 

.671 

.267 

74.2 

80.2 

65.5 

14.7 

4 

.80S 

.935 

.665 

.270 

73.7 

80.2 

65.3 

14.9 

5 

.819 

.940 

.683 

.257 

73.3 

79.6 

65.0 

14.6 

6 

.838 

.963 

.694 

.269 

72.9 

78.8 

64.8 . 

14.0 

7 

.863 

30.005 

.714 

.291 

73.1 

78.8 

65.0 

13.8 

8 

.895 

.064 

.750 

.310 

76.0 

81.7 

67.7 

14.0 

9 

.913 

.061 

.758 

.303 

79.1 

84.1 

, 67.2 ^ 

16.9 

10 

.917 

.080 

.759 

.321 

81.7 

88.0 

67.0 

21.0 


.903 

.066 

.738 

.328 

84.9 

92.9 

.67.7...,' : 

,;:25.2::'^,. 

Koon. 

.876 

.035 

■ .720 

.315 

87.2 

; 96.3 

67.8 

28.5 


.842 

29.997 

,675. 

.322 

, 89.0 

',,98.2 

67.9 

30.3 

:2:\ 

,812 

';.969"' 

.652 

.317 

89.9 

', ,. 99.2'„ 

69.8 

29.4 

3 

.788 

.951 i 

.617 

.334 

90.5 

j 100.0 

69.9 

■'"■30.1- 4:, 

4 

.774 

.942 i 

.598 

.344 ■ 

90.2 

100.2 

70.0 

^30.2 


.772 

.945 i 

.584 

.361 

88.4 

98.4 

69.S 

28.6 

6 

.781 

.951 

.583 

.368 

84.8 

92.6 

67.8 

24.8 


.797 

.958 

.601 

■ '.357 ■: 

82.3 

90.2 

68.6 

21.6 

8 

.821 

.980 : 

' ■■ .632 

.348 

80.3 

87.1 

68.2 

18.9 

9 

.836 

.988 

.652 

.336 

78.9 

84.2''. 

68.6 


10 

.849 

.992 

.659 

.333 

, 77.3 

82.8 

67.4 

15.4 

11 

.844 

.980 

.666 

.314 

76.6 

81.8 

66.8 

15,0 











The Mean Heiglit of the Bai’ometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometers are derived from the observations made at the several hours 
during the month. 


IS ■ Mlefeomlogmil OhMermithm, 

dksiiVfi nj flifi ilie ■ Meteorolof/iccd Ohsermtiom 

fdkeu fd the Genera]^ s Off! ee^ Quhtdta^ 

in f^ie 'moBth-of 'Maroh^ 1S57. ' 

Hcmrly &c. of- the Observiiiioos and of the liyg-rometrical elements 

ilepeiideiit 
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0 
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Iiielies. 

Troy P.TS.. 

Xroy g]’». 



72.7 

,3.4 , 

71.0 

■ 5.1 ■ 

0.751 ■ 

8.17 

1.46 

0.S5 










"1 ' 

72 2 

' 3.1 

70.0 

A.l 

.741 

.07 

.33 

.86- 

2 

71.1) 

; 2.0 

. 70.4 ■ 

4.4 

.730 

.04 

.22 

.87''- 

S 

71. L 

, 2.8 

7 ( kO ' 

4 2 

.727 

7.04 

*.15 

.87 

4. 

71J. 

: 2.0 

(Pj.S 

■ 8.9 

.722 

.SO 

.07 

.88 

5 

'7u.7 

2.0 

tlO.I. 

3.9 

, .713 

.80 

.04 

.88 

n 

7a 1 

‘ 2.5 

Olhl 

3.8 

i ..7u0 

.72 

.04 

.SB 

7 

7(j.S 

i 2,3 

0!Mj 

«•> (J 

1 .717 

j .81 

0.95 

.89 

8 1 

72.3 

: 3.7 

To 4 

5 0 

! .736 

1 8.00 

1150 

.83 

; 

.'1 

t 

? 5.8 

7i».4 

S.7 

; .730 

! 7.05 1 

2.58 

1 .76 

10 1 

70.7 

• 8.0 

' 09.7 

' 3 2.0 

1 .720 

.74 i 

3.63 

.68 

li i 

j 

7J.U 

ll^.O 

: 6S.5 

; 10.4 

! 

1 .092 

! - 
! 

.41 

5.08 

; .59 

Koon. ' 

7S.S 

13.4 

; 07.1 

' 20.1 

1 

r 

i .001 

.03 

i 

6.34 

.53 

1 i 

,»7 

i 1 .. . . 

: .15.3 

, 00 0 

1 23.0 

i .038 

0.75 

7.33 

.48 

2 ' 

( 70.5 ■ 

; 10.4 

1 05.8 

: 2'1.0 

j .028 

j .59 

.87 

.46 

8 ' 

^ 70.1 

' 17.1 

f CU S 

i 25.7 

.018 

.48 

8.21- 

.44 

4 - 

i 70. a 

10.0 

; (u 8 

'■ 25.4 

,018 

i .50 

.09 

.45 

r* i 

I 70.0 

! 15.4, 

05*3 

■' 23J, 

.623 

.61 

7.23 

.48 

Cl 

1 70.7 

! IIJ, 

1 08.1 

j 10.7 

.084 

7.211 

5.17 

.59 

7 

1 7-i..l 

! 82 

i 70.0 

1 12.8 

1 .727 

,81 

3.77 

.67 

k 

I 73.4 

! 0.9 

; 011 9 

; 10.4 

.725 

.82 

.09 

.72 

ii 

734;i 

1 5.0 

1 79.5 

. 8.4 

.739 

8.00 

2.47 

.76 

lil 

72.H 

f 4.5 

1 70.5 

; 0.8 

.739 

.02 

1.96 

.80 

11 

72.7 

1 

j 8,9 

j 70.7 

1 

i' 5.9 

i 

.744 

,08 

J 

.69 

.83 


All file Hygtomotrieal eknients are computed bj the Greeiiwicli constants* 
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Alstract of the I^esuUs of the Mourly Meteorological Olservations 
tween at the Burvegor GeneraVs Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of March, 1B&7 , 

Solar mdiation, Weatlier, &c. 


CD 

tl 

P 

Max, Solar 
radiation. 

© o 

5!D D- 
P O . 

CD ^ d 

■+* pi 

.3 © 9. 

Prevailing dueetion 
of tlie Mind. 

Geiie.rai Aspect of the Sky. 

1 

2 

' 0- 

Swndaij, 

144,7 

Indies. 

S. • 

Olonclless till 3 a. ai. cloudy till 9 A. Ai. 

: '3 

136.7 


8. 

cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless. 

4 

M89,6 

• •) 

S. • . 

C.loudless till 6 A, Ai. scattered till 

5 

186.3 


S. & S. E. 

6 P. M. cloudless atierwards. 

Variable aspect ti.ii 3 p. m. doiidless 

6 

135.4 


S. " 

afterwards. 

Variable aspect till 2 P. Ai. doudless 

7 

138.0 

0.30 

s. 

afterwards. 

Cloudless till 7 A. Ai. scatcl. till 4 

8 

9 

Stmdatf, 

139.2, 


K. W. & K & W. 

p. Ai. cloudy, witli lightning & tlmn« 
der & rain afterwards. 

Cloudy till 10 A,. Ai. scatcl. M 

10 


0.14 

jsr. & E. 

afterwards. 

Scatcl, \i & W tin 6 A. At. cloudy 

11 

131.0 

0*52 

K & N. E. 

afterwards ; also rain between 9 a. u, 
& 1 P. AT. 

Scatcl. \i & i till 1 P. M. cloudy 

12 

184.0 ■ 


W. & ISl W. 

afterwards, also rain k thunder & 
lightning between 8 & 11 P. Ai, 
Cloudless. 

.18. 

146.0 


S. Ml 

Cloudless till 10 A. M. scatcl. '^i till 5 

14 

::140.0;.; 


S. & S. Ml 

p. AI. doudless afterwards. 

Cloudless. 

:w 

16 

Biiudai/, 

: . .. 141.5 i 


S, W. & s. 

Cloudless. 

17 

: 139.0 i 


S. Ml&S. &W. 

Cloudless till 2 p. M, seatd. till 6 

:^18 

! 

i 135.0 


S. Ml & W. 

p. M. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless, 

19 

1 13S.S 


•S. & w. & w. 

1 Cloudless. 

20 

135.0 


B."' 

Cloudless. 

:21 

144,0 


B, 

Cloudless, 

23. 

28 

Suudeuf . ' 
138.8 

''.ff 

S. 

Cloudless. 

::24 

145.0 

\ - A * ■' 

S. 

Cloudless. 

:;25' 

136.5 


s. 

Cloudless. 

26 

154.8 


s. 

Cloudless. 

■■:27. 

143.0 

^ * 

8. 

Cloudless. 

28 

139.6 

■ ^ ^ . 

S. & S. Ml 

Cloudless. 

.•29 

30 

Simd.ay. 

138.0 


S. 

Cloudless. 

31 

134.0 


s, & s. w. 

Cloudless. 


\i Cirri 3 
V^i enTO cianuli. 


iTO stratij cumuli,: o-i cumulo strati, V\-i nmibi, — i stvat-i 


IX!! 


Mleteordlogiea^ . Ohsermiimn, 


Alsfract of the Resulis of the Hourhf Alefeorohp.eal Ohsermthns 
taken at the Siirmyor General's Office, Calcutta, 

the mmitli of Mm^eJh , 

M02?THLr:EBSULTS. 

Iiiehes. 

of tlie Barm-jider for tlie iiiontb., 29.835 

yhw. It! ijlit of ije Barc/ffietor* ocnimal at Ifi a. m, on tlie Stii, 30.080 

liorilit of tlio Biiroriieter, ocoKaTed at 6 B. fd. on the SStli, . 29.583 

Kxt riajie llun^ue otBla"* Baruuieter during the irjontiij ,,, 0.497 


■ 0 ■■ 

Bry Ihdb Titcrjiiomoter for the inontb, ... ... go.g 

!d»x, TiUipi’rul’ire, occurred at 4 i\ if. on the 27tli5 ... ... 100.2 

5 !aru Ttaa|H*!’atu«\u ocnwrod ut f> A. M. on the 11th, ... 

Hxtremc llu'iige of Ibe Ihaiiptu-ature dming the month, ... ... 35.4 


0 

Miwt Wd, Bulb Thei’morncier for the month, 72.7 

Mmn Dry Bui bTherinoiiietcr above l^Iean Wet Bidb Tlieraifmieter, ... ' ' ,7.8 

Com|mt«l Mean Dew Point for tlie mcratlij ... ... . 68.8 

Dn liu.b XhernioxaeJei* above computed Mean Dew Fointj ... . , 11.7, 

, Inches. 

BIcrtirihiwfic fcna?e of vapour fur the irioutlij ... ... 0.699 


Troy grains. 

Mean weight of vapanr for the mouths ... ... 7.52 

Atblitiimal, weiglit of viipouT' K*f|tiir 4 'd for complete Batiiration, ... 3.46 

Mean degree of llymidity for the snonth^ complete sat und ion bemg unity, 0.69 


Inches. 

Baineil 3 dayit. Max. Ml of ram during 21 hours, ... ... 0.52 

Total amount of rain clnritig the mouth, ... ... *,* 0.96 

Prefiuliiig direction of the Wind, ■ ... ,,, S. & S. W. 
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Jhsfraot of the Bestdts of the Mourlg Meteorological Ohervatmis 
taJcen at the t^urdeijor GeneraVs Office, Calcidta, 
in the month of March, 1857 . 

Monthly Eesxjlts. 

Table sbowin.? the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
biewj together with the number of days on which at the same hour, 


when any particular wind was blowing it rained. 



xxit Mtete&rol^gmd Ohmrvfiiitjn^s. 

JLsiiiU'i f(f tJie SmuUs qf tli& Ilottrly Meieorohr^kal Ohm'vatmu 
taken at the Biiyretjor GemmPs Ojfke^ Calcutta^ 
in fhe-modik qf Mareli^ lSo7, 

Ihi ilie^lst ^hirelij 1857, toe Meteorologieal ObseiTatioiis after 
ti-'Si iiiliiiires intervals being taken at the Surveyor G-eiieraFs OSee, 
luey iijjiicate the ibllowiiig eire/ainstances ■: — 

la , a'o ii. ni, ; ■ . 

Ji of irhurainn ».*,*»*» 4- 20 i. aucl 4 0 p. m , 

j :^lu:Onoi!Li 9 30 do. and 11 0 do. 

ItiUi. :Muair.u:aXc:u-;i'-iitim‘, 6 yo do. f l‘“lf “n hour 

( niter siffiiise.".'' 

Jj/’.n* { dr.un. linear’ ju;i\ 3 0 p. 3 r. 

On Satiirclaj, the 7tli 3Iareh, IS-57. A Tresterii gale spning 'up 
at 1. past 5 p. SI. and blew for three quarters of an liom*. During 
llio |jrt‘valeiiei? of tlie gale tliere was mneli tlaiudep and lightiimg 
aiid also a little raiin 


Meteorological Obsermtions, xxv 

Abstract of tlie Results of the Sourly Meteorological Observations 
tahen at the Purveyor GeneraVs Office^ Oaleittta, 
in the month of » 

Latitude 22° 33' 1" Horth. Longitude 88° 20' 34" East. 

"feet. ' 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, IB. 11 


Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. 



Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32° Fafat. 

Range of the Barometer 
during the day. 

£ 

PQ S 

I'i 

Range of the Tempera- 
ture during the day. 

Date. 

Mas. , 

Mia. 

Diff. 

O § 
a ^ 

ffl fi 
<D H 

Ma.s. 

Min. 

Diif. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29.794 

29.868 

29.733 

0.135 

84.1 

93.6 

76.8 

16.8 

2 

.780 

.860 

.710 

.150 

84.4 

94.0 

78.2 

15.S 

3 

.793 

.867 

.733 

.124 

84.2 

93.6 

78.4 

15.2 

4 

.817 

.914 

.733 

H81 

84.3 

92.6 

77.6 

15.0 

5 

6 

Sunday, 

.854 

.929 

.773 

.156 

81.9 

90.6 

76.7 

13.0 

7 

.854 , i 

.932 

.730 

.202 

78.9 

89.2 

70.0 

19.2 

8 

.858 

.932 

.778 

,154 

77.0 

85.6 

70.6 

15.0 

9 

.836 1 

.905 

.737 

.168 

78.2 

87.2 

69.4 

17.8 

10 

.794 

.866 

.696 

.170 

81.0 

90.2 

74.0 

16.2 

11 

.778 

.848 

.669 

.179 

81.6 

92.8 

71.6 

21.2 ' 

12 

13 

' Sunday, 
.699 

.771 : 

.632 

! ■ i 

.139 

84.1 

93.8 

77.0 

16.8 

14 

.699 

.772 

.632 

..140.'' 

84.4 1 

94.6 

76.6 

! 18.0 

15 

.698 

.775 

.606 

; .169 

86.6 1 

96.2 

79.8 

16.4 

16 

.624 1 

.720 

.528 

.192 

87.7 

98.4 

80.2 

18.2 

17 

.622 

.687 

.565 

.122 

1 ■ 88.5' 

1 98.1 

81.2 

16.9 

18 

.700 

.769 

.644 

.125 

! 86.7 

i 94.8 

81.0 

13.8 

19 

20 

Sunday. 

.737 

' .794 

.663 

.131 

85.0 

92.5 

77.0 

15.5 

21 

.748 

.829 

.671 

.158 

82.8 

93.8 

75.0 

18.8 

22 

.780 

.864 

.698 

.166 

79.9 

89.7 

71.1 

18.6 

23 

.834 

.911 

.693 

.218 

76.3 

84.8 

71.3 

13.5 

24 

.802 

.893 

.728 

.165 

79.5 

89.8 

69.5 

20.3 

25 

.786 

.860 

.698 

.162 

83.0 

92,0 

75.6 

16.4 

26 

27 

Sunday. 

.731 

.793 

.660 

.132 

85.7 

94.8 

78.5 

16.3 

28 

.789 

.872 

.703 

.169 

83.9 

94.3 

74.6 

19.7 

29 

.732 

.806 

.633 

.173 

85.4 

96.0 

77.0 

19.0 

30 

.655 

.733 

.563 

.169 

87.3 

: 98.8 

1 

79.8 

19,0 


The Mean lieiglit of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulh 
Thermometers are derived from the twenty-four hourly observations made during 
the day. 


' MiBieofTohijical Ohservutiofis. 

Abstract of the Results of the Eourlg Meteorological Olsenatiom 
taken at the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of April, I'&tR. 

Daily ^Teans, &c. of the Observatioas and of the Hygrometrioal elements 

^ependeut thereoa. 


Date. 


a 


1 

2 

3 

4 

h 

6 

7 

8 
9: 

in 

i\ 

1,2 

Hi 

14 

U 

16 

17 

U 

19 

26 

21 

22 

23 

24 
2^ 

26 

27 

28 
29 
SO 


u z I 

77 5 i 

77.0 j 

77.1 j 

I 72 . 4 ’ 1 

; 73.1 
! 71.5 
i , 71.9 

' 75 . 8 I 

I 76.2 i 

$"uniiuv.\ 
; 78 2^ ;■ 
' 7H.4 
. 80,1 1 
j 79.7 1 
i 7ai I 
i mi i 

I . 

* Stmdnpf 
‘ 78.7 

74.8 
74'.a 

70.1 
72.4 
7tl4 

Sumla^ 

78 9* 
76 0 
76.0 

78.9 


•tS 

w 

aj 

'c 

& ■ 

G ■ .■■■ 

i 

sw 

i' > 

0 

force of 

9U 

a , 

0 

S' ^ 
j> 

0 

M-i , , 

0 "S 

i 3 

^ a 

0 U 

. 

"71 « 0 

© 

aa. 

? S 
2 ® 
S ‘-3 

K 1 

> 

0 ' 

45 

« 

ss 

m 

Q 

rs- 

Jj, 

wit 

1 « 

1 

Elastic 

our. 

^ 0 
7s 

3.S 
'Si 3 

r*' tt 

*Sj flS "s 

^ S'S 

g £ S 

*0 

© “ 

£ s 
S’” 

Im ■ 

c 

. 

a. 

S. 

-0 

Q 

J . 

f . 

a ^ 
|> * 

Mean 
in a 

.£ *1 ® 

•ts 1 © 
Aa. 

'tJ ■&, 

a a 

« 0 ., 

© O '. 

: 

0 

0 

r 0 

Inches. 

T. gr. 

T. gr. 


G.9 

73-7 

1 10^ 4 

^ 0.819 

8.78 

3.43 

0.72 

6.0 

74.0 

1 ■ 10.4 

i .827 

.80 

•45 

.72 

B.ti 

74.7 

i . 0-5 

' ,84:6 

,9.05 

.19 

.74 

7.2 

73.5 

I 10.8 

,814 

8.70 

.58 

.71 

. ■■■ 

9.> 

67.6 

' 14.3 

,672 

7.23 

4.21 

.63 

5.S 

70,2 . 

8.7 ■ 

.732 

.91 

2.56 

,76 

5.5 

6S.7 

B.3 ' 

.677 

,57 

.33 

.77 

6.;i 

68.7 

9.5 

.697 

.54 

.n 

.74 

5 2 

73.2 

1 7 8 

.806 

8.68 

.46 

,78 

5.4 

73 5 

I 8.1 

. .814 

.76 

.58 

.77 

50 

6.0 

1 75.2 
75.-1 

1 

! 8.9 

’ 9.0 ' 

.860 

,86«5 

9.20 

.26 

3.01 

.05 

.75 

.75 

6,5 

1 76 8 

: 9.8 

.905 

.63 

.51 

.73 

80 

t 75.7 

12 0 

.873 

.28 

4.28 

.68 

10 -1 

! 72 U 

; 15.6 

.797 

8.45 

5.43 

.61 

6.3 

i 77 2 

i 9.5 

.016 

9.75 

3.43 

.74 

6.3 

75.5 

' 9,5 

,868 

.27 

.26 

.74 

8.0 

70.8 

i 12-0 

.7-10 

8.00 

.75 

.68 

5.1 

72.2 

7,7 

' ,781 

.41 

2.37 

.78 

6.2 

1 67 0 ■ , 

9 3 

1 .659 

7.17 

.52 

.74 

7d 

68 8 

10.7 

I .699 

,54 

3.12 

.71 

641 

1 73,1 

9 9 

,Bfs3 

8.6X 

.21 

.73 

6S 

7S.5 

10.2 

.868 

9.27 

,53 

.72 

7.0 

72 0 i 

11.9 

.776 

8.30 

.83 

.68 

9.4 

71.3 

-14.1 

,758 

,10 

4.5S 

.64 

8,4 ! 

i 

74.7 

■ 12.6 

,846 

.90 

.43 

.67 


" a 
bo 
a 


Ail tli6 Ilygroiaettical ©lemeats ar© coisiputsd bj tbo dreeiiwicli ooiistaiats* 
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Abstract of the Mesults of the B^ourlg Meteorological Observations 
talcen at the Si^rvegor OeneraVs OJfce^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of April, 1857 . 

Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometvical elements 
dependent thereon. 


Range of the Barometer for 
each hour during the 
month. 


Ratige or the Tempera- 
ture for e-joh hour 
during the 
month. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

o 

29.760 

29.863 

29.577 

0.286 

78.8 

83.6 

71.4 

12.2 

.761 

.854 

.574 

.280 

78.4 

83.2 

70.7 

12.5 

.738 

.816 

.566 

.280 

78.1 

83.2 

70.6 

12.6 

.739 

,862 

.571 

.291 

77.5 

83.0 

70.4 

12.6 

.749 

.855 

.621 

.234 

76.9 

81.0 

69.4 

X1.6 

.753 

.860 

.608 

.252 

76.9 

81.6 

69.4 

12.2 

.776 

.895 

,617 

.278 

76.7 

81.2 

69.7 

11.5 

.798 

.906 

.648 

.258 

77.7 

82.0 

71.0 

11.0 

.822 

.919 

,667 

,252 

80.6 

85.0 

74.1 

10.9 

.832 

.930 

.680 

.250 

83.6 

88.2 

75.6 

12.6 

.830 

.932 

.687 

.245 

85.9 

91.0 

76.7 

14.3 

.818 

.918 

.681 

.237 

88.4 

93.4 

78.0 

15.4 

.799 

.905 

.668 

,237 

89.9 

95.2 

79.6 

15.6 

.766 

.885 

.636 

.249 

91.4 

96.6 

81.6 

15.0 

.736 

.846 

.600 

.246 

92.3 

97.8 

84.3 

13.5 

.710 

.838 

.570 

.268 

92.3 

98,8 

83.2 

15.6 

1 .687 

.814 

.548 

.266 

91.4 

98.4 

80.4 

18.0 

.682 

.802 

.529 

.273 

89.3 

96.8 

80.0 

16.8 

.697 

.814 

.528 

.286 

85.9 

92.0 

76.4 

16.6 

.720 

.834 

.541 

.293 

83.4 

89.3 

71.8 

17.5 

.753 

.864 

.574 

.290 

i 81.7 

86.4 

70.6 

15.8 

.776 

.898 

.591 

.307 

80.1 

85.0 

70 0 

15.0 

.775 

.922 

.602 

'.320 

79.1 

84.2 

70.0 

14,2 

.773 

.932 

.598 

.334 1 

. 78.5 

84.1 

70.4 

13.7 


The Mean height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometers are derived from the obse:^ations made at tlie several hours 
during the month. 


xxvili , Metem*Glogw(il Obse.rmimn, 

AUfmet of the Memdis of iM S&urlf Ileteorohgieal Ohservathm 
ffdm ai the Swrmgor Generd's Ojfiee, Qdeutta 
in the mmitk qf Aprils 1S57, 


Hourly See. of the Observations aiuiof,. Hie Hygrometrical elements 

ilependent thereon. 


Hour. 

s 

J-i 

'V W 

’!> 5» 

a 

S Si. 

i «• ' S ■ 

1 iS 

j Oi' 

! js 
! 1 

S' 

'! b 

1 

! 

« 

Q 

1 . 5 

h a'- 

E 

e 

Q 

s 

& 

§ 

'S' 

■ tE 

Ci 

1 «u 

f £ 

o 

■BiJ 

1 sc SS 

f sz 3 

; m .5^ 

i ^ > 

B o 

jrfi 

K® 

O ^ 

'■** 1* 
I& s ^ 

fi ss ^ 

35 ® 5 

'SU 7^ 

JS 

Additional \¥eie^ht of 
Vapour required 
for complete satu- 
ration. 

Mean degree of Hu- 
midily, complete 
saturation being 
unity. 


i 

“ 

i 

f, ■ 0 

t o 

0 

i 

j Inches, 

* 

T. gr. 

i m 

T.gr. 


Muh 

niuht. 

1 

75,2 

1 3.6 

73.4 

5.4 

* O.Sll 

8.78 

1.66 

0.84 

1 

74J 

3.5 

73.1 

ti.S 

1 .803 

.70 

.61 

.84 

2 

74.7 

; 3.4 

73.0 

5.1 

.801 

.07 

.55 

.85 

S 

71.2 

j 3.3 

. 72.5 

5.0 

.787 

.54 

.50 

.85 

4 

78.y 

! 3.0 

72.4 

4.5 

. ,785 

.51 

.35 

.86 

1* 

! 7L1 

2.S 

72.7 

4.2- 

.702 

.61 

.25. 

.87 

8 

‘ 73.11 

1 2.S 

72.5 

4.2 

.787 

.50 

.24 

.87 

7 

1 7h*i 

! 3.1 

1 73.0 

4.7 

.801 

.67 

.43 

.86 

8 

} 75.11 

1 4.7 

i 73.5 

; 7.1 

.814 

,78 

2.23 

.80 

il 

1 7lj.8 

^ as 

i 73.4 

' 10.2 

.811 

.60 

3.34 

.72 

m 

j 77.8 

aa 

! 73.4 ■ 

; 12.5 

.811 

.64 

4.23 

.67 

ii 

78.1 

10.3 

72.9 ; 

15.5 

.797 

' .45 

5.39 

.61 

Noon, 

1 , 

! 7a2 

i 11.7 

72.3 1 

17.6 

.783 

.27 i 

6.19 

.57 

1 

i 79.0 

12,4 

72.8 

18.6 1 

,795 

.38 

.72 

.56 

2 

1 71*. I 

13.2 - 

72.5 

10.8 

! .787 

.28 

7.22 

.53 

8 

78..‘5 

m,6 1 

71.0 

20.7 ' 

.760 

.05 

. .45 

.52 

4 , 

1 7S.3 

lai 

: 71.7 

10.7 

.768 

.09 

.01 

.54 

r> 

1 78.3 

11.0 ! 

72.8 , 

ua 

.795 

.41 

5.80 

59 

fi 

1 77.9 

BM 

73.9 

12.0 

.824 

.79 

4.08 

.68 

7 

76.5 

ail 

73.0 . 

10.4 

I .801 

.m 

3.38 

.72 

8 

75.9 

m 

73.0 ‘ 

B.7 

.801 

.00 

2.77 

.76 


75.1 

5.0 

72.6 : 

7.5 

.790 

.52 

.32 

.79 

IC^ 

74.7 

4,4 

72.5 ; 

6.6 

.787 

.51 

.02 

.81 

11 

74.2 

4.3 

72.0 ; 

6.5 

.776 

.38 

1.97 

.81 


Ml tlie Hjgroaiotricfil ekaieiitB are coHspufced by^ the Owenwicli coBstants, 



Meteorological Observations. sxix 

Abstract of the Results of the JELowrlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor GeneraVs Office^ Qaleutta, 
in the month of Ap'il^ 1857. 

Solar Eadiation, Weather, &c. 


1 

Max. )Solar 
radiation. 

. 

Eain Grange 
5 feet above 
Ground. 

Prevailing direction 
of the Wind. 

General Aspect of the Sky. 

1 

0 

130.5 

Inches. 

S. 

Cloudless till Koon, scatd. '^i till 9 P. M. 

2 

132.0 

.. 

s. 

cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless till 1 p. M. scattered -^i or 

3 

135.0 


s. 

'^i till 6 p. M. cloudless afterwards. 
Plying clouds the whole day. 

4 

128.0 

• • 

S. ■ 

Cloudy. 

5 

6 

Sunday. 

127.0 


s. & s. w. 

Cloudy, 

1 

109.2 

1.13 

s. 

Cloudy, also raining & thundering & 

8 

124.0 


Variable. 

lightning between 7 P. M. & midnight. 
Cloudy till 7 P. M. cloudless afterwards. 

9 

135.4 

• • 

S. & w. & s. w. 

Cloudy the whole day; also drizzling 

10 


0.15 

s. 

between 3 & 6 a. M. & also at 8 P. M. 
Cloudy, also raining at 6 P. M, 

11 

isas 

« • 

s. 

Cloudless at 8 a. m. scatd. ^i afterwards, 

12 

13 

Sunday. 

129.0 

• « 

s. 

also raining at 8 p. M. also thunders 
and lightning between 8 & 11 p. m. 

Scatd. clouds nearly the whole day. 

14 

133,0 


s. 

also drizzling at 7 P. M. [wards. 

Cloudless till 4 a. m. scatd. '^i affcer- 

15 

131.0 

• 41 

s. 

Cloudless nearly the whole day. 

16 

136.0 


S.' , 

Cloudless. 

17 

147.0 

• • 

:a,. 

Cloudless. [wards. 

18 

131.7 


,S. , V , 

Cloudless till 3 A. M. scatd. clouds after- 

19 

20 

Sunday. 

124.0 


S.R. ■ . ■'■i 

Cloudy. 

21 

130.0 

0.42 


Cloudy & drizzling between 2 & 4 A. M. 

22 

125.0 

0.10 

s. 

and also between 8 & 9 P. M. 

Cloudy, also rain at 8 p. M. also thun- 

23 



S. & N. w. 

dering & lightning from 8 r. M. to 
midnight. 

Cloudy, also drizzling at 9 P. M. 

24 

132.0 

■■ 

S. E. & S. 

Cloudless till 4 a, m. scatd. clouds till 

:'25 

140.0 


S. 

5 P. M. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudy nearly the whole day. 

26 

27 

Sunday. 

139.0 


S. & S. E. 

Cloudless tin Noon, cloudy afterwards. 

28 

131.6 

« « 

S. (S. E. gale between 

Cloudy, also thundering and lightning 

29 

139.0 


midnight & 1 A. M.) 

S. 

and raining before sunrise and also 
after sunset. 

Cloudless. 

80 

141.0 


s. & s. w. 

Cloudless till 5 A. scatd. M & till 




5. P. M. cloudless afterwards. 


M Cirri, ^-i Cirro strati, ^i Cumuli, Cumulo strati, Vui Iffimbi, — i Strati, 
Vv i Cirro cumuli. 



A..S.A" 


(Jt^serdniiom* 


Ahimci of lie Mesulta of the Hourly 2Ief eonhfoal OUervatiom 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Culcutfa, 

in ihemmiMqf ' 

liESi-CTs.: 

lundit of !1 k-» Bm’omciw fur ^ 29 760 ' 

lliix. of fla» liarometiT oeourred at 10 a. m* onll.e 7tli arid '* ^ 

11. i\ mi rhe Stl'L 

, . •* *. 29,932 

infill. rl‘ ihv IJiiroBadef iX'dirml at 0 l\ M. on tho IGthy 29 5^8 

E&tivriie rungv uf the Burowoter durmg the month, ' a 


lEim 'Dry Hulls Xkermameter fnp ilnf 

Toil ip( ‘rat m\‘ oururn d at ;i x\ M, mi tho SOtli, 
:WiiL IVriipiTat uro omim-il at 4 <k 5 a. m, uit the Otli, 
Eitivine nmge of tho Teiuporature diiriiig'tlie moiitli, 


Moan \Tct Bnib Thennomctor for the* montla 

^ • • » »' 

Mean Dry Bnlb Thmrnimeier above Menu Wat Bulb Tlierinometer .. 
Coiii|iHtt'tl .Meiui Bow-pomi for the niotdh, ,, 

Mean Dry Biitb llieroiameter sibtive eoiiiputecl mean Bew-poiiit, " 

Meaii Ekstk ibra^ of Tajjour for the jiKmth, ■ 


Troy grains. 

Mean Weight of Tfi|ifnip for the iwwth, * • . , g ^,0 

Addil ioiial MXIght of T ajwur W|Uira! for eoRtpletc* «af and icm, , . 3.40 

Mean ik$rm of iimaiaifcy for the looatli, eoinplete sat umt ion king unify, 0.71 


Baitict! 10 tlays^ Max» frill of rain during 21 houw, 
Xolti! amoimt of rain during tho mouthy 
P wahhig direction of the Wiu4 • • 


Inches* ;.(| 

LIS 

1.80 


Meteorological Ohservations, xxsi 


Al^stract of the MestilU of the Hourlg Meteorological Gbservatiom 
taken ^ at the Btirvegor GeneraVs Office^ Calcutta , 
in the month of Ajgrilj 1857. 

Monthly Eistjlts. 


Table showing the nnmber of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, together with the number of days on which at the same hour when 
any particular wind was blowing it rained. 


Hour, 

N, 

o 

*S5 


c 

o 

£5 

*s 

E. 

Rain on. 

S. E. 

Rain on- 

S. 

Rain on. ! 

CO 

o 

'5 

W. 

Rain on. 


c 

0 

.S 

cd 

Calm. 

G 

O 

.S' 

*s 

05 : 






No 

oi 

days 












Midnight. 



1 

1 



4 


21 










1 







4 


21 

1 







1 


2 





1 


8 


20 

1 

1 








3 







3 


21 

1 

2 

1 







. 4 . ' 



2 




2 


19 

1 

2 

2 







6 



1 


3 


2 


18 


1 

1 







6 



1 


4 


3 


13 

1 

1 


4 






7 



■ 2 


3 


3 


13 


3 


2 






8 



1 


5 


3 


13 


3 


1 : 






9 1 

1 




3 


5 


14 


3 








10 





1 


3 


14 


7 


1 






11 







2 

! 


16 


6 


2 






Noon. 



j 




3 

1 

: 15 


6 


2 






1 


' 





2 


15 


7 


2 






2 







3 


14 


6 


3 






3 


! 

il 




2 


14 


6 


3 






4 

I 






3 


18 

1 

6 








h 







6 


19 


1 








6 

1 






5 


19 

1 

1 








7 

1 

1 



2 


3 


19 

1 





1 




8 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 


' 2 


16 




1 

1 

3 

1 



9 

1 

1 



2 


3 


17 






3 

3 



30 



1 

1 

2 


5 


i 15' 






1 


1 


n 

1 ' 


1 

1 

2 


1 4 

! 


!'16 

i 

1 


i 

1 


1 


1 







’XXXI i 


Mefe&mh^ieal -'OMermlmm* 


Aldmd nf the IleBulis ■&f "tke Somlp Meteorological Ohermtmis 
iti he at the Surveyor GmieraF^ Otdmiiay 

in the mmith of Apii^ lSt)7. 


On 2'i'tli April, 1857, tlie lleteorologiea'i. Obi?i‘rvatioiLS after ten minutes 
iiiti'rviils being tiiLeji i\t Ike '.Stirveyar Geiiernr» Olliee, Ikey indiuate ihe following 
eiivuniatiiin'e?!. 


Iiet(d Tane Allrimiiim Barometer, •* 

B'it'io Afaxliiuini Barometer,.. 

.Ditto MinimioB IV'Kiperatmv, 


ii. in. li. m. 

2 30 A. M. & , 4 "35' 

• . «. 0 50 ditto & 10 40 ditto. 

. ^Between 5 20 & 5 30 a. m. 

^ OP tp*. of au Iioiip before sunrise. 

& 4 0 p. M. 


Ditto Sfaximum IVmpemtujv, 8 


petweeii 3 20 

diuiiig whieli time the Tliermomc- 


1 

ter was stutioiiurj. 


'rXXXlii'': 


JMsteoTologieciX OhBe7*V(itions. ^ 

Abstract of the Results of the Sowly Meteorological Ohservatiom 
taken at the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of May, 1857. 

Latitude 22° 33' 1" North. Longitude-88° 20' Sd" East. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, Is!!*!. 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. 



Height of 
larometei* 

° Faht. 

Range of the Barometer 
during the day. 

Date. 

Mean 
the 1 
at 3^ 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1 

29.689 

29.778 

29.627 

0.151 

2 

.641 

.726 

.546 

.180 

3 

4 

Sunday. 

.596 

.656 

.532 

.124 

5 

.622 

.707 

.544 

.163 

6 

.584 

.646 

.497 

.149 

7 

,618 

.680 

.512 

.168 

8 

.570 

.627 

.492 

.135 

' , 9 

.530 

.693 

.485 

.108 

10 

11 

Sunday. 

.667 

,731 

.507 

.134 

12 

.650 

.70-i 

.547 

.157 

13 

.694 

.756 

.611 

.145 

14 

.722 

.787 

.658 

.129 

15 

.694 

.758 

.603 

*155 

16 

.668 

.733 

.582 

.151 

17 

IS 

Sunday. 

.506 

.568 

.413 

.155 

19 

.514 

.581 

.423 

.158 

20 

.586 

.734 

.502 

.232 

21 

.633 

.736 

.551 

.185 

22 

.688 

.755 

.610 

.145 

23 

.691 

.758 

.616 

.142 

24 

25 

Sunday. 

.628 

,687 

.548 

.139 

26 

.540 

.611 

.432 

.179 

27 

.437 

.510 

.345 

.165 

28 

.410 

.480 

.337 

.143 

29 

.489 

.559 

.432 

.127 

30 

.519 

.587 

.450 

.137 

31 

Sunday. | 


1 



rO J_; 

a M 

- i 

p I 

Cd r* 
(D IT** 


0 

58.4 

87.4 


88.3 

87.4 

87.0 

86.5 

83.0 

80.7 


8L7 

86.3 

86.3 

85.3 

87.3 

87.6 


86,8 

88.3 
84.9 

84.4 

82.1 

86.7 


86.1 

87.0 
86.8 
86,3 
86.9 

87.1 


Range of the Tempera- 
ture during the da3r. 


Max, 


0 

100.0 

96.7 


99.6 

96.6 

93.2 

93.6 

93.6 

91.6 


90.2 

94.6 
94.1 

93.0 

94.4 

95.6 


96.4 

97.0 

92.0 

94.0 
90 0 

93.8 


93.8 

94.5 

95.7 

97.5 

94.2 

94.6 


Min. 


79.5 

79.7 


82.0 

80.6 

81.7 

69.0 

73.0 

73.6 


74.5 

81.6 

80.1 

78.2 

8i.l 

82.0 


78.8 

81.6 

70.6 

73.5 

73.4 

80.4 


80.4 

80.8 

81.0 

79.8 

80.2 

78.8 


DifF. 


o 

20.5 

17.0 


17.6 

16.0 

11.5 

24.6 

20.6 

18.0 


15.7 

13.0 

14.0 
148 

13.3 

13.6 


17.6 

15.4 

15.4 
1B.5 
i46 

13.4 


13.4 

13.7 

14.1 

17.7 

14.0 

15.8 


TJie Mean height of the Baromefcej*, as Hkewise the Mean Pry and Wet Bulb 
til ^ derivedj from the twenty-four hourly observations niudCj dining 


xxxiY * Meteomhgiml OhsermUmu. 

Abstrmt of the MemiU'B of the Ilourlg Meteowhgiml , OhmrvaUom 
iaheoi at t-lie Bwrmgor- Gmieral'o Office^ Oidcutta^ ' 
m the mmith' of Mag, 18B7 , 

, Bailf Meiffis, Sec. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrica! elements ' ' " ■ 
dependent thereon. fContimiedJ 


i 

Bale, i 

u 

s> 

'p 

:2 

JU 

as 0 

^ 1 

S 0 ' 

,5 3 

0 

.ii 

sS 

jS 

'3 

« 

&h. 

Q 

Computed Dew Point. 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

jMcan Elastic force of 
Vapour. 

Mean Weight of Vapour 
in a cubic foot of air. 

Additional 'Weight of Va- 
pour required for com- 
plete saturation. 

Mean degree of Humi- 
dity, complete satura- j 
tion being unity. | 


0 

n 

0 

0 

Ia'ieliC‘3. 

T.,gr. 

T. gr. 


1 

77.5 

10.9 

72.0 

10.4 

0.776 

8.23 

5.61 

0.60 

«> 

A 

80.1 

7.3 . 

76.4 

11.0 

•893 

9.51 

3.94 

.71 

3 









4 

80.8 

7.5 

TtSi 

11.3 

.910 

.67 

4.13 

.70 

5 


6.5 

77.6 

9.8 

.928 

.87 

3,58 

.73 

6 

80.8 

6.2 

77.7 

9.3 

.931 

.92 

.37 

.75 

7 

8<L1 

6.4 

76.9 

9.0 

.908 

.66 

.44 

.74 

8 

78.7 

4.3 

■ 76,5 

6.5 

.896 

.61 

2.21 

.81 

il 

77.0 

3.7 

75.1 

. 5.6 

,857 

.23 

l.Sl 

..84 

10 

StUMflafi, 








11 ' 

78.1 ^ 

3.6 

76.3 

5.4 

.890 

.59 

.78 

.84. 

12 

81.1 

! 5.2 

78.5 

7.8 

.955 

10.18 

2,84 

.78 

13 

80.0 : 

‘ 5.4 

78.2 

S.l 

.946 

.09 

.93 

.78 

14 

80 Jj 

1 5.3 

77.3 

8.0 

.919 

9.82 

.82 

.78 

15 

81.4 

5.9 

7S.4 

8,9 

.952 

10.12 

3.29 

.76 

16 

81.7 : 

5.9 

78.7 

8.9 

.961 

.22 

.30 

.76 

17 

SuMdmi» 








IS 

80.7 

8.1 

77.6 

9.2 

.928 

9.89 

.32 

.75 

10 

83.1 

5.4 

80.4 

8,1 

1.014 

10.76 

,12 

.78 

20 

77.0 

7.0 

74.4 

10.5 

0.838 

8.95 

,64 

.72 

21 

77.0 1 

7.4 

73.3 

11,1. 

.809 

,65 

.60 

.70 

22 

77:1 1 

5.0 ! 

74.6 ^ 

7.3 

.843 ' 

9.05 1 

2.46 

.79 

23 

79.9 

5.8 ' 

77.0 

a7 

.910 ■ 

.71 j 

3.09 

.76 

24 



1 

i 


1 

1 



25 

80.3 

5.8 ' 

77.4 i 

8.7 

.922 

,83 

.12 

.76 

2S 

mA 

6.6 

77.1 

m 1 

.913 

.72 ! 

.57 

.73 

27 

79.8 

7.0 

76.3 

10.5 i 

,890 

.48 j 

.73 

.72 

28 

79.7 

6.6 

76.4 

9.9 ! 

.893 

.53 j 

.49 

.73 

29 

8L0 

5.S 

78.0 

8.0 : 

.967 ^ 

10.30 

2.95 

.78 

80 

S1.6 

5.5 

78.8 i 

as 1 

.964 

.27 1 

3.06 i 

.77 

Si 

Sundmu. 




1 

1 




411 thi Hygroffl^eMoid eleiamts itre ©omputed l)y tli© Oreeawieli OoEstaafe^ 


Meteoro logical Ohsermtions. 


XXXV : 


Ahtraet of the H-esidts of the ITourlg Meteorological Obsermtions 
taken at the Btirvegor QeneraVs Office^ QahuUa^ 
in the month of May^ 1857 , 


Hourly Meaus, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. 


Hour* 

•si J 

'Svi 2 

'Zb 

S ^ 

cl JS 

O 4-» S!3 
k-K ' 

Range of the Barometer 
for each hour during 
the month. 

Mean Dry Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Range of the Temperature 
for each hour during 
the month. 

Mas. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Mas. 

'Min. ■ 

Diff. 


Inches. 

Indies. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Mid- 

night. 

20 .618 

29.726 

29.412 

0.314 

81.2 

85.4 

73.0 

12.4 

1 

.603 

.719 

.408 

.311 

81.1 

84.8 

74.8 

10.0 

2 

.591 

.705 

.411 

.294 

80.9 

84.2 

74.7 

9.5 

3 

.682 

.696 

.400 

.296 

80.9 

84.0 

74.6 

9.4 

4 

.585 

.707 

.400 

.307 

80.7 

83.8 

74.5 

9.3 

5 

.600 

.719 

.405 

.314 

80.5 

83.3 , 

74.8 

8.5 

6 

.618 , 

.716 

.410 

.336 

80.8 

83.8 

75.0 

8.8 

n 

.637 i 

.765 

.416 

,349 i 

82.0 

85.4 

75.3 

10.1 

8 

.652 

.774 

^ .425 

,349 

84.4 

87.2 : 

77.0 

10.2 

9 

.658 

.787 

.431 

.356 

86.7 

90.8 

78.0 

12.8 

10 

.656 

.777 

.434 

.343 

89.2 

92.6 

80.0 

12.6 

11 

.643 

.776 

.437 

.349 

91.0 

95.2 

82.8 

12.4 

Koon. 

.627 

.766 

: j 

.415 

.351 

92.3 

96,4 

' 85.0 

11.4 

1 

.508 

.731 

' .386 

■ .345 

93.6 

99.6 

87.6 

12.0 

2 

.570 

.698 

^ .364 

.329 

94.1 

99.4 

88.6 

10.8 

3 

.5o0 

.687 

.344 

.343 

93.7 

100.0 

80.6 

19.4 

4 

.530 

.679 

.337 

.342 

92.9 

99.9 

76.4 

23.5 

5 

.527 

.661 

.346 

.315 

91.4 

98.0 

73.6 

24.4 

6 

.543 

.658 

.367 

,291 

88.4 

94.0 

74.6 

19-4 

7 

.563 

.701 

.381 

.320 

85.8 

90.7 

75.6 

15.1 

8 

.589 

.734 

.402 

, .332 

84 2 

88.6 

75.6 

13.0 

9 

.613 

.730 

.406 

.324 

83.5 

87.2 

75.5 

U.7 

10 

.620 

.740 

.398 

.342 

82.6 

86.6 

75.0 

11.6 

11 

.617 

.736 

.399 

.337 

81,6 

86.4 

69.0 

17.4 


The Mean Height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometers are derived from the observations made at the several horns 
during the month. 
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i 
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JZ 
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S' 

a 
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u 
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o 

0 

H 

1 

.S 

v» 

m aJ* 
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4; 
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O <4m4' 
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.-.S'® 

^ ^ B 
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* .2 s 

|ri 

7: w ^ 

® (i) .ti 

g « g 

111 

§ 

^ fS *2 
’5 

s w 

1 

0 

1 0 

i ■ ■ ■ 

o 

0 

Ineltes. 

Tray grs 

- 

Troy grs. 


^1- : 
lih ! 

77. 7 

i 

1 S.t.^ 

75.0 i 

5.3 

0.870 

0.47 ' 

1.71 

0.83 

1 

77,8 

■ 3.3 

7(5.1 i 

5.0 . 

.885 

.53 

,04 

.85 

2 

'77.'„i 

i 3.0 

70.4 1 

4.5 

.893 

.62 

.48 

.87 

3 

7S.I) 

! 2.0 

70.5 . ' 1 

4,4 

■W 

.67 

,43 

.87 

4 

TM.tl 

1 2.7 

70.0 j 

4.1 

1 .800 

.09 , 

.35 

.88 

R 

78.0 

1 2.5 

78,7 

3.B ' 

^ .0f,i2 

.72 

.26 

.89 


7s.:j 

: 2.5 

7i,u 

3.8 

; .910 

, , .81- 

.20 

.89 

7 

7il.O 

3.0 

77-5 

4.5 

1 .925 , 

.94, 

,53 

.87 

8 . 

80.1. 

' 4.3 

77.0 

6.5 

' ,037 

10 . 0'2 

2.20 

.81 

9 

81.0 

,>■ ».l» 1 

78.1 1 

8.0 

1 .913 

. 0 . 1 , 

3.14 

.76 

!0 

81.8 

7.4 

78.1 ; 

11.1 

i .943 

.no 

4.10 

,71 

11 

82,1 

1 8.0 

't ■ 

1 

i 77.0 j 

i 1 

13.4 

j ,928 

; 9,81 

5.13 

,66 


82,i 

i 

: 9.0 

' ■ ! 

! 77. % 1 

140 

1 

j .922 

.71 

.79 

,63 

I 

82.8 

; lo.B 

i 77.4 j 

16.2 

1 .922 

.60 

6.30 

.60 

2 

8:LI 

* 11.0 

1 77.0 1 

10 5 

1 .928 

.73 

.50 

.60 

3 

82.r# 

! 11-2 

t 70.0 ! 

16.8 

j .908 

.53 

.61 i 

.50 

4 

81,8 

; ILl 

^ 7r».2 1 

16 J 

I ,887 1 

.33 

.44 ' 

.59 

5 

82.0 

1 0.4 

j 77.3 : 

14a 

f .919 

,70 

5.40 

.64 

6 

80.7 

7,7 

i 70,g 

11.6 

j .905 

.50 

4.35 , 

.69 

7 

70.0 

0 2 

: 70.5 1 

9 3 

i .806 

.57 

3.26 , 

.75 

8 

; 78,7 

w.ti 

' 75.9 i 

a3 

1 ,879 

*42 

2,82 

.77 

9 i 

78 5 


76.0 

7,5 

.882 

.45 

,55 

.70 

10 * 

78 S 

4.3 

7ai 

6.5 

.885 

,50 

.18 

,81 

11. 

77.8 

S,8 

75,9 

5.7 

.870 

.46 

I.SS 

.83 

, ^ ,, 









Ail Ike Hygr 0 Bietneai elements 

lore eemputed by tlie Clreeiiwicli eonstaiits. 












Meteorological Ohservatious. xixvii 

Abstract of the Mesults of the Hoiirlg Meteorological Ohservations 
taken at the Purveyor GeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the Quonth of 3£ay^l^5^, 

Solar a'adiation, Weatlaer, &c. 


! 1 

Max. Solar 
radiation. 

p o 
fee 1> . 
iP o . 
C3 

■all 
^ ^ 

Prevailing direction 
of the Wind. 

G-eneral Aspect of the Shy. 

1 

0 

140.0 

Inches. 

S. 

Cloudless. 

2 

145.0 

. • 

s. 

Cioudiess, 

s 

4 

Siiialau* 

133.6 

.. 

s. 

[afte.vTi"ards. 

Cloudless till I^oon, scattered clouds 

6 

1-12.0 


s. 

CioudJess. [^rai’ds. 

Cioudiess till 5 a. m. scattered a i‘ter- 

6 

124..5 


S. (high.) 

7 

131.4 

2.38 

S. & S. E. (high.) 

Cloudy, also a gale with iiuicli vain and 

S 

125.0 

0,88 

S. E. & S. : 

hailstones and tljunder and lightning 
between 10 and 11 p. 31, 

Cloudy, also ruining at 3 p. j also 

9 

116.0 

1.42 

S.E.&S. 

raining and hailing nith thunder and 
Lightning at 6 p, ir. [7 v. m. 

Cloudy, also raining between 3 and 

10 

11 

Siuiday, 

130.0 

0.57 

S. E. 

^ [7 A. 

Cloudy, also very slightly drizzling at 

12 

136.0 

.. 

S. 

Ditto ditto at 6 .p. m. 

13 

129.0 

0.36 

S. E. &S. 

Cloudy, also raining with thunder and 

14 

130.2 

• * 

S. &K.B. ^ : 

Cloudy. [lightning at S P. M. 

15 

148.0 

« • 

Calm & S. 

Cloudless till 5 A. ivi. scattered till 8 

16 

144.0 

0.08 

S. 

p. M. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless till 6 a.m. scatcl. ^4 afterwards ; 

17 

18 

•Smidcnf. 

131.8 

1.81 

S. & S. E. 

also httle rain bet^yeen 6 and 7 P. M, 
[also ruining at 6 p. k. 
Cloudless till 4 A. ar. cloudy afterwards j 

19 

135.0 


S. 

Cloudless till 5 A. M. cloudy afterwards. 

20 

125.4 

o.b 

S. E. & E. 

Cloudy till 10 A. M. cloudless till 4 

21 

1 

133.0 

' 0.15 

IST. W. & S. B. 

p. M. cloudy afterwards, also a gale 
accompanied by rain and tliuiidor 
and liglitning between 7 and 9 p. M. 
Cloudy, also raining at 10 and lip. M. 

22 

134.8 

0.12 

■ 3S^ & S. 

Cloudy, also raining between 8 & 9 P. M. 

23 

139.0 


! S. & S. E. 

Cloudless till 10 A. M. scattered ^i till 

24. 

25 

' BuMlm/, 

1 121.6 

0.80 

S. E, &> S. 

3 P'. M. scattered aftervv<a'ds. 

[afterwards. 

Cloudless tin 5 A. M. seattere'd clouds 

26 

; 132.0 

* • 

S, 

Cloudless tiU 4 A. at. scattered clouds 

27 

142.0 

• • 

s. w. 

Cloudy . [after wa rds. 

28 

133.0 


S. & S. w. 

Cloudless till 10 A. At. seatd. '^iaud 

29 

140.8 



till 4 P. ,M. cloudy afterwards,. Also a 
N. W. gale and a little drizzling be- 
tween i past 5 p. M. and 5' to 6 V.W, 
Cloudy till 4 P. At. cloudless afterwards. 

30 

128.0 

0.44 

S. & F. E. 

Cloudless tin 1 p, m. scattered \i & 

31 

Bnnclag. 



till 5 P. At. cloudy afterwards. Also a 
west gale between 6-40 & 7 P. M. and 
likewise rain during the gale and for 
2 hours afterwards. 


SXI'flIl' ; 


Mletmrolngieal Ohsermilom. 


JMimei of tJie RemUs of tlie Meteorohfcd OhemMom 

faJeen at the'Burm^&r GemmPs OJJice^ Oahutfa^ 

, in the month of Mmj^ 1857 . 


'MoOTHLX EeSUIiTS* 

of tlie Barometer for tlie month, 
lh;i. hel/Jil of ihe Barometer, occurred at 0 a. al on the 1-ltli, 
iihl' of t.:e BaronmVor, oeerirral at; 4 p. al on tke 2StIi, 
Ivs! rcjue of the Barciuel er dmiiig t he month, , , 


Indies. 

29.600 

29.787 

29.307 

0.450 


'Bry Bnlh Thinnoinetm' f.'a* the Fioiith, 
Tciuyei'ature, oeem’red at 0 p. 3t. on tiio Isr, 
ftfi'ii, lV:a|v«iiuiv% off;ur 2 a''t! at 11 i\ it. ou the 7rli, 
Kxtreinc Ihiiige of the Teinperature ckirinL^ the uiontli, 


0 

86.0 

100.0 

69.0 

31.0 


W«:t Bill!) Themiornefer for ilie month, 

Mean Dn’ l.)y|l.iXheniit>ini-U.‘ra1>ove3IeuE2 Wet Bulb Xlienaoiiicter, 

Coiitputeii I^Ieun Dtw Fmnt for the month, 

llean Drj Bulb ThtTiuoiiuler ubyve eoinputetl Mon Bc^v Xkhut, 

M«in Elasi ic force yf va|)»>tir for I he mont h, • • . , 


0 

79.9 

6.1 

76.8 

9.2 

Indies, 

0.905 


Mean weiglit of rupour for the month, 

Aiklitioiiul weiiiht of vapour requirt-cl for foiuphle salumliyu, 


Troy grains. 
* . 9.65 

3.26 


Mcaii degree of liuialciitj for the moatlq complete saliiratioa being unity, 


0.75 


EiimecI 16 flays. Mi«. fall of rain dumig 2-1 houw, 
T^otal aiiioiuit iif min during the months * . 

diroetlon of the Waad, « ♦ •* 


Inches. 
. 2.38 

9.33 
S. & S. M. 


^6t60Tologiccil OhseTvaiio us. 


"XXXIX::, 



AUrmcftu s^u. „/,i. oh,„„i^ 

taken at the Btirveyor BeneraVs Office, Calcutta 

in the month of May, 1857. ^ 

Moothix Eesults. 


Me.howmg the „umber Of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 

blew, together with the number of days on which at the same hour, 

when any particular wind was blowing it rained. 



x*l 2Jefeniip0fjieal Ohaervcdiom, 

Jh4rae! of the Iltaiflis of fl:e Ilourh 3hdoomlorp.oal Oliewatiom 
iiiJcen at the, San^epor General's Qfffee^ CkilciiUa^ 

■ ' in ike rioiitli 1S5:7. 

On tlie 2i]rd 11^}% 1S5T. the Meteorological Observations after 
ten ntinuces intervals being taken at the t^urveyor Cienerars Oileej 
tliey iiiiUtaite tine llhlDsving eiroiiiiistances : — 




Barom 


ii. 

III.. Ii. 

ai. 

fjrf Time 

Oi SFinuaiim 

di%,» .. . 

. o 

20 A. :ir. and 5 

0 P. 31. 

JhilQ 

Stu'jci:ri-uiii 

Bai’Otu. 

etcTj.. *. . 

..... 9 

30 do. and 10 

30 do. 





fB 

etTre .211 5 0 and 6 

0 A. 31. 





1 

tlie wlnde 

ot ivliiidi 

Ditty 

IJ^Iirlrnuai 

Xempc: 

iViliii'Oj '< • »■ 

1 

-i 

t 

biterval file TiitTiiioniefer 
?taod lit tia? same reading 





■ 1 ■ 

80.-I wiiicli was tl: 

io lowest 





1 

tcinpci’at m-e diiriBg 

' tke day. 

llliio 


Tarincraliit’c,.* 

. 2 

20 p. 31. 



On the Tili^ a Southevly breeze blew iVoru 10 a, m. till 4 p. m. ; 
after which a South Eisteriy breeze springing up; the sky became 
ovtiTasi and tiistarjt ilasljes of sbcot-lightniug were coustantly 
lisiiile on the Bast side. Things conliiiued in tins state till 10 p. si. 
when it: cuiiuneiieed raining heavily. At 20 minutes past 10 p. si. 
the Hoiiih B'islerly breo/e which had been blowing since 4 p, sl 
became a gale. After the gale had set iig it eontinimlly veered its 
dirtajliuiia, At 11 P. M, ail was quiet again. During the prevalaiice 
of tin* gale there was much raiiq thimdeig and lightning and aa 
iiiiwss'aiit hill of hailstones. 

Also the uaderiuetitkiimd gules occurred (hiring the month. 

liny 21)thy between 6 mid 7 A. SL a X. 11 gale blew for about 
10 iniiiiites; ou!y one sulo of the gale passing over Calcutta, the 
wiisile binty of the guk going by tfm East tijcreof. 

May 2Uih, between 7 imd H i*. sr. a S. W. galo blew for about 
three qiiarters of tm hour ; during whieh and for upwards of an 
hour arterwards, there was much lightning and tlunicleriiig, accom- 
panied with Mttb mill. 

Miij 2Sfcli, between 5 and 0 in M. a N. W. galo blow for about 
20 minutes. 

May SOtb, between 6 a»d 7 p. lu a W. galo blew for about 
20 iiiiimtes, during which there wm little rain. 




Meteorological Olsermtions, 


xli 

Als tract of the BesuUs of the Hourly Meteorological 

Ohsermtions 


taken at the Surveyor 

GeneraVs Office 

Calcutta^ 


\ 


in 

the month of . 



’ !' 

1 

Latitude 23» 33' 1" Horth. Longitude 8S» 20' 34" East. 


■ 1 .,: 







feet. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, 18.11 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hyg 

rometrical elements 




dependent thereon. 





O <D 



1 

X 





<13 

Range of the Barometer 

9^ 

Range of the Tempera- 


rCJ 'S XI 

during the day. 

PQ a? 

M c 

to 

ture during the 

day. 






Q 1 

- ' ■■■-- 




S3 aj 

<s X t? 

fU BS 

Mas. 

Min. 

DifF, 

' ■ I X ' ■ 

cu &-* 

Max. 

Min. 

DifF. 

Q 





'S ■ 





Inches. 

Inches, 

■ 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29.569 

29.648 

29.490 

0.158 

86.7 

92.8 

81.4 

11,4 

2 

.545 

.612 

.461 

.151 

86.9 

92.'4 

83,6 

8.8 

3 

,551 

.616 

.481 

.135 

86.9 

02.2 

81.6 

10.6 

4 

.555 

.599 

.472 

.127 

87.0 

92.9 

80.3 

12.6 

5 

.604 

.655 

.534 

.121 

84.9 

93.8 

80.6 

13.2 J 

6 

.627 

.663 

.581 

.082 

85.8 

93.2 

81.3 

11.9 

7 

Sunday. 







i 

8 

.567 

.625 

.485 

.140 

87.8 

95.0 

83.8 

11.2 i 

0 

.534 

.578 

.475 

.103 

88.7 

96.0 

82.8 

13.2 i 

10 

.565 

.613 

.494 

.119 

89.3 

97.2 

83.4 

13.8 

11 

.620 

.675 

.572 

,103 

89.0 

96.2 

83.4 

12.8 1 

13 

.610 

.662 

.525 

,137 

87.7 

95.8 

78-0 

17,8 

; 13 

.584 

.635 

.509 

.126 

86.6 

92.5 

82.0 

10.5 

1 

14 

Sunday. 








15 

.636 

.707 

.561 

.146 

87,0 

94.6 

82.0 

12.6 

16 

.598 

.675 

.505 

.170 

86.7 

94.0 

81.4 

12.6 

17 

.557 

.607 

.489 

.118 

86.1 

94.6 

81.7 

12,9 

18 

.527 

.588 

.467 

.121 

■ 85.6 

93.6 

82.0 

11.6 

19 

.468 

.512 

.369 

.143 

84.2 

90 0 

82,0 

8.0 

>’ 20 

.396 

.448 

.316 

.132 

85.5 

90.6 

80.8 

9.8 

21 

Sunday. 








;■ 23 

.302 

.353 

.249 

.104 

81.5 

86.1 

79.1 

7.0 

1 

.392 

.509 

.316 

.193 

82.4 

88.3 

78.2 

10.1 

I 

.549 

.618 

.493 

.125 

83.3 

87.4 

79.0 

8.4 

I 

.573 

.615 

.502 

.113 

845 

91.3 

80.6 

10.7 

I 

.533 

.575 

.477 

.098 

82.3 

88.8 

79.0 

9.8 

i 

.488 

.540 

.442 , 

,098 

81.2 

88.4 

77.0 

11.4 ' ; 

I 

Sunday. 






78.8 

3.7 ■ ' i 

I 

,380‘ 

.413 

.334 

.079 

80.2 

82.5 

I 

1 

.421 

,459 

.351 

.108 

79.5 

84.6 

77.4 

7.1 

1 The Kean height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 

1 Thermometers are derived from the twenty-four hourly observations made during 

1 , the day. 










Meie&mh^ieat- Olserruii mi s. 


///(^ Iiemllh^ qf ihfi Ilottrli/ Meieorohf/hd Oharvatiom 
fiikan fit Snrrryor Gemrars G}£Jee^ Oaleuita. 
in tlm mmii'k .qf 'Jifne, lb57* 

' IlH'Iy f'-f the Ohs^rtMtiaiit^ tlie Hy'j^roaietricsil elements 

c!e|i‘;MH.lerjt thereon. 




21 ' I 

2'i 7H.3‘ 1 

23 78.5 BS i 70.5 

21 7^5 a.8 I 77.6 

25 80.1 4.4 ! 77il 

26 70.4 ' tS 77:9 

27 78.8 2.4 77.0 

28 Srmda^. 

2B 78.3 2.0 77.2 

» 77.0 2J 75.7 


iii ii# eteifflati mm csompiitecl bj the 0poonwich eonstants^ ' 


Meteorological Ohservatiom, 


Abstract ofthsBemlta of the Hourly; Mefcorohrfcal Ohervatlous 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office, Oaleiitfa, 
in the month of June, 1857. 

Hourly Meuns. &c. of the Observations and „f the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent therein. 


Ranue ot the Barometer for 
each hour during the 
month. 


Range of the Tempera- 
ture for ench imur 
during the 
rnonih. 

Max. idiiu Dilf. 


29.536 

29.651 

. 

29.837 

0.314 

82.4 

85.2 

78.7 

.524 

.643 

.301 

.341 

82.2 

85.0 

78.6 

.514 

.635 

.304 

.331 

83.0 

84.8 

78. 6 

.500 

.510 

.635 

.638 

.297 

.274 

.338 

.364 

81.9 

81.8 

85.5 

84.2 

78.4 

78.2 

.523 

.543 

.558 

.616 

.657 

.687 

.278 

.280 

.305 

.368 

.368 

.382 

81.7 
81.9 

82.8 

84.3 
84.6 

85.4 

78.2 

78.2 
79.0 

.567 

'KK'O' 

.608 

.320 

.378 

84.6 

87.8 

80.0 

. 5/3 

.707 

. 331 ! 

.383 

86.6 

90.6 

79.2 

.573 ■ 

,603 ! 

.315 

.377 

87.9 

92.6 

80.2 

.565 \ 

,680 1 

I 

.313 

.368 

89.4 

04.1 

80.4 


9a.5 

90.7 

90.0 

89.6 
. 88.5 

87.7 

86.2 

85.0 
. 83.9 
83.3 

83.0 

82.7 



The Mean height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and WV -RulK 

IheiTOonieters are denvcd from the obsoryatious, made at the scveml hours 
durzng the month. svvtuu zioms 


xliv 


Mei eomhirficiil ' Ohmrvaii Qn$. 


Ahh-at-f of Ih: lieguhs of the Hourly MetaorohyieuI Observation 
toJcm at the &Hn-eijor GenemVs Offiee, Calcutta, 

■41 the mimth qf June ^ 

llauriy .S:.^ a! the 0!,.erv«!ir.,u itu.l yf the HygrometrM elements 

■■ dependent tlisreon. 




iloiir. 



1 ' 0 

i . 

o 


} ^ 

, Iiicht'S, 

1 T. gr. 


•iSd) 




i 

1 ' '■ 

nitflit. 

1 3.5 

77.1 

: 5..3 

0.013 

i as2 

1, 

711.0 

■ 3.2 

77.1, 

4.H 

■ ,£122 

1 .01 

'' ' 2 

7tl.O 

! 3.0 

77.5 

4.5 

^ .025 

i .04 

ti 

7‘J.ii 

■i ' 

77.5 

4.1 

; .025 

1 *06 J 

•1 

70.0 

■' 2.8 

■77.6 

■1.2 

' .028 


5 

79.0 

' 2.7 

77.6 

4.1 

i .028 

[ .lllf i 

6 

79,1 

■ 2.8 

77.7 

4.2 

; ,U3i 

i 10.U2 ! 

7 

79,7 

3.1 

, 78.1 

4. 7 

: .043 

■ ,12 ; 

8 

HOJ, 

: 4,2 

7s.3 

6,3 

j .0j0 

m- ! 

V 

HK2 

'' 5 . 1 

, 78.5 

8.1 

, .055 

J.S 1 

lil 

8L5 

j IL !■ 

7S.3 

mi 

' .010 

,07 1 

11 

82.1' 

’ 7.3 

f 

7H 1 

1L0 

^ .052 . 

1 

.08 1 

K«o», ' 

82.5 

i 

! H.fl 

f 

78.5 

12.0 

; *053 

J,0 

‘ 1 

82. 1 

; H.3 

78,2 

12.5 

- 4146 

0.08 


82.0 

, 8.0 

78.0 

12,0 

.010 1 

,05 

3 ; 

HLH 

1 7.8 

77,9 

11.7 

.037 ^ 

.02 

4 j 

81.5 

1 Til 

! 78.fl 

30,5 

.010 

,07 

5 

feiJ.i) 

!’ m 

1 77*5 

30.2 

.925 

.HI. ‘ 

6 

wi:i 

■ 5.9 . 

1 ■. ■ #,.*» ■■,*: ■, 

! 

' Sil 

' 310 

,80 

7 

8 
tl 

10 

11 

IMiJi 

79.5 

70.4 

79.4 
79J 

5i) 

4.4 

3,6 

3.4 

\ 77.5 

77*4 
77.6 
77*6 j 

; 7.5 
^ 6,6 

1 5.0 
! 5.4 
6,1 

i 

1 .025 

; .010 
,022 

1 ,028 
. .028 

' .88 
.Hi 
.811 
.97 
,97 



i>2 

,62 

.55 

.41 

3,91 

.72 

.19 

2.65 

,0h 

IM 

.75 


.69 

.67 

.69 

.69 

.72 

.73 

.75 

.79 

.81 

,83 

.84 

.85 


4i t!» Hygitmietricrtl lare computed bj tlie Qfwinvich constaiife. 


Mefeoroh^ical Ohermiiom. xlv 

Ahstract of the liesults of the JLourhj Meteorological Ohervatlons 
taken at the Surveyor GeneraVs Office, Qalmtta, 
in the month of June, , 


Solar Radiation, Weather, &c. 


<j3 

Is 

ft 

•not^uipra 

® o 

tiGp- 
pi O - 
CS3 .rO 

« S 
1-3 J § 

Prevailmg direction 
of the Wind. 

General Aspect of the Skj, 

1 

: . 1 
■' ® ' 1 

125.5 

Indies. 

S. (high.) 

Cloudy. 

3 

129.0 

i 

8. (higli.) 

Cloudy. 

3 


.. 1 

S. (high.) 

Cloudy, 

4i 

... 

.. ' 1 

S. (high before sim- 

Cloudy. 

i 

5 

119.0 


rise.) 

S. (high 10 A. M. to 

Cloudy. 

6 

127.0 

. - . i 

1 P. M.) 

S. 

Cloudy, also slightly drizzling at 8 p. m. 

1 

8 

Simdag. 

125.0 


s.&s. w. 

Scatd. clouds. [wards. 

9 

130.0 

• « 

s. ■ 

Scatd. till 3 p. M. cloudless after- 

10 

134.0 

• <* 

s. 

Cloudless till 6 A. M. scatd. Ni & V-i till 

11 

129.7 


L, 

4. P, M. cloudless afterwards. 

Scatd. clouds. 

12 

134.0 

1.50 

s. 

Scatd. clouds, also raining at 8 & 9 p. ar. 

13 

124.0 


s.' ■■ ■ ■■ 

Cloudy. 

14. 

15 

Buiiiay. 

127.0 

0.36 

s. 

Cloudless till 5 A. M. scatd. clouds till 

IG 

121.0 


s. 

7"P. M. cloudless afterwards, also rain- 
ing at 3 P. M. [wards. 

Cloudless till 5 a, m. scatd. clouds after- 

17 

127.8 

"" ' 

s. 

Cloudiess till 6 a. m. cloudy afterwards. 

18 

124.0 


E. & S. E, 

1 also a very loud clap of thunder fol- 
lowed by a little diizzling at 2 P. M. 
Cloudy. 

19 

‘ .. 

mm 

E. &N. 

Cloudless till 4 a. m. cloudy till 8 p. M. 

20 

.. 

mm 

JJT.E. 

' cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless till 5 A. M. cloudy afterwards. 

21 

22 

8undag» 

0.76 

E, 

Cloudy and occasionally raining. 

231 


0.61 

E. 

Cloudy and constantly raining* 

24 

• • 

0.60 

S. 

Cloudy and occasionally raining before 

35 

118.0 


s. & s. w. 

noon. 

Cloudy. 

26 

* • 

1.28 

S. & S. E. & S. W. 

Cloudy and also raining between 1 & 

27 

.* 

1.69 

s. w. & s. & w. 

, 6 P. M. [10 T. M. 

! Cloudy and much rain between 1 & 

28 

29 

Siindag. 

0.14 ' 
0.96 

s. w. & w. 

Cloudy and constantly raining. 

30 

.. 

' 2.51 

w.&s. w,__ ' 

Cloudy & also raining boi wood 1 & 4 p.m. 


Ni Cirri, ^i Oirro strati, Cumuli, Ctimido strati, Wj ISCimbi, — i Strati 
V» i Oirro cumuli* 


xHl 


J/ vijmh^jieal Okicrmtiioitg, 


A'htmei qf the Ile^utis of the llimrhf Mciem'ohfuci!] Ohermfimm 
tnifii at Ae Gn^^rifFs 00 n , Ciihniia^ 

iii fkti moiith (0 Jmie^ \%o7 , 

' ■ Mojttjilx Eesitlts* , 

\) \ n I uf fl-'“ Ikir u .et t’-r V.ic Taotitli, 

M u. Ik ' ’’ li »i* fk' **-' ' « ’* r •, d at H A* ir. cm tlit‘ 

3\!!Iu (rtilw llir r\ nu*, ur* il at 4 p. m, cm the ^L^nd, 

Exf i\'iihi Kuuik* ui‘ fae durluy llie moiitiij ■ 


■ O' 

lldaii lh.\v l^alb llienricaiiet jr to'f tla? tnoatl'^ ,, ,* ' 35. g 

Tt :'.p wtiurt* 4 at 2 a H 3 L rai tla* Itiilij ** ■*„ 97^2 

lVhi|<s'fat!ir*» (ii,rra*r»n! at ft p. isi. 011 the tiTfli, ,« 77,0 

Eiliviik’; rauu>* id' tl*e Tuiaaieruturf iluniig the liioiilli, 20.3 


, O'- 

Meait lTi4 Buifj XhcTintmider h>r fne fiioiillij .* ,, 

3lfoii B 17 Ihiili Xhcnyo'niHrr ahova IMeai? Wef Bulb TlieriiioBieler, 5,0 
CoUipiiletl Mean iK‘W-|tomt f-„<f tlie ifaoitlij •. ,, 77.8 

'Moiui Drv Bulb 'J’licruaJiiuler ab.iv%.» eyiuputi'd niemi ,, 7,5 

Indies. 

Meiiii Eltwiie foreo of* Va|ntur fur the laoiitli, », O.U 34 ' 


•Ih'oy gi»nins. 

Mean Weiglit of rnpour ibr ihe inoni'hj .. », .. 0.07 

Jidclilkmal Wright of 'Va|Kair ibr rmuiilrle .-alurationj *, 3.67 

Mean ik'gror of liiiinithlv fur the Uimith* roiupkle undiou la iag 0.70 


Indies, 

Bainal 15 cLiy.% Max. Ml of rmn dimiig 3I4 hour3| *• ** 2,51 

llotsil aiiMiuiit of riiiii during S ho ruouiiij •» »» »* lO.SO 

J:V«f aiimg of tliiC ^ «# 


Ii'ielieg, 

29 . 528 ^: 

29.707 

20.210 

0.'158 



Midnigbt. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 



xlviii 


3[t:tmrohgicaI Oh ^rmihns. 


ff/' 2!Hfth*nlntjiml Ohenaiiom 

fiikni ul iki Su4^k'i\i^tjr (h'nn*<iV.^ Ofhmiiu^ 

' in -flw mmtih qi'Jme^ y^' 


l)n tl. ,Tm.{j 1^r*7s aflt«r ten inimites 

inUn'Viil** b‘iK^ fiilen u1 flu; CUrU'i’.ir^ Oill^ru, ihvy iTidieate the following 

ciremiiMniicefi* . ... 

In 'in, ■ 


fkm c/Mliiiiaiiin Earometer, ; 




-} 3 ft 


1 

t P.: ^r. 4 , 50 ' 


Bitl'O". 




M'axiiiuini BaK>meter, ■ 


.■^A*iLlC> 0 

iv. K. 10 50 


Dilfor Miiiitnnm Xciniwiloru, 


Mill mum : 


In 7T1. li. m. 
rA*. 'iru -Belreeti: 5 'll)' . &' J; ;;:0vdiirlng;;;. 
the wliuh- of v.liich interval tlie tlier^ 
inorrjctcr Blood afe tlie Baaie reading 

■| ■■ 'O ^ 

■■]■ ^hSwInVh wm I he low'ost tempera* 

' t. ture during llm day, 

in. h. m. 

f >. X, tl 20 paid noon and also at 4 10, 

the lliermoniefer «tajicling at 90 . 8 , 

I';- at the fnmn*r, ami at 90,^ at ilio 
V latter lime. 




